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| TRANSVAAL MORTGAGE LOAN AND 
FINANCE COMPANY BILL [H.L.] 
To be read a second time on Tuesday 
the 7th of March next. 


| 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 





Tuesday, 21st February 1899. 





Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 


seat upon the Woolsack at Four of the | sexes 


clock. ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH (CARDIFF) BILL 
[H.L.] 


Read a second time. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. | 
| 

fF «= Toe LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted 

the House that the Clerk of the Parlia- 

ments had laid upon the Table the Cer- | 

tificates from the P acoceagenste the | LOUGHBOROUGH AND SHEEPSHED 

further Standing Orders applicable to | RAILWAY BILL [H.1.] 


the following Bills had been complied | 
; ; 
Jith— | Read a second time. 


Airdrie and Coatbridge Water | 
[H.L.] 


| 
South Essex Water [H.L.] 
™D - 
The same were ordered to lie upon the | MARYPORT HARBOUR BILL [H.L.] 








Read a second time. 
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HOUSES OF LORDS AND COMMONS 
PERMANENT STAFF. 

Message from the Commons that they 
concur in the Resolution of this House 
communicated to them on the I7th 
instant on the subject of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons Permanent Staff, 
as desired by this House. 


» 
o 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
EDUCATION. 
List of School Boards and School 


Attendance Committees in England and 
Wales. 


COLONIES (ANNUAL) 
COCOS-KEELING 
ISLANDS. 
Report on the annual visit for 1898. 


1898. (No. 257.) 
AND CHRISTMAS 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION 
RENTS). 
teturn for the month of June 1898. 


(JUDICIAL 


STATISTICS. 

Statistica] abstract for the principal 
and other foreign countries in each year 
from 1887 to 1896-97 (as far as particu- 
lars can be stated). Twenty-fifth number. 


RAILWAYS (AUTOMATIC COUPLINGS). 

Memorandum by F. J. 8. Hopwood, 
C.B., C.M.G., Assistant Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, upon the use of auto- 
matic couplings on railway stock, with 
special reference to American experience. 


NAVY (ESTIMATES). 
I. Estimates, 1899-1900 ; with explana- 
tion of differences ; 


If. Statement of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, explanatory of the Navy 


Estimates, 1899-1900. 


{LORDS}! 
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ARMY (RECRUITING). 
Annual report by the  Inspector- 


General of Recruiting for 1898. 


Presented (by Command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION. 

Treasury Minute, dated 10th February 
1899, declaring that Francis Bailey, post- 
man, Woodford Green, was appointed 
without a civil service certificate through 
inadvertence on the part of the head of 
his Department ; Laid before the House 
(pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


NEW BILL. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 

AMENDMENT BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill to amend the Merchant Ship- 

ping Act, 1894—Was presented by the 

Lord Muskerry ; Read a first time; and 
to be printed. [No. 11.] 


1894, 


MERCHANT SEAMEN. 

Lorp MUSKERRY: My Lords, I beg 
to move to resolve— 

“That it is expedient that the Board of 
Trade should be recommended to approve the 
certificate of discharge mentioned in section 
128 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, in 
a form similar to that sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board, under section 43 of 
Act 1 of 1859 of the Legislative Council of 
India, or some other form which shall con- 
stitute a continuous record of employment 
and character, in place of the form now ap- 
proved by the Board of Trade.” 


The form of certificate mentioned 
in this Resolution is one that is 
very much desired by the masters and 
officers of the Mercantile Marine, and it 
is one that is very much needed. When 
I alluded to these discharges last year 
the noble Earl who represents the Board 
of Trade .in the House in reply 
stated that he thought there were 
two safeguards. The one was 
that if the master used adequate 
care in looking over the discharges when 
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the men signed on he could always judge 
what were the qualifications of the 
various seamen. I fancy the noble Earl 
is not aware of what occurs at a shipping 
office when a master is discharging his 
crew. Wher the master, in discharging, 
declines to mark the certificate either 
“good” or “very good,” he is told in 
more or less flowery language that he 
may go to another place—not the 
House of Commons—and that he may 
keep the certificate and frame it if he 
likes as it could be done without. The 
seaman then goes ashore and has what he 
regards as a very good time, and when 
he gets tc the end of his money he turns 
up to ship again. When he comes before 
whoever is engaging the men he pro- 
duces his former certificates, some of 
them marked “good” and some of them 
marked “very good,’ and when he is 
asked why such a long time has elapsed 
from the date of the latest 
certificate he simply replies that 
he has lost the more modern 
certificate, that it has been stolen, or 
that he has been employed on shore. 
Of course, your Lordships know that by 
paying a large sum he could get a copy 
of the certificate from the Shipping 
Office, but that would take some days, 
and as there is generally very little time 
to spare when the master is shipping a 
crew, the man is engaged, and it is only 
when the ship gets to sea that the 
officers find what a bad hand he is. 
Then with regard to the second safe- 
guard, the noble Earl mentioned that in 
the Act of last year the Surveying 
officers of the Board of Trade had power 
to prevent a vessel going to sea if she 
was not adequately manned, and he 
thought it would be found in practice 
that where men had signed on who were 
not competent seamen, that in those 
cases the surveying officers would con- 
sider the ship as under-manned, and 
consequently unsafe, and prevent her 
going to sea in that condition. I fail 


io see how this is a safeguard at all, 
and I would suggest to the noble Earl 
that he should bring in a Bill to amend 
that Jaw and give the Board of Trade 
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Surveyors some basis to go upon in 
judging whether the crew of a ship are 
competent or not to take their vessel to 
sea. The continuous certificate of dis- 
charge would be a very great safeguard, 
and it is one that would be welcomed 
by all the well-conducted members of the 
profession. It would be a very great 
check on the rowdies, and it would be 
an aid to discipline, which is very much 
wanted indeed in the Mercantile Navy. 
A shipmaster, writing to me on the sub- 
ject, says that cooks and stewards are 
his bugbear. He states that on his last 
voyage the cook and steward did not turn 
up, and the ship was detained four hours 
at sea until a Board of Trade official 
went on shore to get others to fill their 
places. The new men joined the ship, 
worked four days, and then demanded 
their pay, saying that they did not in- 
tend to go across the Atlantic in a light 
ship. They simply signed’ the Articles 
in order to get as many days’ pay in as 
possible. On appealing to the Super- 
intendent of the Mercantile Marine the 
master states that he was recommended 
to pay the men their wages and get 
clear of them, as there was no punish- 
ment in cases of this kind. The 
system of continuous discharge, if in 
book form, would show these men up 
and prevent this sort of thing occur- 
ring in the future. The writer of this 
letter winds up by saying— 


“God send the Board of Trade some sense, 
that they may protect the captains and 
officers. The men are now treated like 
babies by the Board of Trade.” 


I have a great number of extracts of a 
similar kind. The principal reason why 
these rowdies have such power is that 
the same law which applies on shore 
does not apply on board. If we read 
the General Offences against Discipline 
in the Official Log we find that nothing 
short of an assault on an officer and a 
refusal to do duty are subject to punish- 
ment. At the present moment there is 
no hold on a seaman. He gets his 
certificate voyage by voyage, and as 
there is no record as to his past he does 
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practically what he likes. Another 


master says— 


“By adopting a system of continuous dis- 
charge, similar to that in force for Lascar 
crews, I am confident that in the course of 
a short time we should see a change for 
the better in obtaining men to join our 
ships either in the capacity of sailors or 
firemen. What is needed is more severe 
punishment for outrageous misconduct and 
self-created incapacity for duty. It is no 
kindness to our sailors to smile at their 
consistent drunkenness, put them into their 
bunks incapacitated, and simply, by the 
Board of Trade regulations, count heads and 
send the ship to sea with perhaps only three 
sober men on board. When you consider 
that these three sober men have to take 
charge of the vessel until the others are fit 
to relieve them and dothe work, it is a wonder 
that a larger number of accidents do not 
occur. Now, with a continuous discharge 
system a great deal, if not all, of the pre- 
sent abuses would in course of time be 
eradicated.” 


I will describe the system of continuous 
discharge which has been very success- 
fully adopted in India. On the one side 
is the certificate of service giving the 
birthplace and a description of the 
marks on the holder’s person. That is 
wanted very much, because it is no un- 
common thing for a man to ship with 
another person's certificate. There are 
no means at the present time of prevent- 
ing this. On the other side of the 
certificate there are 19 places for the 
entry of the names of ships, the port of 
engagement, the port of discharge, the 
character, ability, and the conduct of the 
seaman, and also the master’s signature. 
After that, what are called original 
second issues and original third issues 
are issued, each of which have places for 
19 entries of different voyages. There 
is one other suggestion I should like to 
make. I should like to suggest that 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, or one other noble and Jearned 
Lord, should bring in a Short Bill to 
provide that in all cases brought before 
coroners and magistrates which are con- 
nected purely with nautical affairs some 
properly qualified member of the nautical 
profession, or someone who is thoroughly 
conversant with seafaring matters, 
should attend either to act as an assessor 
or adviser. We know, my Lords, there 
is a feeling amongst the nautical pro- 
fession that on many occasions very 
great injustice has been done owing to 
the absence from these inquiries of 


Lord Muskerry. 


{LORDS} 
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properly qualified members of the 
nautical profession, and owing to the 
ignorance of nautica] matters on the part 
of the Courts before whom these cases 
come. I beg to move the resolution 
standing in my name on the Paper. 


Toe PARLIAMENTARY  SECRE- 
TARY to tu—E BOARD or TRADE (The 
Karl of Duptey): My Lords, before say- 
ing anything with regard to the subject 
which my noble Friend has raised, I 
should like in the first place to thank 
him for his courtesy in having post- 
poned the Motion at my request—a 10- 
quest, my Lords, which was necessitated 
by an attack of influenza. I have no 
wish to take exception in any way to the 
general point of view expressed by the 
noble Lord. The subject which he has 
raised to-day is by no means a new one. 
The Royal Commission upon Loss of 
Life at Sea recommended in very strong 
language that some form of continuous 
discharge, such as that which my noble 
Friend wishes to see adopted, should be 
enforced, and evidence was given also 
in that direction both before the Man- 
ning Committee and before the Commii- 
tee over which I presided two years ago. 
I do not think there is the smallest 
doubt that theoretically, at any rate, a 
discharge in book form, in which con- 
tinuous record of service and character 
could be kept, would be convenient both 
to the owner and to the Superintendent 
of the Office where the man shipped, 
and also would be an advantage to sea- 
men of good character. I can assure my 
noble Friend that we on the Board of 
Trade have always done everything we 
could to stimulate the adoption of a 
discharge of this character. But beyond 
expressing sympathy with the proposal 
of my noble Friend I am afraid that at 
the present time I cannot go further. 
The Motion of the noble Lord is a little 
misleading. He asks that the Board of 
Trade should be recommended, under 
section 128 of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, to sanction this particular 
form of discharge. That has, my Lords, 
already been done. My noble Friend 
may have overlooked the fact, but since 
1884 the Board of Trade have sanctioned 
a form of continuous discharge such as 
that which he describes. Books of that 
character were printed and were sent 
round to all the Mercantile Marine 
Offices ‘throughout the kingdom, and 
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any seaman who wishes to adopt a dis- 
charge form of this character can obtain 
one by paying 6d. at any Mercantile 
Marine Office. As a matter of fact they 
have not been used, and since 1884 we 
have only sold two. I only quote that 
to demonstrate to my noble Friend that 
the non-use of the certificate of dis- 
charge which he refers to is not due to 
any official restriction on the part of the 
Board of Trade, but rather to the fact, 
I think, that public opinion may be not 
entirely in their favour, and that the 
men may not fully realise the advan- 
tages which would accrue from them. 
However, my Lords, what my noble 
Friend evidently desires is not that the 
Board of Trade should sanction this 
particular form of discharge, because I 
have already said that has been done, 
but that they should withdraw their 
sanction from every other form of dis- 
charge. Weil, that is going a good deal 
further, and although I am not prepared 
to say that the Board of Trade would 
not attempt to put such a system in 
force, yet there is no doubt that there 
would be difficulties which would have 
to be considered and discussed before 
adopting a totally new system of that 
kind, and those difficulties in themselves 
would be sufficient to prevent my agree- 
ing to the Motion which my noble 
Friend has put upon the Paper. My 
noble Friend did not, I think, allude io 
the fact that these continuous discharges 
are.used in other countries. It is a 
fact that they are so used, but if he 
examines them he will find that in .no 
case where they are used—I am speak- 
ing now of the forms used in Germany, 
Sweden, and Norway—is any provision 
made for a record of a man’s character. 
They are merely records of a man’s 
services. I think that that proves that 
it has been realised in those countries 
that if you adopt a form of discharge 
in book shape in which you enter a man’s 
bad marks as well as his good marks, 
the men are very apt to throw them 
away or to lose them if they contain 
bad records. The result, therefore, has 
been that these countries have sought 
to overcome the difficulty by giving a 
man his record of conduct on a different 
sheet of paper, and merely include his 
record of service in the books. That is 
a point which I mention as being one 
which will have to be considered if we 
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adopt a system of this kind here. We 
should thave to consider whether we 
should follow the precedent of other 
countries, or whether we should go to 
the full extent desired by my noble 
Friend. There are other difficulties which 
naturally would have to be considered. 
These books would become of some 
value, and the danger would have to be 
guarded against of men selling them and 
applying to the Registrar for copies, on 
the ground that they had lost them. I1 
believe even now the present forms of 
discharge are occasionally suld and made 
use of by people who have no right to 
them. In my opinion there would be 
more danger of. this arising if they had 
these forms of continuous discharge. 
There is another danger which would 
have to be considered, and that is that 
by a form of this kind you would: be 
putting a great deal of power into the 
hands of the masters. You would, per- 
haps, be creating a possibility of a 
certain amount of petty tyranny on the 
part of an ill-disposed master, who, if he 
gave a man a bad discharge without 
sufficient reason, might make it exceed- 
ingly difficult for that man to get em- 
ployment afterwards. As it is at 
present, a man when he gets a bad dis- 
charge merely tears it up in the Shipping 
Office, and so lax is the system under 
which men are engaged that masters 
very often pay but little attention to 
whether a man has got a certificate in re- 
spect of his previous voyage or not. Safe- 
guards would, therefore, have to be pro- 
vided against men, under the stress of 
petty friction or petty squabbles, receiv- 
ing decidedly bad discharges, which would 
prevent them getting work in the 
future. My Lords, these are some of the 
difficulties which have, of necessity, to 
be considered if we are to try to put 
this method in force. I have merely 
quoted them to show my noble Friend 
how impossible it is for me to agree 
absolutely to his Motion, but I can 
assure him that we shall give the prin- 
ciple of it prompt and sympathetic con- 
sideration. I do not think there is any 
insuperable obstacle to an attempt being 
made in the direction which he desires. 
Under these circumstances, I hope he 
will withdraw his Motion and allow us 
to take the necessary steps in the 
matter in our own way. 
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Lorp MUSKERRY: My Lords, after 
what the noble Lord has said I have no 
hesitation in asking leave to withdraw 
my Motion, but I should like to be 
allowed to say that the establishment of 
this system of continuous discharge is 
the universal wish of the masters and 
officers of the Mercantile Marine. If any 
tyranny is exercised by Naval masters I 
fancy that the seamen would have their 
remedy in a Court: of Law. However, 
my Lords, I beg to withdraw my Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 





SOLICITORS’ BILL [H.L.] 


House to be in Committee on Friday 
next. 


PALATINE COURT OF DURHAM BILL 
[H.L.] 


House to be in Committee on Friday 
next. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACTS 
AMENDMENT (BYE-LAWS) BILL [H.L.] 

To be read a second time on Monday 
next. 


House adjourned at fifty-five 
minutes after Four o’clock 
to Thursday next, at 
half-past Ten o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 21st February 1899. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 62 
COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Biils, That in the 
case of the following Bills, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, Standing 
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Order No. 62 has been complied with, 
namely: 





Barry Railway Bill. 
Midland and _ South 
Junction Railway Bill. 


Ordered, That the Bills 


second time. 


Western 


be read a 


BARKING TOWN IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


To be read a 
Monday next. 


second time upon 


BEXHILL AND ROTHERFIELD RAIL- 
WAY BILL. 
To be read a second time upon 
Tuesday, 7th March. 


LONDON WATER PURCHASE BILL. 


On the Motion to postpone the Second 
Reading of this Bill to 16th March, 


Mr. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton): 
With regard to our proposal not to pro- 
ceed with this Bill at present, and: with- 
out touching upon the substance of the 
Bill itself, I think it will be for the cen- 
venience of the House that I should ex- 
tremely briefly state the course which I, 
acting on behalf of the London County 
Council, intend to take with regard to it. 
We were not without hope that the news 
of the Royal Commission on the question 
of purchase might become known at a 
fairly early date, seeing the efforts which 
are being made by that Commission to 
conclude the consideration of the evi- 
dence submitted to it. While recognising 
that it is the House itself that must de- 
cide the question on its own responsibility, 
we propose to defer the consideration of 
the Bill to a date which, while it will 
enable us to proceed with it this Session, 
will be one on which the House may 
reasonably expect to know how matters 
stand. ‘ 


Question put. ' 
Motion carried. 


Bill postponed accordingly. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


L. 


tead a second time, and committed. 


BELFAST WATER BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


BOOTLE CORPORATION BILL. 


Upon the Order for the Second Read- 
ing of the Bootle Corporation Bill. 


*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): I am, of course, very reluctant 
to object to the Second Reading of any 
Bill promoted by a municipality, espe- 
cially with such a Bill as what is known 
as an Omnibus Bill, but I am acting at 
the request of a large number of Cham- 
bers of Commerce throughout the country 
who are alarmed at the tendency of 
municipalities to engage more and more 
deeply in commercial undertakings, and 
who think that the subject is a matter 
which requires the immediate attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
London Chamber of Commerce has passed 
a unanimous resolution, and asked the 
House to appoint a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses to inquire into the whole 
subject, because they firmly believe that 
these commercial undertakings on the 
part of municipalities must result in a 
heavy loss to the ratepayers. This Bill 
enables the Corporation to enter, for in- 
stance, into certain branches of manufac- 
ture. Before going further I will refer, 
in support of this view, to a speech 
delivered a few days ago by the 
Attorney-General at the Society of Arts. 
My honourable Friend, we all know, 
has had great experience in these 
matters. In that speech he said, “ What- 
ever might be said as to the profit made 
out of undertakings, such as gas or tram- 
ways, worked by Corporations, my belief 
is that the burden on the ordinary rate 
payers was less where no such risks were 
undertaken.” I do not so much object to 
these undertakings on account of the loss 
which they may entail, because, after all, 
the Corporations are responsible to the 
ratepayers; but I do so mainly upon 
other and perhaps stronger grounds. 
In the first place the system of Muni- 
cipal trading has an inevitable ten- 
dency to check private enterprise. In 
the second place, if we once allow Munici- 
palities to trade in order to make money, 
where are we to stop? Undoubtedly 
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it will involve an enormous  ad- 
dition to our Municipal debts in the 
future, which I certainly think the House 
will agree is most undesirable. These 
undertakings, moreover, will occupy a 
very large amount of the time of the 
Councillors and Aldermen who have to 
consider other and much more important. 
Municipal questions, and the time which 
should be devoted to the consideration of 
these larger questions will be frittered 
away on trading and manufacturing de- 
tails. In the third place, there are the 
labour questions, and it is surely 
very undesirable that our Municipal 
Government should be _ involved 
in these labour questions more than can 
possibly be avoided. Town Councillors 
would have to regulate the wages of their 
electors, and this would naturally have a 
tendency to set the wages against the 
votes. Is this an imaginary danger? 
Look at New York. Although it is denied 
that there is actual corruption there, 
there is no doubt a great tendency to. 
support candidates who will support 
the local organisations carrying on these 
enterprises, and this must inevitably 
have a tendency to deter honest men 
from coming forward as candidates. The 
maintenance of the purity of Municipal 
life is a most important matter, and 
it is very undesirable that our 
Municipal Councillors should be mixed. 
up with commercial and trading trans- 
actions. I was very glad to be informed 
by my right honourable Friend the 
Chairman of Committees that he con- 
siders there is much force in the sugges 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce that 
there should be a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses to consider the ques- 
tion. We are now at the parting of the 
ways. We began by allowing Municipali- 
ties to purchase tramways, but not to 
work them ; then we took the next down- 
ward step and allowed one or two to do 
so under certain circumstances. But. that 
was within the Municipal boundaries ; 
now we are asked to do away with alk 
limits. We are told that we must allow 
the privilege to Bootle, because it has. 
been conceded in the case of Manches- 
ter. We have unfortunately allowed Man- 
chester to invest in a canal, but is that 
to be a precedent? It is because I believe 
that Municipalities would lose money, 
that- the Aldermen and Councillors would 
be diverted from their true and most im- 
portant functions, that they would be 
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dragged into labour struggles in which 
it is most important that they should 
not become involved, and that it would 
be dangerous to the honour, dignity, and 
character of Municipal life, that I ask 
the House to withhold this dangerous 
privilege. As I said at the beginning, I 
am very reluctant to oppose these Bilis, 
or to put these Municipalities to any in- 
convenience. I have raised the question 
in the hope that we may get a 
Committee to investigate the whole ques- 
tion. The Chairman of Committees has 
informed me that he will strike the 
Manufacturing Clauses out of this and all 
similar Bills, and intends to support the 
proposal for a Joint Committee, which I 
understand will not be opposed by 
the Municipalities. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I do not propose to 
object to the Second Reading 
of this Bill, or of the other Bills 
which raise the same question. Of course, 
in saying that I reserve to myself the 
right at any time to raise the whole 
question involved -in these other Bills, 
but I trust that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will agree to appoint a Committee 
to look into the matter. I will not, how- 
ever, further press any objection to the 
Second Reading, but reserve to myself 
the right to move any instruction on any 
particular clause which we may think 
to be desirable at a later period. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) : This Bill is one of a series which 
lays down proposals of a novel and objec- 
tionable character. I would draw the at- 
tention of the House especially to a pro- 
vision which appears in Clause 40, under 
which any cow-sheds from whence milk is 
supplied in the limits of the borough, 
although situated outside the limits of 
the borough, are to be subject to the in- 
spection of the borough officials. Now, 
that is certainly a novel proposal. I am 
by no means objecting to giving every pro- 
tection to the consumers of milk, such 
protection being exercised within the 
actual limits of the borough itself; and 
I do not suppose there will be anyone of 
us here who would say one word against 
such protection being fully given. But 
Clause 40 gives a power which I venture 
to think is entirely novel, and I myself 
have never heard of such a proposal in 
any other Act of Parliament. Permission 
is to be given to the authorities of a 


Sir John Lubbock. 
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borough to exercise power outside the 
borough limits. My right honourable 
Friend who has just sat down, as I under- 
stood him, thought the whole question of 
Private Bill legislation connected with 
the trading of Municipal Corporations 
should be dealt with by a representative 
Committee of the House, and I do not 
know whether he intended to include 
within the scope of that inquiry such mat- 
ters as I have just referred to. The claim 
by Municipal Authorities to exercise 
powers outside their limits involves sucha 
grave departure from the existing law 
that I do not think it should be sanctioned 
without the express authority of the 
House. I am not going into the question 
as to how sufficient safeguards should be 
embodied for the protection of consumers 
of milk, or how protection should be af- 
forded with respect to other Measures. 
But I do think that there ought to be 
some uniform scheme adopted, and I 
hope that some representative of the 
Government will enlighten the House as 
to the view which the Government takes 
upon this important question. I shall 
not be prepared to acquiesce in this Bill 
proceeding, unless I have an assurance 
that whatever measures are taken are to 
be made applicable to the whole ques- 
tion involved in these numerous Muni- 
cipal Bills. A strong feeling has been 
aroused, and various expressions of 
opinion have come from agricultural 
bodies, and some strong representations, 
I have every reason to know, have been 
addressed to Her Majesty's Government 
upon this subject, and I, therefore, trust 
that the Government will now say what 
steps they intend to take. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basingstoke) : 
There are several of these Bills which 
have the same provisions in them with 
regard to the inspection of cow-sheds out- 
side the Municipal area. Nobody, I am 
sure, wishes to limit a thorough inspec- 
tion with regard to the sanitary matters 
inside the area of the borough, but when 
it comes to their going outside the 
borough it might happen that various in- 
spectors of various boroughs would be 
inspecting the same cow-sheds, and would 
be holding different opinions as to 
whether those cow-sheds are clean and 
sanitary or the reverse. I have put down 
an Instruction with regard to another Bill 
in order that some of these objectionable 
provisions should be eliminated from it. 
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I certainly agree with the right honour- 
able Gentleman that there ought to be 
some uniform measure adopted, by which 
sanitary means should be taken to inspect 
cow-sheds and provide for the absolute 
purity of the milk supplied within the 
area of the boroughs ; but I do not think 
that any borough should have the power 
to go outside its own area. I think, after 
the expression of opinion that we have 
heard to-day, that the Committee up- 
stairs will take notice of what has been 
said, and will be guided to some extent 
by the conversation which has taken 
place, and will probably modify Clause 40 
of this Bill, and similar Clauses which 
may be contained in other Bills. 


Mr. GALLOWAY (Manchester, W.): 
This Bill has a _ provision in i 
similar to provisions contained in other 
Corporation Bills, and I think that the 
Government should do something by 
which a decision may be come to by this 
House giving uniformity to the whole of 
these Bills. The right honourable Gentle- 
man said that he had no objection to these 
boroughs taking powers in respect of the 
sanitary condition of cow-sheds and the 
purity of the milk supplied therefrom in 
the area of their own borough. Now, Sir, 
unfortunately, the borough which I have 
the honour to represent does not possess 
in. its area any cow-sheds, and therefore 
a provision of this sort would be abso- 
lutely inoperative. I think my right 
honourable Friznd will admit the neces- 
sity uf every precaution being taken in 
order to see that rroduce which is offered 
for sale in a large working class borough 
like Manchester should be as far as pos- 
sible protected from anything like the 
danger of fever. What I want to ask the 
right honourable Gentleman is whether 
he will take into consideration the ap- 
pointment of inspectors, either locally or 
by the Government, in the various areas. 
That, I think, would meet the case and 
rcmove the objections of my right honour- 
able Friend, and the objections of those 
who are acting with him in this matter. 
If the Government would give us some 
idea of their intentions with regard to 
this point, I think that the Bill might be 
allowed to proceed to the Committee, and 
as these and other Bills come before the 
various Private Bill Committees each 
Corporation should vive an undertaking 
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to agree to anything which the right 
honourable Gentleman may propose with 
regard to this matter. 


Mr. WARNER (Staffordshire, Lich- 
field): Although we quite realise the im- 
portance of taking precautions against the 
spread of disease, yet at the same time I 
think the Local Authorities throughout 
the country districts have claims not to 
be overridden by the Authorities in their 
own towns, and I think the only way in 
which this question can be properly dealt 
with, is for the Government to appoint 
the inspectors, because I think that the ap- 
pointment by the Government of inspec- 
tors would get over the difficulties. The 
milk produced would be inspected by 
these officials on a uniform system, and 
there would be no complaint on the part 
of the boroughs nor of the Local Authori- 
ties of being over-ridden by any Sanitary 
Authority. The Board of Agriculture 
has a perfect right to have such an in- 
spection, and I think it ought to be done 
by them. Unfortunately, I believe at the 
present moment Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not intend to appoint inspectors. 
I asked a question on this subject the 
other day and got an answer from Her 
Majesty's Government to the effect that 
they would not appoint inspectors ; but 
I think when they see the difficulty which 
is created under these Bills, they will 
probably take the matter up and en- 
deavour to do something. I think that 
the appointment by the Government of 
inspectors will meet all the difficulties of 
the case, for there can be no possible 
doubt about it that the County Authori- 
ties will object very much to the town 
inspectors inspecting cow-sheds outside 
the borough limits, and the only possible 
way to prevent disease from spreading is to 
make the inspectors Government ofticials, 
whose decision will be recognised by all 
Authorities. I trust that they will shortly 
introduce a Bill for this purpose, and 
then, as I have said before, all difficul- 
ties will be removed. ° 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: (Mr. Watrer Lone, 
Liverpool, West Derby): Everybody has 
agreed that it will be undesirable to inter- 
fere with the progress of this Bill at this 
stage, merely because, in some quarters, 
objection is taken to a certain clause. At 
the same time it is impossible to ignore 





the fact that the powers asked for in the 
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Bill now under consideration, and the 
other Bills to which reference has been 
made, are, without one exception, novel. 
There is one precedent, and one prece- 
dent only, for this proposition, and that 
is the case of the Glasgow Corporation 
Bill of 1890 ; but although that Bill gave 
the Corporation a right to exercise cer- 
tain powers outside its limits, those 
powers, I think, have never yet been used. 
Of course, we are all agreed upon the fact 
that it is desirable that every legitimate 
step should be taken to prevent the 
spread of disease, and that when it is 
spread we should be in a position to trace 
1*s origin and to discover the reason of its 
sy spreacing. The honourable Gentleman 
opposite and my honourable Friend the 
Member for Manchester suggested that 
the Government ought to bear the respon- 
sibility of appointing inspectors. I con- 
fess I do not understand what the work of 
those inspectors would be. Surely, all 
the sanitary work is entirely in the hands 
of the Local Authorities, who are fully 
equipped for the purpose of their duties. 
They have Medical Officers of Health, and 
they can obtain any opinion that they re- 
quire as to their own districts. This 
clause proposes that the Local Authori- 
ties should go out of their own districts 
into any other districts from which they 
draw supplies of milk, and the least con- 
sideration of that will show what a ridicu- 
lcus state of things will be arrived at. 
It might be that several inspectors or 
Medical Officers of Health representing 
different beroughs might meet at the 
same cow-shed or dairy outside the limits 
oi their respective boroughs. I believe it 
is a well-known fact that doctors occasion- 
ally disagree, and it 1s quite conceivable 
that you might have entirely different 
reports as to the milk supplied from this 
one place from the Medical Officers of 
Health representing different sanitary 
centres; and I cannot myself see any 
greater confusion than that which might 
result from such a state of things. The zeal 
of these Authorities is tremendous, but 
the truth of the matter is that they are a 
little too advanced in their generation. 
There is a great deal of difficulty in say- 
ing how this power, which it is proposed 
by these Bills to confer upon Local Au- 
thorities, should be carried out. At 
present Local Authorities are called 


President of Board of Agriculture. 
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upon to deal with certain diseases ; 
but that is a very’ different 
matter, because they are there called 
upon to exercise powers which they may 
properly exercise. I agree with my 
honourable Friend that we cannot ask 
the House to reject any of these Bills 
now, and it would be extremely unfair 
for any mandatory Instruction to be sent 
from this House to the Committee up- 
stairs. I think we may rely upon the fact 
that the Committees who would consider 
these Bills will call the necessary evi- 
dence, and having heard both sides of the 
question, and having some knowledge of 
what the Local Government Board does 
on these occasions, may be safely trusted 
to sift the matter thoroughly. I cannot 
help hoping that the expression of 
opinion which bas fallen from both sides 
ot the louse, coupled with the evidence 
that will be called upstairs, will form an 
excellent guide as to what the Committee 
should consider proper with regard to 
the powers that are sought for. I trust 
that the object of the right honourable 
Genileman will have been attained, and 
that it will therefore be unecessary that 
any definite instruction shall be issued 
froin this House to the Committee up- 
stairs. 


*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
At this stage of the Bill I feel sure 
that most Members of the House will 
agree that it will be undesirable to press 
the issue that has been raised any further 
at the present moment. At the same time, 
I think it is my duty to say what I have 
said in private elsewhere. I think it 
would be a very serious blunder on the 
part of the representatives of agriculture 
to stand in the way of the general results 
arrived at in these Bills. The Local Au- 
thorities rightly claim a power to protect 
the inhabitants of these great Municipal 
areas from serious diseases which may 
arise from the contamination of food sup- 
plies. That is a case which cannot be re- 
sisted, and the real case which the repre- 
seitatives of agriculture have to face, and 
which they ought to bring forward to this 
House and to Her Majesty's Ministers, is 
ts remove all those elements of confusion 
which arise from conflicting jurisdiction 
and from these powers being extended 
beyond the areas to which the Local Au- 
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thorities ought rightly to be extended. 
It is urgently necessary that Her Majesty’s 
Government should in this present Ses- 
sion recognise their duty—their impera- 
tive duty—of dealing in one uniform plan 
with this matter, and of adopting some 
uniform procedure, giving a solution of 
the ditlicullies pointed out by my right 
honourable Friend opposite. I do not 
think it is right for us to go on in this 
haphazard way with these Local Bills. 
This is a subject of the most vital impor- 
tance to the welfare of the community. But 
whatever the proper course may be, if 
these Bills can be limited to a few simple 
rowers which can be readily exercised in 
these areas ; if the Government can give 
the time to pass a_ well-considered 
Measure dealing only as a public Bill can 
deal with a case of this sort, the difficulty 
can be solved. I certainly do know this: 
that if Her Majesty’s Government are not 
prepared to deal with the whole matter 
by a public Bill this Session, it will be 
exceedingly ill advised on the part of 
agriculturists to show a violent and 
strong opposition to these local Bills, 
which are so urgently needed for the 
benefit of those communities to which 
they particularly apply. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): This 
question is of very great importance, and 
my right honourable Friend raised a very 
serious and- novel question in speaking 
of the Municipal Trading Clause contained 
in many of these Bills. He referred to 
the action of the Chambers of Commerce 
—a unanimous action—taken in the in- 
terests of the ratepayers and others. We 
have the right to expect the Government 
to give us some statement as to whether 
they intend or not to refer this matter 
to a Committee. The right honourable 
Gentleman said that he believed that the 
Chairman of Ways and Means agreed to 
this idea, and many others feel that there 
is a great danger of the already over- 
burdened ratepayers being burdened still 
further if this state of things continues. 
It does seem reasonable that we should 
ask the Government to say before these 
Bills are accepted that they will grant 
this Committee power to inquire into the 
whole subject of Municipal trading, 
which is now becoming a very large and 
important one. 


Committee of 


Question put. 


Bill read a second time. 
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DARWEN CORPORATION BILL. 


(By Order.) Read a second time, and 
committed. 


DUBLIN CORPORATION (MARKETS) 
BILL. 
(By Order.) Read a second time, and 
committed, 


DUBLIN IMPROVEMENTS (BULL ALLEY 


AREA) BILL. 
(By Order.) Read a second time, and 


committed. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION 

PAL POWERS) BILL. 

(By Order.) Read a second time, and 
committed. 


(GENE- 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE TRAMWAYS 
AND IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
(By Order.) Second Reading deferrer 
till Thursday. 


STOCKPORT CORPORATION BILL. 


(By Order.) Read a second time, and 
committed. 


WARRINGTON CORPORATION BILL. 
(By Order.) Read a second time, and 
committed, 





PUBLIC BILL DEFERRED. 


TELEGRAPH ACT (1892) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Further Proceeding on First Reading 
(15th February) deferred till Tuesday 


next. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that in selecting Members to serve on Com- 
mittees for the consideration of Private Bills 
equal consideration shall. be granted. to’ any 
.Member on the ground of his private. profession, 
business, or avocation.”—(Mr. Lloyd- 
George.) 
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Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I beg, Sir, to 
move the Instruction which stands in my 
name with regard to the Committee of 
Selection. The Motion which I move is 
different in form to the one which is 
down on the paper, but I have only altered 
two words. I have substituted for the 
words “no exception” the words “ equal 
consideration shall.” The object, of 
course, is that there shall not be any 
tpecial consideration which can be urged 
by any individual Member as to his par- 
ticular business which shall exempt him 
from serving on Committees on Private 
Bills. Of course, it is not intended to 
apply to events which may happen in the 
course of the next few weeks which might 
prevent any individual Member from 
doing his duty on the Committee, and 
which should be taken into account by 
the Committee of Selection. But a prao- 
tice has grown up of granting something 
in the nature of a general exception in 
favour of one or two professions. My 
contention is that that should not be so 
for the future. It is not a Rule of the 
Heuse ; it is not a Standing Order; in 
fact, it is in defiance of the Rules of the 
House. We are all here on terms of per- 
fect equality. There is ao Rule which ad- 
mits of any exception or favour or privi- 
lege to any particular profession, and it is 
not right that, in the interests of one 
profession (I am not going to allude par- 
ticularly to that profession) there 
should be a Rule which extends a larger 
share of the burden, of the drudgery of 
the work of the House to those who are 
not engaged in a few particular avoca 
tions. I can quite understand a barrister 
saying that in the course of the month 
of February he would not be able to at- 
tend certain Committees because he has 
certain work to do, and I can quite under- 
stand the Committee of Selection taking 
that into account and saying that that 
particular Member shall be exempted 
during particular months, but anything in 
the shape of a General Rule exempting a 
man because he happens to be a barrister 
is very unfair to the rest of the House. 
It is very true that a Member who is 
calied upon to attend these Private Bill 
Committees performs very onerous duties, 
and those duties are growing heavier 
every year, and there is a disposition on 
the part of Members to claim exemption, 
and if this is permitted to go on, the 
whole work of Private Bill Committees 
will necessarily fall upon tl.ose few Mem- 
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bers who are willing to take their share 
in what I may call the drudgery of the 
work of the House. Therefore I move that 
there shall be no general exemption, but 
that there shall be an exemption upon 
special considerations, and I therefore 
keg to move the Notice as amended which 
stands in my name. 


Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.): I 
rise to second this Motion, and I think 
with the Mover of it that there ought to 
be no particular exception with regard to 
this particular work. It may have been 
all right in the days in which there 
was a large class who had a great 
deal of leisure and very little busi- 
ness ; but in these days there is a large 
number of Members of this House who are 
interested in agriculture, and who under- 
take the management of their own es- 
tates, which is, after all, so necessary. 
Therefore I say that there is no clas: in 
this House which has a great dea! of 
leisure, and that 1s my reason for saying 
that all the Members of the House ought 
to be treated equally. But it seems to me 
that a very large class of able men, whose 
services would be of the greatest value on 
Private Bill Committees, are by custom 
exempt. Every Member of the House 
will feel that a barrister having a 
large practice and great experience 
of examination and cross - examination 
of witnesses is the very man who 
would be most useful to sit upon these 
Committees, but by this self-denying 
ordinance these practical men who do 
great service to the House and to the 
country at large are not allowed to serve 
upon these Private Bill Committees. It 
may be unpleasant, it may be incon- 
venient, it may not be profitable to 
men of large legal business to serve 
on Private Bill Committees, but I 
am quite sure that if brought before 
them in the House they would say—very 
properly and very necessarily—that the 
convenience of this House and the ser- 
vice of the public ought to stand before 
any private question, however importent 
it may be. 


*Mr. HALSEY (Herts, Watford): I am 
sure that the House will expect a few 
words from me on this question, and in 
addressing myself to the matter before 
the House I must beg the indulgence 
of the House for the position in 
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which I find myself, in having to take 
the place of one like my right honourable 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford, who has for so many years pre- 
sided aver this Committee. His sound 
judgment and ripe experience (to which 
I feel I can lay no possible claim) did, I 
am sure, obtain, as it ought to obtain, 
the confidence of this House. I beg to 
take this opportunity of thanking the 
honourable Gentleman opposite for the 
courtesy with which he has treated us 
all through on this matter. He postponed 
his Motion till this day for this reason: 
that we believed that the Committee of 
Selection would be constituted in its old 
form, and that my right honourabie 
Friend, as its Chairman, would have been 
ready to deal with the Motion which has 
been made. Providence has ruled it other- 
wise. My right honourable Friend, as 
the House is aware, is suffering from a 
most grievous affliction, and I am sure 
that I am expressing not merely my own 
feelings, but the feelings of every Member 
of this House, in whatever quarter he may 
sit, in tendering to the right honourable 
Gentleman our deepest and most sincere 
sympathy in the trial that has befallen 
him—a trial which must deprive us for 
a time of his presence, and of his large 
experience upon this as upon all other 
matters. Now, Sir, I come to deal with 
the Motion of the honourable Gentleman, 
ond I am bound to say that it would have 
been impossible to have accepted the 
Motion in the form in which it was 
originally put down on the paper, because 
it was of too large and sweeping a char- 
acter, and because it would have abso- 
lutely bound the Committee to deal with 
every individual case. Now, the Motion 
as it is now proposed represents much 
more fairly what it has always been, I 
wiil venture to say, the endeavour of the 
Committee of Selection to arrive at. 
The view which we take, and which we 
have always endeavoured to uphold, is 
best expressed in the answer which was 
given by my right honourable Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford, 
who was asked a question on the subject 
early last Session. On that occasion he 
stated that no Member of the House had 
any right of exemption from service on 
Private Bill Committees, either by Stand- 
ing Order or Instruction of the House ; 
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but that it had ordinarily been ihe cus- 
tom of the Committee of Selection not. 
to place on such Committees Members of 
the learned professions actively engaged 
in practice. Should, however, there be 
a difficulty in obtaining an adequate 
supply of Members qualified to serve, the 
Committee of Selection would consider it 
their primary duty to call upon any Mem- 
ber to serve who, in their judgment, ought 
to take part in those labours, even 
if such demand might involve a modi- 
fication of the previous custom. Now, 
I should like to supplement that by 
seying that I think I am expressing the 
opinion of the Committee when I say that 
whatever may be the claim of Members 
to be excused on the ground of profes- 
sional engagements, they are carefully con- 
sidered by the Committee. These appeals 
for excuse are not limited alone to barris- 
ters, but we have solicitors, bankers, mer- 
chants, and members of other professions. 
Our object is to take each case on its 
merits. When an honourable Member 
applies to us, and writes to say that his 
avocation makes it inconvenient for him 
to attend to his duties on the Committee, 
it always has been our custom to en- 
deavour to give full consideration to his 
representations, and to call upon him to 
serve or not. as we think it is expedient in 
the interests of the House and the carry- 
ing on of the Committees. I am bound 
to say that we fully recognise, we always 
have recognised, that it is the bounden 
duty of every Member of this House to serve 
on a Private Bill Committee if he should 
be required to do so. At the same time, 
we endeavour to carry out that obligation 
and enforce it with as much consideration 
for the convenience of individual Mem- 
bers as is consistent with the due per 
formance of this important work. I do 
not know whether the honourable Mem- 
ber will think it necessary to press this 
Motion in its amended form. I confess 
that I see no reason why the House should 
not accept this Motion ; but whether the 
Motion stands or whether the honourable 
Member will be content with the discus 
sion that may take place before the mat 
ter is finally settled, this I can at any rate 
venture to say, that I for one do not 
regret this point having been raised. I 
believe that it will strengthen the hands 
of the Committee, and that it will also 
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show what there may have been need to 
show to the very numerous younger Mem- 
bers of this House, that it is as much a 
part of their duty, if called upon, to give 
up their own convenience and to serve 
upon these Private Bill Committees, as 
it is to perform any of the other duties 
which they come to this House to per- 


form. If any difficulty should in the 
future arise in obtaining the services of 
these Members, then I trust that 
the House will support the Com- 


mittee .of Selection. But I should 
like on that point, with all respect, 
to point out that [ cannot quite acquit the 
House itself of a little laxity. The House 
appears to have established rather an 
abrogation of its ancient practices during 
the last two or three years. I do not know 
how long, because I have not had time 
sufficient to go into the question. In my 
early Parliamentary days, if a Member 
serving on a Private Bill Committee did 
not attend on any particular day the 
Chairman of the Committee reported 
to the House the fact that that 
Member had not attended, and the 
fact was duly entered on the journals 
of the House, and the entry was 
invariably followed by a distinct 
order of the House that that Mem- 
ber do attend the Committee on the fol- 
lowing day. That was a peremptory order, 
and that was a custom which was never 
departed from except, of course, in the 
case of sickness or ill-health. That order 
was sufficient to bring to the notice of the 
Member in question that it was his duty 
to serve, and that if he set that order at 
defiance the consequences might be 
serious. I do not know how it has crept 
up in the last two years, but the House 
seems to have been less urgent in this 
matter. I have got here two instances 
which I should like to give to the House. 
On June 18th, 1890, I find, from the 
journals of the House, that Mr. Davenport 
reported, from Group G. on Private Bill 
Committees, that the Committee could 
not proceed to business in consequence 
of the absence of Mr. Henniker Heaton, 
and, curiously enough, Mr. Lloyd George. 
The House ordered that the two honour- 
able Members “do attend the Committee 
to-morrow at half-past 11”; that was the 
ancient practice of the House. But then, 
coming to modern times, I find rather a 
different practice in vogue. On May 6th, 
1898, it was reported that Mr. Harwood 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 
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was absent from a Private Bill Commit- 
tee; that Report was ordered to lie upon 
the Table. I will venture to suggest that 
the House would strengthen the hands of 
the Committee of Selection in insisting 
uyon the service of Members. They can 
do that by reverting to the old practice— 
that, is, that. if a Member is absent from 
his duty on the Committee an Order 
should be issued saying that he should 
attend. At any rate it would have the 
efiect of impressing upon the young and 
inexperienced Members of, this Houss 
that it is a part of their duty to 
attend on these Private Bill) Com- 
mittees. I trust that this discussion will 
impress, especially upon the younger 
Members of this House, the fact that it 
is an obligation on their part to attend 
to all duties that appertain to 
membership of this House, and not 
merely to those which may bring them 
before the public and before the notice 
of their constituents. I believe this 
discussion will strengthen the hands of 
the Committee of Selection, and that it 
will in that way conduce to the proper 
carrying out of this very important part 
of the work of the House with undi- 
minished efficiency. 


*Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I do not desire to say more than a few 
words upon this occasion. There can be 
no doubt that in all legislative assemblies 
it is well known that all Members are 
considered equal, and yet we find an at- 
tempt in this House to create a privi- 
leged class. Because these men happen to 
be engaged in a particular profession, 
they are to be allowed to have more privi- 
leges than their brother Members. I well 
remember hearing the late Mr. Gladstone 
argue that there was no difference in any 
point amongst the Members of this 
House. We find that there is no rule or 
regulation upon this matter. This cus 
tom has simply grown up, and it has 
grown up altogether in favour of barris 
ters. But, Sir, business men have equal 
claims upon their time as barristers have. 
Then there are those Members who are 
directors of public companies. They 
must give some time to the work of an 
office and to attend any Board of which 
they are members, and I cannot see that 
a Member of this House, who prefers 
to play golf, should not have 
the same privileges as Members who 
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happen to be barristers. The right 
honourable Gentleman the Chairmen of 
the Committee stated that we would be 
excused from attending Private Bill Coin- 
mittees if, in their judgment, we should 
be excused. That I entirely object to. 
Let a roster be made, and those who de- 
sire to excuse themselves, either for busi- 
1:e8s or pleasure, find somebody who would 
be willing to perform their duty. So far 
as L know, the younger Members like to 
serve on these Committees, but I repeat 
that it is manifestly unfair that those 
who do not happen to be members of the 
legal profession should be placed at: a dis- 
advantage with their brother Members. 


(Juestion put. 


Instruction agreed to. 


PETITIONS. 
BOROUGH FUNDS ACT, 1872. 
Petition from Reigate, for alteration 
of Law; to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 
Petition from Dundee, against State 
Regulation ; to lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 
Petition fren. London, for extension 
to women; to lie upon the Table. 


PETROLEUM BILL. 
Petition from Glasgow, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


POOR LAW RELIEF (DISFRANCHISE- 
MENT). 
Petition from Hunslet, for alteration 
of Law; to lie upon the Table. 
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PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION 
(MUNICIPAL TRADING). 

Petitions for inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee ;—From Oldham (two); North 
Shields (two); Immisch Electric Launch 
Company; Kidderminster; Potteries 
Electric Traction Company; Brighton 
(two); General Electric Tramway Com- 
pany; Hartlepool; Gateshead (two) ; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Guildford; London 
(ten) ; Dudley ; Dublin (three) ; Halifax 
(two); Master Plumbers’ Association ; 
Shrewsbury; Bradford (three); Col- 
chester; Exmouth: Liverpool (three) ; 
Wolverhampton ; Aldridge Colliery Com- 
pany; Ventnor; Crewe; Electric Con- 


struction Conipany; Messieurs John 
Spencer and Sons; Leicester; Bury; 
Preston; Westminster; Nottingham 
(four); Sowerby Bridge; Messieurs 
James Higgs and Sons; Manchester 


(four); Wirral; Cerpet Manufacturing 
Company; East of Scotland; Dover ; 


Sheftield; Carlisle; Blyth; Bath; 
Leeds; Matlock; Lincoln; Poole: 
Southport; Rhyraney; South of Scot- 
land; Southampton; Hyde; Gosport 
(two); Glasgow; Keighley; South 
Metropolitan Gas Company; Cam- 


bridge ; Val de Travers Ashphalte Paving 
Company; Skipton: Middleton; Bir- 
mingham (two); Lambeth; Ashton- 
under-Lyne; Leicester; Walker and 
Wallsend ; Birkenhead ; Master Builders’ 
Association; Kensington; Redhill; 
Lancashire and Cheshire; Preston; 
Sunderland; and Horrowgate; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS TO 
CHILDREN. 
Petition from Orsett, for alteration of 
Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour ;—From Appleby ; 
--Southport ;—-St. John’s Wood ;—Bed- 
ford;—Downham Market ;—Birming- 
ham ;—Bristol ;—and, South Bristol 
(four) ; to lie upon the Table. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 
Petition from Leeds, for alteration ; 





to lie upon the Table. 
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ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, CHICHESTER| STATISTICAL ABSTRACT (FOREIGN 
(CHARITY COMMISSIONERS’ SCHEME). COUNTRIES). 


Petitior. from Chichester, against con- 
firmation ; to lic upon the Table. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 
Petition from Gower, for repeal; to 
lie upon the Table. 


VIVISECTION. 
Petitions for prohibition ;—from Beth- 
nal Green; and Shoreditch; to lie 
upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 

PARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1899-1900. 

Copy presented.—-of Estimates for 
Civil Services and Revenue Depart- 
ments for the year ending 3lst March 
1900, together with a Copy of the Mem- 
morandum by the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury relating thereto (by 
command); to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. (No. 69.) 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 

Copies presented,—of Treasury Min- 
utes declaring that the under-mentioned 
persons were appointed to the offices 
set against their names without a Civil 
Service Certificate through inadvertence 
on the part of the Heacs of their De- 
partment, namely :— 


Francis Bailey, Postman, Woodford 
Green, Post Office Department, 
dated 10th February 1899 ; 

William James Ewington, Postmas- 
ter, Ambleside, Post Office De- 
partment, dated llth February 
1899 ; 


(by Act); to lie upon the Table. 





Copy presented,—of Statistical Ab- 
stract for the principal and other 
Foreign Countries in each year from 
1887 to 1896-7 (Twenty-fifth Number) 
(by Command); to lie upon the Table. 


RAILWAYS (AUTOMATIC COUPLINGS). 

Copy presented,—of Memorandum by 
F. J. S. Hopwood, C.B., C.M.G., Assis- 
tant Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
upon the use of Automatic Couplings 
on Railway Stock, with special reference 
to American experience (by Command) ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1839-1900. 
Estimates presented,--for the year 
1899-1900, with Explanation of Differ- 
ences (by Command); to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. (No. 70.) 


NAVY (STATEMENT EXPLANATORY 
OF ESTIMATES). 

Copy presented,—of Statement of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty explanatory 
of the Navy Estimates, 1899-1900 (by 
Command); to lie upon the Table. 


COLONIAL REPORTS (ANNUAL). 

Copy presented,—of Report No. 257 
(Cocos-Keeling and Christmas Islands, 
Report on the Annual Visit for 1898) 
(by Command) ; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, No. 
2206 (by Command); to lie upon the 
Table. 


ARMY (RECRUITING). 
Copy presented,—of Annual Report of 
the Inspector-General of Recruiting for 


1898 (by Command); to lie upon the 
Table. 
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ARMY (MILITARY SAVINGS BANKS). 


Copy presented,—of Statement of the 
Amounts due by the Public to Depositors 
on 3lst March 1897, and of the Re- 
ceipts, Interest, and Disbursements 
during the year ended 3lst March 1898, 
etc. (by Act); to lie upon the Table. 


SEA FISHERIES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Copy ordered, “of Statistical Tables 
and Memorandum relating to the Sea 
Fisheries of the United Kingdom in the 
year 1898; including also a Return 
showing the Quantity of Fish carried by | 
Railway from each of the Principal Ports | 
of England and Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in each year from 1893 to 1898, 
inclusive (in continuation of Parliamen- 
tary Paper, No. 96, of Session 1898).”— 
(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table ; and to be printed. (No. 
71.) 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 

Copy ordered, “ of Statement showing 
the Production and Consumption of Al- 
coholic Beverages (Wine, Beer, and 
Spirits) in the various Countries of 
Europe, in the United States, and in the 
principal British Colonies ; together with 
Statistical Tables relating thereto, in 
each year from 1885 to 1897, as far as 
the particulars can be stated (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
408, of Session 1897).”—(Mr. Ritchie.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. (No. 
72.) 


NAVY (SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 
1898-99). 

Order (16th February), That the said 
Estimate do lie upon the Table, and be 
printed, read, and discharged :—Esti- 
mate withdrawn.—_( Mr. Macartney-) 


MEMBERS ABSENCE. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Leave of Absence,—to Sir John Mow- 
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FISHINGS AND FORESHORES (SCOT- 
. LAND). 


Return ordered, “of all persons to 
whom any Crown Rights of Fishings or 
Foreshores in Scotland have been sold or 
leased by the Office of Woods, with the 
dates of grants and consideration paid, 
whether in a lump sum or as rent to the 
Crown, to the end of 1898 (in continua- 
tion of Parliamentary Paper, No. 161, of 
Session 1893).".—(Mr. Weir.) 


METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES. 


Adjourned Debate (20th February) on 
Motion for Appointment of Select Com- 
mittee deferred till to-morrow. 


SALISBURY PLAIN (RENTALS). 
Address for “ Return (in continuation 
of (C. 9032), for 1898) giving the gross 
and net Rentals of various properties at 
Salisbury Plain purchased by the War 
Department, as well as the amounts at 
which they are rated for the poor rate.” 
—(Mr. Thomas Bayley.) 


METROPOLIS WATER BILL. 
Ordered, That the Examiners of Peti- - 
tions for Private Bills do examine the 
Metropolis Water Bill, with respect to 
compliance with the Standing Orders 
relative to Private Bills. 


QUESTIONS. 


LOCAL RATES. 

Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON (Leices- 
ter, Loughborough): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether it is his intention to 
introduce, during the present Session of 
Parliament, a Bill dealing with the valua- 
tion and collection of local rates in Eng- 
land and Wales, as recommended in the 
First Report of the Royal Commission 
on Local Taxation now sitting? 


Toe SECRETARY to tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 





bray, until Easter, on account of domes- 
tie affliction —/Sir William Walrond.) | 
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Russett, Tyrone, 8.): My right honour- 
able Friend the President of the Local 
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Catile Transit {COMMONS} Rates in Ireland. 


Government Board answered a precisely| Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
similar question last Thursday.” He said | INDIA (Lord Gzorcz Hamizron, Middle- 
that the subject was engaging his atten-| sex, Ealing): The date of the appoint- 
tion, but that he was unable to make| ment of the Royal Commission to in- 
any statement with regard to it. I have quire into Indian Expenditure was the 
nothing to add to what was said then. | 24th of May, 1895. I learn that the 
| Commission held 46 sittings for the 

'taking of evidence, and examined 31 

| witnesses. The oral evidence closed on 

STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY ithe 2ist July, 1897. No sittings have 
BUILDINGS. | since that date been held for the con- 

Sm HENRY FOWLER (Wolverhamp- sideration of the draft Report. A large 


ton, E.): I beg to ask the Vice-Presi-| part is, I understand, in print; but I 
dent of the Committee of Council on| 22ve not been informed when it will be 
Dictiicn abies tie stleidion tan submitted to the Commission, and I am, 


: | therefore, not in a position to name any 
been called to the action of the County | diate: tee ttn pono tm : 


Council of Staffordshire in diverting from | 


technical education a sum of £7,000 | Sir H. FOWLER: May I ask the right 
(part of the grant from the Customs and) honourable Gentleman whether he in- 
Excise) for the purpose of completing | tends to take any steps in this matter, 
the County Buildings; whether he is| the evidence having closed upwards of 18 
aware that the assessable annual value; months ago? I may say, as a justifica- 
of the Administrative County of Stafford | tion for putting the Question to him, 
is upwards of £3,300,000, and that the| that the proceedings of the Committee 
annual charge for interest and sinking | over which I have the honour to preside, 
fund for the £7,000 would be £350 for in reference to Indian currency are seri- 


30 years; and whether any steps 
will be taken to insure that the grants 
made from the Customs and Excise to 
local authorities shall be devoted to 
educational purposes! 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. Gorsr, Camb. University) : I have 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
statements in the first and second para- 
graphs. The Committee of Council have 
no power in the matter. The applica- 
tion of the grant referred to is entirely 
in the discretion of the County Council. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN 
EXPENDITURE. 
Sm H. FOWLER: I beg to ask 


the Secretary of State for India what 
was the date of the appointment of the 
Royal Commission to inquire into Indian 
expenditure; how many sittings were 
held, and how many witnesses were ex- 
amined ; what was the date of the closing 
of the evidence; how many sittings 
have the Commission held for the con- 
sideration of their report; and when 
does he expect to lay the Report upon 
the Table? 





| ously hampered by their not being in a 
position to obtain the decision of this 
Commission upon the civil expenditure 
of India. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
'INDIA: The Secretary has no control 
| whatever over the proceedings of a Com- 
mission of this kind. I think there is an 
understood rule that, when a Commis- 
|sion of this kind is appointed and has 
| taken the evidence necessary to enable 
| it to form a judgment, the Report should 
| be presented to the Commission in order 
| that it may come to a conclusion as soon 


| as possible. 





CATTLE TRANSIT RATES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that the 
Great Northern Railway, Ireland, are 
giving special rates from Ardee to Scot- 
land for cattle, and that that company 
have declined to give some facilities to 
the cattle traders of Carrickmacross ; 
whether he is aware that the action of 
the Great Northern Railway Company 
in this matter is of great injury to the 
town of Carrickmacross; and what 
course does he intend to take in order to 
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give the traders of Carrickmacross the, schools, and also to the principle laid 
same opportunities of sending cattle to| down by the Department that all new 
Scotland as the traders of Ardee? | colleges should accept the conscience 

| clause and that all applicants for admis- 

Tue PRESIDENT or tne BOARD or! sion should be on an equal footing, he 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnie, Croydon): I, will give an assurance that no such 
aim not aware that the facts are as stated | scheme as that mentioned by the Bishop 
by the honourable Member. The generai | of Rochester will be sanctioned by the 
manager says— | Department ? 

| 

“The company canno smselv ive | oO : 
soy ragacampany camet gf henelees Sve] Sop J, GORST: The Education De 
can only control the railway portion of the| partment have sanctioned a scheme for 
journey. They have, however, rates in|a Residential Church of England Train- 
pe gs to all the shipping ports on aa College, on condition that provision 
*$ is made for at Jeast an equal number 

We aii | of day students, who are to be admitted 

e adds— ; : 

under a strict conscience clause. The 

Committee of Council do not admit that 
been made by the cattle traders of Carrick-| the accommodation in Church colleges is 
macross for through rates to Scotland. | elveedir suiflicient. With werd te the 
question has been mooted as to the arrang- CECRET SURO. eee oe eee 
ing of a through rate vid Belfast, which has | latter part of paragraph (2), the Depart- 
not, however, been carried out, because of | ment have never refused a grant to a 
the shipping companies not having seen | new training college on the ground that 
their way so far to agree to through rates. | ‘t had not a conscience clause. 

Mr. DALY: Is the right honourable 
Gentleman aware that the Carrickma-| 
cross Council have applied to the com- 
pany on this subject? 





“T do not find that any application has 


MILITARY HEAD-DRESS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I beg 
Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or) to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
TRADE: That is not material. My | War whether he can state the number 
position is this, that the railway com-| of men who suffered from sunstroke 
panies have no power of themselves to | during the poem nina shunt agaad Salisbury in 
give through rates. The shipping com- August and September last ; whether any 
panies to whom the steamers belong | died from this cause; and, if _ how 
will not consider them. The steamers | ™@?Y ; and whether any steps have been 
do not belong to the railway company. taken to provide a more suitable head 
" ‘ covering in hot weather, as recommended 

by the Commander-in-Chief in his report 


on the Manceuvres. 
CHURCH TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 





TEACHERS. 

Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (York, W.R., 
Morley): I beg to ask the Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether it is true, as stated by 
the Bishop of Rochester in October last, 
that the Education Department has sanc- 
tioned a scheme for a new training col- 
lege for teachers, to Which Nonconform- 
ists are to be refused admittance as 
resident students and only offered a 
limited number of places as day students, 
the whole institution to be under the 
control of the Anglican Church and 
under the management of Miss Bishop ; 
and whether, having regard to the fact 
that there is already ample accommoda- 
tion in Church colleges to supply the 
demand for trained teachers in Church 





Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. Gerorce WrnpHax, 
Dover): There were 61 cases of sun- 
stroke, but there were no deaths from 
this cause. The Commander-in-Chief 
has made no recomendation for any 
change of head-dress. He noted that 
the field cap gave insufficient protection 
against the sun during the exceptionally 
hot weather experienced. 


Mr. WARNER (Stafford, Lichfield) : 
Does the same remark apply to the 
Glengarry ! 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Yes. I think any 
criticism of the field cap would apply 
to the Glengarry, which is worn by the 
Militia. 

B 








39 Ross and Cromarty 
BRITISH BOYS FOR THE NAVAL 
RESERVE. 


Mr. WARR (Liverpool, Toxteth): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the Board are prepared 
to assist in carrying into effect a scheme 
which has been submitted to them by 
a firm of Liverpool shipowners, who 
have intimated their willingness to un- 
dertake to carry on each of the vessels 
under their management from two to 
four British boy sailors, to be selected 
by the Board of Trade, to serve for 
three years, and to be trained for the 
Royal Naval Reserve, receiving payment 
from the shipowners at rates specified, 
the Board providing on engagement 
such outfit as may be thought necessary, 
and providing for general  super- 
vision of the boys by their officials ; and 
whether, if the Board of Trade have not 
at present the requisite authority for 


the provision of outfit or for any other | 
purpose connected with the scheme, he | 


is prepared to propose legislation by 
which such authority will be conferred! 


Tus PRESIDENT or rae BOARD or 
TRADE: I am glad my honourable 
Friend has asked me the Ques- 
tion, as it enables me to. ex- 
press my sense of the public-spirited 
action which Messrs. Elder Dempster 
and Co. propose to take in connection 
with this matter. With regard to out- 
fits for the boys, however, the Merchant 
Shipping Acts give no authority for 
their direct provision, but I should have 
thought that the allowance off the Light 
Dues provided by last year’s Act would 
more than cover their cost. 
stand from Messrs. Elder Dempster 
and Co. that they do not now attach the 
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ition of the 
I under- | 


conditions named to the employment of | 


the boys. 


SCOTCH SCHOOL BOARD ELECTORAL 


REGISTERS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate, having 
regard to the fact that several thou- 
sands of ratepayers in Scotland, who are 
entitled to vote for the Parliamentary 
representative and the County and Parish 
Council, are debarred from voting at 
School Board elections by reason of their 
rentals being less than £4, will he state 
whether a date has yet been fixed for 
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bringing in the promised Bill dealing 
with the question! 


Toe LORD ADVCCATE (Mr. A. 
GraHaM Mocrray, Buteshire): I have 


referred to all my previous answers to 
the honourable Member on this sub- 
ject, and there is no promise contained 
in them to bring in a Bill, as alleged in 
the Question. Having carefully con- 
sidered the subject, the Government are 
not prepared to make any promise in 
regard to it. 


Mr. WEIR: But is it not the fact 
that last year the right honourable 
Gentleman promised to bring in a Bill 
by the next School Board elections? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I have 
looked through all the answers. It is not 
so. 


ROSS AND CROMARTY COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the Secretary for 
Scotland has received a copy of a resolu- 
tion, which was carried unanimously 
at a meeting of the Ross and Cromarty 
County Council in December last, in 
which they again request the Govern- 
ment to provide by legislation that the 
council and the district committees shall 
be enabled to construct and _ repair 
bridle-paths, footbridges, etc., out of the 
road rates, as provided in the 12th sec- 
Local Government Bill 
brought in by the Secretary for Scot- 
land in April, 1895; and further to 
provide for the County Council and 
Parish Council elections being held at 
a more genial period of the year, as was 
provided in the 16th section of the same 
Bill; and will he state what steps it is 
proposed to take in the matter? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I am in- 
formed by the Secretary for Scotland 
that he has not received the Resolution 
referred to in the first portion of the 
honourable Member’s Question, but has 
received one of a similar nature from 
the Lews District Committee. It is not 
proposed to legislate on the point, but 
if the honourable Member will refer to 
the appendices of the report of the Con- 


gested Districts Board, he will find that 
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Ordnance Survey 


certain roads, footbridges, and bridges in 
Ross and Cromarty are being con- 
structed by aid of grants from that 
Board. As regards the second portion 
of the Question, the reply is, that no 
memorials have been received by the 
Secretary for Scotland in favour of the 
suggested change since 1893, and that 
he does not propose to legislate on the 
subject. 


SALISBURY PLAIN MANQUVRES. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
will agree to the Return relating to 
rentals on Salisbury Plain which stands 
on the Paper this day? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: 


Return will be given. 


Yes, Sir. The 


ORDNANCE SURVEY IN IRELAND. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
S.): On behalf of the honourable Mem- 
ber for Cork, I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture if he will 
explain why it is that in the annual re- 
port of the progress of the ordnance 
survey, in the sections dealing with 
England and Scotland, dates are in each 
case given showing respectively when 
the 25-inch, 6-inch, and l-inch map was 
first published, and at what date the 
revised edition was published, no such 
information is given in the cas® of Ire- 
land; and whether he will have laid 
upon the Table of the House a memo- 
randum supplying this omission, so that 
the relative progress of the survey in 
the three countries can be ascertained? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lone, 
Liverpool, W. Derby): The course which 
the survey has taken in Ireland is quite 
different from that in the case of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and it is to this fact 
that the difference to which the honour- 
able Member refers is to be attributed. 
I may state, however, that, by 1846, the 
whole of Ireland had been surveyed and 
published on the 6-inch scale. The re- 
vision of these maps was commenced 
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in 1853, and was continued until about 
10 years ago, when re-survey on the 
25-inch scale was commenced. The 
6-inch maps are now prepared by re- 
duction from those on the larger scale. 
The l-inch map of Ireland was com- 
menced in 1862. Its revision is now 
in progress, and it will be completed in 
about three years. I think that what 
I have said will supplv the information 
which the honourable Member desires. 


IRISH PLACE-NAMES IN 
SURVEY MAPS. 
Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN: On behalf 
of the honourable Member for Cork, I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether in the revision 
of the ordnance maps of Ireland any 
arrangement is made for a revision of 
the place - names under competent 
supervision, as in the case of Wales and 
Scotland; and, if not, will he explain 
why ? 


ORDNANCE 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
AGRICULTURE: The names on the 
original 6-inch maps of Ireland were sub- 
mitted to, and very carefully investi- 
gated by, three Irish scholars, all 
members of the Royal Irish Academy, 
who paid special attention to the cor- 
rect rendering of names of Irish origin. 
A similar course will be taken, on re- 
survey, in all cases in which any doubt 
as to the correctness of the names of 
Irish origin exists. The same system 
will be adopted as in the case of Scot- 
land. The circumstances are different 
in the case of Wales, where other 
arrangements have been requisite. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF CORK CITY. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN: On behalf 
of the honourable Member for Cork, I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether, in view of the 
fact that the city of Cork has been re- 
surveyed and an ordnance map published 
on the 25-inch scale, there is any reason 
why a revised map on the 6-inch scale 
should not be immediately published ; 
and whether he will state the names of 
all towns and cities in the United King- 
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dom having a population of 80,000 and 
upwards in which there has been no 
re-publication of the 6-inch ordnance 
map since 1876? 


Tue PRESIDENT or taz BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: The honourable Mem- 
ber is not correctly informed as to the 
position in regard to the Ordnance 
Survey maps of Cork. The re-survey 
of Ireland on the 25-inch scale has not 
yet reached that city, and no maps on 
that scale are, therefore, available for 
reduction to the 6-inch scale. There 
are 11 towns in the United Kingdom, 
having a population of 80,000 or up- 
wards, the 6-inch maps of which have 
not, as yet, been republished since 1876. 


CRETE. 

Mr. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs what action, if any, 
has been taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the purpose of raising funds 
to enable the Repatriation Commission in 
Crete to rebuild the ruined Christian and 
Moslem villages which suffered in 1896- 
97, and thereby meeting a need to the 
urgency of which Sir Herbert Chermside 
has borne testimony! 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
For FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Jonn 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government do not consider that 
they can properly undertake single- 
handed to contribute funds for the re- 
building of the villages; but they have 
stated that they are ready to take part 
in any well-considered scheme for assist- 
ance by the four Powers jointly towards 
this object. 


Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I wish to ask the 
right honourable Gentleman whether the 
Government will not take the initiative 
in proposing to the Powers the advance 
of a sufficient sum to enable this most 
necessary repatriation to take place? 


[No Reply.] 
Sirk ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 


Will the right honourable Gentleman 
rot answer that? 
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Mr. MacNEILL (Donegal, 8.): He is 


not allowed to answer. You have for- 
gotten the new rule. 


Srr ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
I will ask the Question on Thursday. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 

Str WALTER FOSTER (Derby, Il- 
keston): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether, in view 
of the fact that the strength of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, detailed for 
duty during the late autumn manceuvres 
—namely, 23 officers and 215 men—was 
quite inadequate for an Army of nearly 
48,000 of all ranks, and in view of Lord 
Wolseley’s comment thereon that the 
Medical Staff requires augmentation, he 
can state from what source a sufficient 
number of medical officers, as laid down 
in mobilisation tables, is to“~be drawn for 
the two Army Corps declared by the 
Commander-in-Chief to be always ready 
for embarkation for field service abroad? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The strength of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps employed at 
the manceuvres was 68 officers and 312 
men, and not 23 officers and 215 
men, as stated in the Question. The 
224 officers required for two Army Corps 
can be provided from existing home es- 
tablishments. There would be no justifi- 
cation for withdrawing 224 medical 
officers from their normal duties for 
manoeuvres. In time of war this would 
be done, and the vacancies supplied with 
civilian practitioners. 


UGANDA. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he could state to the House 
how many coolies have been imported 
from, India for the Uganda railway 
works ; how many are now employed on 
the line, how many have returned to 
India, and from what cause, and how 
many have died during the progress of 
the works; and whether there are any 
hospital returns available showing the 
amount of sickness and mortality among: 
the workmen on the railway? 
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45 Dog Licence 
Mr. BRODRICK: The number of 


coolies imported from India has been 
14,283. The latest return, that for the 
month of December last, gives the total 
number now employed as 12,019; 769 
have returned to India on expiration of 
agreement, 1,015 have been invalided, 
480 have died on works. The above 
figures are an index to the sickness and 
mortality, and hospital returns are fur- 
nished to the Foreign Office. 


RECRUITING FOR THE IMPERIAL 
ARMY IN CANADA. 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 


W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether a decision with 
regard to the repatriation of the 100th 
Regiment, Royal Canadians, and of the 
raising of a second battalion in Canada, 
has been delayed by obstacles created by 
the War Office or by the Canadian au- 
thorities, and what is the nature of such 
obstacles ; and whether, in view of the 
desire expressed by all sections of 
society in Canada, the War Office wili 
sanction the restoration to the first bat- 
talion of the so-called Leinster Regiment 
their true and honourable title of Royal 
Canadians?! 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I beg at 
the same time to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he is 
aware that, owing to the present arrange- 
ments of the War Office, young men in 
Canada desiring to enlist in the 100th 
Regiment are unable to do so unless 
they undertake a journey, sometimes ex- 
tending to as much as 3,000 miles, on 
the chance of being rejected on arrival 
at Halifax; whether he is aware that, 
in consequence of the difficulties inter- 
posed, hundreds of young Canadians 
have joined the United States Army in- 
stead of enlisting in the British Army ; 
and whether, in view of these circum- 
stances, the War Office will make some 
reasonable arrangement by which in- 
tending recruits may be approved and 
attested for the 100th Regiment, or for 
any other branch of the Army, in any 
part of Canada? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Perhaps the hon- 
ourable Member will allow me to answer 
his next Question at the same time. The 
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question of recruiting for the Regular 
Army in Canada is now under considera- 
tion. Any statement at this stage would 
be premature. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Can the 
honourable Gentleman give no informa- 
tion? Is not this question a long time 
under consideration, and when does he 
hope the end will be reached? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: No, Sir, I canst 
give the information. It is true, as the 
honourable Member says, that the sub- 
ject has been under consideration for 
some time; but it would be clearly pre- 
mature for us to express an opinion 
until we exchange views with the Cana- 
dian Government and arrive at a con- 
clusion in the matter on which both 
Governments are agreed. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Will the 
honourable Gentleman say whether the 
obstacle has arisen here or in Canada? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I am not prepared 
to call the due consideration of the ques- 
tion an obstacle either on the one side 
of the Atlantic or the other. 


Exemptions. 


DOG LICENCE EXEMPTIONS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, having regard to 
the fact that in the month of November 
last Miss Ann Mackay, Drynie Park, 
Muir of Ord, made a declaration before 
a magistrate to the effect that the dog 
kept by her is used solely for the pur- 
pose of tending sheep and cattle on her 
croft, will he state the precise provisions 
of the law on which the supervisor at 
Inveriress relied as justifying him in ex- 
cluding Miss Mackay from the privilege 
of a certificate of dog tax exemption ; 
and will the Board of Inland Revenue re- 
consider that decision? 


Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvury, Preston) : 
The Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 
1878, empowers the Board of Inland Re- 
venue to grant exemption from licence 
duty to shepherds and farmers, who 
keep and use dogs solely for the purpose 
of tending sheep or cattle on a farm. 
Miss Mackay keeps one cow and two 
heifers, and the dog is reported to be of 
no use for tending cattle. 
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Mr. WEIR: Is the right honour- 
able Gentleman aware that this lady is a 
crofter under the Act, and that her next- 
door neighbour, who is in a similar posi- 
tion, and has an exactly similar croft, 
is exempted from paying the tax for his 
dog! 


Mr. HANBURY: I do not think he 
keeps a similar dog. 


Mr. WEIR: I shall raise the question 
on the Estimates. 


THIBETAN TORTURES. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention has been 
called to statements in a recent publica- 
tion, entitled “In the Forbidden Land ” 
(vol. 1, p. 75), to the effect that of recent 
years the Government of India has had 
reported, by its own officers, cases of 
horrible torture inflicted by Thibetan 
authorities on British subjects captured 
by them on our side of the frontier; 
that some of the atrocities committed by 
the Llamas on British subjects are re- 
volting; that it is a matter of great 
regret to the Englishmen who visit these 
regions to think that the weakness of 
our officials in Kumaon has allowed and 
is allowing such proceedings still to go 
on; that the Jong Pen of Taklakot, in 
Thibet, sends over, with the sanction of 
the Government of India, his yearly 
emissaries to collect land revenue from 
British subjects living on British soil ; 
that the Shokas have to pay this tribute 
out of fear, in addition to other taxes 
and trade dues iniquitously exacted by 
the Thibetans ; and that on the slightest 
pretext the Thibetans arrest, torture 
mercilessly, fine, and confiscate property 
of British subjects on British territory ; 
whether the reports received by the 
Government in any way support these 
statements ; and whether he could inform 
the House what is the state of the 
British territory bordering on Thibet ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: My attention has been called 
to the statements contained in the pub- 
lication referred to in the honourable 
Member’s Question. No report on the 
subject has reached me from the Govern- 
ment of India, but I find from the pro- 
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ceedings of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh 
that his attention has since 1895 been 
given to the alleged exactions levied by 
Thibetan officials on the British side ot 
the northern frontier of Kumaon. The 
fronticr has since that year been re- 
peatedly visited by British officers, who 
have had interviews with the Jong Pen 
of Taklakot and other officials from the 
Thibetan side, and have clearly explained 
to them that no dues can be allowed to 
be levied by Thibetan officials from 
Bhotiya traders, who are British sub- 
jects, within the British frontier. The 
last letter of the North-West Provinces 
Government, which appears in the Pro- 
ceedings, is dated the 22nd August, and 
states that— 


“The dues collected by the Thibetans 
from the people of Darma are clearly proved 
to be not land revenue, but a trade tax, to 
which this Government has no reason to 
object. The Lieutenant-Governor is gratified 
to learn that Thibetan outrages on British 
subjects have ceased.” 


Mr. HEDDERWICK: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for india whethe- 
Darma, Chandas, and Bias, on the bor- 
ders of Thibet, form part of the British 
Empire; and whether Thibetan law is 
enforced within these regions, and the 
natives driven to bring the greater nun- 
ber of their civil and criminal cases be- 
fore Thibetan magistrates ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: Yes, Sir. The portions of the 
districts of Kumaon to which the hon- 
ourable Member probably refers, namely, 
Darma, Chandans, and Byans, are part 
of British India. I have no reason to 
suppose that any other than British law 
and authority are exercised in these 
parts. 


ENGLISH CHANNEL PASSENGER 
SERVICE. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called to 
the frequent interruptions of the service 
of passenger steamers across the Chan- 
nel, interruptions which have at Dover 
become more frequent owing to recent 
alterations in the harbour ; and whether, 
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49 Military Hospital 
of employing larger steamers for the 
cross Channel traffic until larger and 
better harbours have been provided, the 
Government will endeavour to accelerate 
the execution of the works for the con- 
struction of a new harbour at Dover, 
and will, pending the completion of those 
works, endeavour to have a scheme pre- 
pared for remedying the difficulties and 
delays to which the passenger and mail 
service across the Channel is now ex- 


posed. 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Austen Cuamperuary, Wor- 
cestershire, E.): There are two distinct 
sets of works in progress. at Dover— 
namely (1), those for the construction 
of a commercial harbour designed for 
and carried out by the Dover Harbour 
Board; and (2) the National Harbour 
works of the Admiralty, which will, 
when completed, entirely surround and 
protect the commercial harbour. The 
difficulties alluded to in the Question 
are caused by the extension of the Har- 
bour Board’s pier beyond the head of the 
existing Admiralty mole. The engincers 
of the Harbour Board pointed out tw 
that Board in August, 1896, that these 
difficulties would arise if they continued 
their extension in advance of the Admi- 
ralty works, but for reasons into which 
I need not enter the Harbour Board de- 
cided that it was undesirable to interrupt 
the progress of their contractor. The 
difficulties are in no way due to the 
Admiralty works, though they will dis- 
appear as progress is made with the 
latter. The extension of the Admiralty 
pier will be proceeded with as rapidly 
as possible. I shall be happy to show 
any honourable Member who is _ in- 
terested a plan of both sets of works, 
which will explain what has happened. 


Mr. BRYCE: I should like to ask the 
honourable Gentleman two questions 
arising out of his answer. The first is, 
when the Admiralty expect that their 
works will be completed ; and the second 
is, whether I am to understand that 
until these works are completed nothing 
can be done to remove the very serious 
disadvantages under which the service 
now labours. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 
whole of the Admiralty works are to be 
finished in 10 years from the date of the 
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contract. The Admiralty mole is to be 
completed eight years from the signing of 
the contract. But while the work is in 
progress, and long before it is actually 
completed, these difficulties will have 
disappeared. If there is anything fur- 
ther to be done to meet the present 
necessities of the situation, that should 
be done by the Harbour Board, whose 
work has caused the difficulties, and not, 
by the Government, who are not respon- 
sible for the difficulties which have 
arisen. 


Accommodation in Eqypt. 


Mr. BRYCE: Then are we to under- 
stand that no direct responsibility is 
recognised by the Government to endea- 
vour to make the service better than it 
is now, or to endeavour to improve the 
harbour accommodation ? 


[No Reply.] 


MILITARY HOSPITAL ACCOMMODA- 
TION IN EGYPT. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether he can state if, 
upon receipt of the unofficial application 
for a hospital ship by the General Officer 
commanding the Army of Uccupation in 
Egypt on 27th June, 1898, any steps 
were taken to fit out a ship and hold it 
in readiness to proceed to Egypt in anti- 
cipation of the expected renewed appli- 
cation; what steps, if any, were taken 
to supplement the existing hospital ac- 
commodation and nursing staff at Cairo 
and Alexandria, with a view to the pro- 
per care of the sick and wounded while 
awaiting embarkation; and whether he 
can state the average number of patients 
in hospital at Cairo and Alexandria be- 
tween 20th September and 30th Octo- 
ber 1898, as well as the average number 
of trained nurses in attendance on them 
during that period; also, the average 
time that each patient remained at Alex- 
andria or Cairo awaiting embarkation, 
and the number of deaths that took 
place amongst the patients! 


Mr. WYNDHAM: No steps were 
taken to fit out a hospital ship on the 
receipt of the unofficial communication. 
The hospital accommodation at Cairo 
and Alexandria was supplemented by 
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tents pitched close to the Hospitals; at 
Cairo, where the accommodation is 
greatly in excess of normal peace re- 
quirements, the tents were used for a 
few days only. The average number of 
patients in hospital during September 
was at Cairo 354, at Alexandria 113; 
during October, at Cairo 347, at Alexan- 
dria 268. Information has been asked 
. for from Egypt as to the average time 
during which each patient awaited em- 
barkation. This cannot be ascertained 
from the returns at the War Office. The 
deaths between 20th September and 
30th October were, at Cairo 67, at 
Alexandria 37. The nursing staff at 
Cairo and Alexandria was supplemented 
by the addition of 138 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps. 


Captain NORTON: Arising out of the 
Answer, the honourable Gentleman has 
not stated the average number of 
trained nurses in attendance on the 
men. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I must explain to 
the honourable and gallant Member that 
the non-commissioned officers and men 
of the Army Medical Corps are trained 
nurses. They go through a special train- 
ing, and they are those who in ordinary 
circumstances are looked to to attend to 
the wounded and the sick. 


Captain NORTON: If the honourable 
Gentleman is not able to answer the 
Question in regard to the number of 
trained nurses, I must put it again to- 
morrow. 


CASE OF THOMAS BRADY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to the case 
of Thomas Brady, of Ballinaglera, 
County Leitrim, who was convicted at 
the last Carrick Assizes for firing a re- 
volver at a boy named M‘Hugh, and 
bound to the peace for two years and 
to come up for judgment when called 
on, and since then was convicted at 
Dowra at the suit of the Excise for 
carrying a gun without a licence ; had 
he then a licence under the Arms Act, 
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and where was it granted ; and, seeing 
that this man is frequently in possession 
of firearms while in a condition that 
makes him a danger to the public peace, 
will he explain why he has never been 
prosecuted by the police ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to tHe 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Gerratp Baxrour, Leeds, Cen- 


tral) : The facts are correctly stated in 
the first paragraph. At the time of the 
occurrences mentioned, Brady had not 
a licence to keep firearms under the 
Peace Preservation Act. Since he was 
convicted of carrying a gun, at the suit 
of the Excise Authorities, he has again 
been found in possession of a gun, and 
the Excise have directed further pro- 
ceedings to be instituted against him. 
The question of proceeding against him 
under the Arms Act for this second 
offence cannot be determined until the 
prosecution at the suit of the Excise has 
terminated, as it is not considered de- 
sirable to do anything that would pre- 
judice the prosecution by the Excise. 
In the meantime, the police have bcen 
instructed to report fully the faets of 
the case to the Crown Solicitor, with a 
view to being advised by my right hon- 
ourable Friend the Attorney-General 
whether Brady’s recent conduct is a con- 
travention of the conditions of his recog- 
nisance. 


NORTH DUBLIN WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Licutenaut 
of Ireland if his attention has been 
called to the letter of the Under Secre- 
tary to the English Local Government 
Board as to the state of the inmates in 
the North Dublin Workhouse and the 
disparity in the rates between the North 
and South Dublin Unions ; and does 
he propose to take any action in this 
matter ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : My at- 
tention has been directed to the letter 
referred to in the first paragraph. The 
North Dublin Workhouse is very much 
overcrowded, but in other respects it is 
not badly managed, and the guardians 
spare no pains to do what they can, with- 
in the circumscribed limits of their pre- 
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mises, to ensure the comfort of the sick 
and destitute. Unfortunately, there. is 
no room to build, and although the 
Local Government Board have been 
pressing the guardians for years to 
build with special reference to providing 
better accommodation for the lunatics, 
the guardians have experienced much 
difficulty in obtaining a suitable site for 
building elsewhere. They have been 
for some months past in negotiation for 
a definite site, and they appear quite 
prepared to commence operations. 
With respect to the disparity of rates 
between the North and South Dublin 
Unions, it would no doubt be within the 
power of the Local Government Board 
to do away with this disparity by amal- 
gamating the two unions. I am_ not 
prepared to say that such a course is out 
of the question, but it is one which 
would involve such important adminis- 
trative and other changes that it could 
not be adopted without the most care- 
ful consideration, and without giving 
ample opportunity for an expression of 
local public opinion on the question. 


NORTHAMPTON SCHOOL DISPUTE. 

Mr. PRIESTLEY (for Sir J. ( Bruy- 
NER): I bee to ask the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether 300 or 400 chil- 
dren have been locked out from the 
Church of England Day School, St. 
James End, Northampton, because their 
parents declined to undertake that 
they should not wear a medal presented 
to them for attendance at a separate 
service held under the Conscience 
Clause ; whether the wearing of such 
a medal is a reasonable ground within 
the meaning of the Act of Parliament 
for refusing adiuission ; and whether 
he is aware that in 1883, in the case of 
the Wiveliscombe Board School, in the 
county of Somerset, when admission 
was refused by the managers to chil- 
dren wearing the temperance blue 
ribbon, the Department ruled that the 
wearing of a blue ribbon was not a 
reasonable ground for refusing admis- 
sion, and threatened to withdraw the 
grant unless the excluded children were 
readmitted ? 
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Industries. 


Sir J. GORST : I must ask the hon- 
ourable Member to postpone this Ques- 
tion till Thursday, as the Committee of 
Council have sent down an inspector to 
inquire into the matter. This report 
is not yet before us. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : Is the inquiry 


finished ? 


Sir J. GORST : Well, I understand 
that the Chief Inspector’s report was. 
sent in this afternoon. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : Then it is over 


now. 


I assume it is from 


Sir J. GORST : 
that. 


UGANDA RAILWAY GAUGE. 

Mr. SOAMES (Norfolk, S.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs whether it is the fact that 
the gauge being used for the Uganda 
Railway is different from that of the 
Nile Valley Railway ; and, if so, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
take steps to have the gauge of the 
Uganda Railway made similar to that 
of the Nile Valley Railway ? 


Mr. BRODRICK : The gauge of the 
Uganda Railway is one metre different 
from either of the gauges used on the 
railways in the Nile Valley; 260 miles 
of the Uganda Railway are already laid, 
and it would not be possible to assimi- 
late the gauge of the railway with either 
of those of the Nile Valley. 


DANGEROUS INDUSTRIES. 

Mr. TENNANT (Berwickshire): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he can say 
when the Reports of the experts ap- 
pointed to inquire into various matters 
connected with the Pottery and Lucifer 
Match industries will be laid upon the 
Table ? 
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Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. 
Wuite Rivuey, Lancs., Blackpool) : I 
have received the Reports from the ex- 
perts on the Lucifer Match industry ; 
they are now being printed, and I hope 
in a few days to lay them on the Table. 
I have not yet received the Report on 
the Pottery industry, but I understand 
that it is in an advanced state, and 
when I receive it I shall lose no time in 
communicating it to the House. 


OMDURMAN. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether any 
estimate has been received of the Der- 
vishes killed and wounded at the battle 
of Omdurman, and of the number 
wounded at that battle whose wounds 
were subsequently treated by the British 
and Egyptian medical staff in the hos- 
pitals of Omdurman ? ‘ 

Mr. BRODRICK : According to a 
telegram from the Sirdar, dated Omdur- 
man, September 5th, officers who 
counted bodies on the field reported 
total of dead at 10,600, and it was esti- 
mated that about 16,000 were wounded. 
Besides the above, between 300 and 400 
men were killed in Omdurman when the 
town was taken. No return has been 
made to us of the numbers treated in 
hospital. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : Will the right 
honourable Gentleman get a return as 
to that ? 


Mr. BRODRICK : Yes. 


NAVAL EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty what 
he estimates that the total expenditure 
upon Naval armaments and of all con- 
nected with the Admiralty will be dur- 
ing the present financial year ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMIR- 
ALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnsn, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : The expenditure of 
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the Admiralty under the original Esti- 
mates will be about £23,778,000 ; 
under a Supplementary Estimate, 
£350,000 ; and under the Naval Works 
Act is little less than £1,500,000. 


COST OF THE SOUDAN EXPEDITION. 

Mr. SCOTT (Lancashire, Leigh) : I 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if he can state to the House 
what is the total amount of the charge 
for the Soudan Expedition for the cur- 
rent financial year, what part of this 
was provided for in the Estimates, and 
what part remains to be provided for in 
the Supplementary Estimates ? 


Mr. WYNDHAM : The total cost to 
Imperial revenues of the Soudan Ex- 
pedition is represented as nearly as pos- 
sible by the sum of £215,000, which ap- 
pears as a repayment by Egypt in the 
Supplementary Estimate. No _ pro- 
vision for this expenditure was made in 
the original Estimates for the current 
year. 


Mr. BARTLEY : Is that in addition 
to the £1,000,000 granted in lieu of the 
loan last year ? 


Mr. WYNDHAM : I am speaking of 
the cost of the Soudan Expedition and 
of nothing else. Egypt has paid for all 
the benefit she has derived from trans- 
port, coaling, and supplies. The total 
of that amount is as nearly as possible 
£215,000. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War to specify the amount in the 
Supplementary Army Estimates required 
for the Nile Expedition. . 


Mr. WYNDHAM: If the right honour- 
able Gentleman desires information in 
addition to that given in reply to Ques- 
tion No. 37, I shall be obliged if he will 
allow me to answer him when the Supple- 
mentary Estimates are introduced. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Is the honourable 
Gentleman not aware that action might 
be taken which, if an explanation were 
now given, would probably not be taken 
at a later period ? 
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Mr. WYNDHAM: The right honour-- Mr. BRODRICK: Various resolutions 
able Gentleman will see that a short have been received to the effect named 
reply could not be given to this Question. in the Question. As I stated on the 
On Votes 1 and 7 for pay and clothing 13th inst., it is hoped that the Hydro- 
there is a saving this year ; therefore, the | graphical Conference, for which the 
cost which will be incurred on account of Swedish Government are issuing invita- 
Egypt does not and cannot appear in | tions, will shortly assemble. 
the Supplementary Estimate. The cost 
which was incurred on account of Egypt 
for transport, clothing, and stores does 
appear in the Supplementary Estimate. PERIODICAL POSTAGE RATES. 
The total amount we have incurred on Mr. PIRIE: (Aberdeen, N.): I beg to 
account of Egypt for benefits received by | ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
Egypt, and not by us, is, as I have said, representing the Postmaster-General, 
about £215,000. ai 

whether he is aware that the present sys- 

Mr. J. MORLEY: May I point out tem of postage allows journals, such as 
that in the foot-note to the first page of | the Graphic and the Field, averaging in 
the Army Estimates it is stated that the | weight 19 0z., and at special times 2 lb., 
excess arises under three heads :—Volun- | composed as much of advertisement as of 
te the Nile rs ce and Crete. literary matter, and whose circulation :s 
Surely there can be no objection now to) spies: entirely confined to the wealthier 
specify, either in the form of a return cr Sis page sailt Te tf half 
in answer to a Question, how much of ere - _ ips y _ ~ = — 
that is due to the Nile Expedition. penny within the United Kingdom, whilst 

if the working man’s penny periodicals, 

Mr. WYNDHAM: Yes, I can do that. such as the People’s Friend, exceeds the 
It would not be the whole amount due to weight of 2 oz. by the merest fraction it 
the Nile Expedition, but the amount re- pas to pay one penny; if the Govern- 
lating to the Nile Expedition which ap- a 

Sete . |ment can see its way to propose a change 
pears in the Supplementary Estimate. oe 

from this difference of postage rate, to 


\be brought about so as to include all 
_weekly publications at the same rate ; 
TRAWLERS AND THE FISHING and if he is aware that booksellers’ 
INDUSTRY. jorders for a quantity of these sixpenny 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under weeklies are largely transmitted singly 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs by post, instead of in the usual open-end 
fs ‘ Weetiae at ic Me ‘parcel by the railway, which tends to 
whether the : ecretary ty) ate 10F inflict on the Post Office unremuncrative 
Foreign Affairs has received a copy of @ york? 
Resolution which was carried unani-| 
mously at a recent meeting of the Ross Mr. HANBURY: The present regula- 
and Cromarty County Council, calling tions of the Newspaper Post, based upon 
upon Her Majesty’s Government to take the Post Office Act, 1870, take no cogni- 
steps to prevent trawlers destroying fish-|sance of the price at which a periodical 
ing banks and immature fish within the is sold, or the classes amongst whom it 
13-mile limit; and, further, that fishing| may circulate. What they do require 
banks situated in firths or inlets of the, is that the newspaper shall appear once a 
sea be at once closed to trawlers, as week at the least, and consist wholly or 
otherwise a large fishing population who in great part of political or other news. 
are entirely dependent on line fishing for The Graphic and the Field satisfy these 
their existence will be deprived cf their requirements, and the other periodical 
means of gaining a living; and will he;named does not. As a matter of fact, 
state whet: er the Powers Signatories to|the People’s Friend is sent for a half- 
the North Sea Fisheries Convention have penny by book post. — As the honour- 
been communicated with on the subject, | able Member implies in the last para- 
or whether any other steps have been graph, a good deal of the newspaper post 
taken in the matter. is already unremunerative. 
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THE FRY COMMISSION. 


Cotonen SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
any steps have been taken to carry out 
the recommendations of the Fry Com- 
mission ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The recom- 
mendations of the Fry Commission may, 
be divided into three classes. _ Firstly, | 
those which would require legislation ; | 
secondly, those depending on the rules} 
and practice of the Land Commission ; 
and, thirdly, those requiring Government 
and Treasury sanction. With respect 
to the first of these classes, I cannot hold 
out any hope to my right honourable and 
gallant Friend that the Government will 
undertake to bring in a new Irish Land 
Bill. Of the recommendations which 
could be carried into effect by the Land 
Commission, a considerable number have 
been adopted and acted upon, but it 
would be impossible, within the limits 
of a reply to a Question, to go into these 
in detail. With respect to the recom-| 
mendations requiring Government or | 
Treasury sanction, the following mea- | 
sures have been adopted. The sug-, 
gestion that all Sub-Commissioners 
should be permanent Commissioners ‘s| 
one that could not be accepted.  Ar-! 
rangements have, however, been made | 
whereby Sub-Commissioners at present | 
employed will hold office on a three years’ | 
tenure. Arrangements have also been | 
made for testing the qualifications of 
future candidates for the post by means, 
of a Civil Service examination. In ad-| 
dition to this, the system of employing 
only one lay Assistant Commissioner in 
the fixing of a fair rent will be discon- 
tinued from Easter onwards, and the! 
Treasury have consented to the appoint-. 
ment of additional Assistant Commis- 
sioners to expedite the transaction of | 
business. 


| 


BRADFORD MILLS AND THE HOME 
OFFICE REGULATION. 

Str FORTESCUE FLANNERY (York- 
shire, Shipley): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that, in the Brad- 
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‘are not rigidly observed; and, whether, 


having regard to the fact that these regu- 
lations have been issued by the Home 
Office on the joint and unanimous recom- 
mendation of employers and employed, 
he will, in justice to the workers and to 
those employers who conform to the 
regulations, take steps to see that the 
regulations are fully and generally ob- 
served } 


‘THs SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I regret to 


isay that a case has just been brought 


to my notice in which the evidence given 
at a Coroner’s inquest points to a grave 
infraction of the rules at one place in the 
bradford district ; but I have no reason 
to doubt that the rules are in general 
fully observed in the places where they 
are established, and the Factory Inspec- 
tors are doing their utmost to enforce 
them. In the case to which I have re- 
ferred I am calling for further reports, 
and will take the most stringent action 
that the circumstances allow. 


CONVALESCENT HOMES FOR 


SOLDIERS. 
Caprain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 


whether he is now in a position to state 
the decision of the War Office with refer- 
ence to the establishing of convalescent 
homes for soldiers in the United King- 
dom ! 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The Secretary of 
State has decided that accommodation 
for convalescent soldiers shall be pro- 
vided in existing barracks at 10 selected 
stations. There will be room for about 
3,500 convalescents in all. 


SCHOOL, 
CLEVELAND. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle): I beg to ask the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Mr. Jewett, 
headmaster of the Captain Cook Memo- 
rial School, Marton in Cleveland, who 


ford District, in some mills the wool-| has received notice to terminate his en- 
a . . ' . . 
sorting regulations of the Home Office gagement because he declines to sit 
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61 Scotch Judges 
with the choir in church on Sundays, 
such not being one of the duties defined 
in the agreement into which he entered 
with the managers of the school; and 
whether the Education Department can 
take any action, or are prepared to give 
any advice to the managers of the school 
on the subject? 


Sm J. GORST: The honourable 
Member has communicated to me the 
particulars of Mr. Jewett’s case, and it 
will be most regrettable if the services 
of so excellent a school] teacher should be 
terminated by extraneous causes. The 
Committee of Council can take no action 
in the matter, and they are reluctant to 
give advice in a matter in which they 
have no authority to interfere. 


PRIVATE BILL FEES. 

Sm JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Select Committee on the 
Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill 
of last Session having reported that thé 
sum of the fees of the two Houses for a 
series of years to 1897 was on an aver- 
age £54,176 per annum, whilst the ex- 
pense of both Houses for the year 1897 
in relation to private business was esti- 
mated at only £21,680, showing that an 
annual profit is made of £32,496, and 
that Committee having strongly recom- 
mended that those who are responsible 
for fixing those fees should materially 
reduce them, he will state who are re- 
sponsible ; and whether they have acted 
upon, or intend to act upon, the recom- 
mendation of the Committee ; and, if so, 
to what extent the fees will be reduced? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The charges on Private Bills are 
regulated by Standing Orders. In 1864, 
in accordance with a draft Standing 
Order drawn up by the Select Committee 
on Standing Orders, the fees were fixed, 
and so long as that Standing Order is 
operative no modification of the existing 
scale can be made. 
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NORTH-EASTERN FISHERIES. 

Mr. TENNANT (Berwickshire): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether his attention has been called to 
the existing distress among large num- 
bers of Her Majesty's subjects on our 
north-eastern coasts, and especially at 
Eyemouth ; whether he is aware that 
this painful condition is, in the opinion 
of those best qualified to form an 
opinion, the direct result of a form of 
fishing by beam and otter trawling ; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend to adopt any precautionary 
measures to safeguard the spawning beds 
and the immature fish from this means 
of fishing beyond the existing law, which 
has proved inadequate to meet the situa- 
tion; and whether he will consent to 
institute an inquiry into the condition 
of these fishermen, or whether he can 
undertake to introduce measures for the 
relief of this distress? 


The FIRST LORD or 
SURY: As the 


tHe TREA- 
honourable Gentle- 
man is aware, the effect of trawl- 
ing upon the line fisherman has 
been a subject of interest and 
anxiety, not only to this Government, 
but to its predecessors. 1 do not know 
what particular amendment of the law 
the honourable Gentleman desires, but 
it is possible the Conference about to be 
entered upon on the subject of the North 
Sea fisheries may suggest some improve- 
ment in the existing state of things. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, E.) : 
Will the right honourable Gentleman be 
able to lay before the House the instruc- 
tions given to the representatives of this 
country at this Conference and the corre- 
spondence which took place between the 
various Powers upon it? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I will ask the honourable Gentle- 
man to put that Question down on the 
paper. 


SCOTCH JUDGES AS DIRECTORS. 
WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, having regard to 
the fact that many of the Lords of the 
Court of Session of Scotland hold extra- 
ordinary directorships in joint stock com- 
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panies, and that one of these Lords acts | Address over all other business which 
as governor to an insurance company, |is at this time before the House. Sir, 
will he consider the expediency of| that is what Her Majesty's Government 
suggesting to them the desirability of| asked for last Tuesday, and which the 
withdrawing their names from such| House then granted. His Motion to- 
directorships ? ‘day is of a very different character, 
|The right honourable Gentleman does 
Tue FIRST LORD or rae TREA-| not ask for precedence for the proceed- 
SURY: The directorships to which the|ings of the Address, but he asks for 
honourable Member refers are, I think| precedence for the Government  busi- 
he must well know, of a purely honorary | ness; in other words, he asks that the 
character, carrying no emoluments, in-| House should on this, the first private 
volving no duties, and incurring no | Members’ night of the Session, not only 
responsibility. Under these circum-j| give precedence to the Address, but 
stances, even if the Executive Govern-|at once appropriate it as a Government 
ment had a right to interfere—which| night. Sir, the statement is the more 
they have not—I do not see that there| extraordinary because yesterday an 
would be any ground for so doing. honourable Member asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury at what date the 
Mr. WEIR: Will the right honourable | Bill for giving Lord Kitchener £30,000 
Gentleman answer the second part of| would be introduced, and, as reported 
the Question? in to-day’s “Times,” the First Lord of 
Tus FIRST LORD or tue TREA- the Treasury replied as follows :— 
SURY: I believe the governorship) «y am afraid I cannot give an answer to 
referred to is of an equally honorary | that Question at present. As the honourable 
character, and known in Scotland as an | Member knows, I had rather hoped to begin 
extraordinary director. the ordinary legislative work of the Session 
: to-day. That hope has been disappointed, 


, , and the ordinary work of the Session cannot 
Mr. WEIR: A decoy director. now be begun until Thursday.” 





—-— The right honourable Gentleman is so 


_ | scrupulous, and always has been ever 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (GOVERN: | since he has been Leader of the House, 


MENT BUSINESS). to keep faith with us, not only in the 
Motion made, and Question pro- | letter, but in the spirit, of an engage- 
posed ment, that I am sure he must have for- 
“That Government Business have prece-| gotten what he said in the House yes- 
dence this day of the Notices of Motion and. | terday when he put down the Motion 
if the proceedings on the Address be not aS, ; : : 
concluded this day, then such proceedings do which appears in his name to-night, 
have precedence to-morrow of the Orders of |Now, Sir, I am going to move an 
oe ay eae. Speen) Amendment to the right honourable 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the |Gentleman’s Motion, to leave out the 
words “ Government Business,” and in-| words “Government business,” and in- 
sert the words “the proceedings on the|sert “the proceedings on the Address 





Address in answer to Her Majesty’s|in answer to Her Majesty’s Speech.” If 


Speech.” —(Sir Henry Fowler.) the House will accept that Amendment 


Sm HENRY FOWLER  (Wolver- the Government will have precedence, 
hampton): Mr. Speaker, I  think| both to-day and to-morrow, for the 
the House will have observed with| Address, but if the proceedings on the 
some surprise, that the right hon-| Address are concluded, then the busi- 
ourable Gentleman the First Lord of| ness of the House will resume its normal 


reasury has not thought fit to : 
the Treasury 5 course, namely, to-day for Private Mem- 
make some explanatory statement of the “ . 


Motion, which, I think I may say, is not bers Notices of Motion, and to-morrow 
only extraordinary, but unprecedented. |for Private Members’ Bills. 

We quite understand, Sir, that it is r 7 
necessary that Her Majesty’s Govern-| Mr. CALDWELL (Mid-Lanark) for- 
ment should ask for precedence for the|ially seconded the Amendment. 
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THe FIRST LORD oF THE 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.) Let me _ say that I 
had entirely forgotten the  obiter 
dictum to which the right  hon- 
ourable Gentleman referred and copied 
from “The Times.” I believe “ The 
Times” is accurate in its report, 
and no doubt the right honourable 
Gentleman has accurately copied what 
was stated in “The Times. On the 
substance of the Motion I have not the 
slightest doubt that I am well within 
not only my technical but my equit- 
able right in asking the House, after 
the inordinate length of time spent on 
the Address, to give a short period— 
and it is only a short period we ask 
—during this evening’s Debate to 
Government business. There is no con- 
ceivable reason why we shouid not dis- 
pose of the two or three Government 
Orders of the Day, all of a non-contro- 
versial character, and give the Motion 
of an honourable Member from Wales 
more time than it would have if the 
Government had taken a morning 
sitting. The only Government business 
down is the Supply Rule, which, I am 
glad to think, needs little debate, and 
the introduction of the London Govern- 
ment Bill, which, I think, will not take 
much time on first reading, and which 
I should have been justified in intro- 
ducing without Debate, under the 10 
Minutes’ Rule. After these matters are 
disposed of, the only other Government 
Measure is the House of Commons 
Liquor Bill, or whatever it is called, on 
which, I think, it would be impossible 
to raise debates on matters of great 
generality of interest. Now, Sir, if 
these matters are disposed of before 
dinner, there would be no hardship on 
honourable Members who have Motions 
down. We have taken this year more 
time on the Address than was taken 
even at a period of our political history 
when party passion ran high, when Mr. 
Parnell was leader of an undivided Irish 
Party, and when the whole strength of 
that party was thrown into preventing 
the Address being voted, or the busi- 
ness of the Government being carried 
on; and it really is an extraordinary 
extension of the privilege of private 
Members to make the Address a peg 
upon which to hang a long string of 
abstract. resolutions such as we have 
been favoured with during the present 
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Session. While this justifies anything 
I have proposed, I entirely admit that 
the obiter dictum—for it is nothing 
more—made on a_ different subject 
throws a new light on the matter. It 
indicates that I did not contemplate 
beginning Government business until 
Thursday, which, at the time I gave 
the answer, was a fact, and as I gave 
that information publicly it is possible 
that it may have given rise to some 
misconception. Under these circum- 
stances I congider it to be in the highest 
degree inexpedient that I should even 
appear to go back on anything I have 
said publicly, and I shall therefore, if 
the right honourable Gentleman prefers 
it, accept the Amendment, or, if he 
leaves the Resolution as it stands, I 


shall not proceed with the Government 
Orders. 


Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I wish to offer 
my congratulations to the right honour- 
able Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury on the course he has taken, 
which I think was certainly very wise 
under the circumstances. I only wish 
to say one word with regard to what 
has fallen from the right honourable 
Gentleman as to the Amendments to 
the Address. Sir, I do not think the 
right honourable Gentleman is fair in 
his criticisms. The real reason why so 
many Amendments are now put down 
to the Address is that the rights of 
private Members have been most 
seriously interfered with. The rights of 
private Members, indeed, have been im- 
paired more seriously by the action of 
the present Government than by any 
preceding Government, and I am con- 
fident that when the time comes for 
the other side to be in power the Con- 
servative Party will very deeply regret 
these changes. Sir, formerly private 
Members had practically two nights a 
week, Tuesdays and Fridays, as well as 
Wednesdays. Now Tuesdays and Fri- 
days have been taken away, and Wed- 
nesdays and Tuesdays are also taken 
away in the early part of the Session, 
the result being that private Members 
are driven to what I may call this 
rather unfortunate practice of putting 
down Amendments to the Address. 


Sr HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling Burghs): The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the First Lord of the 

C 








7 Address in 

Treasury has expressed his willingness 
to take two courses. I think the better 
course will be to accept the Amendment. 
When the right honourable Gentleman 
has so immediately, frankly, and 
genially admitted that it was not in his 
power to proceed with his original Mo- 
tion it would be ungracious for me 
to criticise what he has said. But he 
must not imagine that we admit either 
that the discussion on the Address has 
been unjustified or that it would be 
open to him to move the first reading 
of a Bill—the most important Bill men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech—in a ten 
minutes’ speech. The right honourable 
Gentleman’s memory may be called to 
many occasions, when we were on that 
side and he on this, when we were not 
allowed to bring in Bills of the smallest 
degree of importance because they were 
Government Measures. 


Question, “ That the words ‘ Govern- 
ment Business’ stand part of the Ques- 
fion,” put, and negatived. 

Words inserted. 


Ordered, That the proceedings on the 
Address in answer to Her Majesty’s 
Speech have precedence this day of the 
Notices of Motion, and, if the proceed- 
ings on the Address be not concluded 
this day, then such proceedings do have 
precedence To-morrow of the Orders of 
the Day. 





NEW BILLS. 





Leave was given to introduce the 
following Bills, which were brought up 
and read a first time :— 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (NEW BYE- 
LAWS) BILL. 

“To amend the Law relating to Bye- 
laws under the Elementary Education 
Acts,” presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Tuesday next, and to be printed. (Bill 
81.) 


SEATS FOR SHOP ASSISTANTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

“To provide for seats being supplied 
for the use of Shop Assistants in Scot- 
land,” ‘presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Monday next, and to be printed. (Bill 
vd.) 
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WILD BIRDS PROTECTION BILL. 

“To consolidate and amend the Law 
relating to the Protection of Wild 
Birds,” presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Tuesday, 7th March, and to be printed. 
(Bill 83.) 


CONSTRUCTIVE MURDER LAW 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

“To amend the Law of Murder with 
reference to the doctrine of constructive 
or implied malice,” presented, and read 
the first time ; to be read a second time 


printed. (Bill 84.) 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT (1886) AMENDMENT BILL. 
“To amend the Crofters’ Holdings 
(Scotland) Act, 1886,” presented, and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Wednesday Ist March, and to 
be printed. (Bill 85.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ELeventa Day. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question (7th February), 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, as followeth :— 


“Most Gracious Sovereign,— 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks to Your Majesty for the 
Gracious Speech which Your Majesty has ad- 
dressed to both Houses of Parliament.”— 
(Captain Bagot.) 


Main Question again proposed. 





Sir £. Ashmead-Bartlett. 


upon Wednesday 8th March, and to be — 





on et tet Mh OO ND 
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Majesty's Most 


Another Amendment proposed, at the 
end of the Question, to add the words —- 


“And we humbly express our regret that 
there is. no indication in Your Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech that the provisions of the 
Employers’ Liability Act will be extended to 
3ritish Seamen, in order to secure greater 
protection to life and limb at sea.”—(Mr. 
Havelock Wilson.) 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
brough): Mr. Speaker, I am_ sorry 
ii I have to take up the time 
of the House in discussing the question 
of extending the Employers’ Liability 
Act, but, Sir, the fault is not mine— 
it is that of the Government in neg- 
lecting to do their duty to the men 
who have to go to sea for a living. 
Now, Sir, the sailors and firemen em- 
ployed, in our Mercantile Marine are 
now in exactly the same position that 
the workmen were in some nine years 
ago. In the year 1890 the Government 
recognised the importance of making 
the employers responsible for injuries 
that had been caused to workmen by 
the neglect of foremen and managers 
in their employ. Unfortunately, Sir, 
at that time, the seafaring men were 
not directly represented in this House, 
and consequently it was possible for the 
shipowner Members of the House of 
Commons to persuade the House that 
it would be an unjust thing to include 
seamen in the Employers’ Liability Act. 
Now, Sir, the shipowners have been very 
fortunate. in that direction. We have 
had several Amendments to the Em- 
ployers’ Compensation Acts, and the 
shipowners on each and _ every 
occasion have been able to suc- 
ceed in escaping their liabilities. 
Now, Sir, I should like to call 
the attention of the House of Com- 
mons to the fact that the shipowners, 
although they are largely responsible 
for the large number of injured work- 
men who are to be found in our work- 
house hospitals, and also for the large 
number of widows and orphans that are 
to be found in the workhouses, directly 
pay no rates whatever towards the sup- 
port of those institutions except what 
they pay in connection with their office. 
A shipowner may have £100,000 worth 
of shipping, yet the only rates he pays 
in connection with that shipping are 
those paid on the office for managing 
the business. Now, Sir, any other em- 
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worth £100,000 would have to pay very 
largely indeed in the district where 
their works are situated to maintain 
the institutions to which I refer. I 
have noticed that whenever there has 
been an Employers’ Liability Bill be- 
fore the House the shipowners have 
come down quite lively, and voted for 
such a Bill fo be passed, saddling other 
employers on shore for all the respon- 
sibilities of such an Act. But when- 
ever any proposal of the kind has been 
made with a view to extending such 
Act of Parliament to shipowners they 
have done their best to intimidate the 
Government that has approached the 
question until they have been absolutely 
afraid to do their duty to the seamen 
of this country, because they were afraid 
of the shipowning influence. But, Sir, 
I should like to point out to the 
Government that it is altogether a mis- 
take to suppose that the shipowners are 
opposed to the seamen having the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act. As a matter of 
fact, when the Bill of the right honour- 
able Gentleman was before the House 
in 1893, the seamen were included in 
that Bill, and several very prominent 
shipowners supported the proposal to 
include the seamen in that Measure. 
There was the honourable Baronet the 
Member for Southampton and some five 
or six others, whose names I do not 
remember for the moment, who sup- 
ported the Bill being extended to sea- 
men. There were only about three or 
four shipowners in this House who were 
opposed to this extension. Now, Sir, 
I venture to say that if I were to can- 
vass this House of Commons on both 
sides, I do not believe that I should 
find 50 Members who were opposed to 
seamen being included in any Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. But, some- 
how or other, the present Government 
are very much afraid of the shipowning 
influence outside the House of Com- 
mons. I won't tell them that they have 
no reason to be afraid of that influence, 
because I find that only two weeks 
ago a very prominent shipowner in the 
Port of Hartlepool wrote to the right 
honourable Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary asking him to bring in a Bill to 
extend the Employers’ Liability Act to 
seamen. Now, Sir, when the Work- 
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House the Home Secretary made a 
speech, in which he said:— 


“T now come to the question as to what 
the Industries Bill is to apply to. From 
what I have said, the House will imply 
that in our opinion it is not possible that 
the Bill can apply to all the industries of 
the country. We propose that the Bill shall 
apply to what I may call the most dan- 
gerous industries of the country.” 


Now, Sir, if the right honourable Gen- 
tleman had applied the Bill to the most 
dangerous industries, I venture to say 
that the shipping industry would have 
been the industry to which he would 
have applied the Bill first, because I 
shall quote figures to prove that the 
loss of life at sea is something appalling 
as compared with any other industry 
in the country. The right honourable 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, in reply 
to the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for East Fife, said :— 


“We never pretended that it was a com- 
plete and final Measure. We have never 
barred the way absolutely for all time 
against the possible inclusion of the trades 
which are now excluded. But when my 
right honourable Friend said that we might 
with the greatest ease have extended the 
Bill to deal with agricultural labourers and 
with shipping and other trades, I say that, 
having regard to the time which has already 
been taken in discussion in Committee and 
Report Stage upon this professedly incom- 
plete Bill, it is perfectly evident that if 
we had accepted his advice and brought 
other trades into the Bill, the Bill would not 
have been passed in an ordinary Session.” 


Now, Sir, I remember very well that 
when the Debate took place on this 
Bill, that several shipowners asked the 
Government in this House to apply the 
Bill to seamen, whereas on the other 
hand, the coalowners—aud there are 
many of them in this House—ab- 
solutely protested against the Bill 
being extended to the coal men. 
Now, Sir, on what grounds do I ask that 
something should be done by the 
Government in connection with seafaring 
men? On the main question of time the 
Bill was passed in the year 1897, and 
now we are in the year 1899, and from 
the Queen’s Speech it is very evident 
that the Government have not a very 
large legislative programme in hand, and 
I think they have had ample time, by 
now, to have done something in con- 
nection with bringing an Amendment in 
to extend some kind of employers’ lia- 
bility to seamen. And I might point 
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out to the right honourable Gentleman 
the Leader of the House that he pro- 
mised, in reply to some question that 
was asked of him, that at a very early 
date it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to bring in a special Bill for sea- 
men. Now, Sir, the Government have 
not fulfilled their pledges, and I, as re- 
presenting the seamen, have a right to 
come to this House of Commons to 
make one more appeal to them to ask 





the Government, after I have qucted 
figures—which I say are startling 


figures—do ‘they intend for ever to allow 
the seamen to be injured and killed in 
such large numbers without bringing in 
some Measure of legislation to prevent it 
if they possibly can? Now, Sir, my 
grounds for asking for this Bill are, first 
of all, that the seafaring profession 
or trade is the most dangerous of any 
industry in the country, and I think I 
shall be able to prove that by figures 
published in the “ Gazette” of the Board 
of Trade. Now, the total number of 
accidents in mines for the year 1896, 
1897, and 1898 was 2,977, and the total 
number of men employed was 728,713, 
showing a percentage of 134 per 100,000. 
Those accidents were in mines. Now, 
Sir, I come to the next most dangerous 
trade, and that is on our railroads, where 
the total number of men employed for 
the same period was 463,112. Now, the 
number killed during the three years 
was 1,564, or an annual death-rate of 
119 per 100,000 men employed. Now, 
Sir, in the factories and workshops, and 
I would like to call the right honourable 
Gentleman’s attention to this fact, 
wherever there are proper safeguards, 
the loss of life in those industries 
gradually diminishes the whole time. 
Now, in the factories and workshops 
there are very strict precautions with a 
view of affording safety for life and 
limb, and out of a total of 3,743,418 
people employed the death-rate for the 
three years was only 1,578, or an annual 
death-rate of 14 persons per 100,000 em- 
ployed. I venture to say that if any- 
one wants to find the reason for that 
small death-rate, it is in consequence of 
our Factory Acts and the Employers’ 
Liability Act, and, above all, to the 
manner in which the Home Office ad- 
ministers those laws. Now, Sir, when 
we come to the shipping, I ask the right 
honourable Gentlemen on the Bench op- 
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remain inactive after I have given them 
those figures. I know the right honour- 
able Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade was at a shipowners’ 
dinner the other day, and he was quoting 
figures, and congratulating the  ship- 
owners on the fact that the loss of life 
at sea had greatly diminished. Now, I 
venture to say that the right honourable 
Gentleman was not altogether careful 
with his figures, and in all probability 
those figures had been prepared in such 
a way that they were not altogether cor- 
rect. I venture to say that with respect. 
He said the total number of people 
drowned was 700 for the year. That is 
perfectly true if you only take the 
figures for the persons drowned by wreck 
and standards. But, Sir, that is not the 
only life at sea. There are nearly as 
many men killed on board ship where 
there is no injury to the vessel at all. 
Now, Sir, out of a total of 231,000 men 
employed the death-rate for three years 


was 5,058 for each 100,000 men em- 
ployed, or 769 for each year. The 
figures are as follows:—In 1898 the 
total number of men _ killed and 
drowned by wreck and casualty was 


1,818, in 1897 1,642, and in 1898 1,598. 
Now, Sir, I contend that these are very 
startling figures, and it is the duty of 
the present Government, with the large 
majority they have at their disposal, 
to seriously consider whether something 
cannot be done to remedy that state of 
affairs. Now, without being guilty of re- 
peating myself too much, I will just 
quote again the figures as they are in 
each trade. In mines, for each 100,000 
men, 134; railways, 119; factories and 
workshops, 14 per 100,000 ; and for ships 
769 per 100,000. Now, I ask, Sir, am I 
not justified, as representing those men, 
in coming to this House of Commons, 
even if it is to waste time, as some people 
might say /—is it not my duty to come 
here and to ask that something should 
be done, if possible, to remedy this state 
of affairs? And, mark you, Sir, this has 
been going on for years. It is not a 
matter of a few weeks or a few days, but 
this has been going on for years. The 
right honourable Gentleman was congra- 
tulating the shipowners on the fact that 
the loss of life at sea was diminishing, 
but it was not in consequence of the 
extra safety of ships. If there are more 
lives saved at the present time it is on 
account of the amount of salvage work 
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done in the Western Ocean by sailors 
picking up disabled ships. That did not 
happen years ago so much, and if there 
is any diminution in the number of lives 
lost it is due to the fact that seamen are 
able to render more service to each other 
at sea. Now, what are the objections 
which the shipowners have raised to sea- 
men being included in this Act? Some 
of them are exceedingly funny and 
amusing to me, although they might do 
all right for some people who do not 
quite understand the shipping trade ; but 
to those who know, I venture to say 
they are exceedingly funny. Well, now, 
the shipowner says that the shipping 
trade is the most dangerous, and the 
Secretary for the Colonies says that the 
mines are the most dangerous. That is 
a point for the right honourable Gen- 
tleman the Colonial Secretary and the 
shipowners to settle between them- 
selves. But the shipowners say that the 
shipping trade is unprofitable. Well, Sir, 
I know that the profits of some firms 
does not amount to a great deal; but I 
know other firms which are a perfect 
Klondike. I have heard of people going 
to Klondike to make fortunes; but I 
have read the prospectus of the Cardiff 
Shipping Company, in which they have 
promised the shareholders 48 per cent. 


AN 


long? 


HonouraBLE Member: For how 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: They do 
not state any length of time, but they 
claim that for the past three years they 
have earned 26 per cent. Where is there 
another firm that can say they have 
earned so much money? I am not going 
to say whether the statements in this 
prospectus are right or wrong. They 
say they have made that amount of 
money, and on that score the shipowners 
cannot possibly plead poverty as a 
reason for not extending this Act to sea- 
men. Now, Sir, the shipowners, or some 
of them, have opposed this extension, 
but, as I have said before, I believe the 
majority of shipowners are anxious that 
the seamen should have this Bill. It is 
only the small petty firms whose man- 
agers are not the owners, who get a sum 
of money for managing each ship and 
pose themselves as shipowners ; but they 
are really not shipowners at all—these 
are the men who make the most noise in 
opposition to the seamen having the 
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Employers’ Liability Act extended to 
them. One strong point which they 
urge is that the shipowner has no direct 
control over his vessel. They have said 
in this House, “We may build a fine 
ship, we may equip this vessel with all 
the latest improvements in machinery, 
and select the very best captain we can 
get with the certificate; we send her 
away on a long voyage, and when she is 
entirely out of our control some mishap 
occurs through some neglect on the part 
of the captain or the other officers, and 
are we to be held responsible for negli- 
gence of the captain and the officers?” 
Could not that same argument be urged 
by every other employer! Could not the 
mine owner, who may himself go away 
and be thousands of miles from his 
works in India, could he not urge the 
same point, and that if an accident hap- 
pened through the neglect of the man- 
ager of the mine, say, “ Gentlemen, you 
cannot hold me responsible for this; I 
have been out in India, and my manager 
is to blame.” I venture to say that the 
jury would. quickly tell that mine- 
owner that he was responsible for 
the acts of his manager. Is it not 
the same with the factories and 
workshops? I do not know that the 
owners of factories and workshops live 
on the premises or superintend their 
work, for they generally leave that in 
the hands of competent managers. There- 
fore, I say, the shipowner has got equally 
as much control over his ship as any 
other employer has got over his particu- 
lar works. In my opinion that is no 
reason, or, at any rate, no good substan- 
tial reason, for the seamen not being in- 
cluded. Then, Sir, the shipowners say that 
the seamen have exceptional treatment. 
Well, Sir, I know the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act fairly well, for it is my business 
to read the various sections of it from 
time to time, and I would like to know 
where this exceptional treatment is that 
seamen have which is not enjoyed by 
every working man. In the case of the 
miners, have they not got a Mines Regu- 
lation Act, which is tantamount to the 
Merchant Shipping Act? Have the 
men working in workshops and factories 
not got the Factories Act? Then we 
might urge that because they have got 
the Factories Act and the Mines Act 
they have such excellent precautions that 
they should not have the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act. But I would like to point 
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out this to the Government: you may 
have a good many Acts of Parliament 
passed for the protection of the sailor, 
and they work exceedingly well whilst 
the ship is in ports of the United King- 
dom, where we have a large staff of 
officers employed by the Board of Trade 
to see that these Acts are carried out 
and administered in a proper manner. 
But, Sir, I want to call the attention of 
the House of Commons to this fact, that 
the bulk of our ships are trading m 
ports abroad, where there are no Board 
of Trade officers, and where there is no 
one to see that the Merchant Shipping 
Act is properly enforced. Why, Sir, if 
we were now to extend the Board of 
Trade inspection to all the ports of the 
world it would be necessary to have a 
whole army of Board of Trade surveyors 
and officers appointed to all parts of the 
world to see that this Act was properly 
carried out. But, Sir, that is not a fact. 
In ports of the United Kingdom the sea- 
men do not need protection at ail, 
for when the vessels arrive in port at the 
present time the men are discharged 
from the ships, and, consequently, it is 
not until they have been engaged on 
another vessel and proceed to sea that 
they rcquire protection of this kind by 
exceptional legislation. Now, Sir, I want 
to remind the shipowners of this House 
that if the seamen have protection, and 
I know the kind of protection that they 
have—they have got a law which says 
that no ship shall leave a port in the 
United Kingdom or any other port that 
is overladen; they have got an Act 
which provides for the stowage of grain 
to see that it is properly stowed ; there 
are several other things with regard to 
lifeboats and buoys—but I say these are 
a lot of things that occur in a similar 
kind of legislation for factories and work- 
shops. I want particularly to call the 
attention of the House to this fact, that 
a seaman, when once he is engaged on a 
ship, is at once subjected to exceptional 
laws. The captain is monarch of all he 
surveys for the time being, and the cap- 
tain’s word is bound to be obeyed, 
whether it is right or wrong. Not only 
the captain, but every other superior 
officer on board ship, has the right to 
judge, when an order is given, as: to 
whether it is a right order or not, ‘and 
the man is bound to obey that order. If 
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a seaman refuses to obey the lawful 
orders of the master or any officer of 
the vessel, it is possible for him to be 
‘brought before a court, and, as a matter 
of fact, he may be sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment from one week up to 
twelve. Only a few weeks ayo a ship 
met with an accident during a storm in 
the Downs, and after bumping about on 
the beach for some time, they eventually 
got the vessel off, and the men protested 
against going to sea again in the vessel 
until she was put in the dock and pro- 
perly surveyed. Now, I do not think 
anyone would object to that. If a ship 
has been on the ground bumping about 
it is quite possible that there might be 
a considerable defect in her. Those men 
objected to proceed in the vessel until 
she had been put in the dock, and, in 
consequence, they were taken ashore at 
Deal and brought before the court. 
Well, the magistrates on the bench were 
all ships’ captains, and they called in a 
surveyor and another captain who said 
that the vessel was perfectly seaworthy, 
but they had taken no trouble whatever, 
any more than anyone else, to see that 
the ship was perfectly safe. Well, those 
men were sentenced to six weeks’ hard 
labour, but, fortunately, through the 
good nature of the right honourable Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, they were 
released after doing a month’s imprison- 
ment. Now, those men were all men 
of good character. One of them was a 
seaman who had served 21 years in the 
Royal Navy, and he had served on the 
same ship with the honourable and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for York. 
He was a man with an exceptionally 
good character, and yet he was sent to 
prison because, in his judgment, he 
thought it was not safe to go into that 
ship unless she was properly surveyed. 
1 say that when men are subjected to 
that kind of treatment we have a right 
to ask that there shall be some legisla- 
tien to make the owners responsible for 
«ny orders that may be given by the enp- 
‘ain where the men are likely to be in- 
jured. All that we have in the way of 
protection at the present time is this: if 
we can prove that a ship was defective 
in her hull and machinery before she left 
the port, and the owners knowingly sent 
that ship to sea, knowing the hull and 
machinery were defective, we have a right, 
in the event of injury or loss, to sue for 
compensation. But, Sir, that is, in com- 
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merce, only a small number of accidents 
on board a ship. I remember one case 
that we carried to the House of Lords. 
It was the case of a vessel which dis- 
charged a cargo on the river Thames, 
and part of the bulwark had not been at- 
tended to. As soon as the ship was dis- 
charged they let go the ropes and she 
steamed away down the river. The cap- 
tain was anxious to have the hold of the 
ship cleared up ready to take in a cargo 
at Penarth. When they got into the 
Channel a heavy gale sprang up, and 
the men were called out of the hold 
while the ship was pitching and _toss- 
ing very heavily. As they were engaged 
closing up the hatches the ship gave a 
heavy lurch, and the men were thrown 
through the bulwarks. At the Durham 
Assizes the jury awarded the widow of 
one of the men who were killed £195. 
This was appealed against, and the Court 
of Appeal decided the question. We 
proceeded under the section which pro- 
vides that where a ship is unseaworthy 
in her equipments the owner is liable. 
Well, the Court of Appeal decided that 
the ship was seaworthy within the mean- 
ing of the Act; that the defect in this 
bulwark did not affect the seaworthiness 
of the vessel in any degree; and that if 
there was any fault it was the fault of 
the captain, and not of the shipowger. 
The captain being a fellow servant, the 
Court decided that there could not be 
any compensation given to the widow. 
Well, we took that case to the House of 
Lords, and that House also decided that 
the captain was a fellow servant, and 
therefore there was no compensation. 
Now, Sir, just imagine a sailor, being a 
fellow servant of the captain, coming to 
him and calling his attention to some- 
thing of a dangerous nature. I can just 
imagine what the captain would say, for 
he would very soon order that sailor 
about his business, and if he did not go 
he would put him in the loft for inso- 
lence and disobedience to the commands 
of the master. All I want is the Govern- 
ment to extend the Employers’ Liability 
Act of 1880, and that is a very small 
demand, for I am not asking for the 
Compensation Act. I would not mind 
taking it, but I know what a storm of 
indignation would come from certain 
shipowning Members of this House if 
I were to talk about that being extended 
to seamen. But I will be modest, and 
onty ask if the Government will bring in 
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a Bill to extend the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act of 1880 to seamen. We will 
take that.as a small instalment. There 
are other reasons which the shipowners 
give against extending this Act, and 
these are what I call the funny ones 

They say that we provide the men with 
medical comforts. W ell, now, I have 

had some experience of the medical com- 
forts provided on sailing ships and steam 
ships. They do not carry doctors, and 
the captain is supposed to be the doctor. 
Well, he does not pass any examination 
in medicine, and there is-one remedy 
which he always relies on, and that is 
salts. If a man gets a broken leg he 
gives him a dose of salts, and as for the 
surgical business, I say the Lord help 
the poor. fellow who gets his lee or arm 
broken on board a ship if she is a sail- 
ing vessel on a long voyage. You would 
be astonished to see the large number 
of men who are crippled for life in con- 
sequence of not having their limbs pro- 
perly set on board ship immediately after 
the accident. I had a case of a young 
man the other day who was only 21 
years of age. He met with an accident 
on board a sailing ship, and broke his 
arm. The captain did the best he could 
for him, but he did not know much about 
it. The man’s arm was set on board, but 
it was not set properly, and the result 
was that when he came ashore he had 
to have it re-broken again after it had 
been set for months. And now that 
young man is crippled for life, and his 
arm is no use. I have known lots of 
cases where men have had their legs 
broken, and they have been set cn 
board ship, and when they have come 
ashore they have had to have them 
broken again, and in many cases have 
had to have them amputated. Now, I 
can give names of men and places where 
these cases have occurred, if necessary. 
I think the least the shipowners say 
about medical and surgical attendance 
as being an argument against the seamen 
having “the Employ ers’ ‘Liability Act the 
better. Then, say the shipowners, there 
is another reason: If a vessel leaves the 
port and a man meets with an accident 
after the ship has left, we have got to 
keep this man on the ship and pay his 
wages during the whole of the time he 
is disabled. Now, Sir, I know a little 
hit about that, and I will throw some 
light on the subject. If the ship leaves, 


and the man has the misfortune to meet 
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with an accident shortly after the ship 
leaves port, it is no hardship on the 
owner, because he does not stop the 
vessel to get another hand on board, 
for the men who have signed on have to 
do the work of this man who is injured. 
Therefore, there is nothing which the 
shipowner suffers on that point, and 
there is no hardship upon him. But, 
Sir, the sailing ships are gradually dying 
away, and their tonnage now is exceed- 
ingly small, and will get smaller every 
year ; and on steamers when men meet 
with accidents it is only a few days be- 
fore they are landed in the first hospital 
at the nearest port at which the ship 
might call for coals. Now, as soon as the 
man is landed in the hospital, the 
only expenses the shipowner is called 
upon to pay are the hospital expenses, 
and then when the man is being sent 
home to his own port the shipowner is 
charged at the rate of 3s. a day whilst 
the man is being conveyed on board ship 
as a distressed seainan. There, again, I 
say that the shipowners are not at any 
great disadvantage on that point. Now, 
Sir, the shipowners have also’ contended 
that they maintain a _ benefit fund 
through the Shipping Federation. That 
is to say that if a man is injured, as 
a member of the Shipping Federation 
Fund, he is entitled to so many weeks’ 
pay at something like 10s. a week, or 
in the event of death his relatives are 
entitled to the sum of £25. But, surely, 
Sir, they are not the only employers in 
the world who provide these benefits. I 
venture to say that there is not a class 
of employers, speaking generally, and 


taking the shipping community all 
round, who give less to _ such 
funds than the shipowners do. 


The men who support the Shipping 
Federation Benefit Fund do not do so 
with a view to help the seaman, but 
with a view of discouraging the seaman 
from being a member of a Trade Union, 
whereby he is likely to give trouble. 
Now, Sir, I think that the time has 
arrived when the Government should do 
something in this question. There can- 
not be any substantial argument brought 
forward as a plea for not giving the sea- 
men the benefit of this Act. I know 
that a great deal may be said about the 
difficulty of getting evidence, but that is 
not against the shipowner—that is 
against the men. I have heard it argued 
in this House—“‘ Oh! but look at the 
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trouble that we will have in getting 
evidence, supposing that a man is in 
India, and some 12 months afterwards 
brings an action against the shipowner. 


Where is the shipowner going to 
get his evidence to protect himself 


against the demands made by this man?” 
Why, Sir, it is just the opposite way, 
because tie officers of a ship always—or 
generally—stop in the vessel year after 
year, with a view of getting promotion, 
and you can always depend on the first 
mate or second mate supporting the cap- 
tain in whatever evidence he may give. 
I have had some experience of that. No 
doubt the seamen on their part are just 
as ready to support their mates in their 
evidence—there is no doubt about that ; 
but, Sir, if a seaman is injured on board 
of a ship, his policy is to get his case 
on as early as possible, because if he 
has need of his ship-mates, if he wants 
to call his witnesses, and does not get 
his case on quickly, the chances are that 
when the case comes before the court 
he has not got his evidence: the ship- 
owner has got his evidence, and the man 
loses his case. Therefore, it is a very 
weak point, I think, for them to urge, 
that of the question of getting evidence 
to protect themselves. I do not think 
it is a substantial point, and it is one 
that I venture to say the House would 
not agree with. Now, Sir, I do not 
know what the right honourable Gentle- 
man is going to promise. I know that 
he is very generous, and I know that if 
he can do a good turn he is always ready 
to do it; but I would like to say this, 
that I do not believe that his supporters 
upon that side of the House—I do not 
believe they will vote for us in this 
Debate, because they say the question 
is one of censure on the Government ; 
but I believe that if they were left en- 
tirely free to vote upon this question 
they would be ten to one in favour of 
the sailors having this Act. I know that 
honourable Gentlemen opposite, those 
who have no connection with the ship- 
ping, would support the seamen on this, 
and I know also that the majority ot 
honourable Members in this House who 
are shipowners are all in favour of the 
seamen having this Bill, except about 


three honourable Members—and I 
believe that one or two of 
them will speak to-night—who will 


oppose the seamen having this Bill. 
On the other hand, I know that there 
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are shipowners who will, perhaps, speak 
to-night, and will support the seamen. 
I ask the right honourable Gentleman, 
seeing that there 1s plenty of time this 
Session, if he can see nis way clear to 
bring in a small Bill giving to seamen 
the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880. We 
will take that as an instalment, and 
come back later on, perhaps, in another 
Session; but if we can get that as a 
start we will see how we get on with it, 
and then I venture to say that some 
other day they will be able to give us 
another Bill. Sir, apologising for having 
taken up so much time, I beg to move 
the Amendment which stands in my 
name. 


Gracious Speech. 


Mr. WOODS (Essex, Walthamstow) : 
Mr. Speaker, I rise simply to formally 
second the Motion of my honourable 
Friend. 


*ApmirAL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) : 
I have listened with attention to the 
excellent speech of the honourable Mem- 
ber, which I have no doubt is calculated 
to call forth a good deal of sympathy, 
and deserves sympathy, from both sides 
of the House. There cannot be any 
question that the great majority, indeed 
the whole, of the House are in warm 
sympathy with the seaman class, and 
would be only too happy to assist any 
yovernment in remedying any griev- 
ances, where grievances exist, and to 
support any proper remedy that can be 
offered to meet the points to which the 
honourable Member has alluded in his 
speech. The honourable Member also 
says that he believes nearly everybody 
would vote, if they were free to vote, 
for the views he has enunciated, with 
one or two exceptions. Well, Sir, I am 
one of those exceptions, and I have 
always opposed this kind of legislation 
when it has been produced. A right 
honourable Gentleman, now a member 


of the Government, then, I think, 
not a Member of the Government 
—I refer to the Vice-President of 
the Council—supported this kind 


of legislation. I am utterly opposed 
to it, and I believe the worst thing Par- 
liament could do would be to bring sea- 
men as a class under the Employers’ 
Liability Act. The, honourable Member 
speaks as if the seamen were under no 
law at all; he would lead the House to 
believe that the Merchant Shipping Act 
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scarcely exists. 


{COMMONS} 


Why, he gave us an illus- | risks, to go aloft, and so on. 
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Seamen, 


tration, Sir, of how the seamen at the/I believe, do not ask for this kind of 


present. moment are under common law, 


legislation. What they ask for, and 


and how he and his friends took a case “have a right to have, is that the law 


to the House of Lords. He got an un- 
fortunate decision, which I for one 
greatly regret. If there be a defect in| 
the law, I should like to see such defect 
cured. I think that the case is a very 
strong one, and I think that if the ship- 
owner is not liable for the act of his 
captain, he ought to be. 
because the honourable Gentleman laid 
great stress upon it; we want more 
legislation, he said. That may be an 
argument in favour of amendment of 
the existing law, but it is not an argu- 
ment for bringing in exceptional legis- 
lation, and bringing seamen under an 
Act which no Government has felt justi- 
fied up to the present in attempting. 


The honourable Gentleman _ referred 
to the dangers of the seamen’s 
calling. Granted that the calling 
of the sea is a very dangerous 
calling: because of its dangers, because 


of the necessity which arises from time 
to time of dealing with these dangers, I 
say it is practically impossible to bring 
seamen under the Employers’ Liability 
Act without creating more evils than 
you would remedy. We have had a 
striking example recently of the perils 
of the sea in the terrible dangers which 
happened to the “ Pavonia,” which ewas 
nearly lost. If the owners had been 
under the Employers’ Liability Act, I 
doubt whether the crew and the captain 
and the officers would have applied 
themselves as diligently to meet the 
terrible state of things. (“Oh, oh!”) 
Well, I am only saying that after 
all, captains are human. The men had 
opportunity to go on shore, to leave the 
ship. They did not leave the ship, to 
their honour be it said. Many of the 
risks that were run were so serious that 
if the captain of that ship had been 
hampered by the Employers’ Liability 
Act, it is quite possible he would have 
hesitated to call upon his men to under- 
take some of the work which they car- 
ried out. I am not quite certain what 
are the numbers of the sailing ships now 
afloat, I believe the figures are about 
4,000; but it might very well arise in 
sailing ships that a captain would be 
hampered in his actions by the thought 
of the liability cast upon his owners if 
he called upon his men to run certain 


Admiral Field. 


| 


I only quoted | 





should be so framed that it should be 
impossible to allow unseaworthy ships 
to go to sea—Mr. Plimsoll brought in 
legislation with that end—and that it 
should be impossible for ships to go to 
sea undermanned. The Manning ‘Com- 
mittee made some recommendations to 
put an end to the evil of undermanning. 
{f the honourable Member will bring for- 
ward a Motion to deal with that evil he 
will have my warm sympathy. Then 
there is the question of overloading. 
These are evils which can be guarded 
against by legislation, and have been 
cured more or less. Well, I have said 
overloading should be guarded against, 
unseaworthiness should be guarded 
against, and regulations that ships should 
be properly manned and_ well-found 
should be enforced. When that is done 
I do not think the seamen will ask for 
more protection. All that can be settled 
before a ship leaves port, but the various 
risks which arise at sea are such that I 
think the captain ought to have a free 
hand, and if you are to tie him down by 
the restrictive operation of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, I believe it would 
be doing more harm than any good 
which could arise to the seamen from 
the adoption of that Act. Brave deeds 
we have seen done in the Atlantic by 
brave men. The other day, I think it 
was the * Vedamore” which launched a 
boat to rescue men, and successfully res- 
cued them, under great difficulties. But 
if you had these ships under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, a Captain might 
hesitate whether he is to send his men 
to face these risks in a raging sea. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON rose. 


*ApmiRAL FIELD: No, I decline to give 
way. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: They 
were volunteers. 
*ApmirAL FIELD: Quite so. The sea- 


men may volunteer, but the captain may 
hesitate to allow them to go if you saddle 
him with these ghastly liabilities. I 
believe all the seamen want is to be 
allowed to pursue their calling under as 
safe conditions as circumstances permit, 
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and I think the proper manner in which 
any possible damage to their interests, 
any possible loss of life or limb, should be 
met is by a Federation Shipping Fund, 
to which the honourable Member alluded 
just now. These seamen’s benefit funds 
are the best funds that can be originated 
in any way. They are subscribed to by 
shipowners and men—just as you have 
on the railways the great railway com- 
panies subscribing to benefit funds for 
their employés. And I think in that 
direction we should look—to encourage 
this system of mutual help, both em- 
ployers and employed joining—and not 
to exceptional legislation such as the hon- 
ourable Gentleman recommends. I have 
always opposed it, and I shall continue to 
oppose it. I think it is a mischievous 
kind of legislation, and it has never been 
yet recommended by any Government, 
and it passes the wit of man to invent 
by legislation any system that can quite 
justly and equitably deal with the great 
interests which are imperilled by the 
calling of the sea. 


*COLONEL DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs): Mr. Speaker, I also oppose the 
motion, but not for the same reason 
as my honourable Friend. When the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was being 
discussed in this House, seamen were 
Jeft out of the scope of that Act, because 
it was felt that they could not be brought 
under an Act which entirely related to 
land industries. The honourable Mem- 
ber has now brought forward what he 
considers to be the maximum amount 
that he is prepared to take. But may 
I point out to him that while I, and 
I am sure all of us, are entirely sym- 
pathetic towards the claims of the sea- 
men, it is advisable that we should con- 
sider not only the cause of the seamen 
but the cause of the employers as well. 
You must not legislate in such a way 
as would do th? minimum of good with 
the maximum of harm to both parties. 
Now, Sir, I will take this Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1880. It does not fulfil 
the object desired, because it prac- 
tically throws upon the seaman _ the 
onus of proving his case against 
the shipowner. | am prepared—and I 
have advocated it in my own constitu- 
ency, and will advocate it again—to sub- 
mit that a modification of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act adapted to sea life 
is what is really required. 
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Quite 


Gracious Speech. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: 


right. 


*CotoneL DENNY: But, Sir, this Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, 1880, is absolutely 
inadequate. for this simple reason, as [ 
say, that it throws the onus of proof 
upon ihe seaman, who is so situated 
that it is exceedingly difficult for him to 
give proof. That is particularly so, Sir, in 
individual cases ; but the great hardships 
that sailors have to endure are more 
apparent when the disaster happens en 


masse, and when the ship disappears, 
and no one is Jeft to say what 
is the reason why the ship has 
gone, and gone for ever. How does 


the honourable Gentleman meet a case 
like that? He cannot tell whether the 
loss of the ship was due to the fault 
of the owner, of the captain or his offi- 
cers, or whether it was due to the act 
of God, or to the fault of the men them- 
selves. How can a case for liability be 
established under those circumstances? 
My opinion is that the grant now given 
by the Shipping Federation to men who 
suffer from accident is too small, 
and the compensation awarded for 
the loss of a man’s life is insuffi- 
cient for a widow and children to live 
on jin these days. I do not see how, it 
can be possible to assess damages 
in the circumstances I have mentioned. 
I know that the right honourable 
Gentleman the late Home Secretary had 
this matter very carefully under con- 
sideration in 1893. With all respect, I 
do not see. very, well how you can meet 
this point. In cases where a ship is 
lost with oll hands, and there is no one 
ceft to tell the tale, you cainst And out 
who is to blame, and the widows remain 
absolutely uncompensated. And in cases 
where individual men are injured it is 
almost impossible to get evidence. In 
the case of factories like my own works, 
under the Employers’ Liability Act, the 
moment an accident happens we are 
obliged to report it to the proper 
authority, and the police at once 
send down an official to examine into 
the whole circumstances of the. accident. 
He has an opportunity of examining 
everything. He sees what has caused 
the accident, and has a clear opportunity 
of judging all the circumstances. But, 
Sir, just. consider the case of a ship in 
mid-ocean. Something happens. The ship 
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is divided into two camps of witnesses, 
one consisting of the officers and the 
other of the men. Independent evidence 
and independent criticism are bound to 
be entirely wanting, and, therefore, I 
say that under no circumstances can the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, be 
applicable to seamen with any justice 
to the men themselves, leaving the 
shipowners out of the question alto- 
gether. I hold that this matter must 
be considered by the Government before 
very long. I believe that what would 
meet the wishes of the seamen best, and 
would meet the views of the shipowners 
also—or if it does not we cannot help 
that, but something must be done— 
is to give the seaman a method 
of deciding the amount of the com- 
pensation due to his peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and that will certainly 
not be found in the Employers’ Liability 
Act, 1880. Our shipping industry is our 
great industry, and I do not want 
to have it treated with anything but 
absolute justice ; I do not want it to be 
treated unjustly, because, recollect this, 
that here on shore we cannot transfer 
our properties ; they remain; they are 
here, and we cannot get rid of them. 
But, Sir, a ship can be as easily trans- 
ferred as a bank note. I asked the 
right honourable Geutleman for a return 


of the number of ships  trans- 
ferred to foreign flags, and I think 


the answer was sufficiently startling. 
I trust the House will recollect 
this, that we must treat this mat- 
ter with generosity, but with a desire 
not to unduly harass shipowners, who 
without the slightest difficulty, without 
the slightest drawback, can transfer 
every ship to a foreign flag to-morrow. 
Even our coast services can go over, for 
there is no law against them being con- 
ducted under any flag in the world. 
And I do trust that honourable Members 
will not be carried away by the eloquent 
speech of the honourable Member 
opposite. He is speaking for his own 
class, and he speaks in this House moder- 
ately, and consequently, Sir, Members 
are very apt to be unduly influenced ; 
but I do trust that matters will be 
looked at all round, that we will con- 
sider every point of view; and I assert 
that, from the point of view of the sea- 
men, what the honourable Member 
proposes would be absolutely insufficient, 
Colonel Denny. 
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and that nothing short of a _ well- 
considered scheme of compensation, such 
as that we have on land in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, but which will 
be applied in a modified way to meet 
the exigencies of the sea, will ever satisfy 
the demands of those who are engaged 
in the shipping industry. 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matruew Wuite Ruivtey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): When I first came to notice 
the Amendment of the honourable 
Gentleman, I felt inclined to believe that 
he had made a mistake in not referring 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
and that he desired to press upon the 
House the desirability of extending that 
Act to seamen. I understand now, from 
the observations which the honourable 
Member has made, and the irreducible 
minimum which he asks for, that that 
is not the case, and that he blames the 
Government rather for not introducing 
a Bill which should repeal the exemption 
from the advantages of the Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1880, under which seamen 
have hitherto been. Well, Sir, I 
entirely share the opinions of the honour- 
able Gentleman who has just sat down 
when I assert that I do not think that 
the seamen whom we desire to benefit 
will think that they will be as much 
advantaged by repealing that exemption 
as they would be by a Measure bringing 
them within the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. I suppose I 
shall not be blamed for believing that 
that Act, which I was responsible for 
introducing to this House and passing, 
was in itself more beneficial to the work- 
ing-classes of this country than the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, or even 
than the scheme of the right honourable 
Gentleman opposite. The honourable 
Member may hold a different opinion 
upon that point, but at least it was the 
sincere conviction of the Government in 
1897, when they introduced and passed 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
that they were by that Act and by 
the new principle which for the first 
time it is carried out, conferring 
a new and greater boon on_ the 
working classes, by removing op- 
portunities for litigation, and giving 
them more right to obtain compensation 
in case of death or accident than they 
could have under the \other scheme. 
I am not going to argue that point, 
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because I am aware that there may be 
differences of opinion upon it, but I can 
hardly understand the position of the 
honourable Gentleman who now says 
that an extension of the Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1880, would really be an 
adequate provision for the class which 
he represents with such assiduity and 
energy in this House. Well, Sir, the 
Government has always taken the same 
attitude upon this question; they have 
not denied—I am not here to deny— 
the extremely dangerous character of the 
seaman’s occupation. I am not able to 
follow the honourable Gentleman in the 
analysis of the figures which he has 
given. I have always admitted, and tf 
think he will find that in my opening 
speech on the Workinen’s Compensation 
Bill I admitted, that among the most 
dangerous occupations or trades of this 
country must be included that of the 
seamen. But the honourable Gentle- 
man ought to do me the justice to 
remember that I went on to argue that 
there were special reasons why it was 
impossible to introduce the seamen, who 
required different legislation, into the 
provisions of a Bill which is generally 
applicable to men employed = ia 
dangerous industries in this country. 
The figures which the honourable Gentle- 
man has given are sufliciently startling. 
I shall not for a moment dispute that, 
but I daresay that on an analysis the 
proportion of fatal accidents among the 
numbers employed might not be found 
to be exactly what the honourable 
Gentleman represents. But at least we 
have it for an established fact, what I 
_believe is known to every Member of the 
House—it is a matter of common noto- 
riety—that among the dangerous 
occupations in the trades of this country 
certainly must be placed the employment 
of our seamen. The position which the 
Government took up upon that occasion 
was this, that it was not possible to 
dea] under the provisions of the Worl. 
men’s Compensation Act of that year, 
1897—it was not possible to apply the 
principles of that law to seamen in 
the Bill which was then before the 
House. And I ventured then to give 
an example of legislation of a somewhat 
similar character which had been passed 
in Germany, and attempted in other 
countries, where it was found that the 
circumstances and surroundings of the 
industry were of such a_ different 
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character that you could not possibly 
apply the specific clauses of that Act of 
1897 to men who were employed under 
such very different circumstances. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Will the 
right honourable Gentleman say why? 
Will he give us the reason why they 
cannot be applied? 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: It is apparent 
to everyone. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: It is not 
to me. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: A seaman who 
serves on board a ship is in a position 
very different from that of a man living 
at home, who hires out his labour for 
the day in a factory, or a man who follows 
any of the industries in this country 
which are included under the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897. I need not refer more par- 
ticularly to the provisions to which 
I think the honourable Member has 
already alluded ; but the House must re- 


Gracious Speech. 


member that seamen are subject 
to special legislation under the 
Merchant Shipping Act, and I do 


not say that it is a disability upon the 
shipowners, but it is to a certain extent 
intended to be an advantage to the sea- 
men, that they have secured to them by 
Statute, very likely arising from the con- 
ditions under which they discharge their 
work—they have secured to them pro- 
visions in pay and maintenance, which 
are not secured to any of our labouring 
populations in the land industries. The 
honourable Gentleman knows very well 
that however he may think the surgical 
appliances and medical assistance on 
board a ship to be inadequate, yet, at 
least, the man who is engaged on board 
a ship, if he suffers from hurt or injury 
received in the service of the ship, re- 
ceives his wages and his*provisions as if 
he was able to continue his work. Well,. 
is that not something secured ! 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: His ship- 
mates have to do his share of the work. 
They do his work, and it is not a loss to. 
the shipowners. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 


HOME DEPARTMENT: Well, there 
is no one else to do it. But at 
least the man is entitled, without 
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deduction from his wages, to receive pay 
for the work which he would have done, 
and although, from the circumstances of 
the case, it is unavoidable that his por- 
tion of the work must fall upon his ship- 
mates, still, from the point of view of 
the man himself, there is secured to him 
by legislation this, that there shall be no 
reduction from his wage, notwithstanding 
the fact that he is not able to do his 
work, unless, indeed, iti has been the 
man’s own fault that the accident 
happened to him. So again, with the 
expense of maintenance and medical 
attendance, I venture to say that these 
are special circumstances, which have 
been attended to by the Legislature for 
the benefit of seamen ; and very properly 
so, for surely it will be apparent to any 
honourable Gentleman who considers the 
question of applying the principles of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to seamen, 
that seamen labour under very different 
circumstances, and requires legislation 
very different from that which obtains in 
the case of other industries. That is 
point which I urged, and the House 
accepted when we were debating the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and I say 
that these reasons were held to be good— 
and I say that, if it was felt to be desir- 
able that at this moment, or this Session 
of Parliament, we should “introduce 
legislation—if the time was ripe for 
introducing _legislation—to include 
seamen under the benefits conferred by 
that Act, we should have to do it, as 
I conceive, on different lines, and worked 
ont on different terms, from those 
of the Act which was then passed. 
Such an Act cannot be lightly under- 
taken at the present moment. The 
honourable Member says the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act was passed in 


1897. How long has it been in opera- 
tion? Not more than eight or nine 
months. There are plenty of enemies of 


that Act who are already saying that 
there are a gyat many legal difficulties 
surrounding it, and some say that the 
advantages conferred on workmen by it 
have not reached the height that was 
anticipated. I am not anxious to mag- 
nify the importance of that Act, 
or its success, but I,think I shall at least 
carry the House with me when I say 
with regard to an important Act of that 
kind, involving a new departure in our 
law and the establishment of a new prin- 
ciple which has only been at work for a 
The Home Secretary. 
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very short period of time, that it is only 
reasonable that we should see how it 
works before we seek to extend it in the 
direction in which we have all admitted 
that, some day or other, it should be 
extended. I think it would be a very 
strange thing if the Government asked 
Parliament to extend that Act in the way 
suggested by the honourable Member 
when it has only been in operation eight 
or nine months. I think, therefore, we 
can say, as we have always said from the 
beginning, and as has been said by my 
right honourable Friend the Secretary 
for the Colonies, who took such an 
active part in passing this Act, and said 
much more recently by the Leader of 
the House, that the Government feel 
that the time must come when seamen 
ought to be included in the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
We distinctly feel that the principle 
which we have succeeded in getting the 
House to adopt in passing this Act is 
better than the principle which underlies 
the Employers’ Liability Act. I am not 
going to argue that point now, but I feel 
it is sa We think it would be a 
most anomalous kind of legislation to 
propose that the principal class in this 
country which has been exempt from the 
provisions of what we conceive to be a 
very incomplete and unsatisfactory Act, 
that of 1880, should now be brought 
within the provisions of that Act, which, 
by our action, we have done our 
best to render obsolete. Therefore, the 
position of the Government is this—they 
certainly are not prepared in the present 
Session of Parliament to propose to 
amend or extend the Act of 1897. We 
have never taken up the position, and 
do not now take it up, that the particu- 
lar class for whom the honourable Mem- 
ber speaks ought not to be included in 
the provisions of that Act. On the con- 
trary, we recognise the dangerous cha- 
racter of the industry of seamen. We 
are as ready as the honourable Member 
to believe that the time will come, and 
I hope, before very long, when seamen 
must have extended to them similar 
provisions to those extended to other 
persons employed in dangerous indus 
tries in this country, but we have not 
seen any way, in view of the sufficiently 
long programme of legislation for this 
Session, to propose the Amendment of 
this particular Act. My answer, there- 
fore, to the honourable Gentleman is 
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that,while affirming with perfect sincerity 
the desirability of that extension, when 
we have had a further opportunity of sce- 
ing how the present Act works, I do rot 
think it is reasonable to call upon the 
Government to introduce, or blame 
them for not having introduced, such 
«x Measure as the honourable Gentleman 
wants. I argue my case upon the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. I believe very 
few Members would agree with the 
honourable Member who moved this 
Amendment in the proposition he laid 
down that it would be a good and satis- 
factory way of dealing with the seamen 
to bring them within the provisions of 
the old Employers’ Liability Act of 
1880. I am quite prepared to rest my 
case on the Act of 1897, and I say, and 
the Government fully admit, that the 
time will come, and I hope before long, 
when we may be able to make some such 
provisions for seamen as we have made 
for other classes of the community. 


Mx. ASQUITH (Fife): I think the 
House is much indebted to my honour- 
able Friend for the able and temperate 
manner in which he presented what I 
may venture to describe as an irresistible 
case, a case which no serious attempt 
had been made to answer, and one 
which has been practically conceded by 
the right honourable Gentleman who 
has just sat down, and who has not 
given any adequate ground for the 
attitude he has adopted. It is not dis- 
puted that, of all industries in this coun- 
try, the industry of seamen is the one 
involving the greatest number of dan- 
gers to life and limb. It is also unfor- 
tunately the case that, almost alone 
amongst the great industries of the 
country, it has not secured even that 
modicum of protection given by the 
Employers’ Liability Act of 1880, and 
when the right honourable Gentleman 
made it a matter of reproach to my 
honourable Friend that his Amendment 
referred only to the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act, I think it is only fair to state 
that my honourable Friend expressly 
stated he did not limit his demands 
in any way, or regard his proposal as a 
satisfactory solution of the matter. He 
merely put it forward as the first instal- 
ment, because he thought he was more 
likely to get it. What is the history of 
this matter? As far back as 1887 a 
Royal Commission recommended the in- 
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clusion of seamen in the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act. When we were in office in 
1893, and endeavoured to model the law 
of employers’ liability upon what we 
believed to be juster and sounder prin- 
ciples, we introduced seamen together 
with every other class of industry, and 
we made none of these discriminations 
which, in my judgment, disfigures the 
Act of 1897. The House will remember 
that, although we then had a certain 
amount of contest with the House of 
Lords as to the details of that Measyre, 
the House of Lords withdrew the objec- 
tions they originally made, and assented 
to the inclusion of seamen. Therefore, 
we had, in 1893, a Parliamentary con- 
sensus representing the opinion of all 
parties in both Houses that the time had 
come when seamen should be placed in a 
position of greater protection and _se- 
curity. The right honourable Gentleman 
has referred to the Act of last year. 
What was the principle as laid down by 
him over and over again, and by the 
Colonial 


Secretary, upon which the 
Government sought to justify their 


‘deferential methods of treatment in that 


Act? He said they went on two grounds. 
In the first place, they selected the most 
dangerous trades, and excluded those in 
which the risks were less serious or con- 
tinuous ; and in the next place they in- 
cluded those trades in which the 
employers were men of substance, on 
whom the burden of compensation in the 
event of accident would not be pressing, 
as in the case of smaller employers. 
Those were the two reasons for discrimi- 
nation, and they induced Parliament to 
adopt them; but both these tests ap- 
plied to the case of seamen. My honour- 
able Friend has abundantly proved that, 
if exceptional danger be the test, the 
seamen’s industry stands first among all 
the trades in the country in its need for 
protection ; and if, on the other hand, 
we take the only other ground for exclu- 
sion, we all know that among tthe first 
of the great industries of the cduntry 
is the shipping industry, in respect of its 
vast aggregation of capital. I confess 
I was very sorry to hear from the only 
shipowner who I think took part in this 
Debate, the honourable Member for Kil- 
marnock Burghs, a repetition of a threat 
which used to be more common, that if 
the Legislature imposed obligations on 
the shipowners of this country to take 
extra precautions for the protection of 
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their men, they would be under an irre- 
sistible temptation to escape these obli- 
gations by selling their ships to 
foreigners. I do not believe that repre- 
sents the general opinion and general 
feeling of this country, and I hope that 
before the Debate is over someone will 
get up and refute the statements of the 
honourable Gentleman. The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman has said, and with 
perfect truth as far as the argument 
goes, that seamen do enjoy, under the 
Merchant Shipping Act, a special code, 
in some of its aspects, of a protective 
kind. This is quite true, but it goes a 
very little way towards preventing 
these constantly-recurring cases of loss 
of life and injury to limb at sea. The 
argument is not worth very much, but 
taking it for what it is worth, as my 
honourable Friend pointed out, it is 
equally applicable to the other indus- 
tries which have been brought within 
the Compensation Act. Look at your fac- 
tory system, and your mines and railway 
legislation. In the case of these three 
enormous industries, Parliament has 
been for nearly two generations con- 
stantly developing a more highly elabo- 
rate code for the protection of the lives 
of those employed in them, and the 
existence of that special legislation of a 
protective kind was not deemed any 
reason for excluding those industries from 
the Compensation Bill. When the 
matter is argued and fairly presented, 
there is no answer to the case. Indeed, 
the right honourable Gentleman him- 
self has said in his speech that he admits 
as fully as we do that, sooner or later, 
this particular class of working man 
must be brought within the scope of a 
Measure not perhaps identical in its de- 
tails, but practically on the same lines 
as the Compensation Act of 1897. But, 
for my part, I fail to see any reason why 
it should be framed on different lines at 
all. The difficulties of proof and the 
difficulties of evidence which have been 
referred to are not greater in cases of 
accidents at sea which result in the sink- 
ing of a ship and the loss of all lives on 
board than in the case of an accident in 
a coal mine in which two or three 
hundred lives are lost, and no possible 
proof is left behind by which anyone 
could possibly discover the cause of the 
accident, or who was to blame. There- 


fore I do not at all myself assert that 
any reason for different treatment exists ; 
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but whether that be so or not I cannot 
recognise the inability of the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman to deal with the 
matter. Of all classes of working men 
in this country seamen are those who 
most need protection and have least pro- 
tection given to them. That constitutes 
a case of urgent need which ought to be 
recognised by Government and by Par- 
liament as urgent. Of course, I wish to 
see seamen brought within the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act of 1880, but I 
believe it would be inadequate. I wish, 
however, to ask the House to affirm the 
principle, and to say that this urgent 
necessity, which has ben recognised for 
so many years, and which has not as 
yet been effectively dealt with, should 
be pressed upon the Government and 
the judgment of the House by a formal 
vote. 


*CotoneL Sir E. STOCK HILL 
(Bristol, S.): Mr. Speaker, certain state- 
ments have been made during the De- 
bate that nothing has been done for 
sailors during a great many years. I 
do not think that proposition ought to 
go unchallenged. I do not know any 
class of labour more hedged round with 
Government protection than sailors, and 
rightly so. In the first place, the ship 
the sailor sails in cannot leave port un- 
less the officers are satisfied she is fit 
for the voyage; the amount of cargo 
she is allowed to carry is regulated ; her 
engines are carefully examined before she 
is registered ; certificates have to be pro- 
duced from a Government officer that the 
accommodation of the seamen, both as 
regards extent, ventilation, and sanitary 
arrangement is in accordance with the 
Act of Parliament, and, in addition to 
that, the provisions are subject to ex- 
amination. All these precautions, added 
to the circumstance of the transference 
of the trade from sail to steam, have 
produced a very great decrease in the 
annual loss of life at sea. I shall not 
attempt to quote figures, but the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade gave statis- 
tics the other day which, though chal- 
lenged by the honourable Member for 
Middlesbrough, I find to be correct. But 
however careful we may be, there will 
always be a certain number of accidents 
which we cannot prevent ; and I fail to 
see that if we included sailors in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, or any 
other Compensation Act, how it will in 
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any way decrease the number of those 
inevitable losses. The honourable 
Member for Middlesbrough hinted 


that the shipowners were to blame. 
The shipowners are not more infallible 
than any other class, but what I should 
like to put before the House is this, 
that I have yet to learn that the ship- 
owners are less humanitarian than any 
other class of the community, and it is 
to their pecuniary self-interest that they 
should see that their ships and crews 
are properly equipped and well cared 
for. The right honourable Gentleman, 
the late Home Secretary, in his Bill did 
not include the cases to which he now 
refers as likely to happen where a vessel 
is lost and never heard of again, and it 
may be in the recollection of the House 
that I had the honour of moving an 
Amendment to the right honourable 
Gentleman’s Bill, to which he has re- 
ferred as including all classes of workers. 
Yes, Sir, so it did; but it was restricted 
to cases where negligence could be 
proved. My Amendment proposed to give 
compensation for all injuries, to all 
classes—including sailors; and if I re- 
collect rightly I was not followed into 
the Lobby by the honourable Member 
for Middlesbrough, nor, indeed, by any 
of the Ministerial party with one 
exception. By doing that I think 
I have shown that, as far as 
I am _ personally concerned, I de- 
sire to see our sailors suitably and 
properly provided for, and I am glad to 
hear that the Home Secretary proposes 
in due time to bring in a Bill suitable 
to the requirements of this particular 
industry, and to give a certain amount 
of compensation to our sailors. It is 
not a question of money. I repudiate 
on behalf of the shipowners the sug- 
gestion that we consider money in con- 
nection with the lives of our sailors. We 
all know that sailors should receive 
every consideration on lines similar to 
those given to other classes of workmen. 
It is stated that there is nothing in the 
objection that the shipowners can have 
no control. But how can a shipowner 
follow every one of his ships? While I 
believe the time has not yet come when 
we can bring in a Bill, I look forward to 
such a Measure being introduced. I 
do not think that anything will be lost 
by waiting for a short time until the 
employers ere more favourably disposed 
towards it. I trust that the Bill which 
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the Home Secretary will bring in will be 
of a satisfactory character, and that it 
will prove beneficial to our sailors. 


Sm FRANCIS EVANS (Southamp- 
ton): Mr. Speaker, I very deeply regret 
that this Debate has not led to some- 
thing further being done in regard 
to the seamen and firemen. When 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bill 
was introduced into the House in 
1897, I moved an Amendment 
myself to include them, because, as a 
shipowner myself, and one whose in- 
terests deeply depend upon the shipping 
trade, and who has followed all those 
items which go to make up profit and 
loss, I had carefully examined at the 
time what would be the result to the 
companies in which I am largely con- 
cerned if the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act had then been running for about 
five or six years. As a result of that 
calculation, I urged the Government to 
extend the Act to seamen and firemen. 
I was very sorry to hear the remarks of 
the honourable and gallant Admiral who 
spoke earlier in the Debate. He said 
that, for some reason or other, the ques- 
tion of money compensation might come 
in between the execution of the captain’s 
duty to his employers and the duty he 
owed to his men. What would. the 
owners of the “ Pavonia” have said if 
the captain had thought more of their 
purse than of the lives of the passengers 
and crew, and if he had hesitated for a 
moment to do that duty which all sea- 
men are expected to carry out on the 
high seas. I regret these observations. 
My honourable Friend the Member for 
Kilmarnock Burghs trotted out the old 
idea of selling our fleets to foreigners. 
We are not going to sell our- fleets, 
although we might sell our effete ships. 
Nor is the mercantile business of this 
country to be affected because we try to 
carry out every Measure for the pro- 
tection of our sailors. I am very glad 
to hear from my right honourable Friend 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
is applicable to seamen and firemen. Of 
course, we may have to discuss the de- 
tails for extending the Measure, but are 
we to go on year after year putting off 
the time when we are to deal with this 
great wrong? I think the Government 
are very much to blame for not putting 
forward this Measure. I last year ap- 
proached the Government myself pri- 
vately and asked that they would then 
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consider the question. The answer was, 
We must have a little more time to see 
exactly how the Act will work; but 
surely another year has brought us 
further forward, and we ought now to 
hear something more than that we 
are to wait for a little more time. 
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henourable Baronet the Member for 
Southampton. I am perfectly certain 
that if he found, as chairman of a com- 
pany owning a fleet of vessels, that in 
consequence of the heavy burdens placed 
upon his company by the enactments of 
this House, if year by year he had to go 


I cannot agree, I am sorry to say, with} to his shareholders without dividends, 
the Motion of my honourable Friend. I| 2nd wanting, perhaps, more money from 


think the 1880 Employers’ Liability Act| 


would not meet the case at all. But as 
he says that he only proposed it as an 
instalment, and would receive anything 
as an instalment, and as we can get no 
pesitive promise from the Government, 
if my friend goes into the Division Lobby 
I will support him. If he does not go 
into the Lobby we shall have more delay, 
and a Division will perhaps stimulate the 
Government to take up the question 
seriously. I, therefore, shall have very 
much pleasure in supporting my honour- 
able Friend if he goes into the Lobby. 


Mr. THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES 
(Lynn Regis): It seems to me that 
honourable Members on the other side of 
the House are going to support this Re- 
solution because they want something 
else. Their arguments have gone to 
show that if anything be wanted in this 
case it is the extension of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, passed by the pre 
sent Government to seamen. This Re- 
solution does not propose anything of 
the kind, but the extension to sea- 
men of an entirely different Act, 
founded on entirely different principles 
—the Act known as the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act of 1880, which partly incor- 
porated a previous Employers’ Liability 
Act. The right honourable Member 
for East Fife and the honourable 
Baronet the Member for Southampton 
have given their reasons for supporting 
the Amendment, and these reasons are 
that they do not agree with it. For the 
same reason I am going to vote against 
it. Objection has been taken to the 
argument of the honourable and gallant 
Member for Dumbarton that if you put 
upon the shipping industry burdens 
greater than it can bear the necessary 
result will be that shipowners will sell 
their ships, and that these will hence 
ferth sail under a foreign flag. That is, 


it ny opinion, a very fair argument. It 
is an argument which I am sure must 
appeal to the reasoning faculty of the 
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them, I am certain that, as a man of 
business and of conscience, he would 


wind up his business and sell his fleet to © 


wheever would buy it. That is simply 
the proposition of the honourable and 
gallant Member for the Kilmarnock 
Burghs, and I cannot see why he should 
be exposed to such obloquy as he has 
been for propounding a proposition 
which is self-evident, and which appeals 
to a man of sense. I think it is neces- 
sary to say that I am not a shipowner. 
I only own one ship; it is a very small 
one, but that does not constitute a man 
a shipowner. I have the greatest sym- 
pathy for seamen. I do recognjse that 
of all the callings it is one of the most 
dougerous and also the most valuable to 
this country. We might lose all our 
lzbourers and our workmen of every 
description, but we should still be a 
great country if we kept our seamen. I 
may be allowed to refer to an incident 
already spoken of to-night—the bring- 
ing in of the “ Pavonia” in safety to the 
Azores. I know of no nobler, I know of 
no more splendid, achievement in sea- 
manship, than the story of those men 
who for four days and four nights were 
in the hold of the ship, which was some- 
times on its beam-ends, with the boilers 
rolling about, threatening every moment 
to crush them—who, I say, laboured four 
days and four nights trying to secure 
these boilers. I think it is a noble tale, 
and sheds credit on the courage and en- 
durance of British seamen. Therefore, 
I have no want of. sympathy at all with 
seamen, and I think that their case is a 
very special one, and that they are under 
special disadvantages ; and if I may say 
so in the presence of the honourable 
Member opposite, I think one of their 
greatest and most special disadvantages 
is that they have never had a union that 
they could trust. I am perfectly con- 
vinced that the men in all trades should 
have unions ; but this is more especially 
the case with seamen, who are so often 


away for long periods, and who are, like 
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Moses, not ready of speech or altogether 
incapable of speech. It is indeed in 
their case, more than in any other trade, 
important to have a union which the men 
can trust to represent their case to their 
employers honestly. Well, I do observe 
about this Motion that. it is a direct re- 
flection on the Workmen’s Compensation 
Aci, and I rather think it is an inten- 
ticnal reflection. My belief is that if I 
had been the representative of the sea- 
men, and had had the whole range of 
Acts of Parliament to choose from, it is 
not the narrow Act of 1880 that I would 
have selected to bring the seamen under. 
For how are the sailors going to show 
negligence on the part of the shipowner, 
and how are they going to prove it! 
That is not the Act I should have gone 
to. I should have gone to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1897—an 
Act under which it is not necessary to 


have proof or to show negligence. 
Therefore, when the honourable Mem- 
ber for Middlesborough chooses to 
found ‘his demand on _ the Act 
of 1880 instead of the Workmen's 


Compensation Act of 1897, I cannot but 
suppose that he had in his mind some 
idea of reflecting on the present. Govern- 
ment, and drawing a contrast between 
them and the late Government. My be- 
lief is that the Act of 1880 would be 
wkelly inadequate to the case of seamen. 
I hardly agree with the honourable and 
ealant Member for Eastbourne when he 
says that if the Motion were adopted, 
and if this Act of 1880 were extended to 
seamen, the captains of British ships 
would be hampered in their orders to 
their crews. That is not so, for under 
the Act of 1880 ig would be necessary 
before compensation could be claimed to 
prove negligence on the part of che 
owners or the captain. But, even if that 
were so, I cannot conceive of a British 
captain hesitating about giving certain 
orders because he might think it would 
cost his owners £10 or £20. But still 
less can I conceive of any British captain 
when he saw a vessel sinking near him, 
and his seamen came and volunteered to 
go to the rescue of the sinking crew—for 
that is what British szilor-men do—I 
cannot| conceive the captain hesitating 
to allow the volunteers to go away in a 
boat because he might lose the boat and 
the men. I do not think that would 
ever happen. It is impossiblé to hap 
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pen, and any man with a knowledge of 
British seamen would hardly conceive it 
peesible ; but, even if it did, it would not 
make the owners liable for compensation 
uader the Act of 1880, though it would 
urder the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1897. Now I come to the moral of 
my speech. My moral is that if the 
Werkmen’s Compensation Act was 
founded on true principles, they were as 
true for seamen as for other trades and 
callings, such as builders and carpen- 
ters; but. if it was founded on false prin- 
ciples, then it ought to be repealed. But 
if these principles are true, then I do cer- 
tainly think that the Government owes 
it as a duty to the seamen to bring in an 
extension of that Act to seamen. J do 
not say that it should be extended just 
as it exists. It would be perfectly legiti- 
mate to make certain alterations in de 
tails. But as to the Amendment of the 
honourable Member for Middlesbrough, 
nobody has had a good word to say about 
it, and all who are going to support it 
say they are going to do so because it is 
not the right thing to do. It is for that 
reason that Lam going to vote against it. 


Sir JAMES JOICEY (Durham, Ches- 
ter-leStreet): This is a question in 
which I take a very great interest. I 
have listened to the various speeches of 
the representatives of the shipowning 
interest, most of which have been against 
including seamen either in the 1880 Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act or in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1897, There 
wes one remarkable exception during 
the whole discussion of this question— 
that of my honourable Friend who sits 
near me, tha honourable Member for 
Scuthampten. The honourable Member 
for Bristol seems to think that sailors 
are under the more special protection of 
the Government than are the workmen 
in any other industry. I cannot agree 
with that, because if you compare the in- 
syection given by Government to ships 
with inspection given by Government. to 
mines, I think that mines are just as 
carefully looked after as ships. They 
are under strict rules and regulations, 
aud there are special rules to control 
their working. No mine can be worked 
without a certificated manager, and his 
certificato is just as difficult: to get as 
the certificate of 9, master who controls a 
ship. But the mines have more disad- 
vantages than ships; they cannot be 
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sent to sea, and therefore the mining 
inspector can pay a visit to the mines at 
any moment he chooses. Now, although 
it may be said, as it has been said in the 
course of this Debate, that the most of 
the speeches have been directed to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
Employers’ Liability Act of 1880, I am 
oue of those people who think that it 
would have been much better, in the in- 
terest of the working people of this 
country, had the Bill of my right 
honourable Friend below me, the Mem- 
ber for East. Fife, introduced in 1893, 
been carried instead of the Workmen’s 
Cc mpensation Act, because we must not 
overlook this fact, that the first inten- 
tien of this class of legislation is to pre- 
vent accidents and loss of life. I believe 
that had the Measure passed in this 
House, and had not been so amended 
in ,the House of Lords that we 
could not accept it, but had it  be- 
come an Act we should have found that 
the tendency of the Act would have been 
to decrease the number of accidents in- 
stead of increasing them. So far as my 
experience of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act has gone, I believe that it will 
have the very opposite effect, and I shall 
be very much surprised if we do not find 
a large increase in the number of acci- 
dents since the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act came into operation. I cannot 
wnderstand the position of Her Majesty’s 
Gevernment, who in 1897 opposed the 
inclusion of seamen in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, and have now seem- 
ingly come to the conclusion that it is 
a desirable thing to bring them under 
the operation of that Act. I think they 
were wrong altogether in excluding 
sailors from the benefits of that Act 
when it was being passed. I am not in 
favour of creating a privileged class of 
workmen, and I am against creating a 
privileged class of employers. I think Her 
Majesty’s Government had no right to 
pass a law which was to operate on cer- 
tain classes of workmen and certain 
classes of employers and not on others. 
If the Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
yood in itself, every workman in the 
Kingdom should have had the benefit of 
it. The law should be equal for all, and 
I think I am perfectly justified in 
supporting the Amendment of my 
honourable Friend the Member for Mid- 
dlesbrough. There is one strong argu- 
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ment which I think is in favour of the 
Amendment. At present, if an accident 
happens to a ship at sea by which a nun- 
ber of sailors’ lives are lost, what be- 
comes of their widows and orphans? 
They fall on the rates in different parts 
of the country. Now, the manufac- 
turers in our large towns, such as we 
have on the Tyne—in North Shields and 
Seuth Shields and in Newcastle—of 
course have to pay largely to these rates, 
so that in the event of sailors being ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the Act, the 
manufacturers have not only to provide 
cempensation for their own workmen 
and for their widows and orphans, but 


‘they have to pay rates to support the 


widows and orphans of the seamen. That 
is a very strong argument why there 
should be no exceptional legislation. I 
remember that during the discussion of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bill the 
chief reason for excluding seamen and 
agricultural labourers from its bene- 
fits was given by the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Secretary for 
the Colonies, who, I regret, to see, 
is not present. We all regret that, 
particularly because it is owing to 
illness, and I hope that he will be able 
to appear in his place again. The rea- 
son which the right honourable Gentle- 
man gave for excluding seamen and agri- 
cultural labourers from the Bill was that 
it would be impossible to carry the Mea- 
sure in this House if the whole of tho 
working-classes of the country were in- 
cluded in the Bill. Well, if the chip 
owners who took such a prominent part 
in making many of the provisions of that 
Bill unjust and stringent—as they are— 
are now beginning to find that they will 
have to come under the same law them- 
selves, they must not expect much syn- 
pathy from me. Having put that burden 
on my shoulders, I am not going to re- 
lieve them at the expense of my consti- 
tuents. Now, various reasons have Leen 
given why the Act should not apply to 
sailors. I had not the pleasure of hear- 
ing the speech of the honourable and gal- 
lant Member for the Kilmarnock Burghs, 
but I believe that he stated that if 
burdens were put on the shipping indus 
try it would tend to induce a large num- 
ber of shipowners to transfer their ves 
sels to a foreign flag. I am a large ship 
owner myself, and I am in this unfortu- 
nate position, that I have one class of 
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workmen who get the benefit of the Act, 
and another class of workmen who do 
not get the benefit of the Act. Now, I 
think it is unfair that that difference 
should be made. But in regard to put- 
ting ships under a foreign flag, we all 
know that any burden put on the ship- 
ping of this country which has to com- 
pete with foreign ships places the former 
at a disadvantage. The question is, 
how much burden can the home shipping 
industry bear without doing injury to it! 
I know of some cases where ships have 
been put under a foreign flag, but I do 
not think that this example will be fol- 
lowed to a large extent, for there are 
many advantages in being under ihe 
British flag. The inducement in most 
of the cases would not be sufficient to 
make shipowners change the flag of this 
country for that: of some other. It is 
not my intention to make any length- 
ened speech. Had there been a Bill 
before the House I might have spoken ut 
greater length. But I wish to give the 
reason why I intend to vote in the Lobby 
with my honourable Friend the Mover 
of the Amendment. I quite agree with 
my right honourable Friend the Member 
for East Fife. I cannot see that there 
should be any great difficulty whatever 
in the way of adding seamen to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act if the 
Government feel disposed to include 
them. If the Government were to bring 
in another Bill making different condi- 
tions, that would be, I think, very un 
wise, because the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act is not an Act to prevent acci- 
dents, but to give compensation in case 
of accidents. On that ground I scarcely 
think it is necessary to make any great 
change. 


Mr. THOMAS P. O’CONNOR (Liver- 
pool, Scotland): I propose to move 
an Amendment on the Amendment 
of the honourable Member for 
Middlesbrough. The honourable 
Member for King’s Lynn _ pointed 
out with great force that the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act would not be 
applicable to seamen, and that also was 
ene of the main arguments brought 
against the Amendment by the right 
honourable the Home Secretary. Now, 
my honourable Friend who proposed the 
Amendment said that the reason why he 
put in the Employers’ Liability Act in 
his Amendment was that he thought by 
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minimising his demand in that way he 
would be able to get more of the 
sympathy of the House. He has seen 
that that was not so, and instead of find- 
ing that it was an argument in favour of 
supporting the Amendment, he finds 
that it is a strong argument for voting 
against it. To meet the difficulty raised 
by the honourable Member for King’s 
Lynn and other honourable Members, 
I therefore, Mr. Speaker, propose, with 
the approval of the honourable Member 
for Middlesbrough, to amend _ the 
Amendment by substituting for the 
words “ Employers’ Liability” the words 
“Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
1897.” Ido not intend to say anything 
in favour of the Motion of my honour- 
able Friend, but in the case of the gene- 
ral acceptance of the House of this par 
ticular point, I think the Amendment, 
ai I propose to amend it, is one which 
might be adopted by general assent. 


Mr. W. JOHNSON GALLOWAY 
(Manchester, S.W.): I beg to second the 
Amendment to the Amendment moved 
by the honourable Member for the Scot- 
land Division of Liverpool. I find my- 
self unable to understand the position of 
the Government. Something ought to 
be done for the seamen, and I for my 
part am in favour of the extension of the 
Act to every class of workmen. 


Gracious Speech. 


Question put. 

*Mr. DAVID MacIVER (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale): I would not have intervened 
in this Debate but for the new turn 
which has been given to it by the terms 
of the Amendment on the Amendment 
moved by the honourable Member for 
the Scotland Division of Liverpool. I 
cannot help feeling that the honourable 
Gentleman could not. have been present 
in the House when the right honourable 
the Home Secretary made his sympa- 
thetic remarks in regard to seamen. 


Mr. THOMAS P. O'CONNOR: I was 
present. 


*Mr. DAVID MacIVER: My right 
honourable Friend the Home Secretary 
in the clearest manner expressed sym- 
pathy for the seamen, and also expressed 
a wish, at the proper time, to bring 
them under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. I feel myself that the same 
compensation and the same benefits as 
are given to other workmen should be 
given to seamen. But the conditions 
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are different. I am entirely in sym- 
pathy with the general principles of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and 
should like to see it extended, but I do 
not think that the time in which it has 
been in operation is sufficient to warrant 
the House in altering it just yet. [ want 
io say a word in illustration of what ap- 
pears on the face of it to be a real dift- 
culty of extending the Act to seamen. 
The same difficulties would occur, but in 
a worse form, as have already occurred 
in certain trades. Taking the Act as it 
stands, it rather hinders the employment 
of men of mature vears, and causes em- 
pioyers to employ only young men. 
Now, British ships, I am sorry to say— 
but everybody knows it for a fact—are 
very largely manned by foreign seamen. 
Shipowners are neither better nor worse 
than their neighbours, but they might 
prefer to employ foreigners who were 
without family ties and in respect of 
whom there would be nobody to claim 
than 


compensation British seamen. 
That is no wore than the truth. 
Well, that is one of the reasons 


—not at all for not extending the prin- 
ciple of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to seamen, but why it should not be 
done without very careful consideration, 
inasmuch as the provisions of the Act as 
it stands are really inapplicable to the 
conditions under which seamen are em- 
ployed. I distinctly wish to see the prin- 
ciple extended to all workmen, but I do 
not think it can be done in the rough- 
und-ready way suggested by the Amend- 
ment. The right honourable the Home 
Secretary has expressed his sympathy 
with the case of the seamen, and we can 
safely leave the matter in his hands. I 
want to say how heartily I concur in 
what was said by the honourable and 
gallant Member for Kilmarnock Burghs. 
I think that what he said is absolutely 
true. It was a statement which you ex- 
pect from one who understands all that 
he is talking about. I am not able to 
see the matter in the same light as the 
honourable Member for Southampton, 
and I hope he will pardon me if I speak 
of my own personal knowledge on 
matters which I know to be absolutely 
true. There are companies in Liverpool, 
some of them nearly as great as that 
presided over by the honourable 


Baronet, some of whose vessels trade 
under the Belgian flag and under the 
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Dutch flag. They do not do so for any 
purpose connected with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. I venture to think 
that the owners of these lines are gentle 
men of such high character that we need 
not believe that they would put their 
vessels under foreign fags for reasons of 
that kind; but they do so because there 
are certain privileges obtainable thereby 
as well as exemptions from conditions of 


unreasonable Board of Trade inter. 
ference with shipping which — they 
do not find under the British flag. 


I am not arguing against the exten- 
sion of the principle of workmen's com- 
pensation, but I am speaking in favour 
of the view which the Home Secretary 
put before the House-—the view that the 
time is not ripe, without further inquiry, 
for the extension of the Act to seamen, 
and that when the time comes for such 
extension it will require very consider- 
able modification. 

Mr. DONKIN (Tynemouth): Repre- 
senting the constituency I do, I think I 
ought to say a word on this subject. I 
am at some disadvantage through not 
having heard the earlier speeches ; but 
from what I have heard, it seems to me 
that the almost universal feeling of the 
shipowners of this country is against the 
“mployers’ Liability Act being applied 
to seamen. That is not my experience, 
for so far back as 1875, on an elec- 
tion platform, I advocated that the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act should include sea- 
men. As the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary very properly 
said, there must be many modifications 
and alterations in the Bill before it 
can be extended to seamen. I was sur- 
prised to hear the remarks of the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
East Fife, who said that he could not, 
for the life of him, see why there should 
be any more difficulty in applying the 
Bill to seamen than there is to miners 
and others. I would venture to point 
out that the shipping industry is very 
different to any other, and the procuring 
of evidence as to causes of accident 
would not be easy. For the reasons I 
have advanced, I shall vote against the 
Motion of the honourable Member. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: With the 
permission of the House, may I say that 
I am prepared, in view of the friendly 
feeling shown on both sides of the House 
towards seamen, not to press this matter 
to a Division if I can get a definite 
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next year they will bring in a Bill ex- | 


tending this Act to seamen. 
that promise, I will ask the permission of | 


the House to withdraw the 


(No answer was made to 
able Gentleman.) 


li I get | 


Resolution. 





the honour- 
| sea ? 
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Gracious Speech. 


“That the words— 


‘ And we humbly express our regret that 
| there is no indication in Your Majesty’s 
| Gracious Speech that the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
extended to British Seamen, 
| secure greater protection to life and limb at 


1897, will be 


in order to 


Amendment amended, by leaving out | be added at the end of the Address.” 


the words 
and inserting the words 
Compensation Act, 1897.” 
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TELLERS FOR THE NoErs— 
Sic William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 





| Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
assembled, beg 


leave to offer 


our humble thanks to Your Majesty for the 
Resolved, that an humble Address be Gracious Speech which Your Majesty has 


presented to Her Majesty, as followeth: _ addressed to both Houses of Parliament.” 


| To be presented by Privy Councillors 


a | and such Members as are of Her Ma- 


f the United | jesty’s Household. 
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SUPPLY. 

Resolved, That this House will, upon 
Thursday, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider of the Supply to be 
granted to Her Majesty. 


Ordered, That the several Estimates 
presented to this House during the 
present Session be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Supply —(Mr. Hanbury.) 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Resolved, that this House will, upon 
Thursday, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Ways and Means for 
raising the Supply to be granted to Her 
Majesty.—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


BISHOPS IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Motion 
posed :— 


made and Question pro- 


“That the legislative power of Bishops in 
the House of Peers in Parliament is a great 
hindrance to the discharge of their spiritual 
functions, prejudicial to the commonwealth, 
and fit to be taken away by Bill.”"—(Mr. 
Herbert Lewis.) 


Mr. H. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs) said 
that in submitting the Motion to the 


judgment of the House he was 
not actuated by the slightest feel- 
ing of disrespect towards the 
Spiritual Peers. The object of 


this Motion was simply to draw atten- 
tion to their position in the House of 
Lords, with a view to putting an end to 
an anomaly and an injustice which was 
prejudicial to the interests of religion 
and to the welfare of the community. It 
was not the first time that this Question 
had been brought before the House. The 
Parliamentary history of the Question 
could be told very briefly. In the year 
1641 the House of Commons passed a 
Resolution in the exact terms which he 
now submitted to the House. For that 
Resolution not only men like Pym, Hamp- 
den, Selden, Vane, and Cromwell, but 
also Falkland, Hyde, afterwards Lord 
Clarendon, voted. In 1834 and 1836 Mr. 
Rippon, then Member for Gateshead, 
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moved “That the attendance of the 
Bishops in Parliament is prejudicial to 
the cause of religion.” In 1837 Mr. 
Lushington moved :— 


“That it is the opinion of this House that 
the sitting of the Bishops in Parliament is 
unfavourable in its operation to the generak 
interests of religion in the country, and tends 
to alienate the affections of the people from the 
Established Church.” 


Ir. 1866 Mr. Peter Rylands gave notice of 
the following Motion-— 


“ That the right possessed by certain Bishops 
of the Church of England of sitting in the 
House of Lords is contrary to public policy, 
and injurious to public interests,” 


but Mr. Rylands did not obtain an op- 
portunity of bringing on the Motion in 
the House. In 1870 Mr. Somerset Beau- 
mont moved for leave to bring in a Dill 
to relieve the Bishops hereafter conse- 
crated from attending in Parliament. 
That Motion was rejected by 158 to 102. 
Upon the 21st March, 1884, Mr. Willis 
moved a Resolution in identically the 
same terms as those of the Resolution 
passed by the House of Commons in 1641 
and the one he now ventured to submit to 
the House. There voted for the Resolu- 
tion 137, against 148. The Resolution 
was therefore only defeated by a majority 
of 11. So far as he was aware, that was 
the last occasion on which the Question 
was debated in the House, but recent 
events had raised the Question into con- 
siderable prominence, and he (the Mover) 
had received communications from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, chiefly from 
Conservatives, which showed that con- 
siderable public interest had been 
aroused in the Question. The reasons 
given by the House of Commons in 1641 
for the exclusion of Spiritual Peers from 
thé House of Lords held good at the 
present time, and would continue to hold 
good so long as the Spiritual Peers re- 
uained members of that Assembly, and, 
as he had based his Motion on the prece- 
dent of 1641, so he would base his argu- 
ment in support of it on the reasons 
offered by the House of Commons at that 
time for seeking to exclude the Bishops 
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from the House of Peers. The first Bill 
for the exclusion of Spiritual Peers was 
passed by the House of Commons in May, 
1641. After the Committee stage in the 
House of Lords, a Conference was de- 
sired with the Commons, and on the 3rd 
June the Lords gave their reasons for 
retaining the Bishops’ votes in Parlia- 
ment, stating that both by the common 
law, statutes, and constant practice, there 
was no question of the legality of their 
giving their votes, and they asked what 
inconveniences there were that would in- 
duce Parliament to deprive the Bishops 
and their successors of the right of vot- 
ing. On the following day the Commons 
cffered their reasons, and he should make 
those reasons the basis of his arguments 
in the House. The first reason was that 
it was a. very great hindrance to the exer- 
cise of their ministerial functions. That 
applied at the present time, because 
although facilities of travel had greatly 
improved, the population of the dioceses 
had increased immensely since 1641, and 
one would imagine that at a time when, 
in addition to the ordinary cares and re- 
sponsibilities of the management. of great 
and populous. dioceses, the Bishops had 
abundant cause for anxiety and work, 
arising out of those theological differ- 
ences which have been so prominently 
displayed, their time would be fully 
occupied in attending to their diocesan 
work, and he did not think there was a 
man in the House who said that it 
would not. It was not to the advantage of 
their spiritual work that they should be 
called upon to take part in the proceed- 
ings of the House of Lords. They had 
done so, and in recent years, not only 
where the interests of the Church of 
England were concerned, but also when 
questions of general interest had been 
discussed. In fact, they had often taken 
part in ordinary politics like ordinary 
politicians. That had been greatly re- 
sented by the clergy in some dioceses, and 
if the Bishops were relieved of their 
Parliamentary work, it would certainly 
be to the advantage of their spiritual 
work in the Chureh over which they were 
called to rule. Times were considerably 
changed since a Bishop wrote to the 
Prime Minister asking to be nominated 
for service on Committees of the House 
of Lords, on the ground that otherwise 
he would have nothing to do while stay- 


ing in town. Diocesan work had become 
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far more onerous and responsible, and 
Bishops could less than ever afford time 
for attendance on Parliamentary duties, 
The second reason given by the Com- 
mons Was :— 


“ Because they do vow and undertake at their 
ordination, when they enter into Holy Orders, 
that they will give themselves wholly to that 
vocation.” 


Those vows had been referred to lately 
as being of a very peculiar and sacred 
kind. It was impossible for them to 
perform that vow so long as they occu- 
pied seats in the Legislature. The next 
reason was “Because Councils and 
Canons in several ages do forbid them 
to meddle with secular affairs.” He was 
under the impression that in the Church 
of England far greater regard was paid 
io the authority of Councils and Canons 
than was formerly the case, and the 
appeal of the Long Parliaraent to Coun- 
cils of the Church ought, therefore, to 
apply with all the greater force at the 
present time. The fourth reason was :— 


“ Because the 24 Bishops have a dependency 
upon the two Archbishops, and because of 
their oath of canonical obedience to them,” 


which, of course, takes away to a very 
large extent their independence. He 
could not help applying this reason, 
although Parliament had not so far taken 
cognisance of the matter, to that corre- 
spendence between the Archbishops and 
the Pope not so long ago, of which no 
Erglish Churchman, to whatever schooi 
he might belong, could think without 
fain and humiliation. He wondered 
whether the Bishops approved of that 
correspondence. Another weighty reason 
given by the House of Commons for their 
proposal, and one which would apply in 
1941 as well as in 1641, was “ Because of 
Bishops’ dependences and expectances of 
translations te places of greater protit.” 
This was a question to which he would 
rather not refer, but leave entirely un- 
touched. But human nature was exactly 
the same now as it was 200 years ago, 
and it had been connected in many minds 
with the faet that the Bishops had been 
so often. found associated with the rejec- 
tion of some of the most beneficial legis- 
lation ever proposed for this country. 
Why had they so seldom raised their 
voices against unjust wars? For example, 
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during the premiership of Lord Beacons- 
field, six Bishops took the trouble to come 
to the House of Lords and to vote for 
the policy of the Afghan War. Only one 
Bishop attended and voted against the 
Government on that occasion. It was at 
the time rather unkindly suggested that 
a great See was vacant, and that might 
have in some degree influenced the 
Spiritual Peers in the votes they had 
given ; but he would not suggest that the 
attitude taken by the Bishoj3s was due 
ty anything but their uaswerviug loyalty 
to the Goverament of the day. It was 
well known that Mr. Disraeli looked at 
the appointment of the Bishops from a 
political point of view, but he (the 
speaker) was quite willing to believe that 
their action was not in any way due to 
any expectation of preferment, but to 
loyalty, and that had often led them, 
closely associated as they were with the 
icmporalities of the State, to take action, 
which, to say the least, had from time to 
time made them the objects of strong, 
if undeserved, suspicion. The next reason 
of the House for excluding Bishops from 
Parliament was— 


corey 


hat several Bishops have of late encroached 
upon the consciences and properties of the sub- 
jects; and they and their successors will be 
much encouraged still to encroach, and the sub- 
jects will be much discouraged from complain- 
ing against such encroachments when they are 
judges of those complaints. The same reason 
extends to their legislative power, in any Bill 
to pass for the regulation of their power, upon 
any emergent inconveniency by it.” 


Was it not just as true in the present day 
that “several Bishops have of late en- 
croached upon the consciences of the sub- 
jects” ? They exercised the rights of 
patronage to an enormous extent, and 
they could impress almost any character 
they pleased upon the Church—directly 
by preferring clergymen of one school of 
thought, and indirectly by the effect of 
those preferments upon the main body of 
the Clergy. It was largely by such means 
that Church doctrine and ritual had been 
changed, and that Bishops had “ much 
encroached upon the consciences of the 
subjects.” Moreover, the Bishops had 
taken advantage of their position to con- 
tinue for as long a time as possible the 
infliction of odious and painful disabili- 
ties upon Nonconformists of all classes. 
When a Bill for the removal of Roman 
Catholic Disabilities came before the 
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House of Lords in 1821, only two Bishops 
voted in favour of it and 25 against. 
During the following year 23 Bishops 
voted against the same Bill, and only one 
for it. In 1829, when, largely owing to 
the withholding of the rights of citizen- 
ship, Ireland was on the verge of a civil 
war, 19 Bishops voted against the Roman 
Catholics’ Disabilities Bill, and only 10 in 


favour of it. The same ecclesiastical 
bias was seen in the case of the 
Jews. When the Jews’ Disabilities Bill 


wag intro-luced in 1833, 20 Bishops voted 
against it and only three for it. The 
rejection of the Bill was moved by the 
then Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
urged that “the moral and intellectual 
capacity of the Jews was not such as to 
entitle them to take any share in the 
Legislature.” It seems almost incredible 
that those werds could have been uttered 
by the saintly and venerated Dr. How- 
ley. Yet he did use them, and they could 
only be accounted for by the influence 
of his environment. So late as 1858, when 
the Bill was actually passed, 11 Bishops 
voted against it and seven for it. Se 
much for their conduct in regard to the 
Roman Catholics and the Jews. Now let 
us come to the cuse of the Protestant 
Nonconformists. In 1854 22 Bishops 
voted aguinst admitting Dissenters into 
the Universities and dnly two for their 
admission, And as late as 1869 three 
Bishons voted against the Universities 
Test Aboliticn Bill and not one in ita 
favour. The admission of Nonconformists 
to the Universities was delayed for 36 
years—from 1834 to 1871—by the House 
of Lords, and that delay was largely due 
to the official chiefs of the Church of Eng- 
land, and he did think, having prevented 
Nonconformists for so long from obtain- 
ing University education and culture, it 
was hardly fair that members of that 
Church should sneer at them, as they 
sometimes did, for want of culture. The 
Lill to abolish the declaration which pre- 
vented Nonconformists from accepting 
public offices came before the House of 
Lords in the years 1860, 1861, 1862, 
1863, and 1865. The law, as they must 
know very well, debarred them from pub- 
lic appointments unless they prejured 
lic appointments unless they perjured 
indefensible disability was opposed by 36 
votes of Bishops, and supported by 
only two votes. On the Motion to permit 
“Christian and orderly services, other 
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than that of the Church of England,” in 
churchyards, brought forward in 1876 
and 1877, 50 votes were recorded by the 
Bishops against the Resolution and only 
nine in its favour. During the toilsome 
uphill journey which Nonconformists had 
to make to attain their political rights 
to which they were entitled as subjects 
of Her Majesty for over two centuries the 
Bishops had thrown obstacle after ob- 
stacle in their way, and what he com- 
plained of was that those who, by the 
nature of the position they held, ap- 
parently felt it necessary to thwart Non- 
conformist aspirations in the supposed 
interests of the Church of England, should 
be, in the words of the Motion of 1641, 
the judges in their own cause. In the 
past it had been prejudicial to the Com- 
monwealth that the Chamber, which, in 
the last resort, had the power of deciding 
questions affecting Nonconformists, shouid 
contain not merely an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of members of the Established 
Church, but also a number of official 
representatives of that Church. While 
questions affecting the rights and the 
interests of Nonconformists constantly 
caine before the House of Lords, Noncon- 
formists had not a single representative 
from England or Wales in that Chamber. 
Surely if it were desired to protect the 
interests of the Church of England in the 
House of Lords, the fact that nearly all 
the members of that Chamber belong to 
that Church was sufficient protection. 
Was it not enough to practically exciude 
Nonaconformists from the House of Lords, 
althcugh they numbered half of the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom, without 
having in addition 26 men whose special 
business was to look after the interests 
of the Church of which they were the 
official heads? By all means let the just 
interests of that Church be protected, 
like those of any other Church, but not at 
the expense of those great independent 
religious communities whose rights, as 
subjects of the Queen, ought to be placed 
on a footing of complete equality with 
those of the Established Church. One 
of the most important movements in 
which Nonconformists had been interested 
during this century was the abolition of 
Church Rates. It was an extraordinary 
fact that the wealthiest religious de- 
nomination in the country should have 
exacted money irom Nonconformists, not 
only for the erection and repair of 
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churches, but for the provision of divine 
worship in which they took no part. An 
example of what happened during that 
controversy was the case of Braintree, 
where Nonconformists refused to pay the 
rate, and, while enormous sums of money 
were raised for the purpose of compelling 
them to pay, the parish church of Brain- 
tree was allowed to fall into such a state 
of dilapidation that, on a wet Sunday, 
people were obliged to put up their um- 
brellas during divine service. A great 
number of Nonconformists all over the 
country allowed their goods to be sold 
by auction rather than pay the rates, 
while others were imprisoned for refusing 
payment. Ihe question came before Par- 
liament in the years 1858, 1860, and 
1867, and Bills to abolish the Church Rate 
were carried by majorities of 54, 89, and 
76. During those years 47 votes were 
recorded by the Bishops against the Bill, 
and not one in its favour, and the deter- 
mined struggle they made to maintain a 
position which had become as intolerable 
as it was unjust, showed that the Epis- 
copal Bench would always regard ques 
tions of that kind, not from the impartiai 
standpoint of justice to ail classes of the 
community, but from the point of view 
of the temporal interests of the Church 
which they represented. ‘This partiality 
was prejudicial to the interests of the 
Commonwealth, and the opportunity of 
exercising it ought to be taken away by 
the Bill. The action of the Bishops in 
reference to the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill was well known. That Bill had passed 
the House cf Commons seven times, but 
it had been rejected in the House of Lords 
nc less than fourteen times, and it was 
the votes of the Bishops which had pre- 
vented it from becoming law. That Bill 
did not compel any clergyman of the 
Church of England to marry any man to 
his deceased wife’s sister. It provided 
that the ceremony should take place 
either in a Nonconformist place of wor- 
ship or before the Civil Registrar. But 
notwithstanding this, the Bishops had in- 
variably come to town in force when the 
Bill came before the House of Lords, and 
had defeated a Measure which had be- 
come law in every British Colony. Mr. 
Balfour had defended the delay, in carry- 
ing beneficent Measures, imposed by the 
House of Lords, on the ground that it 
was “necessary for the smooth working 
ef our institutions.” Was it really neces- 
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sary for the “smooth working of our in- 
stitutions” that Dissenters should have 
been excluded from the Universities, that 
they should be compelled to use a separate 
burial-ground, that they should pay the 
Church Rate, that they should be for- 
bidden to hold services in private houses 
for so many years after the country had 
definitely made up its mind in favour of 
these urgent and necessary reforms. 
Delay in matters of this kind often did 
infinitely more harm than good, and left 
behind it a rankling sense of injustice 
and oppression. When the Measure was 
ultimately passed it was felt that no grati- 
tude was due for it. In such cases delay 
only inflicted injury upon the body 
politic. In regard to the votes of the 
Bishops on general questions, he drew 
attention to their attitude in the early 
days of the anti-slavery question and the 
great Reform Bill, and quoted the opinion 
of the Bishop of Liverpool, who said that 
after 40 years’ study of the Debates of 
the Upper House, he was of opinion that 
they were often present when they ought 
to have been absent, and absent when 
they ought to have been present, and that 
of Dean Plumptre, who said that the 
record of their votes on questions essen- 
tially moral had for the most part been 
on the wrong side. To take one instance 
which showed how the official position 
cf the Bishops in the House of Lords had 
made ther; upholders to an unreasonable 


degree of the rights of property, 
in 1810 seven Bishops voted against 


the Bill to abolish capital punish- 
ment for stealing from shops _pro- 
perty to the value of five shillings. 
On that occasion not a single Bishop 
voted in favour of the abrogation of the 
monstrous and barbarous punishment of 
death for a comparatively small offence. 
Some might regard that as ancient his- 
tory, but my point is that in regard to 
humane reforms and all great reforms 
sishops should be leaJers of public 
opinion. If they were out of the Legisla- 
ture their influence for good in moral 
questions would be much greater. The 
Commons’ next reason for excluding the 
Bishops was— 


“ Because the whole number of them is in- 
terested to maintain the jurisdiction of Bishops, 
which hath been found so grievous to the three 
kingdoms, that Scotland hath utterly abolished 
anal 


—and I don’t think there is a Scotchman 
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in the country who would wish to see 
those Bishops reinstated— 


“and multitudes in England and Ireland have 
petitioned against it.” 


Scotland 
House of 


had no Bishops in the 

Lords, and would not 
have them there on any considera- 
tion. The Irish Protestant Bishops had 
left that Chamber 30 years ago, and 
happily would never return. They had 
been far better occupied in looking after 
the spiritual interests of their dioceses 
than they would have been in meddling 
in Irish politics in Parliament. While 
Bishops had been lately interested in ex- 
tending their jurisdiction by such Acts 
as the Benefices Act of last Session, 
which did not touch the question of doc- 
trine and ritual, and concerning them- 
selves in what was very erroneously 
called the work of “Church Defence ”— 
that is to say, the political defence of the 
Establishment, and all the privileges and 
emoluments that went with Establish- 
ment—while they had occupied them- 
selves in smashing and mutilating Educa- 
tion Schemes, they had allowed to grow 
up under their very eyes, practically 
without check or rebuke, doctrines and 
practices absolutely subversive of the 
doctrines and practices of the Church as 
established by law. The Church of Eng- 
land had during the past 50 years under- 
gone a complete transformation. So far 
hud this transformation been carried, 
that, broadly and generally speaking, 
the Clerzy were now in one camp and the 
Laity in another. The Bishops, by dis- 
couraging legal action, had as a body 
abetted and connived at this transforma. 
tion to such an extent that the great: body 
of the Laity were now in open revolt all 
over the country. It was useless to 
minimise the significance or the gravity 
of this revolt, and it was idle to say that 
it was the outcome of the irregularities 
of a few extreme men. The fact of the 
matter was that the Bishops had spent 
so much time in fighting for the tempor- 
alities of the Church, and for the main- 
tenance of their position in the House of 
Lords, that the infinitely weightier mat- 
ters of the law had been neglected. The 
secret clerical campaign which had been 
going on, and which had been so admir- 
ably exposed, ought io have been well 
known to the Bishops. Either it was 
known to them or it was not. If it was, 
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they should have taken prompt means to 
check it, instead of encouraging it by 
promoting the Clergy who were engaged 
in propagating subversive doctrines. If 
it was unknown to them, it could only be 
supposed that they had been paying too 
much attention to matters which did not 
specially concern the spiritual interests 
of the Church. The Attorney-General 
said they had been supine; the Bishop 
of Winchester admitted that they had 
been casual. Was it apathy or sympathy 
that had caused the Bishops to overlook 
for so long such widespread and flagrant 
violations of the law! If it was apathy, 
then the sooner they were relieved of 
their duties in the House of Lords the 
better. If it was sympathy with the law- 
breakers, then it was clear that the 
Bishops, sitting in the House of Lords to 
legislate for the whole community, repre- 
sented only a section of a section of the 
religious world, and that, he contended, 
was unjust to the other sections, and there- 
fore prejudicial to the Commonwealth. 
Nonconformity had a far stronger hold on 
the nation than was commonly supposed. 
At the beginning of the present reign the 
Nonconforinist bodies provided 3,000,000 
sittings. What were called the Evangeli- 
cal Free Churches in England and Wales 
alone now provided 7,848,804 sittings, 
and there were some Nonconformist 
bodies not included in that estimate. The 
total nuuber of sittings provided by the 
Established Church was 6,886,977. That 
afforded some indication, though not by 
any means, perhaps, a complete one, of 
the comparative strength of Noncon- 
forraity and the Established Church. If 
they added to the Nonconformists who 
did not believe in the retention of the 
Spiritual Peers in Parliament, the Laity 
of the Church of England who believed 
that the Bishops would be far better 
occupied in carefully watching, and, if 
need be, repressing the growth of illegal 
doctrines and practices in the Church of 
England, than in attending to legislative 
work in the House of Lords, they would 
find that the great majority of the nation 
vould prefer to see them, so far as legis- 
lative work was concerned, in the position 
of the Irish Bishops, who did not need to 
look to the State for either guidance or 
promotion, and who could give their 
whole time and energy to the work of their 
Mr. Lewis. 
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dioceses. The ninth reason of the House 
of Commens was— 


“ Because the Bishops, being Lords of Parlia- 
ment, it setteth too great distance between them 
and the rest of their brethren in the ministry, 
which occasioneth pride in them, discontent in 
others, and disquiet in the Church.” 


Looked at from the merely human point 
of view, the fact that the chief ministers 
of the Church had titles conferred upon 
them by the State, and had power of 
Icgislating, or preventing legislation, for 
people of all creeds was, in his opinion, 
not an advantage to the Church, but a 
great disadvantage. But when the Church 
was regarded as a divine institution, when 
they considered all that Scripture said 
about the Church and the world, about 
the lives of the first Ministers of the 
Christian Church, and what the Bishops 
cught to be, he could conceive of nothing 
more alien to the spirit of Christianity 
than that Ministers of the Gospel, how- 
ever exalted their position in the Church, 
should have peerages and other tempora! 
prerogatives. And he thought that that 
was one of the grounds upon which this 
Motion would cominend itself to the 
House. He had no doubt they would hear 
inthe course of the Debate the argument 
from antiquity. The House of Commons 
replied to that argument in 1511 by say- 
ing: — 

“ As to their having votes a long time since, 
the answer is, if inconvenient, time and usage are 
not to be considered with law-makers. ‘Some 
Abbots voted in Parliament as ancient as 
Bishops, yet are taken away.” 


So that there were precedents, both 
ancient «snd modern, fcr the removai 
of the Bishops from the Upper House. 
There were those who would persist in re- 
warding this «as a Disestablishment 
Mction, and there were some who said 
that if a Resolution of this kind were 
passed they must make up their minds 
for Disestablishment, and that meant the 
destruction of the Church. There were 
some also who identified the Establish- 
ment with the Church, and spoke of it as’ 
if it were a house of cards—if one card 
were taken away the whole edifice would 
come toppling down. That was an absurd 
notion. The Church of England was still 
strong in the affections of millions of 
people in this country. As one of the 
Prelates had said, “ the water of Disestab- 
lishment cannot drown her, the axe of 
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Disendowment cannot lay her low.” She 
had no need to fear the results of Dises- 
tablishment ; her real danger lay in other 
directions. But this was not a Motion for 
the Disestablishment of the Church. It 
was directed against a specific grievance, 
felt by a large number of persons, Non- 
conformists as well as Churchmen, which 
might be removed with the best results 
to the Church and the nation alike. 
It neither did the world nor the Church 
any good for Ministers of the Gospel to 
sit by virtue of their office in the House of 
Lords. Such a position was unnatural, 
inconsistent with primitive Christianity, 
injurious to Nonconformists, and preju- 
dicial to the spiritual: interests of the 
Church. It was on these grounds that he 
hoped the Motion he had submitted would 
commend itself to the judgment of the 
House. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker after 
the usual interval. 


*Mr. F. §S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): Mr. Speaker, the Motion which 


has been brought forward by my honour- 
able Friend is one which has come on 
rather unexpectedly to-night, because it 
was generally thought, I believe, that 
the Debate on the Address was going to 
last to a longer period of the evening ; 
and it is somewhat unexpectedly, there- 
fore, that I had been called upon to rise 
to second the Amendment. But in ap- 
proaching this question I approach it 
from a somewhat different point of view 
from that of my honourable Friend. My 
honourable Friend, as a Nonconformist, 
has pointed out with great force, with 
great clearness, and, I think, in a very 
temperate way the grave objections 
which may be urged from the point of 
view of feeling that the principle of reli- 
gious equality is opposed to the presence 
of the Bishops in the House of Lords. 
That, Sir, may, on the face of it, appear 
to be a matter rather of sentiment than 
one which corresponds to the solid fact 
which requires to be taken into account. 
But I think that when one looks at the 
matter, not only from the point of view of 
sentiment, but also of what has been the 
practical policy exercised by the Bishops 
in the House of Lords, in the right which 
they unquestionably have at the present 
time, it will be seen that the matter goes 
beyond the boundaries of mere senti- 
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ment. It corresponds to a feeling which 
is based upon a series of facts which have 
brought about a condition of affairs 
which urgently requires to be remedied 
by the operation of Parliament. Now, 
Sir, as I have said, I have only been able 
during a comparatively short time this 
evening to consider the arguments which 
have been put forward by my honourable 
Friend, and the line he was going to 
take. But there are, perhaps, one or 
two matters in regard to the reasons 
which he urged, and which were based 
upon the proceedings of the Long Par- 
liament—that is to say, the proceedings 
of the best portion of the Long Parlia- 
ment—to which I ought to make some 
reference. One was the fact that he 
quoted from the Long Parliament an ex- 
pression of opinion that the position of 
the Bishops and the position of the 
Abbots stood very much upon the same 
footing, and that because the represen- 
tation of the Abbots in the House of 
Lords had been abolished, there was 
exactly the samq reason why the pre- 
sence of the Bishops should also be done 
away. As a matter of fact, however, the 
position of the Bishops and the position 
of the Abbots in the House of Lords 
stood upon an entirely different basis. 
The Abbots were there by virtue of their 
tenure of Barony. Now, although some 
distinguished lawyers have, I have no 
doubt, asserted at different times that 
the Bishops are also: in the House of 
Lords on the same principle, I think that 


every historian of note who has 
looked into the fact has taken an 
entirely different point of view. 
Now, it is very likely that the 


wording of that Resolution is inspired— 
probably it was inspired—by Selden. 
Now, Selden held very strongly that the 
Bishops were in the House of Lords by 
virtue of the tenure of Barony, and his 
views were followed by Blackstone, whilst, 
as a matter of fact, I believe, every 
historian of note, ending with the pre- 
sent Bishop of Oxford, has come to the 
conclusion that the Bishops were there 
by virtue of their Ecclesiastical office not 
only before the Conquest but also after 
the Conquest. There is no question as 


to the grounds on which they occupied 
seats in the chief Council in 
Saxon times, but the question has 
arisen as to what was their posi- 


tion in the great Council of the Nation 
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after the Norman Conquest, and I think 
the labours of the historians have con- 
clusively shown that they are there by 
virtue of their Ecclesiastical position. In 
those days they were there as the repre- 
sentatives of the Church of the whole 
nation. That was the time when every 
Englishman was pleased to belong to one 
Church, when such a thing as schism 
was practically unknown, and when 
there were practically no differences of 
religious opinion between one man and 
another in this country. But that is not 
the case at the present time, and there- 
fore what might in one age have been 
useful and perhaps a justifiable provi- 
sion, is one which, in the present condi- 
tion of religious opinion in this country, 
no longer has its raison d’étre. Now, I 
do not wish, of course, to labour the 
point as to the difference between the 
Bishops and Abbots, but I think 
those honourable Members who are in- 
clined to look upon the fact will see that 
over and over again there are instances 
which have occurred in the course of the 
Middle Ages—i.e., in a period, roughly 
speaking, from the Norman Conquest to 
the Reformation, where it is shown that 
the Bishops occupied their seats in the 
House of Lords by virtue of their Eccle- 
siastical position. For instance, I be- 
lieve there is one case which has often 
been cited in this connection, and that 
was the case of the Abbot of Osney, who 
was very anxious to be relieved of Par- 
liamentary attendance, and he brought 
forward arguments to show that the 
Abbey of which he was the head had not 
been founded by the King; and also 
some other Abbot at the same time 
brought forward similar arguments to 
show that they had not received their 
appointment from the King, and did not 
hold from him by any tenure of Barony. 
At the present time there is no longer 
ene Church in the nation—there are 
many sects and creeds, and consequently 
arguments which might have been very 
well used in 1641 in the Long Parlia- 
ment in its best days with re- 
ference to the early Constitution of the 
House of Lords is one which no 
longer can be used at the present time. 
Then, Sir, there is one other point which 
perhaps I can approach from a somewhat 
different point of view from that of my 
honourable Friend. My honourable 
Friend has approached the question 
Mr. Stevenson. 
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from the Nonconformist point of view, 
and very clearly, and very temperately, 
and very forcibly showed what are the 
grievances that are due not only to the 
action taken by the Bishops in the House 
of Lords as against every measure which 
was in favour of the promotion of re 
ligious equality, but he also showed what 
were the grievances that are felt by the 
nation as a whole on the ground that a 
certain privilege, a certain legislative 
prerogative, was in this manner accorded: 
to the heads of one particular religious 
body which was not extended to 
other bodies. Now, Sir, I approach this 
question rather from the point of view 
of a Churchman, and I desire, therefore, 
not so much to emphasise those two 
points, although I entirely agree with 
them, but rather to insist upon the harm 
which is being done at the present time 
to the Church of England and to the 
feelings of Churchmen throughout the 
country by the fact that in the House of 
Lords the Bishops are taken away 
to a considerable extent from the work 
of their dioceses, and also, owing to the 
atmosphere, or owing to the environ- 
ment in which they are surrounded, or 
possibly to some faint traces of original 
sin which may be found even on the 
Episcopal bench, they have on so many 
occasions set themselves against progress 
and in favour of reaction. Now, with 
regard to the way in which Bishops are 
taken away from their diocesan work, of 
course, as my honourable Friend pointed 
out, and as the Long Parliament pointed 
out in 1641, the dioceses were very vast 
and very populous, and if they were vast 
and populous then, they are certainly 
more populous now, even if they are not 
vaster. I do not think that perhaps 
they occupy so much area as they did 
then. For instance, the Diocese of Lin- 
coln in those days was larger than any 
diocese at the present time—it extended 
all the way from the Humber to the 
Thames ; but at the present time, owing 
to the increased population, there is no 
comparison whatever to be drawn be- 
tween the population of the dioceses in 
the Middle Ages, or even from the popu- 
lation in the seventeenth century, and 
their population at the present time. 
They require constant attention and 
they require constant work, and even the 
fact that the House of Lords only sits for 
a comparatively short time each day 
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makes very little difference with regard 
to the matter, because the attendance of 
the Bishops has, especially in the case 
of those who come from a long distance, 
been continuous. Not many months 
ago I had some conversation on the sub- 
ject with one of the Bishops, who told 
me that not only does the legislative 
business invelve so much strain, but also 
that there are various other matters con- 
nected with the functions of the House 
of Lords which require their attention. 
For instance, in the House of Lords there 
is no Chaplain, as in this House, but cer- 
tain Bishops take it by turn to read 
prayers for a certain number of days con- 
secutively. Well, it was his turn to 
perform these functions, and there were 
some very important matters which 
were at that time exciting atten- 
tion in his diocese, which urgently 
required attention, but, owing to the fact 
that it was his turn to perform these 
duties, he was unable to spend those days 
in his diocese which he ought to have 
done, and was obliged to be present at 
the Debates in the House of Lords in con- 
nection with matters in which he took 
very little interest, and which did not 
even affect the affairs of the Church. 
Well, that is perhaps an instance which 
does not oceur very often; but still, if 
it occurs in one case it may occur in seve- 
ral others. It seems to me that that is 
not, a sort of work which one expects 
from one who is at the head of a large 
diocese, and one who has such important 
duties to perform as are connected with 
the pastoral care of so large a flock. One 
does not expect a Bishop’s attention to 
he diverted in that way from what may 
be for the good of his flock, and for them 
to be left unwatched and uncared for 
during that time. Then, again, not only 
is it the fact that they are taken away 
from the work of their dioceses, but also 
the fact remains that they are prevented 
to the same extent from the possibility 
of paying that attention to the affairs of 
the Church which they might pay if they 
knew that they and their fellow-Church- 
men were able to do what they wished 
with regard to the reform and regene- 
ration of the Ecclesiastical body. What 
I mean is this—that if honourable Gen- 
tlemen are of opinion that the Bishops 
have an important legislative work to do 
in connection with the Church, why do 
they not promote the reform of Conyo- 
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cation? and why do they not give, sub- 
ject to the veto of Parliament, increased 
legislative powers to Convocation? Why 
do not honourable Members advocate 
that, instead of removing the Bishops 
from their pspper sphere of influence and 
mixing them up with other matters and 
with other persons, with which and with 
whom they have really very little to do 
—an arrangement which is producing in 
the minds of Churchmen a deplorable 
effect. Because what they say is this— 
these are the chosen leaders of the 
Church; these ara the men entrusted 
with the continuity of the Church work ; 
these are the men who are able to exer- 
cise within their several spheres an in- 
fluence second to none, and which ought 
unquestionably to be paramount. But 
what is the fact? Instead of their being 
able to devote themselves uninterrupt- 
edly to that work, instead of them stand- 
ing aloof from party questions, we find 
they are obliged, from the necessities of 
the case, to spend so much time in a 
secular body, connecting themselves 
with one party by the votes they give 
and the speeches they make. The effect 
of that upon the minds of Churchmen is 
to make them believe that their leaders 
belong to one party, and to one party 
only, instead of, as is actually the case, 
aividing and sub-dividing the members 
of the Church into the different parties 
which exist not only in the nation, 
but also in the Church. That is an 
evil which will go on even if the 
Bishops should not continue to vote 
in the maaner ir. which they have almost 
continuously voted in the past. Instances 
have been given in which they have voted 
and spoken against the spread of the 
principle of religious equality ; but there 
are othcr matters which have less to do 
with the Church on which they took a 
similar line. We all remember what took 
place in reference to the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1894. The effect of the action 
taken by the Bishops in the House of 
Lords on that Measure was to render 
nugatory some of its most valuable pro- 
visions. I have no doubt they voted and 
spoke perfectly conscientiously in the 
matter, and that they thought that those 
provisions were derogatory and injurious 
to the best interests of the Church, I 
am referring specially to the clauses re- 
lating to the charities ; but what applies 
to the Act of 1894 aprlies also to the 
E 
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«ction of the Bishops on many other oc- 
casions. The line taken by the Bishops 
has been altogether one-sided, and this 
fact has not only been objectionable and 
unfair in itself, but it seems to me it must 
have had a very deplorab® effect on the 
=einds of those who, whilst adhering fuily 
to the principles and traditions of the 
Anglican Church, are at the same time 
desirous of seeing fair play and impar- 
tiality displayed on the parts of its heads 
in connection with legislative matters, 
Which really ought not to be placed in 
their hands. Many of the arguments 
which in former days were advanced in 
favour of the retention of the Bishops in 
the House of Lords have no longer any 
reason for their existence. Not only is 
the position of affairs different from what 
it was in the seventeenth century and in 
the Miadle Ages, but we have had that 
practical experience of the last 50 or 
60 years not only of what has actually 
been done by the action of the Bishops 
themselves, but also what, to my mind, is 
more important still—aamely, the cfiect 
which that action has produced on the 
public mind. There are only two Arch- 
bishops and 24 Bishops in the House of 
Lords, and even if they voted in favour 
of political progress, their votes would 
rot make very much difference, and 
Churchmen would desire that they 
should, as the spiritual head of a, 
spiritual body, stand aloof from political 
and secular affairs. On these grounds it 
seems to me that there is an entire differ- 
ence between our position row and the 
posiion in which this country stood 
three, four, five, and six centuries ago. 
At that time the position of the Bishops 
among the Spiritual Peers—in the early 
days they were not in a majority—was 
one of great importance and value, be- 
cause the Bishops were more in 
btarmony with the wishes and aspirations 
of the people. We have only to turn back 
to what took place in the thirteenth 
century. The Bishops were then leaders 
of the people, and it is to their action 
that we owe the great advance in liberty 
which was effected at that time. Bui 
now the Bishops are not on the side of 
progress. On the contrary, they are on 
the side of reaction, and it is not to be 
expected that men who are induced by 
their surroundings to act in that way can 
preserve the influence which they ought 
te preserve, and which they are entitled 
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to exercise over their flocks, and espe- 
cially over those who are under them 
performing pastoral duties. It may be 
urged that the presence of the Bishops 
has the effect of leavening the lump of 
the House of Lords, but it has been very 
much the reverse. The Bishops have not 
been able to make much impression upon 
the House of Lords. They have, on the 
other hand, been dragged down by those 
with whum they are acting, and induced 
to desert the spiritual aspirations which 
they are bound to represent, and they 
have sided in every case with those who 
are opposed to progress and the ad- 
vance of liberty. Instead of the Bishops 
spiritualising the House of Lords, the 
House of Lords has materialised the 
Bishops. Spiritual force has in that way 
been wasted. It is the secular force 
which has prevailed, and which has 
dragged down those who might otherwise 
have inspired legislative authority with 
a higher tone. There is every reason, 
from the point of view of a Churchman, 
that I should support this Motion. I 
hold that the Church ought not te iden- 
tify itself with one particular Party in 
the State, and that the Church, as a 
spiritual and moral force, ought to be 
allowed its freedom in the same way as 
the State ought also to be allowed its 
freedom. On those grounds, Mr. Speaker, 
I cordially second the Motion which has 
been moved by my honourable Friend 
the Member for Flint Boroughs, and I 
hope the anomaly and anachronism of 
the presence of the Bishops in the House 
of Lords will be speedily remedied. 


*Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall): Mr. 
Speaker, I am entirely of opinion that 
neither the Established Church nor still 
less its existence as a spiritual body de- 
pends in any sense whatever on the 
Bishops being in the House of Lords. I 
am not even prepared to go so far as to 
say that if the Bishops were not in the 
House of Lords they would not do their 
work so well. Probably they would be 
free from some of the disadvantages 
under which they now suffer, and which 
have been very much exaggerated ; but 
T doubt whether it would be as well for 
the Bishops themselves if they were ex- 
cluded from the House of Lords. We 
have heard that one particular Bishop, 
in conversation with the ‘honourable 
Member opposite, complained that he was 
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suffering temporary inconvenience from 
being obliged to act as Chaplain to the 
House of Lords, and that he would rather 
e in his diocese. Well, considering that 
the House of Lords seldom sits more than 
five months in the year, and that they 
do not sit every night during those five 
months, and considering, also, that there 
are 24 Bishops who take in turn each 
month the duty of Chaplain to the House 
of Lords, the inconvenience of being com- 
pelled to be absent from his diocese can 
only happen to each Bishop one month in 
five or six years. This plan was devised 
in order to reduce the inconvenience to a 
minimum, and it certainly is a very small 
point on which to build a pyramid to ex- 
clude the Bishops from the seats in 
the House of Lords which they have 
occupied since Parliament has existed. 
[Mr. Monrtzy dissented.] Well, the 
right honourable Gentleman’s _his- 
knowledge is undoubtedly 
greater than my but I think 
if he went back to the early days 
of Parliament he would find that there 
never was a time when the House of 
Lords did not consist of Lords Spiritual 
and Lords Temporal. The preamble of 
every Act of Parliament will prove that 
fact. I think, therefore, that my state- 
ment, with all deference to the right 
honourable Gentleman, is historically 
correct. The presence of the Bishops in 
the House of Lords has been spoken of 
as a disadvantage. In my opinion it is 
an advantage. A Bishop, we are told, 
has paramount power in his own diocese. 
No doubt every Bishop, from his position, 
ability, experience, and character, com- 
mands influence, which is increased by 
the large patronage which he is able to 
exercise. A Bishop in his own diocese 
is superior in rank to nearly all 
other inhabitants of the diocese, and 
it is important, it seems to me, that the 
Bishops should come in contact in the 
House of Lords with those who are 
socially and intellectually, and in 
learning, their equals, and in some 
cases their superiors. It is im- 
portant that Bishops should be Mem- 
bers of the House of Lords, because 
they come into contact with men who 
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are not associated with sacerdoialism, 
and who are accustomed to the adminis- 
tration of affairs, and from whom they 
can learn a great deal. It is also useful, 
when occasionally a Bishop has gone 
wrong, to haul him over the coals, be 
cause a little wholesome criticism is good 
sometimes fox Bishops as well as for 
other people. Now, although we have 
many democratic institutions, at the 
same time I think that we are rather an 
aristocratic people. We have men of 
high rank, and there is no doubt that 
there is a tendency, on the part of some 
Peers to look down upon the Clergy 
as their social inferiors. I think the 
Bishops should be men of social rank as 
well as of high spiritual rank, so that 
they may hold their own and have in- 
fluence with the Members of the House of 
Lords. It has been said that the 
Bishops are apt to take a one-sided 


view, and to look upon things too 
much from the point of view of 
the Church; and it is said that 


by their right of voting in Parliament 
they are set up as judges in their own 
cause, Which they ought not to be. Well, 
I never knew any man who did not take 
an interest in his own cause which he 
had at heart. We all do it in this 
House—take the railway interest, for in- 
stance. Then, again, nobody objects te 
barristers being Members of this House 
on the ground that Parliament has te 
make laws affecting barristers, and that 
those gentlemen must necessarily take a 
professional view of legislation. Why, 
then, should the Bishops not be in such 
@ position in the other House? I would 
put this further point to honourable 
Members, that the Clergy are debarred 
from entering this House. ‘They can- 
not come here to speak for themselves, 
and I do not think that many honourable 
Members on the opposite side can claim 
to represent the Clergy of their own con- 
stituencies. Therefore, if you exclude 
the Clergy from this House it is only 
fair and right that they should be 
represented in the other House by 
the Bishops who have themselves 
been parish priests and know their 
wants. Therefore, on that account, I 
think there is ample justification for the 
Bishops being there. The honourable 
Member who moved this Resolution took 
us back 250 years, but in spite of all the 
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ponderous reasons he has given, the 
Bishops have remained in the House of 
Lords ever since, and there has been no 
serious attempt made to turn them out. 
If we come to examine the reasons which 
the honourable Member took as his own, 
what do they really amount to? The 
first reason was that sitting in the House 
of Lords was a great hindrance to the 
carrying on of their spiritual work. 
Well, of course, if a Bishop is taken 
much away from his diocese, he cannot, 
while he is attending to his duties in 
London, be also personally attending to 
the spiritual wants of his diocese. But 
since the days of the Long Parliament we 
have not only built railways, but we have 
established the penny post. In olden 
times correspondence was most difficult, 
and a Bishop in London then was many 
days’ journey away from his diocese in 
the north and west of England, and com- 
munication by post was infrequent and 
very difficult. Now, however, we are 
connected by the closest possible com- 
munication, and except in those matters 
in which his personal presence is abso- 
lutely necessary, he can administer the 
affairs of his diocese for the time, inter- 
mittently, very well indeed while he is 
in London. Therefore, I cannot conceive 
that this objection is seriously put for- 
ward. I can hardly believe that Non- 
conformists are so very anxious about it, 
especially as they claim to represent one- 
half of the population ; and the other half 
of the population, who are mostly con- 
cerned, do not complain that their spirit- 
ual wants are not looked after by the 
Bishops because they have to come to 
London to attend to their Parliamentary 
duties. We find that the Bishops, and 
the leaders in all other spiritual bodies, 
do not confine themselves entirely to 
their own place, but they go about 
preaching in other parts of the country, 
and therefore I cannot conceive that this 
1s any reason for this House to attempt 
to interfere in this) matter. The next 
point raised was that the Bishops pro- 
mised in their Ordination vows to devote 
their whole time to their vocation. Now, 
what does that mean? Is the Bishop to 
be always interfering in the affairs of his 
diocese? Is he not acting within) his 
duties when he is attempting to exercise 
a good influence in London society? I 
should have thought that a spiritual 
man and a godly man like a Bishop or a 
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is endeavouring to exercise a good influ- 
ence amongst those with whom he comes 
in contact. It is absurd to say that a 
Bishop is breaking his vows because he 
does not reside the whole year in his dio- 
cese, but does other duties which come 
within his own vocation as a Bishop. The 
honourable Member has quoted a number 
of resolutions of the Long Parliament, 
the same Parliament which got rid of 
the House of Lords altogether, and I am 
amazed that he should now give them as 
reasons why the Bishops should be 
turned out of that House, remembering 
the joy with which a few years after- 
wards the country welcomed them both 
back. 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: I never said 
anything of the kind. I said that argu- 
ment would appeal to certain minds. 


*Mr. GEDGE: At all events the hon- 
ourable Gentleman started by saying 
that he should give the reasons which 
were given by the House of Commons in 
1641, because those reasons, he said, ap- 
plied as well now as they did then. Having 
adopted them in the wholesale, I was not 
aware that when he came to the retail 
that he would excuse himself from re- 
sponsibility for these reasons. It is not a 
mode of reasoning which commends itself 
to a high-minded man, to use ‘an 
argument to others which has no 
weight in his own mind. That is a mode 
of reasoning which most people would be 
sorry to be guilty of. Then he said that 
the 24 Archbishops and two Bishops 





Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: I said 24 
Bishops ; I did not say Archbishops. 


*Mr. GEDGE: I meant 24 Bishops. The 
honourable Member said there were 24 
Bishops, and they were dependent upon 
two Archbishops. Now is that statement 
really to be taken seriously! Does he 
mean to say that the Bishops are in any 
way dependent upon the two Arch- 
bishops? Even in ecclesiastical affairs 
which sometimes come before the House 
of Lords, has any Archbishop ever main- 
tained that a Bishop owed him 
by canonical obedience the duty of 
fcllowing him into the division Lobby 
and not using his own independent 
judgment? Another argument was that 
the Bishops are always looking out for 
translations to other and more lucra- 
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in the days of William Pitt who 
disgusted him by applying for a more 
lucrative Bishopric. The honourable 
Member does not seem to be aware that 
the Bishops have nearly all the same in- 
come; or, at all events, the difference is 
so small that it is really no in- 
ducement to do what had been sug- 
gested. The honourable Member did not 
cite any instances of Bishops who had 
been translated, and I can only remember, 
within the last 25 years, two Bishops who 
have been translated from one Bishopric 
to another, except to those of London 
and Winchester. Next, we are told that 
the Bishops are all Tories, and belong to 
one party, that they identify themselves 
with and have to please a Tory Minister, 
and, in fact, that they vote in a way which 
the horfourable Member does not like. 
Now, the honourable Member’s Party 
have had an equal share of power, though 
not in late years. Since the first Reform 
Bill they have been in power fer more than 
half the time, until the last few years, 
when they lost the confidence of the coun- 
try. The opposite party had made Bishop 
after Bishop, and Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Palmerston, and Lord Russell made many 
Bishops, and what was the result? Why, 
as a rule, they selected men of their own 
political creed. These Bishops went into 
the House of Lords, and when they got 
there they became opposed to the Govern- 
ment which had created them. So much 
was this the case that it became quite a 
proverb that the first thing a Bishop did 
when he got into the House of Lords was 
to deny his maker. The honourable 
Member failed to show a single instance in 
which it could be alleged against any 
Bishop that he had ever voted against his 
convictions. “ Why,” said the honourable 
Member, “ had they not raised their voices 
against unjust laws?” And then we heard 
« number of further instances of the man- 
ner in which Bishops have voted, and they 
have voted not in the same way, perhaps, 
as they probably would do if the same 
matters were to come on now, and upon 
which it is admitted that they voted 
wrongly. It is perfectly true that Bishops, 
like many other great men all over Eng- 
land, for the most part, upheld slavery— 
a thing which we all now loathe and detest. 
But, at the same time, are we to look 
hack 70, 80, or 100 years to the feelings 
and opinions of those days, and judge the 
people of the present day by such 
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opinions! Why, it is like the child who 
climbs on to his father’s shoulders, and 
cries out, “See how tall Iam.” It is not 
for us, because we have had advantages 
which they did not possess ; because the 
light of Christianity has spread more 
widely over the world now than it has 
ever done before; because men know 
better what the principles of good govern- 
ment are; it is not for us to say to our 
grandfathers, “ What ignorant fools you 
were because you did not think «s we do 
on a number of these subjects.” 
But after all they were in the 
same position as a large majority 
of people of this country were 
at that time, even though it be 
true that the Bishops have opposed and 
obstructed some useful and admirable re- 
forms. Then, with regard to the other 
point that the Bishops have not voted in 
the way Nonconformists liked, in re- 
gard to some subjects in which they dif- 
fered from them. Well, I should think it 
would havebeen singular if the Bishops 
had voted otherwise. I do not think the 
House will take it as a matter of course 
that everything a Bishop voted for was 
wrong, and everything a Nonconformist 
voted for was right, for I think there have 
been considerable fault on both sides. 
Then we are told that the Bishops make 
too much distinction between themselves 
and their clergy. Well, I am not saying 
that there has never been a Bishop who 
has been too much of a prelate, but the 
Bishop who nowadays lifts himself up 
high above his clergy is likely to find his 
own level. (Laughter.) I see my right 
honourable Friend laughs very much at 
this, but there is nobody, including him- 
self, who may not probably have had the 
advantage of finding himself with his in- 
tellectual equals, if they exist. I thank 
the House for the patience with which 
they have so kindly listened to my re- 
marks. I have endeavoured to go through 
the arguments of the honourable Members 
who have spoken; I have admitted that 
there are reasons, no doubt, which could 
be fairly urged in favour of this change ; 
but I submit that such a change 
at present is a very undesirable 
one, and one which would do more 
harm than good. There are real 
and positive advantages to be gained from 
the Bishops being in the House of Lords, 
both to the House of Lords and to the 
country, and the inconveniences which 
have been alluded to compared with 
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these great advantages are very slight. | 
For these reasons I heartily oppose the 
resolution of the honourable Member. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: My honour- 
able Friend who has just resumed his seat 
seems to me to have mistaken his destiny. 
I do not want to say anything unkind of 
him, but I think he ought to have been a 
Bishop. As it is, he is a Bishop spoiled 
in the making. Now I am going to say a 
few serious words on a serious question. 
This is the first time that I have spoken 
upon ecclesiastical matters in this House, 
and I only do so now because I am a 
member of the Irish Protestant Church. 
Now the Irish Protestant Church once 
had Bishops in the House of Lords, but 
it has not now. I may say that the Irish 
Protestant Church is well contented with 
the change. No one would speak disre- 
spectfully of his own Church, but I rather 
think the Irish Protestant Church is in 
the position of a converted attorney who 
has found out that honesty is the best 
policy, having tried both. I rise, Sir, 
under some disadvantage, because the 
First Lord of the Treasury is out. I ex- 
pected to see him here, because I wanted 
to pay him a great compliment. The 
honourable Gentleman who spoke last 
said he did not expect that this Motion 
would be taken to-night. Neither did I, by 
the look of the paper, but clearly the First 
Lord thought better of it and repented, 
and he has allowed the Bishops to be sub- 
jected to these criticisms. There are 
various reasons why I am sorry that the 
First Lord is not present. On the score of 
consistency, I think the First Lord ought 
to be here, and what is more, I shall claim 
his vote in this Division—first of all on 
the ground of consistency, and secondly on 
the ground of that great hereditary prin- 
ciple of which he is so devoted an apostle. 
This resolution was passed by the Long 
Parliament in 1641, and supported by his 
ancestors, and surely the right honourable 
Gentleman will not vote against that re- 
solution now. If he is consistent in one 
case, he must be consistent in the other. 
But then, again, Sir, we are talking on 
matters bordering on the hereditary prin- 
ciple, and therefore I claim the First 
Lord’s vote for this resolution which his 
ancestors supported in the Long Parlia- 
ment. Even Lord Salisbury’s ancestors 
sat in that Parliament, and voted for this 
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resolution. To speak historically, ke sat 
for the constituency which is represented 
now by an honourable Member of this 
House, who, above all others, they would 
least. have expected—I mean the honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for King’s 

ynn. 1 shall not be seduced by iy 
honourable Friend opposite to go into any- 
thing like historical analogies, but this I 
do say on this subject, that we might be 
very easily Jed aside from the true issues 
by false analogies and historical reminis- 
cences. Let me say this, that the conduct 
of the Bishops for some centuries—fvr four 
centuries—was everything that was true 
and elevating. They were for centuries 
the great bulwark and barrier between 
the King and the oppressed people. It is 
no secret to say that two of the signa- 
tories to the Magna Charta were Bishops 
of the Church, and so they went down 
through the ages until the Reformation. 
Look at the Bishops not merely in their 
legislative capacities, but closely akin to 
it; they were ambassadors of great 
ability, and they built up those great 
vclumes, which we now enjoy, of learning 
in Oxford and Cambridge and various 
other colleges. We cannot in the slightest 
degree contrast these men with their 
present very degenerate successors. As 
long as the Bishops were men who had no 
families, and who had no ambition except 
the service of the Church and State, that 
service was admirable. I will now come 
to their rather worldly successors, who are 
supported by my honourable Friend who 
has just sat down, and who seems to act 
as a kind of crutch to Episcopal respect- 
ability. Mr. Speaker, it is exceedingly 
wrong of any man to compliment himself, 





and it is equally wrong to compliment 


the assembly to which he belongs. But 
we are a tolerant body, and we ure only 
discussing the case of 26 men out of 927. 
These Bishops only number 26, and why 
do we mind them? At the present moment 
the Bishops have brought themselves into 
prominence, and they have only them- 
selves to thank if we say a few severe 
words about their conduct. Let us con- 
sider how matters stood and how they 
stand at present in reference to these 
matters. ,I say that any person who has 
the smallest knowledge of the general out- 
line of the question, and only a mere 
general outline of history, must recollect 
that since the Reformation the Bishops 
have actually become a non-useful force in 
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English politics. So far from them being 
“defenders of the faith,’ as they were 
before the Reformation, after the Refor- 
mation they became, in the words of one 
of their own number, “time-halting and 
time-serving prelates.” Now, let us take 
these instances. I do not wish to go 
through them all again, but the Bishops 
have placed themselves, not as they for- 
merly did on the side of liberty, but 
against it. I do not know, Sir, how I could 
contrast best or more suitably the pre- 
Reformation and the post-Reformation 
times, but I will take one instance from 
the diocese of Winchester. We all know 
how the Bishop there adorned that dio- 
cese, and how he used his enormous influ- 
ence in founding colleges. But now the 
Cathedral has gone to ruin. The differ- 
ence between the Bishops of olden times 
and the present seems to be this, 
that the Bishops of the old times 
founded Cathedrals and _ colleges, 
while the Bishops of the present time 
found families instead, and there is 
an enormous difference between the 
crozier and mitre of former days and the 
cradle and perambulator of the present 
Episcopal nursery. Now I come to a few 
other things. We hear a good deal about 
the time taken up by the attendance of 
the Bishops in the House of Lords. Let 
us take what the present Archbishop of 
York says. When he was Bishop of Lich- 
field he issued a public notice that he 
could not for the present attend to his 
various diocesan duties, because he had 
to read prayers in the House of Lords. 
I was told by one Bishop that if 
he went through his diocese parish by 
parish, as he ought to do, it would take 
him 15 years to get through, and yet all 
these men who have this tremendous 
amount of work to do are brought up to 
I.ondon to dance attendance on London 
Society, with all its attendant evils, which 
I will not now attempt to sketch. I know 
another Bishop, though I would not men- 
tion his name under any circumstances. 
Ue travels third-class in order to mingle 
with his people and to ascertain their 
views and so on, and his only pleasure 
is with his Episcopal work in his diocese. 
Could you not leave him to his work there 
instead of bringing him up to read 
prayers in the House of Lords, which any- 
body could do who had learned to read 
at all? I come now to another point, and 
say that so long as Bishops hold political 
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appointments, as long as the appoint- 
ments are made more for political reasons 
than any others, so long will they have 
seats in the House of Lords. My great 
objection to the Bishops being appointed 
for political reasons is that that appoint- 
ment is taken out of the hands of the 
people. And the people themselves 
should have control over these Episcopal 
appointments. So long as the Bishops 
have seats in the House of Lords no effort 
of power will make their appointments 
subject to public control. ‘The Prime 
Minister of the day uses the appointment 
for political purposes, as will be seen from 
the biography of Bishop Wilberforce, 
which proved so much. It spoke of the 
disappointments in not getting some 
things and intriguing for others, and dis- 
closed a mass of intrigue which it is pain- 
ful to contemplate. Again, it is said, 
and, I think, properly said, that the 
ebsence of the Bishops from their duties 
in the dioceses is felt by the public. Look 
at the Irish Bishops. In their dioceses 
they know the circumstances of every 
perish, and they look after their Clergy, 
regarding them more in the light 
of brothers and sons, and they be- 


long to them all, and are devoted 
to their interest. The Irish Church 
is disestablished; but the present 


Prelates are as much in accord with their 
reople as the old State Prelates were not. 
When that Church was disestablished the 
Bishops were offered the retention of their 
seats for life in the House of Lords. Not 
one of them accepted the offer. It was 
particularly desired that one in particular 
should retain his seat, and he was pressed, 
but he actually refused to sit in the House 
which he had so often charmed by his elo- 
quence. I believe that it would benefit 
the English Church and the English 
Clergy if the Bishops were removed from 
the adventitious position they now hold, 
and were allowed to tend their flocks. 


Sir EDWARD CLARKE (Plymouth): 
I think it is a pity that this House does 
not seem inclined to deal with this very 
serious question in the way in which I 
consider it ought to be dealt with. It is 
true that we are here on what I might 
call a derelict night and no Member of the 
Cabinet seems to have thought it worth 
while to be in his place at the present 
time at a discussion of such serious im- 
portance. I do not propose to discuss 
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with the honourable Gentleman who has 
just sat down the question of the present 
representation of the Bishops in the 
House of Lords. There are a good many 
differences of opinion in this House as to 
the way in which Bishops have be- 
haved quite recently in connection with 
an interesting question with regard to the 
Church ; but the matter proposed to the 
House of Commons to-night is a larger 
matter than that. It concerns the Con- 
stitutional principle, the gravity and im- 
portance of which I hope will be realised 
en both sides of the House. We exclude 
the Clergy from this House, and do not 
zllow them to become candidates for the 
representation of a constituency in this 
fiouse, and unless the Church, which is 
as essential a part of the Constitution of 
this country as Parliament itself, unless it 
is represented in the House of Lords as it 
is to-day, it is to have no representation 
whatever in the councils of the nation. 
I submit that this is a very large ques- 
tion indeed, and I accept the challenges 
made in the motion this evening, and I 
respectiully suggest to the House of Com- 
mons that the motion is untrue in its 
statements. It says that “the legislative 
power of the Bishops in the House of 
Peers in Parliament is a great hindrance 
to the discharge of their spiritual func- 
tions,” and it says, “secondly,” that their 
presence there “is prejudicial to the Com- 
monwealth.” Now, those are the two pro- 
positions, and I challenge both. I say 
that the presence of the Bishops in the 
House of Lords is not a great hindrance 
to the discharge of their spiritual func- 
tions. There are occasions when the 
Bishops are called upon to attend upon 
the House of Lords, and when it is their 
special duty, as representing the Church, 
to take part in discussions and divisions 
in which the interests of the Church are 
concerned. But a Bishop can well dis- 
charge those duties, with all the facilities 
of communication and travel which now 
exist, without any very serious derogation 
from the discharge of his duties in his 
diocese. And when he was in the House 
of Lords, if for the time being he was 
obliged to intermit for a short time what 
I might call the pastoral duties 
ef his diocese, he is none the less 
discharging the large duties which 
belong to him as the representa- 
tive, under the Constitution of this 
country, in Parliament of that great body 
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of the Clergy and Laity whom he repre. 
sents in the House of Lords. The fact is, 
tnat the Bishops in the House of Lords 
occupy a very exceptional position, and 
one which I should have thought would 
ensure them the regard of those who en- 
tertain the more democratic notions with 
regard to government. They do not come 
to the House of Lords by hereditary 
principle, which I believe to be the 
soundest foundation of the Second Cham- 
ber, but my opinion with regard to which 
I waive for a moment, because, as I say, 
it is not in question. They do not come 
there on the hereditary claim, but they 
come there because they have been in 
the administration of the Church, called 
to great positions of public authority and 
responsibility, positions which no man 
can fill unless they have justified them- 
selves in the opinion of those who belong 
to their Church. They are men who are 
judged by their intellectual capacity and 
their pastoral zeal, and who come and 
bring to the House of Lords authority as 
representative of the great influence 
and feeling of the Church, and who are 
entitled to think and to speak in that 
Chamber with at least as large an 
authority as belongs to any member of 
this House who represents the largest con- 
stituency in the country. They are not 
in the House of Lords by any hereditary 
title ; they are in the House of Lords as 
representative men, and it is impossible 
at this moment for anyone to show that 
the adequate discharge of his duty in the 
House of Lords by any Bishop demands 
from him so serious an interruption of 
this pastoral work as to be an objection 
to his presence in that House or to be a 
serious derogation to the services which 
he renders to the people amorg whom he 
works. But I think it is quite clear, and 
must be well known to those who know 
the facts of the case, that the discharge 
by a Bishop of his duties in the House of 


Lords does not constitute any interrup-. 


tion or serious hindrance to his Episcopal 
work. Let me now take the next pro- 
yosition that “their presence there is pre- 
judicial to the Commonwealth.” I hold 
entirely an opposite opinion. I do not 
altogether agree with the action the 
Bishops have taken in the House of Lords. 
There is more than one question upon 
which I myself think that their action has 
not been in accordance with the dictates of 
sound reason or in the interests of the 
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people. But because I differ with regard 
to one or two matters from the conclu- 
sions which the majority of Bishops have 
come to, that is a very insufficient reason 
fur my suggesting that their presence 
there is prejudicial to the Commonwealth. 
I believe quite the opposite. Among all 
the great influences that are at this 
moment moulding and framing the 
character of our people, and in moulding 
and framing the character of our people 
ure making the whole future of our great 
community, and through us we hope are 
helping to spread the influences of our 
race and language throughout the world, 
the greatest, the closest, deepest, 
and most effective influence of all 
is the influence of the teachings of 
the Church; and it would be a 
monstrous thing that we should ex- 
clude from both Houses of Parliament 
the ministers of that Church. That 
we should the ministers of that 
Church the right to speak through their 
representatives in the House of Lords, 
men whose presence in the House of Lords 
has been coeval with its existence, men 
who are entitled to represent there in the 
fullest, in the highest, and most effective 
sense, some of the greatest influences that 
atiect the people in this country. It is a 
trivial question whether in the year 1894 
upon the Parish Councils Bill the Bishops 
were found in opposition to that which 
the honourable Gentleman opposite vainly 
called the will of the people on a question 
in regard to charity. What matters it 
for a moment if one or more of the 
Bishops are found thinking that their 
duty compels them to vote against a 
popular cry? Iam not going back to dis- 
cuss the question of the 1894 Act or of 
these charities, but I am not quite sure 


refuse 


that in the light of the experience we 
have now enjoyed as to that Act that the 


Bishops have not found a good justifica- 


tion for the attitude which they adopted. 
But what does it matter whether in 1894 
they formed that opinion or not! This 
is a question of the long continuance of 
the established, the dignified, the author- 
ised exposition of the voice of the Church 
in matters which concern the welfare of 
the country and its administration. And 
when our opponents on the other side say 
that of late years the voice of the Bishops 
has been in the main in opposition to 
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their view in regard to the public welfare, 
I can only say so much the worse for the 
honourable Gentlemen. At this moment 
I am prepared to throw out the challenge 
with regard to that. The Party which is 
now in office on this side of the House 
represents the predominant opinion of 
the people, and it has represented the pre- 
dominant opinion of the people for the 
larger number of years that have passed 
since, in the year 1867, the great exten- 
tion of the Suffrage took place. Take 
it from the time when the Suffrage was 
extended to Household Suffrage. Take 
the dates from time to time, and you 


will find that the Party we repre- 
sent, the Party to which I belong, 
and which I shall always call the 


Tory Party, the Party which represents 
the true tradition of Bolingbroke, of 
Pitt, of Canning, and, greatest of all, of 
Beaconstield—that Party since the year 
1857 has more largely been in harmony 
with the opinion of the people of 
the country. You dispute the right of 
religious dignitaries to sit in the House 
of Lords and speak there on behalf of the 
great. influence which they represent. 
Way! Because they are in accord with 
that which has been the public opinion of 
the people. Mr. Speaker, I really only 
rose because I was very sorry that this 
Debate, which I look upon as one in 
which a great Constitutional question is 
being raised, has dropped down into a 
discussion as to what happened in a par- 
ticular year to a particular Bishop. There 
are many others in both Houses who 
think that from time to time the Bishops 


have been mistaken in the way in 
which they gave their votes in 
the House of Lords. We think of 
late there has been good reason to 


regret the action taken by some of the 
Bishops ; but do you think we are going 
to allow a temporary feeling of anxiety 
or of distrust, even, with regard to the 
action of the Bishops, to affect our judg- 
ment on the effect of a great Constitu- 
tional question? The great Constitu- 
tional question raised by this amendment 
is nothing more than this: Whether the 
Parliament of England shall represent in 
all its traditional dignity, fulness, and 
strength the various elements of thought 
and influence among our people. Among 
those influences the Church is the 
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greatest, the strongest, and most per- 
manent of all. It is most important that 
that Church should speak in one, at any 
rate, of our great deliberative assemblies. 
It is debarred from direct representation 
in this House, and, therefore, it is the 
more important that it should have its 
traditional representation in the House of 
Lords ; and it is in that spirit and in sup- 
port of that old Constitutional position 
that I, for one, will resist this Amend- 
meut. 


*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notting- 
ham, Mansfield): I do not intend to re- 
tread the ground which has been travelled 
over by the honourable Member who has 
moved this Motion. It has been stated 
in forcible terms that the agitation has 
arisen by reason of the anti-popular votes 
which have been given by the Bishops in 
the House of Lords. That is, however, an 
argument that might be urged against 
the existence of some other members of 
the House of Peers. But my opinion is 
based upon quite a different principle. If 
the whole bench of Bishops belonged to 
my Party, and were willing to vote as I 
dictated, I should still object to their 
being in the House of Lords. We have 
heard of various proposals for amend- 
ing the House of Lords, and among them 
is one by,which it is proposed, in order to 
balance the Bishops in the House, that 
the representatives of the whole of the 
Nonconformist bodies should have a seat 
there. That is to say, the Chairman of 
the Baptist Union and the President of 
the Wesleyan Conference, and, I appre- 
hend, of the Roman Catholic Church, 
would all have a seat, to represent the 
bodies to which they severally belong. I 
can only say that those who made that 
erotesque proposal must have very little 
knowledge of the sentiments of the Non- 
conformists. In the first place, the great 
body of the Nonconformists have no love 
for the House of Lords, and they do not 
wish to see their best ministers turned 
into bad politicians. Why are the 
Bishops in the House of Lords! As re- 
presentatives of the Church. But. why 
should that be the only institution that 
is allowed this particular privilege? 

Sir E. Clarke. 
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Why are not the Navy, the Army, and the 
great railway interests also represented ! 


Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: They all 


are. 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: Yes! 
they are all powerfully represented in 
both Houses ; but so is the Church, 
in precisely the sameway. It lacks 
no friends in this House, and it cer- 
tainly lacks none in the House of Lords, 
and all the protection that is needed by 
the Church would be amply secured with- 
out the Bishops in the Upper Chamber. 
Then, again, there are a large number of 
Churchmen who object to further legisla- 
tion on Church matters. They object 
to legislation for the repression of 
Ritualism, for instance, and other illegal 
practices. But there is another reason 
of great force at the present time, and 
that is that the Bishops now acknowledge 
that a course must be taken in the 
Church, and they solemnly pledge them- 
selves to adopt such measures as are in 
their power to suppress Ritualistic prac- 
tices in their dioceses, and if they do so, 
T am satistied that the Bishops will have 
a task which will tax their energies 
to the utmost, and it will be 
out of their power to give their 
attendance in the House of Lords. 
[ think that the lay Peers in the House 
of Lords would not greatly regret the 
absence of their Episcopal brethren, and 
I base that belief upon two passages 
which I have found in the Life of the 
late Archbishop Magee. When Bishop of 
Peterborough—I think it was in 1877— 
Dr. Magee said :— 


“T was greatly struck with the tone of sus- 
picion and dislike of the clergy and Bishops that 
ran all through the debate. If the clergy wish 
to see lay alienation they should come to the 
House of Lords.” 


And then in the following year he 
wrote : — 


“I am thoroughly sick of episcopal life in 
Parliament, where we are hated by the Peers as 
a set of parvenus whom they would gladly rid 
themselves of if they dared, and are only allowed 
on sufferance to speak now and then on Church 
questions of a timid and respectable sort.” 
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And I do not know that the Bishops 
are more endeared to the lay Peers at 
the present moment than they were 
when those words were written 
by Bishop Magee. Now, we have 
heard to-night the reasons of statesmen, 
real statesmen, why the Bishops should 
not sit in Parliament, and it would be 
easy to give to the House reasons 
from very different quarters. I had 
put into my hands some years ago no 
fewer than sixteen reasons why Bishops 
should not be Peers of Parliament, and 
the reasons were given by a clergyman 
of the Church of England. Some of the 
reasons are not of a kind that I should 
be disposed to press upon the attention 
of the House, but there are three which 
I think are quite opposite to the Resolu- 
tion. They are: 
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“1.—Because the example of the Chief Priests, 
clothed in purple and fine linen, faring sump- 
tuously every day, is unedifying to the Faithful 
and generally hurtful to the interests of true 
religion, besides being of itself a reason of their 
unpopularity amongst the working classes. 

“2.—Because it places the Bishops at too 
great a distance socially from their presbyters, 
weakening their sense of fellowship and tending 
to the general inefficiency of the Clergy.” 


And this is the last reason :— 


* 3.—Because a Bishop is little or no acqui- 
sition to the Upper House of Parliament. 
Custom precludes his expressing an opinion 
upon any subject except a few which are assumed 
to belong to his profession. His vote is known 
beforehand to be pledged either to the main- 
tenance of his order and the interests of the 
Church Establishment, or to the support of the 
Ministry which appointed him.” 


Now, I am quite sure that these views 
express the opinions and the feelings of 
thousands of Churchmen in the present 
day, and that they would  re- 
joice if this resolution were carried in 
the House. I am certain that its adop- 
tion by the House will do no injury to 
the Church, but will be a gain to the 
Church, to religion, and to the country 
at large. 


Amendment, proposed, to leave out all 
the words after the word “ Parliament,” 
to the end of the Question, in order to 
udd the words :— 

“ought to be maintained; but that it is 


desirable that other life Peers should be added 
to that House, especially those who would 
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represent the greater religious denominations 
other than the Church of England.”—/(Lord 
Hugh Cecil.) 


Lorp HUGH CECIL (Greenwich) : 
I hardly know whether it is desirable that 
anyone on this side of the House should 
trouble the House with any observations 
after the admirable, and it appeared to 
me almost conclusive, speech of my 
honourable and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Plymouth. Certainly, I think he 
effectively disposed of almost all the ar- 
guments that had been used in favour of 
the Motion. I cannot, indeed, take very 
seriously many of thé arguments that 
were put forward by the mover of this 
resolution. What value is there in an 
appeal to the Parliament. in 1641, of 
which we only know substantially this, 
that it was a Parliament met. in revolu- 
tionary times, under strong excitement, 
that. it came to a variety of decisions, 
almost all of which we think were wrong 
and mistaken, and, most of all, that the 
position of the House of Lords was utterly 
different to what it is at the present 
time. Nor can I attach much importance 
to the argument that so much of the 
Bishops’ time is taken up by attention to 
their duties in the House of Lords that 
they are unable to look after their dio- 
ceses. Many of us think that the House 
of Lords is a very useful and valuable 
Second Chamber, but yet its best friends 
cannot describe it as a very laborious As- 
sembly, and everyone also knows the 
Bishops are by no means the most regu- 
lar attendants—quite right and properly 
—at its meetings. Surely it would 
be extravagant to argue that the very 
small part of their time which the 
Bishops spend in the House of Lords 
would assist very much to the spiritual 
government of their dioceses. And I am 
afraid it is for the sake of creating pre- 
Judice that references are introduced to 
the current controversies on the Church. 
Is there a single man of the House who, 
in his sober senses, really believes that 
the Bishops would have taken a different 
line upon any controversy connected with 
Ritual, if they had not been members of 
the House of Lords? I do not, therefore, 
attach much importance to this argu- 
ment. But I think there is one argu- 
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ment, or two arguments, which in differ- 
ent. ways weigh with a good many people, 
and deserve serious consideration. There 
is the argument that secular employment, 
especially that carrying with it any 
worldly rank and grandeur, is unfitted to 
those who ought to be regarded as the 
chief Ministers of a Christian Church. 
Well, I think that is an argument which 
deserves to be treated with great re- 
spect; and if I thought that membership 
of the House of Lords really tended to 
make Bishops proud or uplifted by their 
great: position, or was that kind of dig- 
nity which was incompatible with a really 
humble life, I quite agree, I should have 
a great objection to their remaining 
Members of that Assembly. But everyone 
knows that at the present time member- 
ship of the House of Lords is regarded, 
and quite rightly, as principally a public 
duty, and in so far as the Bishops are 
Members of the House of Lords they look 
upon it only as an opportunity of doing 
their duty—as some honourable Members 
may think very badly, but as honourable 
Members will admit, with an undoubted 
conscientious intention of zealously doing 
their duty to the public. How can any- 
one say that there is anything in such a 
discharge of public duty irreconcilable 
with being a Minister of the Church? I 
confess I think both Bishops and Clergy 
are somewhat hardly treated, not only on 
this occasion, but by public opinion 
generally, in regard to the question of 
worldly employment. They seem always 
to fall upon one side or the other. If 
they do not join the Parish Councils and 
the District Councils in the county they 
are told that they are out of sympathy 
with current opinion, which thinks that 
the clergy ought no longer to be only 
concerned with the spiritual world and 
the spiritual life, but ought to be the 
chief ministers for the comfort and 
worldly good of the poorer classes of the 
If they take, on the other 
hand, too prominent a part in public 
affairs, then they are at once told that 
they are degrading the clerical character 
by mixing it up with politics. So that 
one way or the other they are sure to be 
abused: either they are over-worldly or 
else they are unworldly. I confess that I 
think the clergyman who honestly tries 
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to do his duty, whether as a Member of 
the House of Lords or not, is not in any 
way degrading or departing from the 
clerical character, and I cannot: conceive 
that anyone can seriously contend that 
the Bishops of the present time are 
morally inferior to the prelates who im- 
mediately preceded the Reformation. I 
really wonder sometimes at the variety 
and the inaccuracy of the honourable 
Member for Donegal’s historical reading. 
He seems to know a great many things 
indeed—mostly wrong. But there is 
another argument which I think weighs 
most of all with the honourable Member 
who moved this Amendment—that is the 
argument on the unfairness to Noncon- 
formists, the argument that the Church 
ought not to have any special privileges 
above any other denomination. I quite 
agree with that argument. I do not think 
that the Church, as a Church, ought to 
have anything of the nature of a privi- 
lege. If the presence of the Bishops in 
the House of Lords is to be defended, it 
cannot be defended as a matter of right 
to the Church, because it belongs to the 
Church ; as a privilege, the Bishops have 
always been there, and the privilege 
ought not to be taken away from them. 
I feel that argument very strongly in- 
deed. The idea undoubtedly used ta be 
held very widely that the Church should 
be singled out from all other denomina- 
tions, and should, by reason of its being 
so singled out, be given special advan- 
tages and privileges. But that, I think, 
is a vicious idea; and I think it is quite 
right that we should separate the idea of 
exclusive privilege from the idea of the 
Established Church. But I think that 
the presence of the Bishops in the House 
of Lords is to be defended on quite dif- 
ferent ground. I think it is to be de 
fended, not because it is a privilege to 
the Church, but because it is for the 
general benefit of the community. It ap- 
pears to me that the House of Lords, 
properly to discharge the duties of a 
Second Chamber, ought to remain, not 
less representative of the different classes, 
especially the better-educated classes, of 
the community, but should be more repre- 
sentative. I think we ought to look in 
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the future to gradually changing the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords in some 
respects so as to make it more completely 
representative of the better-educated 
classes of the community. Well, here we 
have in the presence of the Bishops in 
the House of Lords the germ of such an 
idea; we have here a number of gentle- 
men who really do represent what is a 
very important and a very widespread 
phase of public opinion. A great many 
votes have been quoted against the 
Bishops, but does anybody doubt that in 
the great majority of those votes the 
Bishops accurately represented the great 
mass of Masters of Arts? I see the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose is reminded of a speech of his, 
in which he described Masters of Arts in 
very much the same terms as, broadly 
speaking, those in which the Bishops 
have been attacked to-night. I think, he 
said, you would find that the working 
men had voted in favour of all the re 
forms which the Masters of Arts had re- 
sisted in the past. Well, of course it may 
quite reasonably be said educated opinion 
is often wrong. I am not upon that at 
all. But no one can deny that the great 
majority of these votes of the Bishops 
really did accord with the great body of 
educated opinion. Now, is not that the 
kind of opinion you want represented in 
the Legislature! If we are to discuss the 
matter from any point of view but the 
poiat of view of the lowest partizanship, 
that is a consideration which ought to 
have weight. We have the Bishops re 
presenting the educated opinion of the 
Church of England. They are typical 
inen who may fairly be said to be typical! 
representatives of the great body of 
Church of England feeling, so far as it 
is an organised Party feeling at all. Can 
you not go on, not to take away the seats 
and the votes of the Bishops, but to add 
& large number of life Peers, who would 
to a greater or less extent represent 
every phase of public opinion, and so 
immensely strengthen and improve the 
House of Lords, of which the Bishops are 
Members. Is not that a 
rational course than the 


much more 


course which 
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has been suggested this afternoon? 
[ believe that would be a more rational 
course, and I believe that this is to be 
dealt with as all these questions of 
Church privilege ought to be dealt with. 
They ought to be dealt with not by tak- 
ing away the privileges of the Church, 
but by raising the privileges of other de- 
nominations up to the level of the privi- 
leges of the Church. Because there ig 
always this great consideration to be 
borne in mind: if you take away particu- 
lar privileges from the Church, you take 
them away from the cause of the Chris- 
tian religion altogether. But if instead 
of taking them away from the Church, 
you extend them to other religious bodies, 
to all schools of thought which deserve 
representation, then you do not lose the 
representation of the Church of England. 
You do not lose any of the weight of re- 
ligious thought, and you gain all the 
other elements in the religious thought 
of the nation to which you give represen- 
tation. I do not know whether { will yet 
a seconder for it, or whether it will re- 
ceive any extensive support in this House, 
but I have framed an Amendment which 
expresses my view of the true policy in 
regard to this question of the Bishops in 
the House of Lords. I propose to omit 
all the words after ‘‘ Parliament,” and to 
insert “ought to be maintained, but it is 
desirable that other life Peers should be 
added to that House, especially those who 
would represent the greater religious de- 
nominations other than the Church of 
England.” I would very gladly see, in 
spite of the opposition of the honourable 
Member, who has just sat down, to this 
proposal, representatives of the great 
Nonconformist bodies—men who are an 
ornament to the denominations to which 
they belong, men like the late Dr. Dale 





—added to the House of Lords as life 
Peers, so that they may give it the bene- 
fit of their wisdom and advice. I believe 
that a great feeling of bitterness would 
be removed from the Nonconformist 
mind, and great strength would be added 
to the House of Lords by the admission 
of such men. I cannot for the life of me 
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see any argument by which men repre- 
senting the great religious bodies 
should not be added to the Second Cham- 
ber. Religious questions, after all, lie 
more at the root of human action than 
any other questions, and can it be said that 
it is an unfitting thing to have a formal 
representation of religious opinion in the 
House of Lords? Here is, of all things, 
the wisest and most statesmanlike way 
‘you can propose to add strength to the 
Second Chamber and strength and 
stability to the Constitution. I do hope, 
on the one side, that Churchmen will 
more and more rally to the idea that the 
proper way to meet Nonconformist at- 
tacks is not by an unreasoning non pos- 
sumus, but by finding out any grievances 
they may believe themselves to have, and 
frankly meeting them, not in opposition 
to those grievances, but in a spirit of 
reasonable conciliation. If Churchmen 
do that, I hope that Nonconformists who 
have seats in this House will use their 
position as Members of Parliament to 
prevent interference with objects which 
Churchman with a single mind and for 
the good of the Church have at heart, and 
will co-operate with Churchmen, and that 
Churchmen will co-operate with them, for 
the common good of the religious life of 
the people of this country. I beg to move 
this Amendment. 


Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glasgow, 
Camlachie): I rise with great diffidence 
to second the Amendment moved by the 
noble Lord, because I think it contains 
an idea entertained by many members of 
this House. I came here with the inten- 
tion of voting in favour of the Amend- 
ment to the Address moved from the 
other side of the House, but when I began 
to consider the arguments urged in favour 
of that Amendment, when I was asked to 
pledge myself to the fact that because 
Bishops sat occasionally as judges in 
secular causes, when I was asked to believe 
that that was a hindrance to their utility 
in their profession, or that the presence 
of such men in the House of Peers was a 
danger to the Commonwealth, I felt that 
I could not conscientiously vote for the 
Amendment. I do not think it is a 
danger to the Commonwealth that men 
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who are great in religious matters should 
be asked to decide on public questions, 
I do not think it is a hindrance to such 
men in the discharge of their private 
functions that they should be placed in a 
position in the House of Peers. We all 
know that no man in this House can 
please everyone of his constituents, or 
that every member of the English nation 
is always pleased with the action of the 
Members of the House of Peers. But the 
question we are asked to look at is, to set 
forth by a serious Resolution of the 
House of Commons, that because a man, 
who is engaged in religious duties, and 
who sits and acts in the House of Peers, 
is prejudicing himself in the eyes of the 
people, is himself a hindrance to his 
private duties and is a danger to the Com- 
monwealth. Well, Sir, that is a proposi- 
tion that I fail to find grounds to support. 
I very cordially agree with the Amend- 
ment moved by the noble Lord. I listened 
to the speech of the honourable Mem- 
ber for Plymouth with intense pleasure. 
It appears to me that he lifted this dis- 
cussion into a higher sphere. The 
Amendment follows his lines. You are 
asked by the right honourable Member 
for Plymouth, Why is it that the Bishops 
are in the House of Peers? And, the answer 
is that the religious life of the country is 
the great feature in the formation of our 
national character, and that it is proper 
that those men who are charged with the 
guidance and development of that life 
should be represented in the House of 
Peers. When the right honourable Mem- 
ber was speaking it occurred to me—if 
it be true that the men who are charged 
with directing and forming the religious 
life of the country are to represented in 
the House of Peers—why are the Scottish 
Clergy not represented? I say it with 
modesty, of course, in the presence of 
Englishmen and Irishmen, but I main- 
tain that if there be one country more 
conspicuous than another by the depth of 
its regard for religion and its profound 
religious feeling, it is Scotland. And that 
is the country which you select for the ex- 
clusion of representatives of religion in 
the House of Peers! I believe that the 
real reason why this question has not 
been dealt with sooner is that it was the 
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policy of the high Tory Party to say 
that things being as they are they should 
be left alone. It is because the Resolu- 
tion of the noble Lord proposes to deal 
with this question in an enlightened, pro- 
gressive, and generous spirit that I sup- 
port it. He does not suggest that the 
presence of clergymen in the House of 
Peers is a danger to the Commonwealth, 
but that that great Assembly has been 


strengthened by the _ presence of 
men of character like the Bishops, 
and he goes on to. include, in 
the list of those who ought to be 


allowed the privilege of sitting in the 
House of Peers certain members of other 
Churches. I may as well make myself 
perfectly plain. I look with a strong feel- 
ing of resentment at the English Bishops 
alone sitting in the House of Peers. I 
want to know by what title they are 
there. If the high Tory feeling ex- 
pressed by the honourable Member for 
Plymouth prevails, then they won’t sit 
there much longer. THe only chance 
they have of maintaining their place in 
the House of Peers is to extend the privi- 
lege to the representatives of other 
Churches. I want to plead with honour- 
able Members on this side of the House 
to support the Amendment of the noble 
Lord. I apologise for having intruded 
so long on the attention of the House. I 
am glad to see that the Front Bench is 
now better filled than it was, and I am 
sure the country will look with anxiety 
to the expression of opinion on this ques- 
tion by those who hold responsible situa- 
tions in the Government. But whatever 
Resolution the Government may take on 
this matter, and whatever decision the 
House may come to to-night, I am per- 
fectly certain that the reform of the 
House of Lords will be wise, and one that 
will carry a larger support in the country 
if it be a reform passed, not for the ex- 
clusion of any great representatives of 
religious thought, but on the lines sug- 
gested in the Amendment of the noble 
Lord, which I have the honour to second. 

Sir ROBERT T. REID (Dumfries 
Burghs): I think the House will have no- 
ticed that this Debate has taken a some- 
what unexpected turn. We thought when 
we came down to the House that the 
Debate. would be about the presence or 
absence of the Bishops as the representa- 
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tives of the spiritual authority in the 
House of Lords. But we now find that 
the noble Lord—I cannot but think, 
with great circumspection and prudence 
—does not find himself able to assent to 
the high Tory doctrines of the honourable 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Plymouth. 


Lorv HUGH CECIL: I would have 
voted against the original motion as it 
stood. 


Str ROBERT T. REID : The arguments 
of the noble Lcrd in his very interesting 
speech were valuable in this respect, that 
they expressed the very strongest dissent 
from the high Tory doctrine of the 
honourable and learned Member for 
Plymouth, that not only the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland, who belonged 
to an exclusive and privileged denomina- 
tion, were to be represented in Parlia- 
ment, but that,they should have a double 
and exceptional representation. The 
honourable and learned Gentleman 
pointed out that the Clergy of the Church 
of England were excluded from the House 
of Commons. That is true. They are 
not excluded, however, from voting for 
Members of the House of Commons, and 
I do not suppose anyone on this side of 
the House would offer any opposition to 
the Clergy of the Church of England 
being admitted as Members of the House 
of Commons, if they could find electors 
who thought fit to send them there. 
The view of the honourable and learned 
Member for Plymouth seemed to be that 
as the Church is not represented in the 
House of Commons, if there were no 
Bishops in the House of Lords this un- 
fortunate Establishment would remain 
without representation at all. Sir, that is 
an argument which my honourable and 
learned Friend signified by the name of 
a Constitutional argument, but it cer- 
tainly is new to me that corporations or 
institutions are represented in the House 
of Commons. I always thought it .was in- 
dividual electors and constituencies wha 
are so represented, with the solitary ex- 
ception of the University vote. The noble 
Lord, no doubt, feelingly pointed out 
that it was generally for the benefit of 
the community that Bishops should sit 
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in the House of Lords, because they con- 
stituted in themselves the germs of are- 
form of the Upper House. For my part 
T was never aware before that that august 
body of opinion could be regarded in the 
light of a germ for the future reform of 
the constitution of the House of Lords. 
The noble Lord felt that so strongly that 
he had put down this Amendment pro- 
viding that it is desirable to retain the 
power of the Bishops. All I can say is, 
that any attempt to strengthen the 
House of Lords by adding more persons 
and anomalies to it, either by heredity 
or selection by the Crown, is a proposal 
which would mect with very vigorous 
and protracted resistance from those who 
wish a better way for dealing with that 
branch of the Legislature. I do not sup- 
pose that it would be better off if we 
had divines of different denominations 
sitting in that Assembly, because I do 
not myself think that these divines would 
be a bit better than the Bishops. I be 
lieve that the Lords would very soon 
secularise Nonconformist divines in the 
same way as they have secularised the 
Bishops, and that they would do very little 
in the way of spiritualising the House of 
Lords. The real objection, as far as I 
can see, to maintaining the Bishops in 
the House of Lords, or any other persons 
of a distinctly religious type, is that ex- 
perience has shown that it is an abso- 
lute failure. There has not been an at- 
tempt in the course of this Debate on the 
other side of the House to show that 
a Bishop has, in point of fact, been a 
useful factor in the House of Lords. No 
doubt in the old days there were Bishops 
who rendered great. and signal service 
in the history of the country, but not in 
the House of Lords. Those services had 
been rendered in their libraries or in 
their studies, or, like Bishop Latimer, 
by preaching throughout the country ; 
but they have done no good in the House 
of Lords. What has been the attitude 
of the Bishops on great questions like 
slavery, the granting of reforms to the 
people, and the attempts which were 
made to make the brutal old criminal 
law more humane? They have opposed 
those movements. If one can justify the 
presence of a spiritual body, it must be 
upon the basis that they have contri- 
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buted some higher tone than otherwise 
would exist. If I thought that they 
did that before, or that they would do 
it now,somuch do I feel that we all want 
a great deal of moral tone, that I should 
be perfectly prepared to support their 
remaining in the House of Lords. But 
what is the fact at the present time! 
You may say that slavery is an old 
story; soit is. But are there no slavery 
questions pending now! Is there no such 
thing as slavery suspected of existing in 
British Protectorates now? Have the 
Bishops ever said a single word for the 
purpose of putting an end to the status 
of slavery as it exists at Zanzibar? If 
the Bishops are to elevate our tone, 
ought they not to show us an example in 
questions of that kind! Take another case. 
There has been of late times a great deal 
of oppression of Christian populations in 
the East. For 50 years, until quite re 
cently, this country has, what Lord 
Salisbury would call, “put its money 
upon the wrong horse.” Now I venture 
to say that if the Bishops had thrown 
themselves into questions of this kind, 
and had protested against the policy of 
this country being of such a character es 
to encourage or tolerate the continuance 
of the horrible rule of the Sultan, they 
would have been able to prevent that 
policy from being successful before now. 
Take, again, the case of war. There have 
been efforts made by many people to dis- 
courage war and to create a healthier 
tone on that subject in the community. 
I am not suggesting for a moment that 
in this matter the Bishops would have 
any other feelings than those of pious 
and good men ; but in the House of Lords 
I say they have taken no great part in 
questions of that character, which, if 
they would be of any use in a represen- 
tative assembly, they ought to have 
done. It is in consequence of this state 
of affairs that I am bound to support the 
Amendment of my honourable Friend. I 
believe that it is really inconsistent with 
the essentially spiritual character of 
their office that Bishops should take part 
in public legislation in an Assembly 
like the House of Lords. I believe that 
experience has shown that they do not, 
and cannot, have any effect in introdic- 
ing a higher level in the debates of that 
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. House, while experience equally shows 
that they have not been upon the right 
side, but upon the wrong side in all great 
moral questions that have come before 
‘that Assembly. I think, Sir, the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord is too preposterous 
to be supported. I do not believe Noncon- 
formist: divines wish to obtain a seat in 
‘the House of Lords. I am quite certain 
that in Scotland Moderators of the 
General Assemblies have no such ambi- 
tion, and I am most certain of all that 
the people who chiefly support the Non- 
conformists and who belong to the Pres- 
byterian communities in Scotland have 
not the slightest desire that any repre- 
sentative of theirs should find a place in 
the Gilded Chamber. Under these cir- 
cumstances I beg to support the Amend- 
ment, and I sincerely hope that my 
honourable Friend will find a large body 


of supporters in the Lobby. 


Bishops in the 


, Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster): I had certainly hoped to 
have heard from my honourable and 
learned Friend some attempt to answer 
the speech of my honourable and learned 
Friend the Member for Plymouth, be- 
cause I am sure the House will agree 
with me that that was a speech which 
contained arguments which deserved an 
answer. It was a speech of great dis- 
crimination, and it was couched in con- 
siderable eloquence, and also bore on it 
the stamp of conviction. I do not think 
that the speech of the Member for Dum- 
fries has done the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich justice, because it 
started by saying that he considered that 
no speech was necessary against the ori- 
ginal proposition of the honourable Mem- 
ber for Flint Boroughs, after the argu- 
ments brought forward by my honour- 
able and learned Friend the Member for 
Plymouth, with which he expressed his 
entire concurrence, and it is not a fact 
that he is in any way antagonistic to 
the arguments of my horourable and 
learned Friend. The honourable and 
learned Member for Dumfries said that 
reference had been made to such ques- 
tions as Slavery, the Reform Bill, and 
Revision of the Criminal Law; all of 
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which date back 60 years ago, and they 
are scarcely germane to the present dis- 
cussion, and scarcely afford arguments 
for driving Bishops out of the House of 
Lords now, and, therefore, the honour- 
able and learned Member had produced 
modern instances. Those instances which 
have been given, and instances which he 
has quoted, are, in my humble judgment, 
most unfortunate for his argument. 
What have we heard from the opposite 
Benches during the early part of this 
Debate? What has been the most im- 
portant argument of the Member for 
Flint and other Members? It has been 
that the effect of the presence of the 
Bishops in the House of Lords is that 
they were tempted to abandon their 
spiritual functions, to have their minds 
turned away from spiritual work, and to 
subordinate it for political work. I want 
to know what the House thinks of the 
very instances which the Member for 
Dumfries has said unfit the Bishops for 
sitting in the House of Lords. Having 
urged against them that being in the 
House of Lords unfits them for their 
spiritual work, he blames them for not 
having taken part in certain political 
questions. The first of these questions 
was the question of slavery in Zanzibar. 
A more unfortunate instance could not 
have been possibly quoted. The denun- 
ciations as to slavery in Zanzibar have 
not come from these Benches alone ; they 
have come from this side of the House 
as well, and it is quite unfair to assume, 
in the face of the information which has 
been given to this House, that there is 
now any slavery in Zanzibar recognised 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and 
which Her Majesty’s Government could 
put down. He first of all assumes that 
there is a state of affairs in Zanzibar 
which facts do not justify, and then he 
blames the Bishops because they have 
not rushed hot-foot into the breach and 
condemned a state of things which did 
not exist. If the Bishops had thought 
fit to stand up and assume the facts 
which my honourable and learned Friend 
assumes, they would be rushing into that 
very political arena which every previous 
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speaker has hoped they would soon be 
clear of. Then the honourable and learned 
Gentleman referred to the question of 
Turkish rule in Armenia, and he actually 
suggests that it should be a part of the 
known political conduct of the Bishops 
of the Church of England to be advocates 
against Turkish rule as compared with 
some other policy which may for the 
time being be supported by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Let the honour- 
able Member denounce slavery and the 
Turks by all means, but he has no right 
to bring a charge against the Bishops 
that they have declined to enter into the 
political arena. 


Sm R. REID: I never said anything 
about the political arena. What I said 
was this: The Bishops were in a politi- 
cal assembly, and I believe that if they 
had used their influence systematically, 
year after year, in order to show the 
public the gross horrors of the rule in 
the Turkish Empire, they would have 
been able by now to make that rule im- 
possible, and that is the kind of in- 
fluence which, if they were of any use in 
the House of Lords, they would have 
exercised. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: I did not in- 
tentionally misrepresent my learned 
Friend, but, having heard his ex- 
planation, if that is not entering into 
the political arena I do not know what 
is. The Bishops could not have dis- 
cussed the very outlines of the questions 
which my honourable and learned Friend 
has spoken of without entering into the 
political arena. Now, I come to the last 
accusation. At what precise period was 
it the duty of the Bishops to discuss the 
Rescript of the Czar? What does the 
honourable and learned Member mean? 
What is it the Bishops have not done 
which they ought to have done in con- 
nection with war? It is perfectly true 
that the Mover of this Amendment did 
say that the Bishops had failed to speak 
against unjust wars. He did not give us 
any instances. But my honourable and 
learned Friend has now endorsed that 
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argument, and says that the Bishops 
ought to have justified their existence in 
the House of Lords by entering into 
what I venture to call the political arena 
and discussing the question of peace. Be- 
fore I leave these three questions let me 
say one word. It was my inestimable 
privilege to know very well the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. No man did 
more for the Armenians to protect them 
against Turkish oppression than he did, 
and, therefore, I think that the honour- 
able and learned Member showld not 
suggest that the Bishops have been in- 
different. 


Sir R. REID: I never said so. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: If he states 
that the Bishops have not  them- 
selves done enough to indicate their ab- 
horrence of what is going on in Armenia, 
in my opinion that is not in accordance 
with the facts, and I do not think any 
fact can be brought forward to justify 
that statement. Before I pass from the 
question put to me by the honourable 
and learned Member who so pointedly 
put it to me, I want to say a word about 
the Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for Greenwich. At the same 
time as it recognises the presence of the 
Bishops in the House of Lords, it enters 
into a larger subject—rather larger than 
we care to discuss to-night—as to 
whether there should be an addition to 
the House of Lords. That would pro- 
long our discussion to an undue length, 
and would keep us away from the ques- 
tion which this resolution raises. I come 
now to the speech of the honourable 
Member the Member for Flint, and 1 
may perhaps be allowed to say that some 
of the answers which I should have given 
with reference to some of the argu- 
ments put forward have been antici- 
pated by the honourable Member for 
Walsall, excepting that, speaking in the 
year 1899, seeking to justify a change 
which has been proposed twice during 
the last 30 years—once in 1870 and 
once in 1884—the main arguments to 
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be found in the speeches’ were 
resolutions of the House of Com- 


mons in the year 1641. But pass- 
ing from that and assuming that the 
honourable Member for Flint had no 
better arguments, there are one or two 
to which I shall refer for a moment. I 
confess that I think he did himself an 
injustice and that he did his cause an 
injustice when he said that the Bishops 
in the past had been ready to give their 
votes in favour of unjust war for expec- 
tancies and promises to places of profit. 
I confess that I think that is a little un- 
worthy of such an address as he gave to 
the House, to indicate that on some par- 
ticular occasion, which he did not specify, 
the Bishops voted in favour of unjust 
war, because one of the archiepiscopal 
sees was vacant. ile sccompanied that 
assertion by the usual statement that 
he did not impute motives. What is the 
use of advancing such an argument as 
that if no motive is imputed? 


Mr. LEWIS: What I meant was that 
by action of that sort the Bishops 
placed themselves in a condition of 
strong but undeserved suspicion, and I 
asked whether it was wise ito place 
themselves in a position of that kind. 


Sirk 2. WEBSTER: The interruption 
of the honourable Member justifies 
the inference which I drew as_ to 
the grounds on which he supported his 
argument. He now calls it a case of 
strong suspicion. It is a matter of 
opinion entirely, and perhaps I feel more 
strongly on this matter than he does, 
but I should not have thought -that it 
was worthy to suggest that 26 Bishops, 
or 16, or 20, voted in favour of an un- 
just war because one of the archiepis- 
copal sees was vacant. Having said 
that, the honourable Gentleman then 
made some references Ao {the recent 
Ritualistic crisis in the Church. What 
has the present condition of the law to 
do with that question? The opinion 
against practices which are contrary to 
Jaw has been expressed as strongly by 
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Lord Salisbury, by my right honourable 
Friend the Leader of the House, and by 
other leading Members of that Party 
with whom the honourable Member says 
the Bishops are associated. I have en- 
deavoured to follow the sequence of the 
argument in the mind of the honourable 
Gentleman on this occasion, but I fail to 
see what possible connection there is be- 
tween the fact that certain Bishops have 
been said to be supine and have not en- 
couraged prosecutions to the extent that 
they ought to have done—what con- 
nection is there between that and the 
fact that they are in the House of Lords? 
I could not help feeling that if that kind 
of argument is used, it does bring out 
somewhat strengly the view that it is 
not easy to find arguments, at any rate 
based on modern facts, to justify this 
Resolution. I was asked a pointed ques- 
tion by the honourable Member. He 
said he hoped that, if I was allowed to 
answer for the Government, I should 
address myself particularly to this ques- 
tion—Is it right that not one single Non- 
conformist of England and Wales should 
sit in the House of Lords? May I ask 
the honourable Member what the 
presence of 26 Bishops, representing the 
Church of England, in the House of 
Lords—what bearing that can possibly 
have upon the question of whether any 
peers are Nonconformist or not? The 
Nonconformist Churches prosper and 
flourish by the spread of their doctrines, 
by the genuine character of their work, 
and by its earnestness. I have often, 
in this House and out of it, expressed 
my general approval of the work which 
the Nonconformist bodies have done in 
connection with religion. When I say 
“approval” I mean my appreciation; I 
have no right to use the word “ ap- 
proval.” If I remember aright, there 
are a good many Roman Catholic peers 
in the House of Lords, and, as far as I 
know, I should think it is extremely 
possible that there are some peers in the 
House of Lords who are what we call 
so Low Church as almost to be Non- 
conformists. I am using the words 
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“Low Church” to represent a class or 
standard of the Church, and I believe 
there are not a few Presbyterian peers 
in the House of Lords; so I do not know 
on what information the honourable 
Member suggests that there is not a 
single Protestant Nonconformist in the 
House of Lords. 


Mr. LEWIS: I was referring to Eng- 
land and Wales. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: Well, even in 
that case, how will the presence or 
absence of 26 Bishops in the House of 
Lords prevent the House of Lords from 
effecting the placing in that body of 
certain other people of certain other 
creeds? I confess that I feel that the 
honourable Member is practically speak- 
ing, if I may say so, at a loss to find 
any argument by which he can support 
this Motion based upon modern facts. 
He cited another instance—and he will 
forgive me if I call it an unfortunate 
instance—that was the Benefices Bill. 
He suggests that that was a striking in- 
stance of the disadvantage of the pre- 
sence of Bishops in the House of Lords 
—that they were judges of their own 
ease, and that either by the introduction 
of the Bill or by the promotion of the 
Bill they sought to increase their own 
powers, and therefore that it was very 
inadvisable that they should be in the 
House of Lords. The Benefices Bill, as 
‘the House will remember well, was for 
many years before this House—long 
before the clause which dealt with the 
power and jurisdiction of the Bishops 
was put into the Bill. That clause was 
put in, not at the suggestion of the 
Bishops, but against their wish. I re- 
member being for many years in com- 
munication with the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury with reference to that 
matter, and he was very unwilling that 
the Benefices Bill should be weighted 
with this particular clause with regard to 
the Bishops, because he thought it would 
increase the difficulty of passing the Bill, 
and he was unwilling that it should be 
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inserted ; he for his part did not des‘re 
that further powers should be given to 
the Bishops. He was not the author ef 
that part of the Bill, nor were any cf 
the Bishops in the House of Lords, but 
my nobla Friend the Member fur Roches- 
ter, who sits below the Gangway. It was 
he who, by the force and power of his 
advocacy, induced the Grand Commit- 
tee first, and then the House of Com- 
mons, to pass those clauses. We are able 
to say without any fear of contradiction 
that no part of that Bill was introduced 
or suggested by the Bishops in order to 
gain further power. It was an act— 
it may be wrong—of the House of Com- 
mons and not the act of the Bishops, 
and the suggestion made by the honour- 
able Member who moved this Motion that 
the Bishops had been unworthy members 
of the House of Lords does not rest 
upor a single historical fact. Let me 
say that there were many of us on both 
sides of the House who wished to eradi- 
cate from the Church those practices 
which we thought did the Church harm, 
and I am satisfied that the present 
Archbishops of Canterbury and of York, 
from the earliest time that agitation was 
started, did their best to pass Bills in 
order to improve the condition of their 
Church, and so far from the Benefices 
Bill showing that the Bishops are unable 
to promote legislation of that character, 
it 1s, I think, the strongest argument to 
us that they approach this question from 
the point of view of the Laity of the 
Church, and do their best to put down 
existing abuses. I will not trespass upon 
the House by following the honourable 
Member in other instances he gave of 
doctrinal practices, which he said are 
allowed to grow up and set the laity 
against the Clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land. It seems to me to have no con- 
nection with the absence or presence of 
the Bishops in the House of Lords. I 
come now, then, to the only other class 
of observation with which I shall trouble 
the House, that is, the grounds which are 
put upon the Paper in support of this 
Motion, as distinct from the grounds 
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which are put forward by the honour- 
able Member in his speech. Some of 
those have been dealt with, if I may be 
permitted to say so, most admirably by 
the honourable Member for Plymouth. 
I only wish that everyone now present 
had heard that speech. I will now in a 
few sentences explain why I do not agree 
with my honourable and learned Friend. 
Hie said that the Resolution suggests 
that the presence of the Bishops in the 
House of Lords is a hindrance to the 
discharge of their spiritual function. 
This idea was destroyed 14 years ago by 
the speech of the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Monmouth, which 
I think the right honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton will 
remember, but to which no reference 
has been made to-night ; and if honour- 
able Members desire to read a masterly 
article against a resolution practically 
in the same terms, I may commend them 
io the speech of the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Monmouth- 
shire, when he opposed a similar Motion 
in the year 1884. I do not, of course, 
desire to make quotations, and I am not 
going to do so, but I may commend the 
study of that speech to the stalwart 
Radicals who desire to show that they 
have not deserted the principles of their 
late Leader. But, Sir, let us dispose of 
it for ourselves from a practical point 
of view. Do honourable Members who 
talk so glibly about the time the Bishops 
spent in the House of Lords ever take 
the trouble to see how many Bishops at- 
tend? I say it is a slander against the 
Bishops to suggest that they are neglect- 
ing the duty of their dioceses for London 
society or for the purpose of going to the 
House of Lords. I do not know whether 
the honourable Member has ever person- 
ally investigated the that the 
Bishops do. I say here from my place 
in this House that I am perfectly satis- 
fied—there may be some minor excep- 
tions—that 90 per cent. of every Bishop’s 
time is devoted to the discharge of his 
duties in his diocese, and to suggest that 
they allow their position in the House 
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of Lords to prevent them from dis- 
charging those duties is not speaking in 
accordance with existing facts. I say 
that no gentleman who is acquainted 
with the true facts of the case can 
possibly suggest that, whatever may be 
the constitutional question, the occasional 
attendance in the House of Lords by the 
Bishops is a hindrance to the discharge 
of their duties. I followed with all the 
attention I could command the speeches 
of the Mover and Seconder, and, if he 
will allow me to say so, the somewhat 
exuberant utterances of the honourable 
and learned Member for Donegal, which 
seem to me not to be very germane to 
the question before the House. But I 
have throughout the length of this dis- 
cussion failed to hear of one single in- 
stance in which the commonwealth of 
this country has been put in danger by 
the action of these Bishops. But I 
want to ask honourable Members in all 
seriousness whether there are not ques- 
tions upon which the presence of Bishops 
in the House of Lords has been of the 
greatest practical use, and is still likely 
to be of the greatest :practical use. 
We have had discussions—very impor- 
tant discussions—during the last 20 or 
30 years upon the question of educa- 
tion. Will any honourable Member 
who values his reputation for political 
accuracy say that the Bishops have ob- 
structed the question of popular educa- 
tion? I say most distinctly that they 
have not. Honourable Members oppo- 
site may, perhaps, differ from them with 
regard to the opinions which they havo 
expressed as to the utility and main- 
tenance of voluntary schools, but I chal- 
lenge them to give an instance in which 
it can be fairly said that the Bishops 
have wantonly and improperly given 
their votes against any reform in educa- 
tion. Take the Temperance question. 
Has not the presence of the Bishops in 
the House of Lords, when the question 
of temperance has been raised, been of 
value to the State? There is no stronger 
or more powerful advocate of temper- 
ance to-day living than the present 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, and it would | poor, because I believe that the Bishops 
be lamentable if such a man could not | do not interfere in ordinary political 
make his voice heard with reference to | welfare, but do endeavour to bring their 
any proposed temperance legislation. As influence to bear honestly and honour- 
the House knows, I have always taken | ably in all these matters, that I should 
deep interest in the laws with regard to | deeply regret to see the disappearance 
the prevention of cruelty to children. | of the spiritual influence from the House 
There were no more strenuous advocates | of Lords, and I hope, therefore, this 
of that important change in the law | House will reject this Motion. 

which has saved the lives and rescued | 

from misery hundreds of young children | wean —s gel yi = es 

: : .jq | SURY: shou > sorry 
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is thought that the Bench of Bishops | * side issue. My noble Friend the 
ought to state their opinions, and in| Member for Greenwich has moved an 
> « , - 


: . | Amendment for which much might be 
which they ought to guide those who | 
. ‘4 S i, said, and for my own part I should be 


listen to them. I dismiss, of course, | : “ae 
such questions as the Rescript of the | glad to see many Nonconformist repre- 
Tsar, and the question of Turkish mis- sentatives promoted to the other House ; 
rule, or any other of those political but after all the Amendment is a side 

’ « < i r s ° 
matters in which I should be very sorry '88"® and I think we should take a plain 


: . . ivisi na plain issue. I suggest to 
indeed to see the Bishops mixed up; | Gvinion on & Pe we 


but speaking of these economical ques: | my noble Friend that he should not 


: 8 a - | press hi mendment, but allow us to 
tions connected with religious education | PTS’. his Al if : ; 
vote immediately on the main question, 


—the welfare of the poor, temperance, though I admit the topic he has raised 
and so on—I say that the presence ofthe jg one of great interest, and upon 
Bishops in the House of Lords has never | another and more fitting opportunity 
been prejudicial to the Commonwealth, might form an interesting subject for 
but productive of nothing but good. debate. 

There are other arguments which I have) Lorp H. CECIL: With the leave of 
not noticed that have been dealt with | the House, I will withdraw my Amend- 
by previous speakers, but I have ad-| ment. [No.] 


dressed myself only to those which seem Question put. 
to me to be more striking. It is be- ; 
cause I believe in the Christian—(I say | Amendment negatived. 


Christian in the broadest sense of the 
word, and not in its priestly sense)—- 
influences of the Church, because I he- The House divided :—Aves 129: Noes 
lieve it is greatly for the good of the 200.—(Division List No. 15.) 
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THE TRANSVAAL. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD BARTLETT: I am 
painfully aware that the moment is a 
very unpropitious one in which to raise | 
any question of this sort before the | 
House, but under the new system hy 
which the rights of private Members| 
have been taken away, with the eicep- 
tion of certain opportunities, on the Ad- 
dress of which my right honourable 
Friend the First Lord always makes 
the most, I believe that this is probably 
the last occasion on which I shall have 
the slightest chance of bringing 
forward the wrongs of the Uitlanders | 
before this House. For another reason 
I regret that I should have to make 
these observations to-night, and that is | 
because of the absence of the Colonial | 


Secretary. I am _ sure we all 
regret the absence of the right 


honourable Gentleman, though, perhaps, 


to-night it does not matter much, 
because he would hardly have an 
opportunity for replying. The pre- 





sent Government have been in oftice | 
for a little over three years, and I' 
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Sir William Walrond and 


recret to say that the fair promise with 
which they began in regard to the Trans- 
vaal has been somewhat clouded. We 
used to say of the Uitlanders under the 


| late Government that they were chas- 


tised with whips, but I am afraid we 
may say that for the last three years 
they have been chastised with scorpions. 
This is the lamentable condition of a 
large number of British subjects of the 
Transvaal at present. The Uitlander 
population number, I think, more than 
three-fifths of the total white population 
They are deprived cf 


all political rights, they are even de- 
| prived of the privileges of free men. 
| Their condition has been worsened in 


the last few years instead of improved. 
Every year avery curious state of affairs 
prevails in the Parliament of the Trans- 
vaal. About August an exceedingly opti- 
mistic speech has always been made 
from these benches with regard to the 
Transvaal. Parliament is prorogucd, 
and then President Kruger sends a mes- 
sage to the Volksraad, and they proceed 
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at once to make the condition of the 
Vitlanders worse. In 1896, directly this 
House was prorogued, three laws were 
passed by the Volksraad which inflicted 
the greatest injustice upon the people of 
the Transvaal. There was an Alien Expul- 
sion Law, an Alien Emigrants’ Law, and 
the Press-gag Law. Owing to the repre- 
sentations of the Colonial Secretary 
there was some amelioration with regard 
to the Alien Emigrants’ Law. The result 
of some of these Acts has been that 
every Uitlander in the Transvaal has 
been placed absolutely at the mercy of 
the Boer Government with regard to his 
residence there. Consequently, all free- 
dom and redress has been taken away 
from these people. ‘ine same thing hap- 
pened in 1897. In 1897 we had an opti- 
mistic speech from that bench, and 
directly Parliament was prorogued the 
Transvaal Government proceeded to re- 
fuse all redress to the Uitlanders’ 
demand. For instance, it refused to 
remedy the dynamite monopoly, and 
generally inflicted upon the non-Boer 
population all kinds of tyranny and in- 
sult. Well, Sir, the other day the non- 
Boer residents of Johannesburg found 
their position so intolerable that they 
protested against it, and in the course 
of the difficulties that arose an English- 
man was shot by a Boer policeman. I 
do not propose to go into the details 
of that incident, but I can only say that 
the members of the society, which was 
formed for the protection of white men 
and Uitlanders, who ventured to hold a 
public meeting to assert the rigats of 
the Uitlanders were arrested, and four 
times the amount of bail was asked for 
them that was asked for the Boer police- 
man who shot the Englishman. This is 
an example of the injustices to which 
the Uitlanders are subjected. It would 
be impossible even in the course of an 
ordinary speech to enumerate the whole 
list of tyranny and injustice with which 
our countrymen are treated in the Trans- 
vaal day by day. The thing has got so 
serious that some action must be taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government. I am 
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perfectly well aware that there may 
have been difficulties which prevented 
action being taken. before, but I 
must say that I think some of these 
difficulties have been. owing to the action 
of the Government themselves. I think 
it very unfortunate that in an early 
stage of this business the hostility of 
Germany was practically challenged. 
Since then things have ameliorated, and 
there has been an understanding with 
Germany, ard I hope that Her Majesty's 
Government will now be able to take 
action to protect the rights of the British 
residents in the Transvaal. I think it is 
very difficult to carry out and to indulge 
in any satisfactory .discussion in the 
absence of the Colonial Secretary. I 
only hope that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment will take this matter into their con- 
sideration, and will take effective steps 
to remedy the things of which I have 
complained. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 
Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 


Forest of Dean) formally moved the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 


Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): I hope that the right honourable 
Member will not proceed with this Bill 
at the present moment, because, in my 
opinion, a Bill introduces an 
alteration in the law of the land ought 
not to be taken at this hour of the night. 
For the first time in the history of the 
country there is a proposal to place a 
prescription upon adult labour. I be- 
lieve that hitherto no Measure has been 
passed which would prevent an employer 
from using his labour in the manner in 
which he thinks best for himself. This 
Bill would carry this extremely vicious 
principle into effect, and would also 
press most hardly upon the small class 
of shopkeeper who, while he is honestly 
struggling to make a living, should, I 
think, be supported by everyone who has 
the welfare of the people at heart. Now, 
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the small shopkeeper, perhaps looking 
after his shop with the aid of his son, 
and in many instances with the aid of 
his wife, sometimes—nay, often—by 
himself, is, under this Bill, precluded 
from earning his livelihood. Honourable 
Members opposite do not quite like that 
statement, but I can assure them that I 
have the most pathetic letters from shop- 
keepers in my constituency, pointing out 
that during the middle of the day their 
shops are empty, and that they do at 
that time take that rest which is so dear 
to the heart of the right honourable 
Baronet ; while in the evening they look 
for the reward of their labours, which is 
the just recompense of every man in 
this country. I think it will be evident 
to everyone, and especially to the work- 
ing class community, that there are 


Licensing Exemption 


great difficulties in the way of 
shopping being carried on in the 
middle of the day. Not only 
are there great difficulties for the 


working classes, but there is that hard- 
worked class of man—the clerk, engaged 
in commercial pusuits, whose hours are 
very long and whose leisure is very short, 
and I think that it is evident that it 
would be impossible for these men to 
obtain those articles which they desire 
to buy if this Bill is carried into effect. 
Now, Sir, these are some of the principal 
objections, in my mind, to this Bill. 
They are only a few of the objections 
which might be raised. While the Bill 
would prevent an ordinary man using 
his labour to the best extent, it intro- 
duces conditions which, I think, would 
be extremely difficult to carry into 
effect. To begin with, this Bill differs 
from the Bill which has been so often 
before the House—the Bill introduced 
by my right honourable Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of London. In 
the Bill of the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
London, power is given to the different 
shops to determine by a majority 
whether or not they shall be brought 
under the purview of the Bill. But by 
the Bill before the House no authority 
is given to the shops, and no authority 
Mr. Banbury. 
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is given to the different persons to deter- 
mine for themselves whether or not they 
shall be brought under the provisions of 
the Bill. This Bill allows the local 
guthority to decide all the steps which 
shall be taken. Now the local_authority 
may be a very good authority, and I do 
not say that they will not do that which 
is right, but at the same time I do not 
think that a local authority is the autho- 
rity which should be called upon to judge 
as to whether or not a small shopkeeper 
is to be deprived of the means of earning 
his livelihood. It does not seem to me 
that the local authority have either the 
means or the time to judge whether or 
not certain shops should be closed or 
whether they should continue open. 


And it being midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Tuesday 
next. 


PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE OF 


OFFICE) BILL. 
Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report progress ; to sit again on Wednes- 
day. 


LICENSING EXEMPTION (HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


House adjourned at two 
minutes after Twelve 
of the Clock. 
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Returns, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 22nd February 1899. 


“Mr. SPEAKER 
Twelve of the clock. 


took the Chair at 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
DUBLIN CORPORATION BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LONDON WATER (FINANCE) BILL. 


To be read a second time upon Thurs- 
day 16th March. 


PETITIONS. 


(CONTROL 

TION). 

Petition from Glasgow, for legislation ; 
tv lie upon the Table. 


BICYCLES AND REGULA- 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 
Petition from Openshaw, against State 
regulation ; to lie upon the Table. 


INEBRIATES ACT, 1828. 
Petition for alteration of Law ;—From 


Silverdale ;—and London; to lie upon 
the Table. 





JUVENILE VAGRANCY. 
Petition from Wolverhampton, for 
alicration of Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


POOR LAW RELIEF (DISFRANCHISE- 
MENT). 
Petition from Wolverhampton, for 


alteration of Law ; to lie upon the Table. 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour;—From Hales- 
worth ; — Croydon (eleven) ; — South 
Bristol( three) ; Sutton ; Birkenshaw ; 
— Hillsleys ; — North Kensington ; — 
Barking ;—and, Paddington ; to lie upon 


the Table. 





VACCINATION ACT, 1828. 
Petitions for repeal ;—From West 
Ward ; — Pershore ; — and, Keynsham ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


VAGRANCY ACT, 1898. 
Petition from Glasgow, for extension 


of provisions to Scotland; to lie upon 
the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
ARMY (MILITARY SAVINGS BANKS). 
Paper (presented 21st February) to be 
printed. (No. 28.) 


EDUCATION (SCHOOL BOARDS, 
(ENGLAND AND WALES). 

Copy presented,—of List of School 
Boards and School Attendance Com- 
mittees in England and Wales, Ist Jan- 
uary 1899 (by Command); to lie upon 
the Table. ' 


Erc.) 


TREATY SERIES (No. 4, 1899). 

Copy presented,—of Exchange of. 
Notes extending to Ceylon and Lagos the 
provisional modus vivendi between the 
United Kingdom and Belgium pending 
the conclusion of a Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation between the two 
countries. 5th January 1899 (by Com- 
mand); to lie upon the Table. 
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TREATY SERIES (No. 5, 1839). 

Copy presented,—of Exchange of 
Notes extending to Newfoundland the 
provisional modus vivendi between the 
United Kingdom and Belgium pending 
the conclusion of a Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation between the two 
countries. 6th December 1898 (by Com- 
mand) ; to lie upon the Table. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (LEASEHOLD 
ENFRANCHISEMENT) BILL 


Second reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 29th March. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


CROWN CASES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed to 
the Standing Committee on Law, etc. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (RAILWAY 
FATALITIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday. 
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METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES. 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for Ap- 

pointment of Select Committee (20th 


February) further adjourned till to- 
morrow. 


PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE OF 
OFFICE) BILL. 
Committee deferred till to-morrow. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
7th March. 


NEW BILLS, 


PARTRIDGE SHOOTING (IRELAND). 

Bill to change the date of the season 
for Partridge Shoting in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. John 
Redmond, Mr. Hemphill, Mr. John 
Roche, Mr. Horace Plunkett, Mr. 
Butcher, and Mr. Carew. 


INEBRIATES ACT (1898) AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Inebriates Act, 
1898, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Jesse Collings and _ Secretary Sir 
Matthew White Ridley. 


ADULTERATION (FOOD PRODUCTS). 


Bill to consolidate and amend the 
Law relating to the Sale of Food and 
Drugs, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Kearley, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. Lough, 
Sir James Kitson, Mr. Schwann, Mr. 
Woods, and Mr. John Wilson (Govan). 


PARTRIDGE SHOOTING (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

“To change the date of the season for 
Partridge Shooting in Ireland,’ pre- 
sented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday Ist 
March, and to be printed. (Bill 86.) 
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f 
i 
INEBRIATES ACT (1898) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


. “To amend the Inebriates Act, 1898,” 


presented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Monday next, 
and to be printed. (Bill 87.) 


ADULTERATION (FOOD PRODUCTS) 


BILL. 

“To consolidate and amend the Law 
relating to the Sale of Food and Drugs,” 
presented, and read the first time ; to be 
read a second time upon Friday 3rd 
March, and to be printed. (Bill 88.) 


COLONIAL LOANS FUND. 
Committee to consider of authorising 
the creation of a Colonial Loans Fund 
for the purpose of granting Loans to 
colonies (Queen’s recommendation sig- 
nified, To-morrow.—( Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 


MR. -SPEAKER’S NOMINATION OF 
TEMPORARY CHAIRMEN. 

In pursuance of Standing Order No. 1, 
“Sitings of the House ;”— 

I hereby nominate— 


Mr. Arthur O’Connor, 

Mr. John Edward Ellis, 

The Right Honourable 
Beilby Stuart-Wortley, 

The Right Honourable 
Robert Wodehouse, and 

Mr. John Grant Lawson, 


Charles 


Edmond 


to act during this Session as temporary 
Chairmen of Committees when requested 
by the Chairman of Ways and Means. 
Wituram Court Gutty, 
Speaker. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
COTTAGE HOMES BILL. 
(SECOND READING.) 
*Mr. JOHN HUTTON (Yorkshire, 
Richmond): In the absence of my 
honourable Friend the Member for the 
Tyneside Division, whose success in the 
ballot has placed this opportunity at my 
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disposal, it becomes my duty to move 
the Second Reading of this Bill. I must 
ask the kind indulgence of the House 
while I endeavour to explain the reasons, 
or some of the reasons, which induced 
the original preparation of this Bill. 
I believe, Sir, that there is no 
Member of this House who does 
not believe that the present state 
of the aged poor is extremely un- 
satisfactory. As a matter of fact, so far 
as I can get information from returns 
which are not of a very recent date, 
there are no less than 400,000 persons 
over the age of 65 years who are in 
receipt of parochial relief in this country. 
There are 400,000 out of a total of 
1,200,000 and it does seem a strange 
and appalling thing that one out of 
every three who reaches the age of 65 
should not be in a position to maintain 
himself, but should have to go to the 
Poor Law for relief. But, Sir, that is 
not the only difficulty. We find in our 
Poor Law system that there is not the 
slightest difference made between those 
aged persons who have lived industrious, 
quiet, and respectable lives, and those 
poor persons who have dissipated all 
their substance away. Well now, Sir, 
of these 400,000 persons, these aged 
persons, who are in receipt of reliei, 
about one-third are inside the workhouse 
and two-thirds receive out-door relief. 
I know that in some Unions it is the 
custom to distinguish between the better 
conducted poor and the scum of the 
place by giving the deserving poor out- 
door relief, and only sending the idle 
drunkards into the workhouse. During 
the last two years I have visited all the 
workhouses connected with my own 
county in North Riding of Yorkshire, 
and I made special inquiries of the clerks. 
and relieving officers, and I found out 
that, though a certain number of deserv- 
ing poor did come into the workhouse, 
they were extremely few. My impres- 
sion is that there are not more than 
10 per cent. of the aged poor who find 
their way into the workhouse. But it 
is to that small number of deserving 
poor who are compelled to go into the 
workhouse that I wish particularly to 
call the attention of the House. The 
workhouse is hardly a place where per- 
sons who, through no fau!t of their own, 
have come to poverty should be sent. 
Now, what are the conditions of life in 
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the workhouse? I do not wish to speak 
so much of the large London workhouses, 
and the workhouses in our large towns. 
There classification is possible, and it is 
carried out, and the old people are made 
as comfortable as they possibly can be, 
and every attention is shown to them ; 
but that, in small country workhouses, 
is impossible. In these country work- 
houses there are not sufficient inmates 
to classify, and the aged deserving 
person who is sent into the workhouse 
has to resort and associate with the 
drunken, idle scoundrel with whom he 
would not associate in his own village, 
and there he has to listen to the foul- 
mouthed language and the taunts of the 
drunken idle scamp, and with him the 
honest, industrious workman has to pass 
the remainder of his life. I doubt 
whether the alternative plan of outdoor 
relief will be much comfort for the old 
people. The pittance usually granted 
is about is about 2s. 6d. per week. 
Well, Sir, an old man or an old woman 
may possibly live on half-a-crown a week, 
if he has some daughter or relation wko 
will take care of him, for then the «aif- 
crown will go somewhat towards his 
maintenance. But I will put it +o the 
House—How can any man or woman of 
a certain age possibly buy their food, 
pay their rent, and clothe themselves 
on thirty pence a week. I venture to 
say that such a condition of affairs is 
not a state of things which ought t» 
exist. But to show how the guardians 
have laid down a hard and fast line 
with regard to out-door relief, it wiil 
perhaps interest the House to be told 
of an instance which I find in a Un‘ton 
workhouse where ‘the relief rules are 
issued for the guidance of the guardians. 
They are printed on a card which sets 
forth the scale of outdoor relief allowed 
in ordinary cases, and here is the scale: 
Under 65 years of age, 2s. 6d.; 75 and 
under 80, 3s.; 80 and under 85, 3s. 6d. ; 
85 and upwards, 4s. weekly. Now, Sir, 
[ venture to say that such an allowance 
is inadequate, and it is not the right 
and proper allowance as a reward for 
industrious poor people. Therefore, it 
was after consideration of these matters 
that I, some years ago, first formed the 
intention of trying to draw up some 
scheme by which cottage homes could 
be provided in the country where the 
poor old people could live peacefully 
and happily, instead of being sent into 


Mr. J. Hutton. 
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the workhouse or compelled to receive 
the miserable dole of outdoor relief, 
The Bill which is now before the House, 
and which I will, with the kind permis- 
sion of the House, endeavour briefly to 
explain, provides, in the first instance, 
that the council of any rural or urban 
district may, with the consent of the 
county council, provide and maintain 
a cottage or cottages or suitable house 
or houses for the necessitous and deserv- 
ing poor. Now, Sir, in the first place, 
it is proposed by this Bill to take the 
provision and the care of the aged and 
deserving persons from the boards of 
guardians, and in the next place to 
hand them over to the care of the parish 
or urban council. I know great objection 
will be found to this proposal. It will 
be said that I am setting up a new Poor 
Law authority against the existing Poor 
Law authority. Well, Sir, in my humble 
opinion the present boards of guardians 
hardly prove themselves, in rural districts 
at all events, either sufficiently sym- 
pathetic or in any way able to deal with 
the real needs and wants of the aged 
and deserving poor in their districts. Of 
course, Sir, I know it is a great difficulty 
to start a scheme of this-kind. It is a 
great difficulty, in the first instance, to 
determine as to who should be the jury 
to say whether a person is a deserving 
person or not. Well, I think the only 
persons who ought to decide that are 
the people amongst whom the person 
has lived. With the present machinery 
of the parish councils, and the district 
and urban councils, it does seem to me 
that the proper person to distinguish be- 
tween those who ought to have the privi- 
lege of entering those cottages and those 
who ought to be sent to the workhouse 
are the persons who represent those 
poor people in a public capacity, namely, 
the members of the parish council. I 
am, personally, not the least afraid of 
giving this power to the parish council. 
It may be said that jobbery would ensue, 
and that in the election of those parish 
councils persons might bargain with them 
to obtain permission to go into these 
cottage homes. But even if that did 
take place, I venture to think that, in a 
very short time, as the members of the 
parish counci] themselves and the elec- 
tors found out that it was their 
great ambition that only their own 
most deserving and the very poorest 
of their relations and friends should 
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be permitted to go into those houses, 
they would very soon take care that 
those unfit should not be permitted, 
and gradually, I believe, a good healthy 
public opinion would grow up in these 
towns and villages, and this abuse of the 
system would be extremely limited; and 
I trust, under the control and authority 
of the parish council, that any abuse 
which might in the first instance arise 
would gradually and entirely disappear. 
Then, Sir, there is the third clause, which 
provides that where the population of a 
district is too small that the county 
council may amalgamate several parishes 
together. It is clear that as only about 
1 in 300 of the population require to 
come into these homes, a certain qualifi- 
cation and rateable value would be 
necessary for the carrying out of the 
scheme. Probably the number of the 
population necessary to make the scheme 
workable would have to be not less than 
about 2000 persons. In that way, by 
amalgamating various country parishes, 
the necessary population would be found. 
The county council would have the 
determining power with regard to the 
number of cottages required for each 
area, and each district, and would have 
to appoint inspectors, and would be 
responsible really for the proper con- 
ducting of these — establishments. 
They would send their inspectors 
constantly to visit these various cottages, 
and by having power to withdraw the 
county contribution they would have 
full power, I think, over the local 
councils. The cottages would be looked 
after by some respectable woman, such 
as a widow, living in the neigh- 
bourhood, and who would otherwise 
be probably in receipt of outdoor 
relief. That woman would hardly 
be a servant, and would hardly be 
an official ; she would rather be act- 
ing as a daughter to these old people, 
would look after their wants and the 
house under the direction of the local 
council. There is also permission given 
in the Bill to enable the council to 
admit into the homes deserving persons 
who are not actually destitute, that is 
to say persons who may have some small 
income of their own, and who, by con- 
tributing to the necessities of the home, 
might be, if the local council think fit, 
admitted to the privileges of the homes. 
Then, Sir, with regard to the cost. The 
cost of these homes would, in the first in- 
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stance, be discharged by the parish 
council, but it is proposed that the 
county council should repay the parish 
council three-fourths of the cost, and 
then it is hoped, if the Bill becomes the 
law of the land, that Parliament might 
be induced to give a contribution to the 
extent of another quarter of the cost, 
which I estimate at about £5 per 
annum for each individual. But the 
cost is extremely difficult to arrive at, 
but, so far as I can judge, it would be 
about £20 a year for each inmate, 
whether in the larger houses in the 
towns or small cottages in the country. 


The £20 for each inmate would 
apply in a district of 2,000 persons, 


the rateable value of which was £10,000, 
because, at all events in the north of 
England, and it is very nearly the same 
in all the counties in England. 
the rateable value averages about 
£5 per head of the population; 
therefore, taking £20 a year for each 
of these individuals in such an area as 
I have described, two small cottages 
could be erected for the district, one for 
the old men and one for the old women, 
-ach containing four persons. That 
would provide for eight persons at a 
charge of £160. Now, a penny rate on 
£10,000 produces about £40, and so it 
would mean that a fourpenny rate would 
be required to maintain these cottages 
in such a district as I have referred to. 
The parish itself would contribute a 
penny of that amount, the county council 
would contribute twopence, and in all 
probability, if Parliament made a grant, 
it would: vote £5 a year per inmate, 
which would be a sum equal to the 
remaining fourth share. We must, how- 
ever, deduct from the £20 a year the 
present cost of inmates in the work- 
houses, which, according to the latest 
return, is about £12 10s. per head 
throughout England. Now the cost to 
the rates under the system which I have 
suggested, and under the measure which 
I propose, would be £15 per head, leay- 
ing £5 to be added by the State. That 
leaves a difference of £2 10s. per head 
between the present cost of maintaining 
these aged persons under the present 
system, and the cost of their mainten- 
ance in one of their homes. The 
difference between the present indoor 
cost of the poor and the cost of main- 
taining a woman or a man in these 
cottage homes would be, practically, a 
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haifpenny rate, divided, one-cighth of 
&® penny in the district, and three- 
eighths spread over the county. 
I do not think that this is a 
very heavy expense for carrying out 
what I believe to be a most useful 
reform. Then, Sir, this is borne out 
so far as I know, in the West Derby 
Union, where some small cottages were 
built for the old married couples, which 
must be situated, at all events, close to 
the workhouse. There these old people 
are given their tea and their various other 
necessaries of life once a week, and they 
prepare their own food and take it when 
they please. They prepare their meals 
when they please during the week, the 
hot dinners being sent out daily from the 
‘vorkhouse. The West Derby Guardians, 
I understand, have found out that the 
extra cost of maintaining these old 
people in these small cottages is only 1s. 
per head more per week than it is in 
the workhouse. That, Sir, I think bears 
out what I say as to the very small 
extra expense of these cottage homes. 
Now, Sir, it is also proposed by this 
sill that where almshouses exist in a 
district that the parish council may 
make such arrangements with the trus- 
tees of these almshouses that they may 
‘be utilised for cottage homes. It is not 
proposed that the parish councils shall 
interfere with the government of these 
almshouses, but a condition would be 
that the county council inspector would 
be permitted to visit them to see 
that they were properly conducted. The 
Act is not made to apply to Scotland, 
Ireland, or to the administrative county 
of London. The reason for this is that 
there is no machinery there which is 
applicable to the Bill in its present form, 
but those who support me are only too 
anxious that the benefits of this Bill 
should be extended to those districts, and 
if any scheme should be proposed by 
which that could be done we should only 
be too glad to accept it. Well, Sir, no 
doubt various objections will be made 
against this Bill, and it will be said that 
it is pauperising the people. Well, Sir, 
I very much doubt whether it is pos- 
sible to bring forward any scheme for 
the relief of the aged poor which will not 
be open to that charge. Old-age pen- 
sion schemes have always been open to 
that charge of pauperising the poor. 
All I say is that the scheme set forth in 
this Measure will pauperise the people 
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less than any other scheme which has 
yet been placed before the country. 
Then, Sir, I am told that we are going 
to put up a number of very little work- 
houses in the place of one big work- 
house. Sir, if I believed that these cot- 
tages would degenerate into work- 
houses I’ would not have anything to do 
with them. I hope, and our belief and 
wish is, that these cottages shall be 
real homes, and that they shall have 
nothing whatever of the nature and for- 
mality of the workhouse about them. 
We desire that officials shall be kept out 
of them as much as possible, and that 
the poor old people shall be kept in their 
own neighbourhood, among their own 
kinsfolk and acquaintances, in homes of 
the same character, and dealt with in 
exactly the same way, as the homes in 
which they have been accustomed to 
spend their lives. Then, Sir, we shall 
be told that there will be some difficulty 
about the formation of these areas. 
That may be, to some extent, the case, 
but surely there are precedents for it. 
We have school board areas formed by 
the amalgamation of parishes, and we 
have also sanitary areas made up by the 
amalgamation of districts, and I cannot 
see that there will be any more danger 
or harm done by the amalgamation of 
districts and villages in order to pro- 
vide for these deserving poor than there 
is for any other object. We are told 
that we are asking the county to con- 
tribute from the general county rate for 
the benefit of some particular district or 
locality in that county. But that is the 
fact at the present time, because the 
various localities are benefited in a 
similar way by bridges being built, or 
footpaths being made, or police-stations 
being renewed and built in various locali- 
ties for the benefit of those districts. 
It is an acknowledged principle in deal- 
ing with the county that the county rate 
is available for the benefit of certain dis- 
tricts. Now I have dealt with the ques- 
tion of the new poor law authority, and 
I can only say that, in my humble 
opinion, the authority proposed under 
this Bill is very much more fit to deal 
with special cases of deserving poor than 
the present poor law authorities. Then, 
again, I am told that I am simply pro- 
posing to build pretty cottages for the 
cultivation of flowers and roses. Well, 
I should rejoice if around any of these 
cottages it does become the custom to 
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grow flowers to brighten the lives of 
these poor old people; and I trust that 
this will become a very practical and 
real benefit in the different parts of the 
country. Now, Sir, I have nothing to 
add, I think, to what I have already 
said, and I beg to thank the House very 
much indeed for the extreme kindness 
and patience with which they have 
listened to what I have said. I know 
that this Bill will be kindly received and 
thoroughly considered by honourable 
Members of this House, and I hope that 
they will give it a Second Reading. We 
who have promoted this Bill rely upon 
the principle of the Measure, and the 
details we are ready and anxious to have 
submitted to the consideration of a Com- 
mittee, either of the whole House, or, if 
the House. prefers it, to a Committee 
upstairs. We shall only be too glad to 
see the Bill amended and improved, and 
we shall gladly accept any suggestions 
which may be made to that effect. I 
can only say, Sir, that now I leave this 
Bill in the hands of the House, and I 
feel that if the House can see its way 
to pass this Measure, or a Measure of a 
similar kind, they will indeed earn the 
gratitude of the industrial classes of this 
country. By the adoption of this 
Measure, I feel certain that it will be the 
means of sending brightness, happiness, 
and contentment among many thousands 
of our aged fellow-subjects, and it will 
enable them to end their days in peace 
and happiness, which is impossible for 
them under the present Poor Law sys- 
tem. I beg leave to move the Second 
Reading of this Bill. 


*Mr. JAMES M. PAULTON (Durham, 
Bishop Auckland): Iam glad to have the 
opportunity of supporting this Bill. The 
promoters of this Bill have not endea- 
voured to solve the problem of old age 
pensions, but this Measure does touch, 
perhaps, the most urgent and the most 
important part of that problem, namely, 
the case of the aged, deserving, and neces- 
sitous poor. The Old Age Pensions Com- 
mittee felt themselves precluded from 
taking into consideration the special 
claims of that particular class, and the 
objections which they have urged to the 
principle of other schemes do not apply 
to this particular Measure. The case of 
this special class is, I say, one which is 
universally recognised as being in parti- 
ewar, deserving of consideration. Only 
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last week, Sir, the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board, 
speaking at a Poor Law Conference, used 
these words, which, I think, are very 
apposite to this Measure. He said: 


“Tt was a fact (1) that a very large num- 
ber of necessitous, deserving, and aged poor 
were unable to provide for their old age; (2) 
amongst the people of this country there 
was, rightly or wrongly, a deep-seated 
aversion to the workhouse, and to poor law 
relief; (3) it would be well if some plan 
could be devised which would relieve the 
pressing need and save the self-respect of 
the deserving poor. That was a good 
object.” 


Now that is the object of this Bill, and 
for that reason I entreat the favourable 
consideration of honourable Members 
to the provisions of this Bill. Those 
provisions, it seems to me, are simple, 
easy to understand, and to my mind 
sound in principle and sufficient for the 
purpose. The merits of the Measure 
seem to me to be briefly these: firstly, 
it differentiates between the deserving 
and the undeserving, and it affords a 
desirable means of relieving the necessi- 
ties of the former without attaching to 
them the stigma of pauperism. Secondly, 
it places in the hands of local bodies 
the power and duty of discriminating 
between these two classes of persons. 
All the local bodies are composed of 
those men who, by personal knowledge, 
and by the means which they possess of 
ascertaining the characters and circum- 
stances of the individuals residing in 
the parish who may apply for admission 
to these homes, are the best fitted to 
exercise the duty of selection. Then, 
Sir, another important merit which this 
Bill possesses is that it will come into 
immediate operation if it is passed. 


Now all the Pension schemes put 
forward, however well devised, for 
dealing with this problem of re- 


lieving the aged poor must be 
deferred in operation for, a very long 
period of time. At any rate, this is the 
case with most of the schemes which 
have been put forward in the past, and 
this is the one objection which has been 
brought against them. This Measure 
will, at all events, apply immediately, 
and apply, I think, with a good effect. 
Then, again, it also has this important 
element—perhaps the most important 
consideration which any Measure of this 
kind should possess—namély, that it 
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gives direct encouragement to thrift and 
good conduct for the very simple reason 
that those qualities would be the essen- 
tial qualifications for obtaining admission 
to these homes. Those qualifications 
would be recognised, as I have just said, 
by the persons who are the most conver- 
sant with the habits and circumstances 
of the applicants for admission. Then, 
I think, the Bill also provides efficient 
safeguards against extravagance and 
careless administration. I have no doubt 
this Bil] requires a certain amount, per- 
haps a considerable amount, of amend- 
ment in detail. I make that admission 
because I have not been concerned in 
drafting it, but I do not think that that 
is an objection which ought to be raised 
on the Second Reading, because the pro- 
moter has stated that he will be only 
too willing to consider any reasonable 
Amendment which may be _ proposed. 
With regard to the cost, I venture to 
think that the House, after careful con- 
sideration, will observe that whilst this 
scheme does not unduly increase the 
burden of the ratepayer, it will only 
inappreciably raise the burden of the tax- 
payer to provide the funds which are 
necessary’ for this Measure. I would 
venture to suggest to my honourable 
Friend that care should be taken not to 
make the operation of the Bill result in 
an inducement to parish councils to put 
more persons into the cottage homes 
than they would otherwise be inclined 
to do, namely, by such an arrangement 
of the funds and financial arrangements 
as would, at any rate, preclude the 
parish council from being tempted to 


avail itself of any advantage, any 
financial advantage, which it might 


derive by putting persons into these 
homes. However, I consider that Is a 
detail which can be very easily remedied 
in Committee. Now, Sir, I think also 
that the extra cost of the maintenance 
of this particular class of person should 
fall to some extent, and to a consider- 
able extent, upon the State rather than 
upon the county, for the simple reason 
that it is a matter of national conse- 
quence, and it has become a national 
demand that these persons should be 
dealt with as people deserving of sup- 
port and assistance from the State it- 
self. Therefore, I say that the whole 
burden of this charge ought not to be 
placed upon the ratepayers to act as a 
discouragement and used as a lever 
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against bringing this Bill into operation, 
I also think that the unit of the parish 
is a most desirable qualification in this 
Bill. I mean, taking the parish as tho 
area, the initial area from which the 
Bill shall operate, because, more 
than anything else, what the poorer 
folks in the villages dread and dis- 
like is being taken away from the 
society and companionship of those 
amongst whom they have lived all their 
lives. These things are so obvious to 
every Member of this House that it 
would be impertinent of me to dwell 
upon them. I myself should be very 
sorry to see amalgamation carried to 
anything like an undue extent. Then, 
again, clause 11 of the Bill dealing with 
the financial arrangements would, I 
think, require greatly amending for the 
protection of county councils. Com- 
munications which I have received show 
to me that some fears are entertained 
by county councils lest an undue and 
unfair burden should be placed upon 
them by the rather vague wording of 
clause 11, but I maintain that that is a 
detail which can be easily remedied in 
Committee. It has been said to me in dis- 
cussing this Bill that it will do a great 
deal to check private charity in the 
country districts, and that it will tend 
to prevent those who now make gifts 
to the deserving poor cease to do so 
when this Bill is put into operation. 
Well, I should not think it would be a 
very undesirable thing if that happened, 
because I doubt whether, after all, any 
good arises from dole charity. But, 
with all the private charity that 
is bestowed upon’ these persons, 
there is still this state of things 
to which the honourable Gentleman has 
already referred, and which demands 
the attention of Parliament, and that is 
the large number of aged and deserving 
poor persons who cannot support them- 
selves sufficiently to enable them to live 
in anything like comparative comfort. 
Then, again, there is a great deal of 
waste in the present system of granting 
outdoor relief. I feel sure that many 
of the half-crowns given in outdoor re- 
lief might be very much better and more 
economically spent if 5s. were given in 
order to enable these poor people to live 
in comfort and ease to themselves. Now, 
another expression is, that you must be 
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very careful not to make the lot of the 
destitute and the indigent pauper better 
than that of the ordinary labourer. Well, 
in a sense, you do that now for the in- 
mate of the workhouse, who is better 
fed and better housed and clothed than 
a great many of the ordinary labourers. 
It is mainly the detestation of going 
into the workhouse and the stigma 
which attaches to the name of pauper, 
which has been alluded to by my honour- 
able Friend; it is their reluctance to 
associate with the class of persons with 
whom they are brought into contact, 
whom they have disliked and despised 
all their lives, that makes them dislike 
the workhouse so much. There is one 
thing which strikes me which is ob- 
jectionable to the intelligent and indus- 
trious inmates of these establishments, 
namely, the fact that not only have 
they to associate with the persons re- 
ferred to, but they are called upon to 
attend to the harmless, weak-minded 
persons, or lunatics, who are inmates 
of those houses, and we all know what 
the effect of that must be to an intelli- 
gent man, who has been hard-working 
and industrious, and desirous of leading 
a healthy, well-conducted, and useful 
life, when he comes in his old age, when 
his power fails, to lead such a life as 
that. It is really a thing which we can- 
not contemplate and see without feeling 
that it is our bounden duty to try and 
do something to remedy such a state 
of things as that. I really believe it is 
perfectly true that hundreds, and indeed 
thousands, of poor people in this country 
endure not only privation, but slow 
starvation, rather than go into the work- 
house. Now, those are the people that 
this Bill will help, and this Bill will do 
a great deal to alleviate their miserable 
condition. It offers a great many ad- 
vantages over the schemes which have 
been put forward, without containing 
the attendant drawbacks which are said 
to exist in those schemes, and it is not 
a dangerous scheme. But, supposing 
the scheme did fail, it is not only our 
right, but our duty, to claim that this 
plan should be allowed a trial. At the 
worst, I say again, it is not a dangerous 
experiment, and if it should fail after 
the buildings have been erected, they 
would always be available for dwelling- 
houses, and this scheme will not inter- 
fere in any way whatever with the 
operation of any old-age pension scheme, 
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nor with the arrangements of friendly 


societies already in existence. I must . 
ask the House to allow me for one 
moment to call attention to the 


Minority Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Aged Poor. That report 
says— 
“We recognise the great importance of 
making the distinetion suggested, for, while 
we are fully alive to the evils of granting 
indiscriminate parish relief, we are convinced 
that unless more respect is paid to the preva- 
lent and well-founded sentiment in favour of 
some distinction between the aged who are 
brought to poverty by no fault of their own, 
and those who have become paupers through 
drunkenness, improvidence, and misconduct, 
the agitation against the present adminis- 
tration of the poor law may become _irre- 
sistible, and lead to changes undesirable in 
the interests of economy and morality; and 
we must express our strong conviction that, 
even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, poor law relief must be a most un- 
satisfactory method of dealing with the de- 
serving poor in their declining years.” 


Sir, that Minority Report was signed 
by five gentlemen, whose names ought 


to carry weight in this House. It 
was signed by the right honourable 
Gentleman the Secretary for the 


Colonies, the present President of the 
Board of Trade; by Mr. Hunter, a 
much-respected Member of this House ; 
by the honourable Member for Wigton ; 
and last, but not least, by Mr. Charles 
Booth. Therefore, I think something 
ought to be done for this particular 
class of persons. This scheme has the 
advantage of being a practical one, and 
is one which deserves a trial. Of course, 
a good deal will be made of the expense 
which will be thrown upon whatever 
source of revenue we look to for the 
operation of this Bill. But is that really 
the point to which the House of Com- 
mons ought to turn its attention? It 
is not as if we were dealing with a 
scheme which would involve the expendi- 
ture of many millions of money a year, 
such as the old-age pension schem> 
would involve. This scheme I estimate 
will only cost a million and a half of 
money at the most, and for some time 
to come it will cost nothing like that 
amount. But, even putting it at that 
outside figure, is that a sum which ought 
to deter Parliament from attempting to 
deal with this problem? We are a 
wealthy country, and how can we better 
employ some of our wealth than ty at- 
tempting to provide for these deserv.n.z 
poor. If the Government should 
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decide to support this Bill, they, and 
also this House, will at least be taking 
some step to redeem the pledges by 
which, at any rate, the majority of the 
present Parliament were returned at the 
last election, namely, a definite pledge 
—TI am not speaking in any Party sense 
—by those who had studied the ques- 
tion, that they would at least do their 
utmost to remedy the fresent condition 
of things, and, in particular, the evil 
attaching to this most -unfortunate class. 
If, unfortunately, the House should 
come to an adverse conclusion, I fear it 
will be regarded in the country as an 
evidence that Parliament is not in 
earnest on this subject, and is not in- 
clined to adopt any method even after 
there has been a long and searching 
inquiry. The Bill in question is not 
perfect, but I do maintain that, in an 
assembly like this, which is full of every 
class of practical men, this scheme can 
be very easily made a workable Measure. 
I do most strongly hope that the House 
will decide not to refer this Bill to a 
Select Committee, but will amend it, and 
deal with it in Committee of the whole 
House. If it be referred to a Select 
Committee, I for one should be greatly 
afraid of losing all chances of legislation 
during the present Session. In. conclu- 
sion, apologising for having detained the 
House so long, I will just say this: It 
seems to me that this Session is a most 
favourable one for the House to consider 
matters of this nature; we shal] have 
time to deal with the Measure, consider 
it carefully in Committee of the whole 
House, and, as I hope and believe, pass 
it into a useful Act of Parliament. 
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*Mr. LEIGHTON (Shropshire, 
Oswestry): In criticising this Bill 
I am_ conscious of the good 
motives of the honourable Member 


who has just spoken in support of 
it, and my honourable Friend who has 
brought it forward certainly did not 
minimise the very enormous changes it 
will effect in the operation of the Poor 
Law. Sir, it is a new Poor Law. He 
proposes to create workhouses in every 
parish, or if not workhouses—certainly 
public institutions maintained by the 
ratepayers. And the honourable Member 
proposes that these communities shall be 
established to a certain extent on the 
old conventual principle ; that is to say, 
some should be monasteries and some 
should be nunneries. As for the old 
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people who are about to celebrate their 
golden wedding, one should be put in 
one house, and another in the other, sepa- 
rately. 


SEVERAL HONOURABLE MEMBERS: 
no!” 


*Mr. LEIGHTON : Yes, there are only to 
be old women in one, and old men in the 
other; and the wife is to be separated 


“No, 


from the husband. Sir, one of the improve- , 


ments we have endeavoured to carry out 
in the operation of the Poor Law is that 
an aged husband and wife should not 
be separated in the workhouse. This 
Bill proposes to upset the Boards of 
Guardians altogether, to disestablish 
them. The Boards of Guardians have 
been criticised most severely. The 
Boards of Guardians are represented 
as incapable of settling matters con- 
nected with the Poor Law, and yet the 
Boards of Guardians represent the 


parishes—the Members of the Boards - 


of Guardians are representatives 
of the parishes. According to the 


honourable Member's view the only per- 
son who is capable of understanding the 
needs of the poor is a parochial repre- 
sentative, and yet, when the same man 
appears on the Board of Guardians, he 
is no Jonger able to perform the duty 
which, under another name—a parish 
councillor—he would be capable of deal- 
ing with. Then it is proposed to add yet 
another to the many local areas, a new 
unit, and to introduce into the overlook- 
ing of these houses the County Councillor. 
The County Council Inspector is to be 
the ultimate authority in the mat- 
ter. Now, if the Inspector comes to 
one of these houses and finds it in a 
dirty, insanitary condition, and all the 
inmates drunk, and everything in dis- 
order, what is he to do? He is not to 
put the matter right, but he is to witn- 
draw the grant, and Jeave the unfortu- 
nate people in a still worse condition 
than before. So it appears to me that 
from the very outset, as regards manage- 
ment and supervision the honourable 
Member has entirely failed to propose a 
plan which would be advantageous to the 
poor. The deserving poor are the only 
persons to be placed in these institutions, 
and they are to be paid £20 a year. 
Who is to settle which are the de- 
serving and which are the undeserving 
poor? Now, Sir, this is a very difficult 
thing to settle. The honourable Member 
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says, “ Oh, we will have the Board, we 
will have this new Board, which shall try 
these people.” They will have these 
people before them. They will sit as a 
court of justice. They will penalise this 
man, but on no evidence whatever—for 
they cannot call witnesses. ‘“ This man,” 
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they are to say, “is undeserving; this 
man is deserving. We will penalise 
this man and reward the other.” 
There is no appeal. Sir, I do not 


think it is likely that persons placed 
in that sort of position, and without bet- 
ter evidence than they can have, will be 
at all likely to come to a true conclu- 
sion in this matter. Really, Sir, I do 
not think that the honourable Member 
has taken into consideration the enor- 
mous influence for good or bad that a 
well-administered or badly-administered 
Poor Law exercises, not upon the paupers 
only, but upon the whole of the popula- 
tion. Has he ever read of, or turned his 
attention to, the condition of the poor 
before the new Poor Law! Has he ever 
realised that under the old system these 
parochial workhouses existed in every 
parish, and it was this system which de- 
graded the poor, and reduced wages; 
and raised in some places the rates to 
20s. in the £. This system, which was 
injurious to the poor, because it lowered 
their wages—this system was got rid of 
by the new Poor Law, and union work- 
houses were established. The honourable 
Member now proposes to return to the 
old system. Under the old system the 
magistrates were able to send any poor 
person whom they thought deserving 
upon the rates. Well, now, instead of the 
magistrates being clothed with that 
authority, he puts up an authority which 
is even more open to objection than the 
magistrates, that is to say, the parish 


council. But who is to look after the 
unfortunate people who are in these 
institutions? What sort of super- 


intendence does he contemplate? Why, 
an outside pauper at 2s. 6d. a 
week! Sir, we object in workhouses to 
having a pauper placed as a nurse. He 
proposes to put every one of these homes 
under an outdoor pauper, an old woman, 
who is to be something between a ser- 
vant and a hostess. It seems to me these 
institutions will become the very worst 
conducted houses in the whole of the 
parish. Sir, what people dislike—what 
the ordinary labourer dislikes—is to 
be put into an institution. Whether 
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the institution is small, or whether 
it is large, signifies little. What he 


dislikes is having to live with other 
people who are not of his own choice. 
If there is to be a small home of half a 
dozen people, it would be just as irksome 
to him to live with the other four or 
five people as it would to live in a large 
institution. Everyone knows who has 
any knowledge of country life that even 
double cottages are not agreeable to 
the tenants ; they do not like being 
spied over and Jooked at by their neigh- 
bours; they like an independent and 
separate dwelling. There is nothing in- 
dependent here, with a half-crown pauper 
looking after them, and the inspector 
of the county council giving orders. 
None of the furniture is to belong to 


them. It is all public property. The 
washing is all to be done at the 
public expense. A public — inspec- 
tor is to go and see that the 
sheets are clean; if they are not 
they will have to be cleaned by 
order. You cannot place four or five 


people together under a public authority 
without inspection. It would not be 
right. Let me give an instance of a 
case which happened not very far from 
my own home, though not in my 
county, in order to illustrate the neces- 
sity and the difficulty of proper inspec- 
tion. It is the case of an outdoor 
pauper in a cottage home. It is 
true the cottage did not belong to 
the parish, but the guardians gave the 
man living there beef and mutton, and 
5s. a week, and provided him with 
everything that was necessary to keep 
him well, and a doctor to look after him, 
and an overseer, etc. This man was 
found dead in his house, naked, a rat 
having bitten his cheek. That is the 
sort of scandal compatible with the 
inspection of the overseer, with the 
inspection of the doctor, with the 
payment of money for rent and for food. 
And if old people are to be maintained 
in independent homes, as they like best, 
the same thing may happen again. 
If they are to be domiciled in an 
institution, three or four of them to- 
gether, then they will have all the irk- 
someness they complain of in union 
workhouses. If you keep them in their 
home without some one to nurse them 
and without inspection, then they are in 
danger of dying from neglect. Why, 
Sir, this same argument has been used 
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in regard to the boarding out of 
children. No system can be better if 
you have good inspection, if you have 
good persons with whom the children 
can be placed; but in the boarding out 
of children how many are the cases which 
have failed, and how difficult it is, with 
all the inspection, to get the boarding out 
of children properly carried out? We can 
talk exactly in the same way here of 
the advantage of the home bringing up, 
and of home influence, and so on, yet 
these unfortunate children, as we know 
well enough, are often made the very 
slaves of those around them, and there 
is no system of inspection which has 
proved thoroughly satisfactory all over 
England, although I know in some par- 
ticular cases the inspection is good—we 
have no system by which inspection can 
be thoroughly carried out and the welfare 
of these children properly secured. The 
same thing would happen in these cottage 
homes. There is another point which 
the honourable Member has not touched 
upon. I have spoken up to now of 
what would be distasteful to the unfortu- 
nate inmates themselves placed in these 
institutions. I now wish to say a 
word or two upon the effect of this 
scheme on the wage-earning classes. 
Are the persons who are to be put 
in these homes to be allowed to work? 
Are they to be allowed to do a 
little work here and there? If they are, 
you inevitably lower the wages of the 
whole wage-earning class in the parish. 
You fall into the grievous error of sup- 
plementing wages out of the rates. 


Mr. PICKARD: (York, W-.R., Nor- 
manton): They are 65 years of age. 


*Mr. LEIGHTON: Do you mean that 


aman of 65 cannot work ? 
Mr. PICKARD: If he can get it! 


*Mr. LEIGHTON: Why 
till 85, and some till 90. It is 
just these half workers who lower 
the standard of wages amongst the whole 
class whose work they take. This is no 
theoretical matter; it has been tested 
over and over again. I give to the 
honourable Member this instance: The 
charwomen in a union that I know very 
well—it all appears in a Blue Book, 
though I am quoting from memory— 
in a certain union, the charwomen, the 
poor widows, were allowed 2s. 6d. a week 
out relief, so that, together with their 


some work 
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earnings of ds.a week, they might manave 
to live. Well, the Poor Law authorities aj 
last hardened their hearts, and they 
said we will strike off this 2s. 6d. from 
these poor women. The outery was 
great. What was the result? The 
result was that the wages for charwomen 
al] over the union went up from 5s. to 8s. 
a week, and not only the outdoor 
pauper charwomen but every other char- 


woman got an increase of weekly 
wage. Do you suppose that these 
people of 65 or over, if they are 
allowed to work, will not work; 


and do you suppose that their employers 
will not on account of that £20 a year 
make them work for less wages than 
they ought to receive? Is the honour- 
able Member prepared to act in the 
same way as the friendly societies act! 
The friendly societies when they give 
sick pay or old age pay to a man 
insist that the pensioner shall not do 
a stroke of work. I do not believe 
that any public authority could 
enforce that rule here. It is a 
very wholesome rule, and based on 
the very soundest economic 
The proposal of the honowable Member 
would lower the wages all through the 
country districts where it is put in force ; 
it would be a downright injury to every 
agricultural labourer; it would lower 
the wages in the towns of the unskilled 
labourer. It has been shown, over and 
over again, under the old Poor Law, 
which was administered on_ principles 
similar to those suggested in this Bill, 
that the wages of peasantry were arti- 
ficially reduced by supplementing wages 
out of the rates. And the reason 
I oppose this proposal of the honourabie 
Member chiefly is on account of the in- 
jury that it would do to the wage-earn- 
ing class. Why, Sir, he seems to fall back 
upon the old-fashioned idea that the 
almshouses were good things. That was 
& very common method of charity in the 
last century, but the almshouses have 
gone out of favour. Why? © Because 
they were all failures. In Worcester, 
for instance, there were a great number 
of almshouses in the last century. Well, 
the result of their establishment was an 
influx of poor people to Worcester, on 
the chance of getting into an alms- 
house. The standard of pauperism was 
raised instead of lowered. It may 
truly be said that the experience of 
almshouses, which are worked very much 
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on the principle upon which the honour- 
able Member has based his proposal, 
has not, on the whole, been a success. Sir, 
the motives of the honourable Gentleman 
are the motives which animate me—that 
is to say, to introduce a better classifica- 
tion among the recipients of Poor Law 
relief. But an _ electioneering motive 
also seems to pervade the proposal he 
has made. 

*Mr. HUTTON: I beg to be 
allowed to say, as this is a very personal 
matter, that I first wrote a paper upon 
this subject 12 or 14 years ago. 


*Mr. LEIGHTON: Sir, if the honour- 


able Member has worked on_ this 
subject 12 or 14 years I am aston- 


ished that he has not informed himself 
more of the evils of the old Poor Law, 
and I do not think he could possibly 
have brought forward such g Bill if he 
had read Nicholl’s “ History of the Poor 
Law.” 


*Mr. BIRRELL (Fife,W.): I think we 
can safely leave to the House the 
speech of the honourable Member who 
introduced this Bill and the speech to 
which we have just listened, and form 
our. own judgment as to which of 
those two honourable Gentlemen pos- 
sesses the more intimate acquaintance 
with the Poor Law as it is at present 
administered in this country. However, 
I agree with one observation, and one 
observation only, that fell from the lips 
of the honourable Member who just sat 
down, and that was when he said that 
this is a very important question. Under- 
neath this Bill—an innocent-looking and 
attractive little Measure which certainly 
has my warm sympathy—there does lie 
one of the greatest and most important 
questions which the House and the 
country have to face, and that question 
is this, Are we really willing—I won't 
say anxious, because, of course, we are 
anxious, but are we willing/—that the 
last years of the lives of the honest and 
industrious poor should be made as 
comfortable and as happy as possible? 
Or do we think, out of regard to thrift, 
and self-help, and filial obligations, and 
other subjects of great importance, that 
we do right in still continuing to make 
these unfortunate creatures eat the 
bread of bitterness and drink the water 
of humiliation within the dismal walls 
of the workhouse? That is really the 
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question. If we want the deserving 
poor, the aged and deserving poor, 
to be unhappy—not, of course, be- 


cause we wish them to be unhappy, 
but to discourage the others, to keep 
out of the workhouse, out of the Poor 
Law, a great number of people who, if 
conditions were made more tolerable, 
might come upon it ; if we feel that these 
things are objections to making the lot of 
the aged deserving poor as happy as pos- 
sible—we shall do all that we can to 
keep them in the workhouse. If, on the 
other hand, we think that humanity and 
justice require that their lot should be 
made as happy as possible, we shall 
take them out of the workhouse. I 
do not believe that it is possible, at all 
events in our great city workhouses, 
for the industrious and deserving poor 
to lead happy lives. The rule, the 
routine, of these huge establishments 
does not admit of happiness, it does not 
admit of joy. The iron rule, the stern 
precedents which have to be maintained 
in vast establishments of this kind. 
render it impossible for poor and de- 
serving people there to spend their days 
in peace. An example of this has just 
come under my own observation. I 
mention it because there is no wrong 
in it; I do not blame the workhouse 
authorities at all. The incident oc- 
curred in the Lambeth Workhouse, a 
great and huge establishment, which, I 
have no doubt, is carried on as well as 
such establishments can be. Within the 
walls of that establishment are a num- 
ber of poor women, decent and deserv- 
ing creatures, who are employed, and 
very properly employed, in doing the 
needlework of the house, and for that 
purpose they were allowed—they are al- 
lowed—what is contrary to the ordinary 
rule of a workhouse, a small work-bag, in 
which they can put the simple imple- 
ments of their toil and industry. These 
work-bags were, no doubt, intended for 
nothing else, but as a matter of fact they 
became the receptacles of a great many 
of the smaller treasures of these people. 
There were a number of old Bibles which 
these poor people kept in these work-bags 
—for we are all, as Shakespeare says, 
woven strangely of one piece, and it does 
not matter at all where we live or spend 
our days, we have some associations 
which always cluster round us. In ad- 
dition, there were old photographs, old 
letters from children across the seas, 
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which, I dare say, owing to fre- 
quent perusal, had become greasy and 
dirty. The attention of the authorities 
being drawn to the fact that these poor 
old women were keeping this kind of 
treasure in their work-bags, the order 
went out that they must be confiscated. 
One day when the old women were at 
their meal these were all carrried away, 
and when they came back they found 
out that their bags had been rifled. 
They complained to one of the 
lady guardians, a very near relative 
of my own, who was, very properly and 
naturally, the recipient of the tale of 


their wrongs. She inquired of the 
master. The facts were so. The things 
were contrary to rule, and _ had 


been taken away, and lay in a heap 
a woebegone, and, I dare say, disre- 
putable heap. And I am told, although 
as to this I am not certain, that they 
were sold—such is workhouse economy— 
and that they realised the handsome sum 
of 15s. I think 15s. for a discarded heap 
of human affections was a very high 


price. I am not blaming the work- 
house authorities in this matter, 
for if you have a great establish- 


ment of this sort cleanliness must be the 
first consideration; but I do say that 
where such conditions exist, and where 
such iron rules have to be made, and, 
if made, have to be carried out, it is 
not possible for human beings made 
as we are, to lead happy and cheerful 
lives. Therefore, if you want to 
make the lives pf these poor people as 
happy and as peaceable as possible you 
must take them out of the workhouses. 
You have got no other course open. | 
quite agree that that brings us face to 
face with a great and a grave question. 
I dare say it will increase the number of 
persons who come upon the Poor Law. 
There are a great number of people who 
are at present only kept out of the work- 
houses by the self-sacrifice of their rela- 
tives, themselves deadly poor, but 
who, in order that their parents may 
not undergo this kind of discipline and 
be subject to rules of this hard though 
necessary character, make great sacri- 
fices, and contribute to keeping them in 
some sort of a home, and it may be that 
they would not do so any longer if 
any such proposals as those of my 
honourable Friend were carried out. 
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night we were told that if seamen wero 
brought within the scope of the Com- 
pensation Act shipowners would transfer 
their vessels to foreign nations and fly a 
foreign flag. When the death duties were 
being discussed we were told that mil- 
lionaires, to avoid these taxes, would 
give away their property in their life- 
times, and would, in fact, undress before 
they went to bed. Everything is possible. 
I am quite willing to admit that there 
is a risk that proposals of this 
kind will increase the number of persons 
who are willing to come upon the Poor 
Law, but I say that the House has got 
to face that problem. We have to 
ask ourselves this question, Are we really 
anxious and willing that the deserving 
poor of this country should end their days 
in comparative honour and peace and 
comfort? If we are, we must take them 
out of the workhousé—about that 
I do not think there can be any 
question at all. The honourable Member 
who has just sat down seemed to think 
that these cottage homes had never been 
tried, and that they were impossible. If 
he had listened to the speech of the hon- 
ourable Gentleman who introduced this 
Bill, he would have been told of a case, 
which I myself personally know, of cot- 
tage homes which are at present open in 
connection with the West Derby Work- 
house, in the neighbourhood of Liverpool. 
For many years now the Poor Law in 
Liverpool has been worked with great 
humanity and wisdom, very largely owing 
to the devotion and self-sacrifice of my 
revered Friend, Mr. William Rathbone, 
so long one of the most honoured Mem- 
bers of this House; and if you visited 
the West Derby Workhouse, you would 
see close to it a number of cottages. They 
are sensible, humble homes, the front 
door opening straight into the room, and 
there is nothing splendid or magnificent 
about them; but there are to be found 
living within them aged couples as happy 
as Baucis and Philemon. That is a happy 
and reasonable arrangement. Who 
grudges these poor creatures the necessa- 
ries of life? No one. But the necessaries 
of life may be made sweet or they may 
be made bitter. If they are made sweet, 
I do not know why anybody should want 
more ; but if they are made bitter, it is 
indeed an intolerable hardship. I do, 
therefore, hope that this House will re- 
cognise the great underlying importance 
of this Measure. Here, for the first time, 
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we find ourselves standing at what I may 
call the dividing of the ways—we are 
face to face with the question of how 
we wish the aged and deserving poor 
to be treated? If we wish them to be 
treated in the way I have described, some 
such remedy as that suggested by my 
honourable Friend will have to be carried 
out, and the risks will have to be faced. 
I do not deny that those risks exist, but, 
as a matter of fact, I do not expect that 
they will be found to be in practice as 
great as some imaginations depict. I, 
therefore, hope that the House, fully alive 
as it is to the importance of this ques- 
tion, wil] give the Measure of my honour- 
able Friend the benefit of a Second 
Reading. 


Cottage Homes 


*Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
The honourable and learned Member who 
has just spoken contends that whatever 
happens, the aged and deserving poor 
must be taken out of the workhouse. 
What does he mean? Does he mean to 
suggest that from the day this Bill 
passes the workhouses are to be emptied ? 


*Mr. BIRRELL: I say that the aged 
and deserving poor who are now in the 
workhouses should, if possible, be taken 
out of those institutions. There are 
many poor people in the workhouses who 
are not fit to be removed. 


*Mr. TALBOT: Let me ask another 
question. In his very eloquent and 
pathetic appeal, the force of which I 
quite acknowledge, the honourable and 
learned Member gave an example of how 
the proposal is worked in the West Derby 
Union. But how is it done there? I have 
not seen the homes which the honour- 
able Gentleman so much admires, thou:rh 
I quite admit they are excellent from ine 
description which we have heard of them. 
I would, however, remind the House that 
these homes are under the direct contr.)] 
of the Local Government Board. The: 
form part of the workhouse establish- 
ments, and are indeed a humane and 
sympathetic part of the policy of the 
board of guardians. As such they are 
to be commended, but they are not the 
outcome of a revolutionary proposal, in- 
troducing something like an absolute 
change in the present Poor Law system. 
Now, in the first place, the honourable 
Member for Fife has, with all his distin- 
guished ability, laid down doctrines 
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which, 1f they are carried out to the ex- 
treme, would be nothing less than a 
repeal of the Poor Law, und, in the second 
place he has shown that under the exist- 
ing Poor Laws, if they are only carried 
out in an intelligent and humane spirit, 
the very object he desires can be at- 
tained. Now, Sir, I wish, with the per- 
mission of the House, to make a few 
comments upon the Bill of my honour- 
able Friend, and I think I shall be able 
to show that the Bill is one which is 
absolutely unworkable in its present 
shape at the present time. I know he 
says that all he desires to do is to assert 
the principle of the Bill, and that he will 
allow the details to be settled in Com- 
mittee ; but, unfortunately, I fear we can- 
not agree with the principle, and, with 
the permission of the House, I will en- 
deavour to show how difficult it would be 
to carry it out into operation. I will 
first of all take the tenth line on the first 
page of the Bill (Clause 2), which pro- 
vides for cottages for the use of the 
“necessitous, deserving, aged poor” who 
have arrived at the age of 65. The word 
‘“necessitous ” has a rather recent parlia- 
mentary history. We have heard of 
necessitous schools, an Act for the assis- 
tance of which I was glad to help in 
passing. But I frankly admit that in 
the working of that Bill one of the great 
difficulties was to ascertain which schools 
were necessitous and which were not. In 
that case the question was decided more 
or less by experts, but I want to know 
who is to decide which are the “ neces- 
sitous”” and which are the “ deserving, 
aged poor.” An essential feature of the 
Bill is that you will be required to draw 
a marked distinction between one class 
of poor people and another. Then, 
coming to the fifth clause, I observe that. 
in the case of amalgamated parishes, 
there is to be a council, which shall have 
the contro] of the home or homes and 
the appointment of the necessary atten- 
dants. Who is to be the council of an 
unamalgamated parish, and who, in such 
cases, is to carry out the scheme? There 
is no provision as to that in the Bill. 


AN TOoNOURABLE Memper: The parish 
council, 


*Mr. TALBOT: The parish council is 
not a body formed for the purpose of 
managing homes, and I should scarcely 
like to say that, although it may be able 
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to carry out ordinary business, therefore 
it is able to discharge the delicate duties 
of managing such homes satisfactorily. 
Now I come to the sixth clause. This 
provides that no home shall be opened as 
such until the County Council shall have 
inspected it. How can the County Coun- 
cil inspect homes? My experience of 
County Councils is that they have no 
body of inspectors specially qualified for 
this particular work. Then, according 
to the seventh clause, the County Council, 
whenever the number of deserving appli- 
cants for admission is sufficient, shall 
provide separate homes for the aged men 
and aged women, or such further classifi- 
cation as they may think proper. The 
clause, it will be observed, says, “If 
the number of applicants is sufficient.” 
But if not sufficient, then these 
homes are to contain an admixture of old 
men and old women ; and I doubt 
whether experience has shown that such 
admixture of persons, not united by ties 
of kinship, works satisfactorily. The 
&th clause provides that the inmates 
of a home shall, so far as possible, be 
treated with regard to “food and other 
comforts with suitable consideration.” 
Who is to decide such questions ? And 
how is it to be decided what ~ suitable ” 
consideration is ? Now the next is a 
very remarkable clause which I can 
hardly suppose would be passed by this 
House. It provides “that any aged de- 
serving person, not destitute, may be per- 
mitted by the Council in charge to enter 
a home, subject to payment of the total 
cost, or of a contribution towards such 
cost.” Why, that is setting up a 
sort of village hotel out of the 
rates, and it really cannot be a 
serious proposal. In the 10th clause 
my honourable Friend provides that no 
person going to a home shall be con- 
sidered a pauper or be subject to any 
such disabilities as persons in receipt of 
parochial relief. In other words, these 
people are to have all the advantages 
which the Poor Law now gives, namely, 
the advantages of maintenance, of cloth- 
ing, of medical relief, and are not to be 
subject to any disability attaching to 
relief under the Poor Law. Now, Sir, 
that is nothing less than a repeal pro 
tanto of the Poor Law, and an encourage- 
ment of pauperism. Of course, if hon- 
ourable Members seriously mean to say 
that, from this day forward, there shall 
be no such disabilities as exist at the 
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present time, they may advocate such a 
change, but then, I fear, the Poor Law 
will come very near to absolute ruin. 
Lastly, I desire to draw attention to the 
provision contained in clause 11, which 
is as follows— ' 

“The County Council shall pay to the 

Council in charge of a home within that 
county three-fourths of the cost of main- 
taining such home out of the general county 
rate. The County Council being hereby 
empowered to satisfy themselves in such way 
as they may deem possible as to the expendi- 
ture of the money ; and the County Council 
shall supply the Councils in charge of the 
homes within their county with sufficient 
funds to provide, furnish, and fit up the home 
subject to their approval ; and the County 
Council may for such purposes borrow in man- 
ner provided by the Local Government Act, 
1888, such sums as may be required.” 
Or, to put it into simple English, one 
authority is to provide the money, and 
another is to spend it. This proposition 
is so absolutely startling, so absolutely 
novel, that if my honourable Friend 
seriously proposes it, I am sorry to say 
that the proposition does more credit to 
his heart than to his judgment, and also 
to the judgment of those who support 
him; and to say that it is a proposal 
that is seriously intendec to solve the 
question of old-age pensions is too much 
for my intelligence to accept. 


Mr. LAMBERT (Devon, South 
Molton) : Mr. Speaker, I do not propose 
to follow the right honourable Gentle- 
man who has just spoken in his severe 
strictures upon this Bill. I imagine that 
if he had constituents who had nothing 
better to look forward to than the work- 
house :in their old age, he would not have 
been quite so severe in the criticism that 
he has offered to this Bill. I noticed 
that one clause of this Bill came in for 
his special severity, and that is that the 
poor should be treated, with regard to 
food and other comforts, with special 
consideration. Does any honourable 
Gentleman in this House mean to say 
that the poor should not be treated with 
adequate consideration ? 


Mr. TALBOT: We all wish that to be 
dene. The difference is as to the way of 
doing it. 

Mr. LAMBERT : If, Mr. Speaker, we 
all wish it to be done, what is the ob- 


jection to putting this into an Act of 
Parliament ? I, for my part, have not 
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the smallest doubt that local authorities 
would be able to administer measures in 
such a wise and sympathetic spirit as 
to secure that, at any rate, the poor 
should be treated with suitable considera- 
tion. Well, Mr. Speaker, for my part, I 
welcome this discussion on Wednesday 
afternoon as being as important a dis- 
cussion as we possibly could have as 
regards the question of the aged and 
deserving poor. When one represents a 
constituency in agricultural districts 
comprising old working men, who have 
worked hard and industriously the whole 
‘of their lives, and who have nothing 
better to look forward to than the work- 
house, then I say it is the duty of such 
an honourable Member to support in this 
House some scheme for the amelioration 
of the condition of those persons, and I 
am sure we are deeply grateful to the 
honourable Member opposite for having 
brought this Bill before the atten- 
tion of the House. Further, I look 
upon it as fulfilling another duty, and 
that is that it will prod the Government 
—to use the exact phrase of the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin—to redeem the promises of 
which they were very prodigal before the 
last election, with reference to the 
old and necessitous poor. Remember, 
Mr. Speaker, that a Bill was introduced 
here for old-age pensions, which received 
the promise of unanimous support from 
honourable Gentlemen opposite. The 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Bordesley was especially sympathetic 
in his references to the aged poor. Well, 
Sir, I hope he will get up in the House 
this afternoon, and, at any rate, speak in 
favour of the principle of this Bill if he 
cannot agree to all the details. As I 
understand it, we are asked to affirm, 
in the Second Reading of this Bill, the 
general principle that the poor shall be 
treated in a more generous and sympa- 
thetic way. For my part, Sir, having 
that object in view, I wish to support 
the Second Reading of the Bill. Of 
course, there are details in the Bill which 
will have to be considered, and considered 
carefully. But, Sir, there was one thing 
which fell from the right honourable 
Gentleman who has just spoken to which 
I should like to refer—he said that this 
Bill must not be regarded as a substitute 
for a system of old-age pensions, which 
were so liberally promised by honourable 
Gentlemen opposite just before the elec- 
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tion, but which we have heard so little 
about since. I quite agree that it ‘s 
impossible that this Bill can be taken as 
a substitute for old-age pensions, and, in 
fact, I am not sure that the poor would 
not prefer an old-age pension to the scheme 
which is contained in this particular Bill. 
There are very many old people who 
would like to live amongst their own 
relatives, or amongst their own family, 
if they could be sure of a pension, rather 
than enter one of the homes which tke 
honourable Gentleman has sketched out 
in this Bill. Whether that is the case 
or not, I hope the discussion this after- 
noon will bring the Government to do 
something for the aged poor. I trust 
that the Bill which we are now dis- 
cussing will be carried to a Second Read- 
ing, and that the Government will be 
urged to take steps to relieve those wh> 
in old age deserve something better than 
the workhouse. 


Commanver BETHELL (Yorks, E. R., 
Holderness): I welcome the proposal of 
my honourable Friend who has intro- 
duced this Bill as a step towards the 
solution of a great social question which 
must soon be dealt with—the question of 
how to distinguish the deserving and in- 
dustrious people, »who ought to have 
special advantages given to them in their 
old age. I say nobody can do that so 
well as the persons amongst whom they 
live. In my opinion, if this Bill should 
pass—I do not say in all its present de- 
tails—a long step will be taken in the 
direction of showing Parliament and the 
country how the question of old-age pen- 
sions is to be solved, at al] events in the 
country districts. Two of my honour- 
able Friends have thought fit to criticise 
the provisions of the Bill, and one of 
them declared that the Bill was out of 
harmony altogether with the investiga- 
tions of the Poor Law Commission in 
1834. My belief is that both my hon- 
ourable Friends have not really examined 
the report of that Committee, nor have 
they diagnosed the reason why the Poor 
Law came into such a terrible state. I 
heard an honourable Friend say that 
one reason was that the magistrates were 
able to give relief to the poor, and then 
he said that there was an honourable 
Member proposing a very much worse 
policy. I believe he is right ; I believe 
that one of the reasons why the Poor 
Law has got into such a miserable con- 


}- 
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dition is that persons who were never in- 
tended by the law to relieve the poor did 
relieve them. My honourable Friend 
proposed to substitute other persons who 
are familiar with every action of their 
lives and who are, perhaps, with those 
people throughout the greater part of 
their career. I have the most complete 
faith in the ability of the parish councils 
to decide who are worthy applicants and 
who are not, and I have complete faith, 
too, in their integrity, and in their deter- 
mination not to waste the money of the 
ratepayers. If the House should think 
proper to pass the Second Reading of this 
Bill, as I very earnestly hope that it wil, 
we shal] have taken a very great step 
towards the reform of the Poor Law, fur 
which there is the most ample need, end 
for which I am certain the time has come. 
1 do not believe that we shall make any 
effective reform of the Poor Law in the 
country districts, at least unless we go 
to the parish authority to decide upon 
the relief and the way in which it is to 
be given. The farther you move the 
authority from the persons concerned in 
it, the less that authority knows about 
it, and the less sympathy it has with it. 
From my knowledge of country Lemes, 
i am persuaded that there is no greater 
mistake in the world than to suppose 
that country people would spend their 
money on unworthy persons more than 
they now do; on the other hand, they 
would willingly, even generously, I be- 
lieve, maintain persons in a manner much 
more suitable than is now done by the 
authorities of the Poor Law. Sir, I 
sympathise a great deal with what the 
honourable and learned Member for Fife 
said in the opening part of his ,speech. 
I think that my right honourable Friend 
the Member for Oxford University, who 
fojlowed him, did not fairly interpret that 
speech. I think he was wrong when he 
said that it was intended by the pro- 
moters of the Bill to remove poor people 
from the workhouse. I think the hon- 
ourable and learned Member indicated in 
his speech that those he wished to re- 
move were the really deserving, leaving 
ample scope for the workhouse to receive 
the idlest and the most worthless of all. 
Sir, I regret very much to see indications 
that there will be opposition to the Bill 
ef my honourable Friend. I think it 
will be very much regretted if we do not 
pass the Second Reading. I say nothing 


with regard to the speeches of honour- 
Commander Bethell. + 
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able Gentlemen on both sides about old 
age pensions at the last election; I had 
nothing whatever to do with it; but I 
am persuaded that that question is 
rising, and ever rising, before the coun- 
try people. I think they do feel that 
the Poor Law is not only capable, but is 
deserving, of a large and generous re- 
form. I believe that the old reform of 60 
years ago was siutable at that time to call 
back the Poor Law from the wretched 
state in which it had then fallen, and to 
place it on a better footing. But that 
has passed away, and now I think the 
full time has arrived when we may inter- 
pret the findings of the Commission in 
®& more generous spirit than has been 
done during the last 60 years. I con- 
fess I cannot understand—it is foreign 
to me to understand—how honourable 
Members who have spoken against this 
Bill could treat the proposals in the 
sense in which they did, and with what 
I must call a lack of political generosity. 
Sir, I can only wish, in conclusion, that 
this Bill will find a Second Reading, 
though I quite admit that in many of 
its details it may be desirable to amend 
it. 


On the return of Mr. Sreaxsr, after the 
usual interval, 


Mr. SOAMES (Norfolk, §.): Mr. 
Speaker, the honourable and gallant 
Member for Holderness remarked 
that this question ofdealing with the 
declining years of the aged poor is a 
question that was rising in importance in 
all parts of the country. I should be in- 
clined to go further than that. Other 
Members who represent agricultural con- 
stituencies will bear me out when I say 
that there is no question which looms 
larger in the view of the agricultural 
labourer than this question of the dis- 
crimination between the deserving and 
the undeserving poor in their old age. 
And, indeed, those honourable Gentle- 
men who have made themselves ac- 
quainted with the arrangements and the 
nature of some of our workhouses can- 
not wonder that the question should 
seem to the agricultural labourer of such 
vast importance. For my own part, I 
am inclined to hold that this Bill is an 
honest attempt to deal with a question 
of the greatest importance, because, in 
my opinion, it puts a finger on the grand 
blot of the Poor Law at the present time. 
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I do not propose to follow the honourable 
Member for Oxford University through 
this Bill clause by clause, but there is 
one provision from which I am inclined 
to dissent. That is the provision making 
the parish council, or group of councils 
the authority to deal with this question. 
Ido not see any reason why boards of 
guardians, nowadays popularly eiected. 
should not deal with this question. A 
larger area would be dealt with with 
more economy than smaller areas. As 
regards the question of who are the de- 
serving poor and who are not deserving, 
the opinion thereon would have to be got 
from the locality. I cannot share the 
opinion of two honourable Gentlemen 
who have spoken, that there would be 
any difficulty whatsoever in this discrimi- 
nation. Ina country village the life and 
the habits of each man and woman are 
perfectly well known to the whole neigh- 
bourhood, and in practice I do not be- 
lieve that this difficulty would arise. It 
is proposed in the Bill that the cost of 
this scheme should be thrown partly on 
the Imperial Treasury, and although I 
am not a great advocate of doles from the 
Consolidated Fund, yet in this particular 
instance I think it a very desirable pro- 
vision. For, in the first place, if that is 
not done, the heaviest cost would fall on 
the districts where the burden of in- 
creased rates would be most felt, and I 
think we may fairly ask the Government 
to look on this provision most favourably, 
and also on that for the discrimination 
in the treatment of the aged poor, seeing 
that it figured very largely in the ad- 
dresses of Members of the Government at 
the General Election. In regard to 
where the money is to come from, I 
would like to throw out a suggestion. 
There was an Act passed at the beginning 
of this Parliament called the Agricultural 
Rating Act. It was passed only for five 
years, and as it has turned out that while 
that Act has relieved the burdens of the 
holders of considerable property, it has 
increased the burdens of some of the 
smaller proprietors, I would suggest that 
at the end of the five years we should 
utilise the two millions sterling raised 
under the Act to provide the million 
and a half which it has been estimated 
the scheme for cottage homes for the 
aged and deserving poor will cost. I beg 
to give my most hearty support to this 
Bill, and I hope it will receive due con- 
sideration in Committee. 


{22 Fepruary 1899 } 
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*Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S$.) + 


I beg to express my hearty concur- 
rence with the principle of the Bill, and 
I trust that Her Majesty’s Government 
will see their way to support the Second 
Reading, and refer it either to a Select 
Committee or to a Grand Committee. 
The principle of this Bill of extending 
outdoor relief to the deserving poor has 
already largely been adopted in Ireland. 
During the week ending 20th March 
1898, some 77,000 persons were receiving 
outdoor relief, out of a total number of 
123,000 receiving poor law relief.The only 
objection I have to the Bill is that it pro- 
poses to leave out Scotland and Ireland 
from its benefits. I trust that the pro- 
moters of the Bill will give this matter 
their serious consideration, and if: it 
passes the Second Reading, that they wili 
permit Ireland at least—Scotland can 
take’ care of itself—to receive the bene- 
fits of the scheme. I regretted to hear 
the right honourable Member for Oxford 
University, who specially represents the 
Church in this House, opposing the 
Second Reading of the Bill. I believe 
that to Christiarity is largely due the 
consideration we have for the aged poor, 
and I trust that those who profess Chris- 
tianity in this House, and who represent 
the Church of England, will not be found 
in the Lobby against the Bill. I do not 
intend to take up the time of the House, 
which is very valuable to-day, but I ex- 
press my hearty concurrence with the 
principles of the Bill, and hope that it 
will be extended to Ireland. 





*Mr. GODDARD (Ipswich): I en- 
tirely agree with the principles of 
this Bill, which has my hearty 
support. I do not suppose that any pri- 


vate Bill, introduced into this House for 
the purpose of dealing with so large a 
subject as this, can be called in any sense 
perfect, but it can be amended in Com- 
mittee, and it can draw the attention of 
the Government to a very important 
matter, and perhaps may be the means 
of leading the Government to introduce 
a Bill of their own on a subject such as 
this. A general impression one hears in 
regard to doing anything for the relief of 
the aged respectable poor is, that after all 
they would not want relief if they had 
been provident, and it is their improvi- 
dence that has brought them into that 
position. I do not think, Mr. Speaker, 
that that is a fair conclusion to arrive at. 
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not be accused of improvidence. There 
are large numbers of working people 
who have to work for a wage which 
is altogether too small for them to 
exercise anything like providence. There 
are a large number of men who may be 
called improvident in a sense because of 
their marriage. It is said that because 
these men had a small wage, they had 
no right to enter into the obligations of 
the married life. But I do not think 
honourable Members will entertain a 
suggestion of that sort: that because a 
man is poor he is to forego the pleasures 
of a home and seeing his children round 
about him, in order that he may make 
some provision for his future. There are 
a great many men like that, for whom it 
is an absolute impossibility to join a 
friendly society or to take other means of 
saving for their later years. And there 
is no inconsiderable number of the work- 
ing classes who have been provident, who 
have joined friendly societies, and who 
have taken some steps in regard to the 
future, but whose hopes have been de- 
stroyed by their societies breaking or 
becoming bankrupt, leaving them at an 
age when it is absolutely impossible for 
them to re-enter into any society at all, 
stranded in their later years without any 
prospect except the gloomy one of spend- 
ing their old age in the workhouses of 
the country. There is another point in 
connection with this matter which should 
be noted, and that is the tendency of 
industrial concerns at the present day to 
employ only younger men, and really to 
place on the shelf, as it were, at an earlier 
age those who are capable of doing a good 
day’s work simply because they are 
getting on in years. I am told on good 
authority that working men in large 
cities actualy go the length of rejuvena- 
ting their appearance in order to avoid 
the suspicion of having arrived at the age 
when they are supposed to be old, 
although they are quite as able as ever 
for their work. I do not know whether 
that is an absolute fact, but we can see 
a tendency in that direction, and we hear 
of notices issued by a large firm who 
take the view that men of a certain age 
are no longer suitable to be employed, 
possibly because they may be more liable 
to injury or may come on the benefit 
Mr. Goddard. 


{COMMONS} 


We know that there are a great many 
of the poor who, in their old age, are 
brought to seek some kind of assistance 
like that provided by the Bill, who can- 
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I do not think we can 
disregard this fact, that there are 
a great many honest working men 
who in the near future will be thrown 
out of employment, not because 
they are too old to work, but because in 
the regard of their employers they can- 
not compete with the younger men, who 
are supposed to be exposed to lesser risks, 
It does seem a scandalous thing that men 
of that sort should have nothing to look 
forward to at the end of their lives but 
the horrors of the workhouse. Objection 
may be taken to a scheme of this sort 
on the score of the greater expense 
thrown on the ratepayers. That is a 
perfectly fair way to look at the matter. 
Most people of a philanthropic turn of 
mind take the right view, that the rate- 
payers must bear an extra burden in 
order that the deserving poor should not 
be thrown into the workhouse. With the 
increasing weight and influence that is 
brought to bear on the boards of guar- 
dians, these boards are bound to spend 
more money on workhouses than before, 
and the difference between the cost of 
the workhouse system and the cottage 
home system does not become anything 
like so marked as it might have been 
thought. In my own town of Ipswich, 
a very large workhouse has just been 
built on the latest models and designs. 
I am told that the plans have been con- 
sidered so perfect that they have been 
sent to the Empress of Russia as the 
model plans of what a workhouse ought 
to be. This new workhouse is fitted up 
in the most elaborate way, and the infir- 
mary is provided with all the latest im- 
provements. In fact, it might be called 
a pauper’s palace, so liberal are the ap- 
pliances. But it will cost the ratepayers 
a sum approaching £40,000, and when 
it is completed it will be sufficient to ac- 
commodate over 400 paupers. Now there 
is a fact to take hold of—the fact that 
all the workhouses in the future will have 
to be more or less on this model. I do 
not say that the whole of the sum I have 
mentioned will fall on the ratepayers of 
Ipswich. I know that something will be 
got back from the sale of the site of the 
old workhouse, and that something wil] 
be paid for paupers brought from other 
unions. But here is the fact that it costs 
something like £100 per head for every 
pauper that is in the workhouse. What 
is the cost to the community of that £100 
for every resident in the workhouse! 


funds too soon. 
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You have got to pay the interest on the 
Joan, to provide a sinking fund to repay 
the loan, and it certainly will mean a cost 
of something like 2s. a week for every 
pauper in that workhouse. That is a 
consideration you have got to add to 
that for the maintenance of the paupers. 
The rate is already sufficiently high, but 
when you look at these calculations and 
consider the difference between the cost 
of maintenance of the aged poor in cot- 
tage homes and the cost of their main- 
tenance in the workhouse, it will be 
found to be very small indeed. However 
well-fitted and palatial these workhouses 
may be into which the aged poor go, 
they are still pauper palaces, and the in- 
mates will still be paupers. | However 
beautiful outside and however well-fitted 
inside, they remain workhouses, and the 
inmates will continue to suffer the indig- 
nity of wearing the pauper dress and be 
regarded by their fellows as mere 
paupers. I point that out, for the ten- 
dency must be to increase the cost of 
workhouses, and we are perfectly right 
in looking to other methods by which we 
can deal in a kindly and humane spirit 
with the aged poor. There is only another 
point on which I would like to make a 
few remarks. I am not going into the 
question of the details of this Bill at all. 
It is a mistake to take up at this stage 
clause by clause and discuss their merits. 
The principle is what we are discussing. 
One principle in this Bill is that it 
enables the local authority to get alms- 
houses that are suitable for the purpose, 
and use them as cottage homes. I be- 
lieve that is a very useful provision. I 
do not know whether the same state of 
matters exists in other places as in my 
own town. In Ipswich we have a very 
important charitable institution called 
Tooley’s Almshouses. The institution 
consists of 60 houses for the aged poor, 
but the income of this charity has been 
decreasing for many years, for it is drawn 
almost entirely from the rents of agri- 
cultural property. The result is that out 
of these 60 houses, only 30 can be occu- 
pied, because the charity trustees have 
no funds to maintain those respectable 
poor people who ought to be in these 
almshouses. That is a very serious posi- 
tion. Here are 30 houses standing empty 
which were meant for the very class of 
people who are to be dealt with by this 
Bill. It is a very happy suggestion that 


(22 Fzpruary 1399 } 
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some arrangement may be come to be- 
tween the Joca] suthority and the trustees 
of such almshouses to utilise these empty 
houses. It would be better in every 
sense so to utilise them than that they 
should continue to stand empty. I 
offered to pay the weekly sum that was 
required if the Tooley trustees would 
take an old lady in whom I was interested 
into one of these houses. But the only 
terms on which the trustees would do so 
was that I should deposit a certain sum 
of money which would produce the weekly 
equivalent that was required. That isa 
very different thing from paying seven 
shillings a week. I would have had to 
pay down a considerable sum of money. 
Very few private individuals could do 
that, but the local authority could easily 
do it, for they have all the rateable pro- 
perty behind them, and the almshouses 
could be utilised for the very class of 
people for whom they were built. I 
might say that rather than all these 
rooms should be altogether wasted, the 
trustees allow some suitable person to 
occupy some of the places rent free on 
their being satisfied that the people had 
enough money to support themselves 
there. I would rather see the almshouses 
used in that way than stand idle; but I 
would ask, is the class of people for whom 
the almshouses were intended those who 
can support themselves? I think, then, 
that it is a very useful provision in the 
Bill which allows the local authorities to 
use these almshouses. On the general 
ground of principle, I maintain that this 
Bill is one which we might all heartily 
approve. “Anything that will prevent the 
loss of dignity to these people, many of 
whom are really honestly deserving, 
should be helped forward. I congratu- 
late the honourable Member who inte)- 
duced the Bill. Whether it gets to a 
Second Reading or not, it can only he!p 
forward a great and necessary reforn. 
Mr. GRAY (West Ham, N.) : There 
was one phrase used by the _ hon- 
ourable Member for Oxford University 
which I cordially endorse. He says that 
the Bill does infinite credit to the hearts 
of the honourable Members who brought 
it forward, but no great credit to their 
heads or their judgment. So far as I 
understand it, the eloquent speech deli- 
vered by the honourable and learned 
Member for West Fife was rather an 
appeal to the heart, and he failed alto- 
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gether to deal with that which affected the 
mind and judgment. I listened to that 
speech with the greatest pleasure, but 
when the honourable and learned Mem- 
ber sat down I was grievously disap- 
pointed because he failed to come to close 
quarters with the machinery by which the 
laudable object of the Bill was to be car- 
ried out. If this were merely an abstract 
Motion which was before the House, I 
would vote in favour of it. But it is not 
an abstract Motion ; it does not deal with 
principle alone. It is a Bill in which 
elaborate machinery is laid down to carry 
out its objects. With the principle I am 
in full sympathy, and I have advocated it 
on every opportunity. I recognise that 
there is nothing that the artisans of the 
country have a keener interest in than 
this question of provision for old age, and 
there is nothing they have a greater 
dread of than the idea of spending the 
evening tide of life in the workhouse. I 
am anxious that some scheme should be 
adopted for separating the deserving but 
unfortunate poor from the thriftless and 
undeserving poor, and 1 agree that the 
House of Commons must sooner or later 
pass sucha scheme. But I cannot regard 
the machinery of this Bill as suitable. It 
bristles with obstacles in every line. 
There is not a clause in it that would not 
have to be turned inside out in Com- 
mittee. I will vote for the Second Read- 
ing on the principle that you are endors- 
ing a good object, but if no one else moves 
that it be referred to a Select Committee, 
I shall do so, with a view to a suitable 
scheme being constructed for a future 
session—possibly the next Session of 
Parliament. The honourable Member 
for Oxford University has referred to the 
difficulty of determining whether a per- 
son is or is not necessitous, and I recog- 
nise fully the force of the illustration’ he 
employed. It is very often the case that 
a man who can plead with the greatest 
fluency, and a man who may have some 
backing at court, would have no difficulty 
in satisfying the condition that he is 
necessitous, while a person much more 
necessitous would fail to get relief. I 
conceive that there may be an infinitely 
greater difficulty in satisfying the condi- 
tion that the person is thoroughly de- 
serving. Ax honourable Member rays 


that this Bill aplies to rural parishes, 
and that those living there would have 
no difficulty in determining who were 
necessitous and deserving. 


Mr. Gray. 


That is true, 


{COMMONS } 
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but this Bill is not limited to rural 
parishes, but includes also county 


boroughs. What I want to know is why 
on earth can determine whether a person 
who has come into the parish in his 
sixty-fourth year is really deserving. 
That is one of the difficuities which jt 
would be well to inquire into, and to de- 
vise machinery to amply meet. There 
are means of differentiation between 
those who have led thrifty lives, and who 
are by misfortune poor, and those whose 
condition is due to their own folly ; but 
I sympathise very keenly with the chair- 
men of the parish councils and the over- 
seers, who would have the lot assigned to 
them by this Bill of determining whether 
their next-door neighbour had led a 
thrifty life and was deserving, or 
whether he should be allowed to go into 
the workhouse. There is another matter 
to which I should like to direct the at- 
tention of the House, and that is the 
question of the cost, which is one, I 
think, that ought to be very carefully 
considered indeed. No one can pretend 
that the poor are equally distributed 
throughout the whole country. The 
poorest districts are those where this 
Bill would be most needed, and, as I 
read the Bill, a large proportion of the 
cost would be thrown on the narrow ares 
of the parish. I do not desire to se2 
large responsibilities and large costs 
thrown on restricted areas. The cost of 
carrying out such a reform as this should, 
in my opinion, be thrown upon a wide 
area, and the responsibilities discharged 
by a council having wide author'ty. I 
should like to know why _ Poor 
Law guardians are thrust aside aicec- 
gether, and why the carrying out of the 
provisions of this Bill should be placed 
in the hands of the parish councils. 
Many guardians have devoted their whole 
lives to safeguarding the interests of the 
poor, and they are men and women who 
by special training have acquired a krow- 
ledge of the wishes and-necessities of the 
poorer classes themselves. They are, 
however, to be deprived of all voice ia 
carrying out the machinery of this Bill. 
I have heard no adequate reason given 
why this should be so, but I can conceive 
a very strong argument why they shoud 
not be thrust aside. I understand that 
the persons outside the Bill are 
possibly two-thirds of the pauper 
class—one-third thriftless and un 
deserving, and the other third 
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desiring to receive outdoor relief. These 
are to continue to be dealt with by 
boards of guardians, but the other third 
are to be dealt with by the parish coun- 
cils. To my mind, that will lead to end- 
less friction between the two authorities. 
Men will be passed backwards and for- 
wards, and will be held by one autho- 
rity to come within the Bill, and by 
other authorities to be outside the Bill, 
and even greater conflict is likely to 
arise between the county council which 
has to pay the cost, and the parish coun- 
cil which will incur it. I believe that 
in all these matters of loca] government, 
the wisest plan to proceed, upon is 
to place the responsibility and the cost 
on the one body, and leave them to work 
out their own salvation. When you 
place work of this character in the hands 
of three or four bodies, trouble is sure to 
arise, and money will be wasted in con- 
flict which might otherwise go to the 
benefit of the poor. I fully realise that 
this is a proposal which must be dealt 
with by the House of Commons. There 
must be a distinction made between the 
treatment of those who have been un- 
fortunate, and those who have brought 
their misfortune needlessly, often almost 
intentionally, upon their own heads. It 
is not right that they should be com- 
pelled to herd together in a large work- 
house as at present. I believe that a 
large amount of the money which is now 
spent on these huge barracks in which 
the poor have to pass the last few years 
of their livesemight be wisely expended 
in other.directions, which would confer a 
great boon on those whose wages have 
been small, but who have honestly strug- 
gled to do their best throughout life. 
That is a problem which has my sym- 
pathy, but I do not think the machinery 
of this Bill is calculated to effect that 
Wisely, economically, or with advantage 
to the poor. I cannot help thinking 
that there is a section of the community 
who are often lost sight of—the section 
upon whom the burden of a local rate 
falls very heavily indeed. That section 
seems to me to have been totally dis- 
regarded in drafting this Bill. Under 
this Bill a large, portion of the cost will 
fall on the shoulders of persons who are 
only separated by an income of a few 
Shillings per week from those who be- 
come inmates of the cottage homes. J 
trust, however, that the House will vive 
the Bill a Second Reading in recognition 
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of the necessity of dealing with the ques- 
tion, and that it will be straightway re- 
ferred to a Select Committee for exami- 
nation, with a view to legislation at an 
early period. or 

Carrain SINCLAIR (Forfar): Mr. 
Speaker, I do not think the House or the 
Government can complain of a Measure 
of this character being brought forward 
for consideration, as the Bill, in pointing 
out the grave defects in the operation of 
the present Poor Law, is simply reflzct- 
ing in this House the strong feeling 
which undoubtedly exists outside as to 
the want of classification amongst the 
aged poor in our workhouses. I think 
it is desirable that before very long the 
Government should indicate what they 
propose to do in regard to the Second 
Reading of this Measure. I do not think 
there is much difference of opinion on 
the part of honourable Members on both 
sides of this House in regard to this Bill. 
If an assent to a Second Reading means 
that the House or the Government is 
committed to the machinery of this Bill, 
I am perfectly certain that it is very 
difficult to justify that assent. The 
Bull creates practically for a limited class 
of people a new Poor Law and a new 
Poor Law Administration, and I hardly 
think the House will be prepared to 
assent to its machinery. But if assent 
to the principle of the Bill—I should like 
to have the principle of the Bill defined 
by some weighty authority—simply 
means that we all sympathise with the 
objects the promoters have at heart, and 
agree that there are defects in the exist- 
ing Poor Law system which ought to be 
remedied, then I must say that there is 
less objection to that course being taken. 
It is impossible to leave out of sight, in 
considering such a Bill as this, the neces- 
sity of safeguarding the poorer rate- 
payers who are struggling with difficul- 
ties very much akin to those to which 
their less fortunate neighbours have been 
obliged to succumb. 

Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Altrinc- 
ham): Mr. Speaker, I think the House 
has rather wandered on this question. I 
cannot say that I see in this Bill even 
the germs of that reform of Poor Law 
administration which I and so many 
other honourable Members on this side 
of the House have advocated in the coun- 
try. To be quite frank, I do not think 
the House will add very much to its dig- 
nity by giving a Second Reading to this 
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Bill, which is one of the crudest and most 
amateurish Measures which have ever 
been brought before Parliament. The 
principle of the Bill is really that of the 
almshouse over again—a principle which 
at the present moment is carried out in 
most of the parishes in England; and 
those acquainted with the working of 
that system know that the very greatest 
difficulty is experienced in getting the 
right sort of aged poor to enter the 
almshouses. I do not think that diffi- 
culty will be lessened in the case of cot- 
tage homes, which are to accommodate 
from four to ten persons. The question 
of expense has been very lightly touched 
upon, but I believe that a rough calcula- 
tion places it at something like 
£3,000,000 a year. This is a serious 
consideration, and we ought to try and 
devise some cheaper and better means 
of solving the problem than to spend a 
large sum of money on a system which 
in the past has proved a failure in most 
cases. I venture to think that if the 
House does give this Bill a Second Read- 
ing it will make itself very ridiculous. 
We are told that this is an attempt to 
carry out a great reform in the Poor 
Law. Well, I look upon this as simply 
an attempt to set up a kind of gilded 
workhouse in every parish for the aged 
and deserving poor. Everyone knows 
that aged poor people are not very 
friendly to one another, and if herded 
together in cottage homes are very likely 
to quarrel. The cottages spoken of in 
this Bill are, we are told, to be ordinary 
working men’s cottages—that is to say, 
cottages of four rooms. How you are 
to get six or ten aged people and two 
attendants into a cottage of four rooms 
passes my comprehension. In my 
opinion, this Bill is a very ludicrous and 
unseemly attempt to reform the present 
Poor Law. If there is to be an old-age 
pension scheme, the best way to carry 
it out is by an extension of the system 
of outdoor relief. The pensions must 
be brought to the homes of the aged 
poor, so that they may continue to live 
among their own people and in their own 
cottages. We await some Measure from 
the Government, or from some Member 
of this House, which will deal with this 
question in a more statesmanlike man- 
ner. I do not think any step forward 
will be taken by giving this Bill a Second 
Reading. I am in favour of a reform of 


the Poor Law in the manner suggested, 
Mr. Disraeli. 
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but I am altogether against the proposals 
of the present Bill, and I hope it will not 
be accorded a Second Reading. 


Mr. RECKITT (Lincolnshire, Brigg): 
Mr. Speaker, in rising to support the 
Second Reading of this Bill, I do so 
largely on the ground that it is one which 
will affect perhaps more deeply the inte- 
rests of agricultural districts than those 
of town areas. I notice from my own 
observation that there is a growing 
lack of house accommodation in our agri- 
cultural districts. It is the case, I am 
afraid, with those who have spent very 
possibly the best years of their lives 
working in a particular district or village, 
that they find that when they are no 
longer required to toil on the farm or 01 
the estate, their room is_ preferred 
to their company, and I have had more 
than one case brought to my knowledge 
where men have been sent from the cot- 
tages in which they have lived, probably 
for over 30 years, to the cold comfort of 
the workhouse. Cases of this character, 
although I am glad to think they are 
few and far between, yet exemplify the 
necessity which is provided for in the 
principle of this Bill, of erecting cottage 
almshouses or cottage homes in our agri- 
cultural districts. The building of 
houses for those who work in agricultural 
areas is by no means a remunerative in- 
vestment, and proposals have been more 
than once made in this House to endow 
parish councils in order to enable them 
to become landowners and the owners of 
cottage property in agricultural areas. 
This Bill is but a step in that direction, 
as it proposes that almshouse property 
should be vested.in the parish councils. 
In a village in my own constituency we 
have six cottages of this character now 
in existence. They are managed by the 
parish council, and the old men and 
women each have their own rooms, and 
are given either in money or in goods 
the food and clothing which are required 
for their maintenance. They are able 
to have around them those little pos- 
sessions which they cherish, and which 
they are deprived of if they enter the 
workhouse. They are in many cases 
able to take to these cottages or rooms a 
large amount of their own furniture, 
which they had in more comfortable cir- 
cumstances. I have often thought, in 
connection with our present Poor Law 
system, especially in its application to 
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the aged poor, that a large amount of 
waste is caused by the fact that we re- 
fuse to give relief of any character to the 
poor until they are practically 
destitute. That means, in the 
cas> of the aged poor, that any small 
savings they may have been able to get 
together are dissipated before they are 
able to apply for any relief whatever. 
They have to part bit by bit with their 
homes, but if the system proposed in 
this Bill] were in vogue that dissipation 
of their small savings and their furniture 
would be unnecessary, because it would 
be possible to utilise in their homes the 
furniture which they possessed. I sin- 
cerely trust that the House will give this 
Bill a second reading. I have never 
known a Bill the machinery of which 
has not been severely criticised by one 
side of the House or the other; and if 
the House agrees that something should 
be done in the way of providing cottage 
homes for the aged poor, the question of 
the machinery should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of reform. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): 
Mr. Speaker, it has been generally 
assumed, I think, by honourable Mem- 
bers who have spoken in favour of this 
Bill, that in voting for its Second Read- 
ing all that we were going to do was to 
give our vote in favour of an abstract 
declaration that it was desirable that 
better provision should be made for the 
aged poor in their own homes. If that 
is all, Mr. Speaker, I venture to think 
there will be no difficulty. It is easy 
to make speeches here and elsewhere 
on the defects of the existing poor-law 
and in favour of more liberal provision 
for the deserving poor in their own 
homes, but surely what we have to con- 
sider is whether this particular Bill 
which is submitted for our attention 
this afternoon is in itself a workable 
Measure, or, at any rate, whether it is 
possible to make it a workable Measure, 
and whether it is likely to attain that 
common object which I am sure we all 
have in view. The Bill proposes, as far 
as I can see, to enable the local authori- 
ties to establish almshouses universally 
out of the rates. [t is a great mistake to 
suppose that the Bill could be brought 
into action piecemeal. It is obvious 
that as soon as it is passed immense 
pressure will be put on the Parish 
Councils and the other local bodies to 
carry it into ef.ect in their particular 
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districts, and it is equally obvious that 
when a certain number of them have 
provided these cottage homes and put 
themselves in a position to call on the 
superior authorities to pay a large pro- 
portion of the cost, the other districts 
will have, almost in self-defence, to 
adopt the Act themselves in order that 
they may not be contributing to the 
advantages of the poor in the neighbour- 
ing districts while not getting any ad- 
vantages themselves. That being so, 
I think we must all agree that if this 
Bill is passed its operation will be very 
wide indeed. It is a fallacy to assume that 
the only persons who will take advantage 
of it are those who are paupers at the 
present moment. I have no doubt what- 
ever that many persons will be ready 
to go into almshouses who would never 
think of taking aid from the poor law 
under existing conditions. That being 
so, I think we must look forward to this 
Bill involving a very large expenditure. 
I should think that the expenses arising 
from the operation of the Bill would 
be two or three millions sterling a year ; 
and ‘when it is realised that three- 
quarters of that sum will have to be 
provided by the rates, the Bill will be 
anything but a popular piece of legis- 
lation. There are many other objec- 
tions which could be urged against this 
Bill. For instance, it will throw into 
confusion our whole system of Local 
Government. The Boards of Guardians, 
the bodies most experienced in dealing 
with poverty, are set aside by this Bill 
and an entirely separate and distinct 
authority created, for the purpose, I 
suppose, of maintaining a distinction 
between the old paupers and the new 
pensioners. Within their sphere Parish 
Councils discharge very useful functions, 
but I venture to think that few will care 
to undertake the task of distinguishing 
between the deserving and undeserving 
poor in their parish. County Councils 
will bear a large portion of the cost; 
and theoretically will have control; but 
rarely would a Council take the invidi- 
ous course of refusing assent, when Par- 
liament has sanctioned a liberal provi- 
sion for the aged poor, and few 
would be able to resist the pressure 
that would be brought to bear. 
The County Councils will have to pay 
part." The county rates will be swollen 
enormously, the small ratepayers wili be 
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up in arms, and many charitable 
persons who at present assist others 
with pensions for old age, will have 
their charity grievously checked. They 
will throw aside all their private 
obligations, and will place the bur- 
den on the public purse. But the 
great objection I feel is this, that this 
Bill deals with only one part of a very 
large question. The general subject of 
provision for old age is a very large one, 
which ought to be tackled as a whole. 
We do not want to be passing this Bill to 
force into alms-houses people who would 
be better living with themselves or with 
their families. We do not want to be 
throwing a large burden on the rates, and 
at the same time to put a bar in the way 
of a well-devised system of old-age pen- 
sions. I am extremely anxious to see 
some such well-framed scheme brought 
into force without serious delay, and I 
cannot vote for the Second Reading of 
this Bill, because I consider it would be 
putting a great obstacle in the way of 
passing a general Bill for old-age pen- 
sions. I think the proper way would be 
to refer this subject to a strong‘Com- 
miltee, together with the provisions 
which it is proposed to make on the 
general subject of pensions for the aged 
poor. I conceive that that question is 
now ripe for consideration by a proper 
Committee of this House. It has been 
discussed for years by voluntary Com- 
mittees; it has been considered by a 
Royal Commission and by a Commission 
of Experts; but, admirable as has been 
their work, they had not much motive 
power behind them in favour of the ob- 
ject sought to be obtained, and, therefore, 
{ do suggest that a Committee of thi» 
House should take the matter in hand. 
lo my niind it matters little whether the 
Second Reading of the Bill is or is not 
assented to as an abstract resolution, such 
as it has to-day been interpreted by so 
many Members, provided we get an under 
taking that the whole subject of provision 
for the aged poor shall be properly in- 
quired into by a Committee of this House. 
*Mr- HEDDERWICK (Wick Purghs) : 
The objections which have been taken to 
this Bill, so far as I have been able to 
follow the Debate, seem to be twofold. 
In the first place there are those hcnour- 
able Members on the other side of 
the House who object to the stheme 
upon the ground that they would prefer 
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sume other plan which they have named, 
or some scheme whic. uas not yet been 
produced, but which is generally referred 
to as a scheme of pensions for the aged 
and industrious poor. I should like te 
ask those gentlemen how long we are to 
wait for that scheme, which has been so 
much talked about. I suppose honour- 
able Members on the other side will agree 
that the right honourable Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies may 
be taken as a representative advocate 
of State pensions for the aged poor. 
What is the position of the right honour- 
able Gentleman? I have heard that in 
1895, the time of the General 
Election, the right honourable Gen- 
tleman, in a speech he made to 
his constituents, said he had a scheme of 
pensions for the aged poor, which was so 
simple that anybody could understand it. 
I do not know whether he was then 
referring to the scheme which has been 
recently alluded to in this House as the 
scheme of which any Liberal Unionist 
agent could give details, but at all 
events he made that statement. Yet in 
the following year, when appealed to on 
the subject, he declared that he had 
never promised any Bill, and that all 
he had undertaken was to bring the 
matter before a body of experts. In 
1897, being again referred ‘to, he 
announced that this matter, which 
he had _ previously stated to be 
so simple that anybody could under- 
stand it, was so complicated that it would 
be improper for him to express any 
opinion until the experts had given their 
views upon the matter. And only a few 
months ago, the right honourable 
Gentleman, answering a correspondent, 
made it known that his hands were so 
full of his duties in the Colonial Office 
that he had no time to spare for any 
other subject. It is clear, therefore, 
that as far as the Colonial Secretary is 
concerned, State Pensions for the Poor 
have reached an vanishing point. Then 
I come to the right honourable 
Gentleman the Leader of the House. 
I think a scheme of pensions for 
the aged and industrious poor was 
an item which had a very prominent 
place in his election card. I understand 
that the right honourable Gentleman haa 
since repudiated all responsibility for that 
card, and of course he is perfectly entitled 
to do so; but if that be the case, what 
becomes of the hope which has been ex- 
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pressed by so many gentlemen opposite 
that a pension scheme may soon be pro 
duced? If the right honourable Gentle 
man the Leader of the House, or anyone 
in a position of authority, will state to 
day that during the course of their tenure 
of office they will introduce a scheme of 
pensions for the aged and industrious 
poor, I am perfectly sure that.almost every 
Member on this side of the House will be 
only too glad to accept it. Personally, I 
myself would very much rather have a 
well-devised scheme of that sort than a 
scheme such as is embodied in this Bill, 
‘becausé for one thing I should infinitely 
prefer to see the aged and industrious 
poor enabled to spend the evening of 
their lives in their own homes or in the 
homes of their children, by means of pen- 
sions which they might procure from the 
State. But I do not believe that there is 
a single Member of this House, upon 
either side, who has the slightest hope 
that any scheme of pensions for the aged 
and industrious poor will be introduced by 
the Government, in spite of the alluring 
promises made nearly ‘four years ago. 
Well, in the next place, objections have 
been taken to the details of this Bill. 
I cannot for one moment deny that the 
measure has been so drawn that there are 
many clauses in it which require to be 
altered—possibly, indeed, some of the 
main provision may have to be changed. 
But, after all, what is the gist and sub- 
stance of this Bill? It might be said to 
lis in the second clause, which proposes 
to provide a cottage or cottages for the 
necessitous and deserving aged poor. Is 
there any honourable Member in this 
House who does not think that that is de 
sirable? Is there any honourable Mem- 
ber who thinks, after the experience we 
have had with regard to the word “ neces- 
sitous” in connectioh with a very much 
larger matter, when, if I may remind 
the House, honourable Members on the 
other side had no hesitation whatever in 
swallowing the term, that there would 
be any difficulty experienced in 
defining the word by members of 
Parish Councils, who, of all persons in the 
world, are most likely to know the per- 
sons in their parish who are deserving? 
If, as we are constantly told when Bills 
are before this House for Second Read- 
ing, we are voting for the principle and 
not for the mere details, is there any 
reason why this Bill should not go 
before a Committee, to be there licked 
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into shape? Honourable Members on the 
other side, who are so constant in their 
pronouncements in the country on behalf 
of the aged and deserving poor, 
surely would not object thus, in some 
degree, to give effect to these senti- 
ments of which they frequently deliver 
themselves outside this House. This is 
not a great Measure—it is a very small 
one; it is one which has already in 
effect been in operation in at least one 
part of the country, I understand, with- 
out legislative sanction. If that be the 
case, why should you not have an Act of 
this character, which, at all events, would 
enable Parish Councils in those other 
parts of the country where nothing has 
been done to do something in a legal 
and proper manner for the deserving 
poor within their jurisdiction? I give 
this Bill my sincere support. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cnap- 
LIN, Lincs, Sleaford): I do not quite un- 
derstand the object of the honourable 
Member in dragging into this Debate on 
Poor Law Reform a controversy upon che 
subject of old-age pensions, nor do I think 
it incumbent upon me on this occasion to 
follow that portion of his remarks. I 
think there will be a general agreement 
upon both sides of the House that the sub- 
ject which has engaged the attention of 
the House has been worthy of the iime 
which has been devoted to its discussion. 
Everyone sympathises with the object 
which the Mover of this Bill has in view. 
Every humane person desires that a poor 
man or woman in the closing years of an 
industrious, blameless life, that persons 
who have been hard-working, industrious, 
and deserving through a long series of 
years until the time when old age begins 
to creep upon them, and they find they 
are no longer able to earn a livelihood 
for themselves, should have some better 
provision, and should find a better refuge, 
when the strength for work has gone, 
than the workhouse. Nothing is more 
calculated to excite compassion than the 
spectacle of aged men or women who, 
through no fault of their own, through 
sickness, accident, loss of children on 
whom they might have relied for aid, or 
misfortune, depriving them of their little 
savings, find themselves at the close of a 
life’s hard work with no home but the 
workhouse. I am afraid that some such 
cases, although they are not nearly so 
numerous as we are led to believe some- 
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times, are to be found even at the present 
time; and where that is so there cannot 
be, and I am sure there is not, any differ- 
ence of opinion as to the desirability of 
providing better accommodation for them 
than is now obtainable in poor-houses. 
In the feeling speech which he delivered 
earlier in the afternoon, the honourable 
Member for West Fife said the question 
we have to decide is whether we are or are 
not willing, as far as it is possible, to take 
the aged deserving poor out of the work- 
houses in the future. The answer to that 
question is that of course we are all will- 
ing to do it, and we are all anxious and 
desirous to see better provision made for 
this deserving class. But it is when we 
come to consider the methods and means 
of giving effect to that desire that some 
divergence of view becomes apparent at 
once in all quarters of the House. To 
those who have heard the discussion this 
afternoon it must be evident that the 
widest difference of opinion has been ex- 
pressed with regard to the particular 
remedies proposed by the honourable 
Member, even by those who sympathise 
most warmly with his views. I must say 
that I am not very much surprised at this 
when I come to examine closely the pro- 
posals of the honourable Member, which 
have already been pretty well dissected 
already in the course of the discussion. 
Approaching the subject myself with every 
desire to give effect to the distinction be- 
tween the deserving and the undeserving 
—a feeling which is shared universally 
in the House—I own that I have the 
gravest doubts as to whether this Bill is 
calculated in any degree to achieve the 
objects which I am quite sure the honour- 
able Member has sincerely at heart. I 
hope I am not wearying the House very 
much, but I want for a few moments to 
examine the Bill from my own point of 
view. The Councils of a Borough, of an Ur- 
ban District, and of a Parish are enabled 
under the Bill to provide the homes de- 
scribed without any limit or restriction ; 
and anyone who pleases, without restric- 
tion either as to his place of residence, 
birth, origin, or country, is entitled when- 
ever he likes to apply for admission. If 
he is able to show that he is 65, is necessi- 
tous, and has been deserving, then the 
Council have no discretion whatever as to 
his admission, because if there is room in 
the home they are bound to admit him. 
On that the Bill is imperative. When he 
is admitted he is to have, under the terms 
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of the Bill, suitable consideration with 
regard to food and other comforts. I am 
making no complaint of that. If the Bill 
had stopped there, and if the Councils had 
the means of doing this, I think it is quite 
possible the Bill might have a very wide 
and considerable effect, for it is quite con- 
ceivable that these Councils, being popu- 
larly elected, might find it very difficult 
to resist the pressure of their supporters 
and friends. My honourable Friend, in 
the course of his speech, admitted that he 
rather apprehended abuses in this direc- 
tion when the Bill first came into opera- 
tion. All this, moreover, is entirely sub- 
ject to the consent of the County Council, 
because the County Council has not only 
to supply the means for the provision and 
equipment of these homes, in whatever 
part of the country they may be, but when 
they are provided, have also to contribute 
no less than three-fourths of the cost of 
their maintenance and of the maintenance 
of the inmates. In other words, one 
authority is to provide at least four-fifths 
of the fund which another is to spend. 
There will be very little inducement con- 
sequently to economical administration, 
and the objections to that principle are 
so vital and obvious that I will not dwell 
on them. I want the House to consider 
this question: Is it quite so certain that 
the County Council under those circum- 
stances will be ready to provide these 
funds and to give the consent which is re- 
quired? If they do it in one case, of course 
they must do it in others, and then you 
will have this most obnoxious principle 
enforced all over the country, of one 
authority finding money and another 
authority spending it. If, on the other 
hand, the County Council think it an un- 
wise proceeding, the whole of my honour- 
able Friend’s scheme breaks down at once. 
These are the alternatives, unless we are 
able to eliminate the County Council alto- 
gether from our calculations, which }is 
precisely what we cannot do. The House 
will remember that Parish Councils are 
restricted to a rate of not more than 6d. 
in the £—this having been done by the 
right honourable the Member for Wolver- 
hampton after much prolonged and careful 
consideration—and unless we get rid of 
that restriction—which I do not under 
stand my honourable Friend is prepared 
to do—these Councils must always remain 
at the mercy of the County Council. That 


was why I have very great misgivings, in 
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the interest of the very people it is de 
sired to benefit, as to the success of the 

lan, which it seems to me at the very 
threshold might become abortive. There 
aro other objections which it seems to me 
have not been sufficiently considered. I 
find that there are no provisions whatever 
in the Bill for guiding the administration 
of these new homes. It has been ex- 
plained in the memorandum which has 
been circulated, and also by the honour- 
able Member himself, that these cottages 
are to providé for from four to ten in- 
mates, and there is, I understand, to bean 
attendant for every five inmates. I think 
that two or three cottages under such cir- 
cumstances would amount to something 
like small workhouses. What is to be the 
position of the attendants? Are they to 
be in authority, in the position of matrona 
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or masters of a workhouse, or are 
they to be merely servants! If the 
former, under what regulations are 
they to act? If they are to be 


servants, who is to control these establish- 
ments and give the necessary orders? Is 
this to be entrusted to one of the inmates, 
er are all to be on an equal footing in 
this respect? I see the possibility of 
nothing, in that case, but the most glori- 
ous confusion in these cottage homes. One 
other point upon which I should like to be 
permitted to say a word is this: When 
they get these homes, is it at all certain 
that the people themselves will appreciate 
them? That is a point on which I have 
the very gravest doubts, for these poor 
people are not themselves to choose the 
associates with whom they are to live for 
the rest of their lives. 


*Mr. HUTTON: 


be voluntary. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: Yes, it is 
voluntary, but a person who has been ad- 
mitted has no choice as to the others who 
may be chosen to live with him or her in 
the same house, and life in a cottage with 
people whose society might be distasteful, 
and in some cases absolutely repugnant, 
offers small prospect of a cheerful and 
happy time for the inmates of these homes. 
I have been considering through the 
ccurse of the winter a question which, if 
not altogether analogous to this, is some- 
what similar—that is to say, how far it 
would be possible to provide almshouses 
for the more deserving poor, and I have 
given the subject such consideration as I 
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have been able to bring to bear upon it. 
I have endeavoured to acquire all the in- 
formation that was available upon the 
subject, and after very careful considera- 
tion I have abandoned that scheme on 
two grounds. The first ground was the 
enormous cost it would entail. I have 
not the figures of that cost here or 
I would put» them before the con- 
sideration of the House. The other 
ground was this, that I have been 
led to believe that there are’ a 
vast number of cases in which these alms- 
houses are very far indeed from being 
popular among the people themselves. 
Now, what I believe myself is, that the 
deserving poor,as a general rule through- 
out the country, would infinitely prefer 
that they should receive assistance, no 
matter from what source or from what 
quarter that assistance comes, in quite 
another form. It must not be forgotten, 
and I think it has been pointed out in the 
course of the Debate to-night, that, except 
in the Metropolis, the instanees appear to 
be comparatively rare in which the aged 
and deserving poor are ever forced into 
the workhouse against their wishes. That 
case does not hold good in the Metropolis 
itself ; the Metropolis is subject to diffe- 
rent conditions, under which the aged and 
deserving poor are relieved out the Metro- 
politan Common Poor Fund. The relief 
being given in that. way, the tendency on 
the part of the Guardians is to place the 
aged and deserving poor inside the work- 
house if they can. But those conditions 
do not prevail in the country, and I think 
I am stating a fact when I say it is per- 
fectly notorious that in the vast majority 
of cases all over the country the aged poor 
are not forced into the workhouse against 
their will. They receive outdoor relief in- 
stead. The great blot on the present sys- 
tem is that that relief is given rather in- 
discriminately sometimes, and at the 
sane time, though that relief is given, 
vhen ‘it is given it is ‘very ‘far 
from being adequate. If you were to 
outdoor relief * adequate, whére 
the unfortunate man or woman is 
at home, to live on, either in their own 
home, or in the house of some 6f their 
relatives, or anywhere’ where they can 
take care of themselves—you may call it a 
pension, or anything you like—I am per- 
fectly convinced myself that it would be 
very much better for them, and more 
economical for you. And I am perfectly 
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satisfied that the poor themselves would 


infinitely prefer it. In that case there 
would still remain to be considered the 
case of the aged and deserving poor who 
are feeble, crippled, or suffering from sick- 
ness, and who would require constant 
hursing, and what is commonly knowa as 
hospital attendance, for whom, of zourse, 
the cottage home would be altogether ur- 
suited ; and in any scheme for Poor Law 
Reform, which appears to be universally 
expectéd, and which must come, some pro- 
vision must be made for them. The fact 
is that the more this question is con- 
sidered and the more it is examined into, 
the more difficult it will be found to give 
cflect. to these proposals, and to the 
wishes and desires of the honourable 
Members themselves through the ma- 
chinery of the Parish Councils. Of 
that I am _ perfectly convinced. I 
should also like to remind the House 
of this—if it was found to be pos- 
sible—what you would do would be, after 
all, only reverting to the whole system 
which existed prior to the year 1834, the 
evils of which and the machinery of which 
are historical, and were universally con- 
demned by all people of the times. Now, 
I have pointed out some matters to the 
House in connection with this Bill which 
appear to me to be deserving of very 
serious consideration, and though I think 
they require to be thought out a great 
deal more than they have been, it is only 
because I have thought it my duty to 
point them out as distinctly as I could to 
the House, and not in the least from any 
want of sympathy with the views of my 
honourable Friend. Now, that being so, 
I may naturally be asked if those are the 
views which we entertain, and which are 
entertained by our colleagues as_ well, 

how is it that we have done nothing in 
this matter ourselves? It would not be 
acourate to say that. It would be very 
far from accurate to say that the Govern- 
ment had dene nothing in the matter at 
the present time. I may remind the 
House that a good deal has been done— 
or, at all events, something has been done 
already—in the direction desired by 
henourable Members by improved ad- 
ministration. Shortly after the Govern- 


ment came into office it was my duty to 
examine into this question, and my col- 
leagues and myself shortly came to the 
conclusion that it was desirable to call the 
attention of all the different Boards of 
Guardians in this country to the desir- 
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ability of trying, by means of improved 
administration, to do something in the 

nature of drawing a greater distinction 
between the poor who are deserving and 
those who cannot be included in the cate- 
gory. As long ago as July, 1896, we ad- 
dressed a Circular to all the different 
Boards of Guardians in the country 
drawing their attention to the de- 
sirability of classifying more strictly 
the aged and deserving poor in the 
workhouses. In connection with that, 
we called their attention to what is called 
the General Consolidated Order, an Order 
which was passed many years ago, and 
which provides that Guardians shall, so 
far as circumstances may permit, divide 
and further sub-divide the inmates, 
having regard to their moral character 
and previous habits, upon any other 
grounds that might seem to be important. 
We asked them to give special attention 
to this matter, so that all those whose 
circumstances had become so reduced ds 
to force them into the workhouse, but who 
had been up to the time of their going 
there leading decent. and respectable lives, 
should be separated from others who, 
from their habits or speech, or for any 
other reason, were likely to cause them 
any discomfort. We also issued a sepa- 
rate Circular, in which we drew attention 
to the fact that there should be special 
facilities given for their friends to visit 
them, and for them to visit their friends, 
and that they might be permitted out. for 
that and other purposes, and, when they 
desired it, they should also be permitted 
to attend their own place of worship on 
Sunday ; and, further, we suggested that 
wherever it might be possible, further 
arrangements might be made for the im- 
provement of their condition. Sometime 
after that Circular was issued we pro- 
ceeded to make inquiries in order to ascer- 
tain what the effect had been. I am very 
glad to say that in a great number of 
cases full advantage has been taken of the 
suggestions which were made, but I regret 
that, with regard to the separation of the 
deserving from the undeserving poor in 
the greater number of the workhouses of 
the kingdom, that was found to be im:- 
possible, owing to the structure of 
the building. In addition to these 
things, we also drew attention to 
nursing and attendance. We issucd 
an order in which we prohibited one 
of the things that it has been proposed 
to do here—namely, that the attendants 
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should be paupers receiving relief. That 
was found to be so exceedingly disadvan- 
tageous before that we felt it our duty to 
prohibit them from nursing the sick, and 
we insisted upon trained attendants being 
retained, to be there night and day. And 
within 18 months of the issue of that cir- 
cular the suggestions which we made to 
the Guardians had, I am glad to say, been 
almost universally acted upon. So I do 
not think it would be quite accurate to say 
that little or nothing has been done by 
the present Government in the direction 
which the honourable Gentleman who 
moves the Second Reading of this Bill de- 
sires. The question of Poor Law Reform 
at the time to which I refer was perhaps 
a little overshadowed by the question of 
old-age pensions until after the issue of 
that important report of the Commission. 
Since then renewed attention has un- 
doubtedly been directed towards this 
question. This is an instance of it, and 
an attempt has been made to deal with 
one branch of that important subject. It 
is only one out of a great number of sug- 
gestions which are being put forward at 
the present time. Another one is the 
matter which I have just been referring 
to. Some people think that something 
may be done, that the desired reform may 
be affected by what is called classification 
in the workhouse, where the deserving 
poor should be kept separate, and under 
different regulations from those who are 
not included in the category. I say, some- 
thing has already been done in that direc- 
tion, but in many cases, I regret to say, 
the structure of the buildings themselves 
has proved a formidable difficulty. Then 
there is another point. I see that it is 
stated that there is more accommodation 
in the workhouses than is needed for the 
paupers, and that it is now wasted, and 
might be put to other purposes. I read 
a most interesting paper upon this subject 
some years ago, in which it was suggested 
to utilise all this vacant room by separat- 
ing the houses and dividing some of them, 
in which, under one authority, certain of 
the inmates who were to be selected, by 
competent authorities, as deserving, 
should reside. The remainder would be 
retained in the workhouse. There is a 
great deal to be said on both sides of this 
question—arguments that it would be im- 
possible for me to enter into at any 
length to-night. I may say, however, 
with regard to the views that have been 
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laid before the Houso to-night as to the 
surplus accommodation in the work- 
houses, that I have already taken steps 
to acquire full and correct information 
upon the point which I hope to be in pos: 
session of at no very distant period. I 
thought, again, as to the providing of 
separate and new accommodation, apart 
from the workhouse, by means of alms- 
houses or cottage homes, or infirmaries, 
or hospitals, for those who might be con- 
sidered deserving; then, again, there is 
the proposal of making outdoor relief, 
given under careful and proper supervi- 
sion where it is given, adequate and more 
sufficient than it is at the present time. 
With regard to the whole of these pro- 
posals, or with regard to which of them is 
the best, whether the desired reform is 
affected by one or by the other, or whether 
by a combination of them all—those are 
all questions I acknowledge which de- 
mand, and which, indeed, I may sav here, 
receive the earnest consideration of the 
Government of the present time. Having 
said that, Sir, with regard to the Bill 
now before the House, and with regard to- 
which the House would desire, I suppose, 
to come to a decision this afternoon, I 
gather from the Debate, so far as I can 
grasp, what appears to me to be the very 
wide and general feeling of this House, 
that there is a very great desire to affirm 
what is described on both sides of the 
House as the “ principle of relief.” The 
honourable Members of this House are of 
opinion that a distinction ought to be 
made in the treatment between the de- 
serving and the undeserving poor. That 
is a@ matter in which, so far as I know, 
there is no difference of opinion whatever 
between us; and it being understood that 
that is the principle we desire to put forth 
by the passing of this Bill, and subject to 
this Bill, before it goes any further, going 
before a Select Committee to be corrected 
in its shortcomings and manv defects, 
which so many honourable Gentlemen 
have pointed out; so far as | am con- 
cerned, I shall offer no opposition to the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 


*Sir W. FOSTER (Derbyshire, Ilkes- 
ton): I congratulate the right honourable 
Gentleman on the conclusion at which he 
has arrived. I do not see how he could 
have arrived at any other conclusion, but, 
at the same time, in the course of his 
speech, while he rather sneered at what 
he called ancient history, he was forced 
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to admit that the question has excited 
a great deal of interest. I believe his 
position on this Bill and its fate to-day, 
and the fate of the Bill itself, are due to 
the effect of what has taken place in the 
country with regard to old-age pensions. 
This Bill I regard as a definite result of 
the hopes that have been held cut to the 
working-classas of this country by the 
Members of the present Government, that 
they should have a certain provision made 
for them other than the Poor Law in their 
old age. Now, the right honourable 
Gentleman has referred with admirable 
sentiment to the principle of this Bill. 


I think we shall find that those 
who vote for the Second Reading 


of the Bill will confirm _ this 
House in its opinion that the time 
has come when some steps should be taken 
by which the deserving poor, when they 
attain a certain age, shall be placed in a 
position, by some means or other, whereby 
they can avoid the stigma of pauperism. 
There is a desire on the part of the poorer 
inhabitants of this country that some 
means should be’ provided for them out- 
side the Poor Law. I think that the time 
has come when such provision should be 
made, although we may, by making that 
provision, do that which we do not desire 
—that is to say, make a second authority. 
I think it is a grave step to take, but it is 
an inevitable step, and that is evidently 
the opinion of my right honourable Friend 
who is going to support the Second Read- 
ing. With reference to the details of the 
Bill, to which he has referred, I should 
like to say a word or two with respect to 
the criticisms that have been made upon 
it by him. I do not think those criticisms 
are so serious as he appeared to think 
himself. One of the great defects of the 
Bill, ard one that would have to 
be remedied before it passes into 
law, is the absence of any resi- 
dential qualification on the part of 
the person who is seeking to obtain relief. 
It seems to me that some qualification as 
to previous residence in the locality should 
be inserted in its provisions, otherwise it 
might be that.a man might go from one 
place to another in order that he might be 
able to find a cottage home when he was 
no longer able to work. Of course, in doing 
that he would only be imitating the 
policy largely adopted by a certain class, 
vith limited means, who migrate to places 
like Bedford and Birmingham, where 
there are large endowed schools where 
Sir W. Foster. 
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they can get cheap education for their 
children; and it would not be any 
special vice on the part of the labouring 
poor if they followed that example. 
The right honourable Gentleman 
also said the one great difficulty was that 
you have one authority raising the 
money while you have another authority 
spending it. That may be a de- 
fect, but if it is, then I hope we shall 
soon have the right honourable Genitle- 
man converted to our opinions on the sub- 
ject of Grants-in-aid, because that is the 
very thing which occurs there. Then the 
right honourable Gentleman referred to 
the difficulties which some of the inmates 
would have in the choice of their 
companions in cottage homes. But 
those are the difficulties which make 
the poor house intolerable, to a greater 
degree, to the deserving poor, and 
which would be mitigated by such legis- 
lation as this, where they would be clas- 
sified. As the right honourable Gentle- 
man admits, the poor of a deserving 
character, and of blameless life, are now 
very often obliged to associate with some 
of the most worthless characters in the 
world, who have been brought to that 
condition by their own vices and dissclute 
lives. Now, under the system which pro- 
posed, this could not be one-thousandth 
part as bad, inasmuch as every inmate 
would be selected by responsible local 
authority. The right honourable Gentle- 
man is agreed that the great principle 
and the object of this Bill is to keep the 
aged and deserving poor out of the work- 
house. In that admission he gives us our 
case, 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: No, that is 
our case. 

*Sir W. FOSTER: It is the principle 
of the promoter of this Bill, to be perhaps 
more accurate ; he wants to keep the aged 
and deserving poor out of the workhouse, 
and that is a principle which the right 
honourable Gentleman admits when he 
votes in favour of the Second Reading. I 
think he has stated asa fact, that the Cir- 
cular of which he told us has not led yet, 
and is not likely to lead in the future, to 
any classification of the poor within the 
workhouse walls. It cannot be done, be 
cause to carry it out you must either take 
all the workhouses over ‘a large area, so 
as to classify the inmates in each, or else 
erect other buildings. _I would rather 
see, Mr. Speaker, if money is to be ex- 
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pended, I would rather see an expendi- 
ture of money in the erection of other 
buildings, for the purpose of keeping these 
people from the taint of the workhouse 
poor, than I would see new wings built 
on to the existing workhouses. The 
right honourable Gentleman has said 
that apart from the workhouse, the poor 
are being relieved out of doors by the 
Poor Law authority. We want them to 
be relieved without any reference to the 
Poor Law authority at all. But when he 
says there is not this evil in the rural 
district, then I think, on full considera- 
tion, he will find that it is a most serious 
evil in the rural district. The aged and 
deserving poor are drawn into the work- 
houses there when they can _ no 
longer work, and even so Jately as last 
year, | might point out to the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman, that able-bodied men 
in full work were drawn in on account of 
the disgraceful way in which the poor are 
koused in the rural districts. The hous- 
ing of the poor in the rural districts is so 
bad that I know cases of men in full work 
who had to take their wives and families 
into the workhouse, because there was no 
means of providing shelter for them, and 
the men came out of the workhouse every 
morning to go to work. This went on for 
some little time, until the matter became 
known to the local authority, and one 
man’s wife and family were turned into 
the road, and that man had to become 
a pauper himself, because the housing 
of the district in which he lives is so bad 
that there is no shelter for a wage-earn- 
ing man’s wife and family. I believe 
under Clause “9” of a Bill like this, that 
if these houses were erected in the first 
instance for the aged end deserving poor, 
it they did not happen to be immediately 
required for that purpose then they could 
under Clause “9” be let out to people 
vho could not get decent houses in any 
Gther way. The object of this Bill is to 
enforce a wiser and more humane treat- 
ment in the case of the aged and deserv- 
ing poor, and to extend the law so as to 
benefit the people of, say, 65 years of 
age and upwards, who are unable to work, 
without the pauperising effect of the 
l'oor Law. I believe that this Bill, if 
it is passed, will enable many a poor 
family to retain its self-respect, owing to 
the fact that they have never received 
Poor Law relief, and that it will brightea 
the evening of many a poor man’s toiling 
life. It is a Bill which is just in its 
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objects, and I believe sincerely humane in 
its motives. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.}: I am 
glad the right honourable Gentleman 
wound up his speech as he did, because 
it proves to us that in his opinion the 
time has come when this matter must be 
seriously dealt with. Now, of course, 
this Bill, like every other upon this sub- 
ject, although perfect in principle, is full 
of difficulties in detail. I have had the 
honour to bring in a Bill on the subject 
of old age pensions many times; and 
every Bill that has béen brought in was 
lost because the details were not satis- 
factory to every Member in the House. . 
There must be difficulties in details, and 
there must be points in the Bill which 
must affect people differently, and might 
be varied so as to accord with the 
opinions of the different members. We 
have pledged ourselves, it seems to me, 
for many years to do something to make 
a distinction between the deserving poor 
at the end of their lives, and those who 
cannot be called deserving. ‘This Bill, 
though not by any means a perfect Mea- 
sure, does attempt to do that. It seems 
to me that the details must be gone into 
very carefully in the Committee upstairs, 
so that this should not be made 
simply a means of outdoor relief to the 
deserving, necessitous, and aged poor. If 
the Bill is to really carry out the object 
which we all wish, then numbers of the 
deserving and necessitous poor who have 
spent their lives honourably should have 
some better means than they have at 
picsent, to relieve them in their time of 
need. I shall certainly support this Bill 
as being a step in the right direction, 
though I am sorely disappointed, as a 
London Member, by the fact that it 
does not attempt to include London in its 
cperation. That, however, is a -yuestion 
to be submitted tothe Committee. I 
would agree to London not coming within 
the operation of this Biil, but as a Lon- 
don Member, I should be very much dis- 
appointed if it was thought that the 
London poor are altcgether improvident 
and undeserving. I know that there are 
many persons in London who have lived 
their lives and done their duty as well 
as could be expected of anybody, and I 
believe that no Bill can be completely 
satisfactory—that is my opinion—unless 
you include London in it. But these are 
matters of detail, and I am extremely 
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glad that the Government is able to see 
its way to allow this Bill to go for a Second 
Reading. I think it will be of great use 
if it only goes to Committee, and I think 
it may possibly help to lead on to the re- 
sult to which we are all pledged, and 
which we all so desire, that there should 
be some distinction made with regard to 
the azed and deserving poor. There is 
one danger even in passing this Measure 
which we must by no means ignore. We 
must not let this be considered a final 
rettlement of the whole question upon 
which the Government is pledged. The 
Government is pledged to bring in a 
Measure for the deserving poor. That 
they have promised to do. It is a step 
in the right direction, but I believe be- 
fore the end of the Session the Govern- 
ment will pass a Measure far greater and 
wider in its scope than this. 


*Cartarn CHALONER (Wilts, West- 
bury): As a staunch advocate of the 
principle contained in this Bill, I cannot 
but welcome the apparently sudden con- 
version of the Party who sit opposite, 
who have hitherto so persistently thrown 
cold water on any suggestion of a simi- 
lar kind which has come from the 
Unionist Party. I believe, Sir, although 
we are all agreed as to the principles of 
this Bill, the question we have to con- 
sider is not whether the Bill is intended 
to, and will, have the effect of carrying 
out the wishes and desires of its sup 
porters and promoter, but the way in 
which the effect will be carried out. Now, 
i believe, reading the Bill as I have, that 
it means nothing more or less than a 
proposal to change the name of the work- 
house. At present there is a great stigma 
attached to that house, which creates a 
good deal of dread and horror in the 
minds of the working classes. But I do 
not believe that if you change the name 
of the workhouse to “cottage homes,” 
which would have to be under 
supervision, that it would in the 
least remove that dread and terror 
from the minds of the poor, or 
meet the object that we have in view, 
and to which we are pledged. I con- 
sider that the Bill is far too indefinite ; 
it does not either say what it is going 
to do, or how it is going to do it; and I 
think that all these objections go to 
show that while we all admit the prin- 
ciple, we ought to take all possible pre- 
cautions to insure that when the Bill 
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goes before the Select Committee, it 
shall receive that investigation and ex- 
amination without which it is impossible 
for it to become law. Ibelieve this is only 
the fringe of a very much larger question, 
and I hope it may prove to be the first 
step in the direction of a reform of the 
whole of the Poor Laws of this country. 
The first step is to open up the question, 
and get accepted the principle of reform 
of the Poor Laws, and when that is done 
it will, I hope, open the way to a much 
larger and wider measure of reform at 
the hands of the Government, which 
shall have as its object and effect to 
remove the poor from the miseries 
of the workhouse, and so render their 
declining days better and _ happier, by 
enabling them to end their days in peace 
in their own cottages, and surrounded by 
their friends and relations. When the 
Second Reading is carried by the general 
consent of the House, as I believe it will 
be, I trust it will be taken as an earnest 
on behalf of the Government that they 
intend to tackle and deal with this sub- 
ject during this Parliament, and to pass 
into law a Jarger Measure for the ameli- 
oration of the condition of the deserving 
poor. 

*CotoneL WELBY (Taunton): I as- 
sume that as it is the wish of every 
Member who, like myself, approves the 
principles of this Bill, that something 
should be done upon this question of the 
deserving and aged poor. I am one of 
those who believe that the time has come 
when we ought to discriminate between 
the deserving and the undeserving poor, 
who are, I believe, driven into the work- 
house, or to the very point of starvation, 
because they will not face the terror and 
tyranny of the present system of Poor 
Law relief. Many references have 
been made to-day to  almeshouses. 
In the borough which I represent 
there are many almshouses, and I 
believe it is almost universally  ac- 
knowledged’ that those almshouses are 
most carefully managed, and that the 
inmaies are carefully selected. TI aim told 
that when a vacancy occurs, that at every 
election that takes place there are 60 or 
70 applicants, all absolutely worthy and 
deserving, for a single vacancy. Those 
are not from all the country round, but 
are especially connected with the town 
in which these almshouses are to be 
found; I believe that it is the fact 
that there are considerable numbers in 
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the country, at large, who deserve some 
better treatment in their old age than 
that which is meted out by the work- 
house. One of the objections to the 
details of the Bill is, in my opinion, that 
the area of the parish, or the group of the 
parishes, is too small to be satisfactorily 
worked under any such circumstances as 
this. It might lend itself to buildings 
being constructed to a larger extent than 
the old people of 65, who were aged 
and deserving, with the result that it 
would no longer be the deserving, but the 
undeserving who would be selected for 
these homes. And in that way I believe 
the Bill would do harm instead of good. 
But the real difficulty of this question 
of cottage homes, or old age pensions, is 
discriminating between the deserving and 
the undeserving. It is quite true that 
this Bill shuts out London, and I sm 
bound to admit that I do not think 
any Bill will pass this House which does 
not take in London with the rest of the 
country. But are there not other great 
cities—Liverpool, for instance, Manches 
ter, Birmingham, and West Ham? How 
can you discriminate between the one and 
the other there. No doubt it is easy 
enough to trace a man’s career in the 
country, but how is it possible in these 
large cities, where they have a migra- 
tory poor, to discriminate between one 
and another; to know what a man has 
been doing; to know whether he has 
committed himself; to know whether he 
has been industrious ; or a ne’er-do-well. 
But we must try to apply the same system 
to’the great cities as is applied to the 
country, even if you exclude London from 
the operation of the Bill. I know very 
well that in East London particularly, 
these men come and go. Sometimes their 
departure is caused by the work having 
been finished upon which they are en- 
gaged, and sometimes it is owing to the 
fact that their credit is extended to ite 
limit. How can you trace these people 
who move so frequently. I say that be- 
fore you can get to a satisfactory stage 
of discriminating between the deserving 
and the undeserving, you must have a 
universal system of compulsory registra- 
tion. It does seem to me that there 
should be some qualification, some means 
of tracing a man’s career, to ascertain 
whether he is thoroughly deserving. And 
if compulsory registration is not effected, 
then why should we not have some system 
of voluntary registration, by means of 
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which unfortunate men and women could 
qualify for a pension, or a cottage home? 
Whether it be by compulsory or voluntary 
registration, let the thing be so arranged 
that it is possible to trace a man’s career 
from the age of 55 to 65, when he applies 
to become an inmate of a cottage home. 
It is only by some such method as that 
that it will be in any way possible to 
separate those who are deserving from 
those who are not, and that is the whole 
principle upon which we accept this Bill. 
In my constituency there are a large 
number of friendly societies, and last 
month at a meeting of these societies a 
resolution was passed that cottage homes 
should be established. Therefore, in sup- 
porting the right honourable Gentleman’s 
condition that this Bill should go to a 
Select Committee, and voting for the 
Second Reading of the measure. I am not 
only expressing my own opinion upon the 
subject, but by my vote I am representing 
the opinions of a great majority of my 
constituents as well. 


CotonEL KENYON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
shire, Newport): The honourable Gen- 
tleman expressed a wish that this would 
not be a Bill for pauperising the poor, 
but it appears to me that it will be cal- 
culated to pauperise the small ratepayer. 
The small ratepayers’ interests do not 
appear to have been looked at so closely 
as they might by the honourable Gen- 
tlemen who are advocating a difference 
in the treatment of the aged and de 
serving poor when they come to a time 
of need. But there is one thing of which 
I am exceedingly glad, and that is that 
it is impossible to make Party capital 
out of this Measure ; but before we leave 
the subject altogether, perhaps it would 
be well to see how serious is the step 
which the House is now asked to take. 
A very great question underlies the pro- 
visions of this Bill, a question which must 
be acknowledged by all. It must be 
acknowledged that. every parish in every 
county could demand that the provisions 
of this Bill should be immediately put 
in force ; and there is not the least likeli- 
hood that one parish in a county would 
stand back whilst the other parishes in 
the county are taking advantage of this 
Act. Therefore, like sensible people, we 
must be prepared to face the cost which 
must be incurred in providing for the 
needs of every parish in the country. 
Another thing which must be faced is 
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the certainty that you will not be able 
to obtain these cottage homes by any 
process except that of building them. 
You may be told that in some cases you 
will be able to hire them, but every man 
knows that your only means of providing 
them will be to buy the sites and build. 
Now, I do not know that honourable 
Members quite realise what that means. 
Take a county of 250 parishes; in each 
of those 250 parishes you have to erect 
a building which will comfortably ac- 
commodate say six poor inmates and one 
attendant. Now, I have some experi- 
ence of providing houses for the working 
classes, and I say I doubt whether you 
could provide such a building as would 
suit that purpose under a capital cost 
of £400. And if that is the case; in 
that one county of 250 parishes you will 
have an initial capital cost of £100,000. 
£100,000 at 24 per cent is £2,500 a year. 
You say you will avoid that cost by hir 
ing these houses; but if you hire them 
at £10 a year, which is about what you 
would have to pay, the cost is £2,500 
just the same. I am not arguing that 
the cost is excessive, or that the result 
that you wish to attain is not worth it, 
but, I do say, do not let us go into 
the question blindfold, and without 
some idea of how much we shall here 
after ask the ratepayer to spend upoa 
this scheme. Now, having got the 
houses in the 250 parishes, you have 
to find the means for maintaining them, 
and the inmates. Of course that is gene- 
rally accepted; therefore you would 
have, if you had to deal with the illus- 
tration which I put to you, to deal with 
1,500 people, each home containing six 
poor inmates and an attendant. The 
cost per year to maintain each inmate 
would be £20 a year. Then you 
have to provide the attendants, which 
cannot be done at a cost of less than 
another £200 or £300 a year; then you 
have the upkeep of the buildings, which 
you cannot expect will be less than £5 
a year, making another £1,200, and 
this would bring the annual total expen- 
diture up to £31,450, of which the 
County Council is to be called upon to 
pay three-quarters, or £23,600. Now a 
penny rate in the county in many cases 
does not produce more than £6,000, so 
that if my calculations are approximately 
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correct, you would inflict upon the county 
another fourpenny rate. In addition 
to which the parish itself will be com- 
pelled to pay the remaining quarter. 
Now this is a very serious problem, yet 
I have not keard a single Member deal 
with the business side of the question 
at all. There have been a great many 
speeches upon this subject, and a great 
many objections made to the details of 
this Bill, but no two seem to have 
been alike. But two great objects 
which are always being put forward 
as necessary to attain, are to de 
crease the rates which are an _ ever- 
growing burden upon the ratepayers, 
and simplify the administration of 
authority by, if possible, putting it into 
more single hands than it is at present. 
I have no desire to criticise this Bill, 
which is a petty measure after all. The 
debate will be principally useful, be- 
cause it has secured from the Government 
a full and fair statement that the great 
question of the treatment of the deserv- 
ing poor is one with which they are 
prepared to deal. It may be that if 
this Bill is accepted and brought in, it 
would do great mischief to a larger 
und more comprehensive measure which, 
I believe, the Government will bring in; 
but I do not think it can be adopted at 
all unless it is remodelled to a very 
considerable extent. I can only record 
my great satisfaction at the fact that 
the Government are apparently alive to 
their responsibilities with regard to 
this matter, and can only hope that be- 
fore long, within a reasonable time, that 
we shall receive their views dealing 
with this question in a more comprehen- 
sive way than can ever be done by this 
small Bill. 


Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.): The 
honourable Gentleman moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill raised a 
question of very great interest to every 
Member of this House, and the whole 
course of the debate has shown how 
deep the interest is; and honourable 
Members’ representing, like myself, 
Scotch constituencies, cannot help but 
be drawn into any debate which deais 
with such a large subject as the better 
relief of the poor. Now, the honourabie 
Gentleman, in moving the Second Read- 
ing of this measure, alluded to old age 
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pensions, and, although he is not very 
clear upon the subject of this Bill, he 
made a direct challenge to Members on 
this side of the House, and said he did 
not believe there was a single honourable 
Member on this side of the House who 
believed that a Measure dealing with 
old age pensions would be brought in 
for many years. I do not want to be in 
any way discourteous, but I must say 
that, knowing how the statesmen on 
this side of the House are identified with 
the question, I certainly do believe we 
shall find before many years are past 
old age pensions being dealt with in a 
satisfactory Measure; but I think this 
Measure for the better treatment of the 
deserving poor is somewhat analogous 
and quite as interesting to many of the 
Members in this House. We see in 
Scotland those somewhat bleak and bar- 
ren buildings which are known by the 
name of the poor-house, and see the 
glorious picture which has been drawn 
in this House, which conjures up to 
one’s imagination a glorious picture of 
a comfortable country home in_ the 
midst of gardens, with brilliant roses 
over the porch, and we feel sad that this 
Bill only proposes to deal with the psor 
of England, and does not propose to ex- 
tend the great benefit to Scotland. But 
I think that this Bill does, to some ex- 
tent, interest both Scotland and Ireland 
as well, and must have been drawn by a 
Scotchman. Because, in looking into 
it, and examining the Bill, you will find 
that, although the expenses are paid by 
the rates, there is nothing to prevent a 
Scotchman or an Irishman from partici- 
pating in the future in the benefits of 
these cottage homes. Providing that 
they attained the age of 65—which 
age entitled them to be admitted to 
these rural homes—there was only one 
qualification which they had to pro 
duce: they must be necessitous, and 
they must be deserving. No one woud 
deny that Scotchmen, as a rule, are 
necessitous, and the whole of the 
Scotch nation is deserving. Under 
these circumstances, if this Bill passes 
into law in: its present form what 
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will you have? I picture to myself the 
glowing satisfaction with which I can ap- 
proach my constituents and point out to 
those who are approaching 65 years of age 
that if they go into the beautiful neigh- 
bourhood of Surrey and , Sussex they will 
find waiting for them cottage homes with 
flower gardens round them, and an atten- 
dant provided by the County Council. It 
is not even necessary, according to the 
Bill, that they should be able to show 
any length of residence in the locality. 
In addition to the cottage homes, 
it is suggested that the Government 
should provide each occupant with £5 a 
year, so that the old people may be 
enabled to live in comparative comfort 
for the rest of their days. One honourable 
Member suggests that they should also be 
provided with whisky from some part of 
Scotland. I do not agree, of course, with 
that proposal, but there is nothing in the 
Bill to prevent even that somewhat ad- 
vanced suggestion being adopted. The 
Bill says they shall have “suitable con- 
sideration,” and I do not know whether, 
to a Scotchman who has been accustomed 
to whisky, this beverage might not be 
considered as a medical comfort by the 
doctor. I think I have said sufficient to 
show that the Bill, as it stands at present, 
is hardly one which the English Members 
of this House would like to see passed into 
law. I appreciate the object of the Bill 
and I am gladto hear that it will besub- 
mitted to a Select Committee. I trust 
that, as a result of the deliberations of 
the Committee, we shall have a Measure 
which will be of advantage not only to 
England, but also to Scotland and Ire- 
land. 


Sir J. LENG (Dundee): Mr. Spoaker, 
although it is not proposed that this Bill 
shall extend to Scotland, there can be no 


doubt that if it passes through 
this House it will soon be followed 
by a Bill extending it to the 


north of the Tweed. Therefore, as a 
Scotch Member, I have, like my honour- 
able Friend who has just spoken, some 
interest in this Bill The title of the Bill 
has something very enticing, very poetic, 
and very philanthropic about it, but it is. 
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one of those Measures which aim rather 
at making people comfortable in their 
poverty than at raising them out of their 
poverty. I should not ‘have entered into 
this discussion except for the fact that I 
am acquainted with a town in Yorkshire 
which is richly endowed with almshouses, 
with common pastures, and with other 
means of supplementing the incomes of 
the working people in the town, and my 
observations of that town, compared with 
many smaller towns in Scotland, lead me 
to the conclusion that if you supplement 
the resources of the working classes in 
this way you do much to take away from 
them a desirable stimulus to improve their 
position, to rely upon their own exertions, 
and to endeavour by thrift and industry 
to prepare for their old age. Relying on 
the prospect—the almost certain assur- 
ance—that on attaining acertain age they 
will obtain admission to an elmshouse, 
and relying also on the fact that they can 
pasture their cows and sheep free of 
charge, the young men of the town I am 
referring to are induced to remain in the 
téwn instead of going into larger centres 
of industry, or, as young Scotchmen are 
accustomed to, going abroad to all parts 
of the world. They remain in a compara 
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tively struggling condition, marry early, 
and ar: content to be on the verge of pau- 
perism all the days of their lives. I am | 
not, therefore, so convinced, as many of | 
the Members who have addressed the 
House to-day, that the principle of the 
Bill is right. I would much more heartily 
and strongly support that class of legisla- 
tion which would stimulate men and 
women, by relying on themselves, and on 
their own industry and good conduct, to 
prepare for old age. At the same time, 
I am strongly of opinion that the cottage 
system is in all respects very much better 
than the barrack system, and I think it 
would be far better for the poor to be dis- 
tributed over the country and in the 
suburbs of large towns than to be herded 
(ogether in large barrack-like institutions. 
it is very evident that the details of the 
Hill now before the House will require 
very careful consideration, which I have 
no doubt will be accorded to it when it 





comes before the Committee. 
Sir Jd. Leng. 
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Mr. CUMMING MACDONA (South- 
wark, Rotherhithe): Mr. Speaker, I 
congratulate the House on the con- 
sensus of opinion which seems to 
pervade it in favour of making 
adequate provision for the people of thia 
country when they are old, and I am cen 
tain that we can with confidence leave 
the questions of detail to Her Majesty’s 
Government. But I should like to inform 
the House what has been done in the diree 
tion of providing cottage homes by the 
working-class constituency which I have 
the honour to represent. Rotherhithe has 
already agreed, in its Vestry, to build 
almshouses for the aged poor in that dis- 
trict, and I think this is an example which 
might well be followed by other local 
authorities. 


Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham): Mr. Speaker, if this Bill is a good 
Bill, London ought certainly to be in 
cluded in its scope. Though I do not 
wish to reiterate the statements that 
have been made by so many honourable 
Members, I must say that I am in favour 
of some alteration in the present 
Poor Law. I think better classification 
of the deserving poor is absolutely neces- 
sary, but it remains to be seen whether 
the method proposed in this Bill is the 
best one to carry that into effect. I was 
very much impressed by the statement of 
the honourable Baronet, the Member for 
Dundee, that when exceptional advan- 
tages are held out to the poor it does 
much to take from them a desirable sti- 
mulus to improve their position and to 
prepare for old age, relying on their own 
exertions. Under this Bill the people 
who are to select deserving applicants are 
those very people themselves. Every- 
body knows that in the smaller villages 
the Parish Councils consist of the labour- 
ing class, yet it is the labouring class in 
this Bill who are to choose whether they 
are themselves to have the benefit, at 
somebody else’s expense, of cottage 
homes. I do not know that I can go quite 
so far as the honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Rotherhithe and say that the 
financial arrangements of every Bill 
should be left in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. I believe the Government are ex- 
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irc:nely capable, but I would not go so far 
as that. I hope that in the Committee, 
or in some further stage in this House, 
care will be taken to alter the clause to 
which I have just alluded. It seems to 
me that the proper people io settle 
whether or not a man is deserving are the 
present Poor Law Guardians, who should 
le, as they are at present, subject. to the 
ecntrol of the Local Government Board. 
Almost every speaker has said that he is 
not at all desirous of supporting a Bill 
which will in any way pauperise the 
people, but if the clause to which I have 
referred is left in, it may very easily have 
that cffect. The placing of the cost of 
this measure on the County Councils, 
whilst the benefits are enjoyed by other 
people, is another serious drawback, and 
[ trust thatin Committee this Bill, which 
undoubtedly does introduce a good prin- 
ciple, will be carefully éonsidered ; and 
that the Ccmmittee, while anxious to 
bring about some amelioration of the lot 
of the deserving poor, will not by their 
kindness and good nature be led away 
into bringing in a measure which will tend 
to go back to the system of indiscriminate 
outdoor relief. 


Sik F. POWELL (Wigan): = Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to say a few words 
with reference to what is being done by 
the Bradford Union. That large Union 
is now governed by a Board of Guardians 
who are introducing at the cost of im- 
mense labour the principle of classifica- 
tion. The lot of those who prove them- 
sclves deserving and necessitous is made 
as comfortable as possible, and they are 
exempted from many of the conditions 
attaching to life in the workhouse. _ If 
that can be done by so large a Union as 
the Bradford Union, I do not see why it 
should not be done by other Boards of 
Guardians throughout the country. I 
think we should see whether we could not 
apply on a larger scale the system whith 
has been adopted with such excellent 
results in Bradford. The question 
whether the deserving poor who will come 
within this Bill should be placed in a 
workhouse or in some other building is a 
difficult question. I think they ought to 
be lodged in separate dwellings, and I am 
glad that, that is one of the principles con- 
tained in this Bill. I feel, however, that 
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this Bill as it stands cannot become law. 
There is much that is defective in it. I 
think more elaborate machinery is neces- 
sary. You want relieving officers or other 
officials who should investigate each case, 
and there should also be proper supervi- 
sicn of each of these buildings. But these 
are, after all, questions of detail. I am 
glad the House accepts the principle that 
better provision is necessary for the de- 
serving poor in their old age, and as the 
Bill is to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee I gladly support its Second Read- 
ing. 


Question put, 


Read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


Ordered, that the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records.—(Sir John Hutton.) 


OCCUPYING TENANTS’ ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL. 


On the order for the Second Reading of 
this Bill, 


Mr. BARTLEY: Mr. Speaker, this 
opens up a very old subject which has 
been before the House and before the 
Town Holdings Committee for many years, 
and its object is to facilitate the purchase 
by the occupying tenant of the freehold 
of the premises in which he lives and car- 
ries on his business. Of course it is im- 
possible at this hour of the day, when we 
shall adjourn in a few minutes, to enter 
at any length into this very large and com- 
plicated question. Some 10 or 12 years 
ago this House appointed a Committee, 
which sat four or five years, to consider 
the question of the occupation of holdings 
by tenants in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, and that Committee, on which I 
had the honour of a seat, gave consider- 
able attention to the general system of the 
tenure of land and the way in which it 
was possible to reform it. At that time 
there was, as there is now, a very strong 
feeling amongst a great portion of the 
community, especially the community re- 
siding in the large towns, and, above all, 
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in London, that there is considerable 
hardship in the present system in which 
land and houses are held, and that it 
would be only right and politic, both 
from a social and political standpoint, 
to give greater facilities for acquiring 
freehold to those who occupy houses 
either for residence or for purposes of 
business. The Committee inquired with 
great care into the various questions con- 
nected with the subject, and, although 
they were in favour of a freehold tenure, 
yet they pointed out that in many large | 
towns, such as London, where the lease- | 
hold system largely obtained, the pro-| 
perty was more regularly looked after | 
when the landlords happened toa be good 
landlords than it would have been had 
it been freehold. But that is not the 
real point at issue. The real point is 
whether it is a matter of political advan- 
tage that persons should be encouraged 
to obtain the freehold of the premises 
in which they live and carry on their 
business. I believe that in London there 
is a keen desire on the part of occupying 
tenants to obtain the freehold of their 
houses and places of business, so that they 
may extend them and adapt them to the 
purposes for which they are required. 
They have a strong objection to improy- 
ing their property when they know that 
on the expiration of their lease the land- 
lord will reap the benefit. I venture to 
think this is not a matter which 
concerns one particular section, of the 
community only. The adoption of the 
principle of this Bill would enable a large 
r:umber of persons to become better citi- 
zens and better off, and in every way to 
improve their position, and consequently 
the position of the country. It ‘s a 
common thing to say that whea a man 
takes a lease he knows exactly what be 
is doing; that is true, but, on the other 
hand, in many places it is impossible for 
a man to obtain anything more than a 
short lease. I am aware that there are 
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in London very many excellent, landlords 
—the Duke of Westminster is one—who 
do their best to promote the welfare of 
the districts in which their property lies, 
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but I think it would be socially and poli- 


tically better in every sense if the great 


tract of land now in the hands of the 


Duke of Westminster was owned by hun- 
dreds and thousands of individual free 
holders. I would be the last person to 
suggest that we should do anything 
which would be unjust to the present 
landlords, but I think it is desirable that 
some steps should be taken to facilitate 
in every possible way the acquisition of 
freehold, and to increase the number of 
freeholders in the Metropolis. I am fully 
aware that it is impossible for any pri- 
vate Member to get a measure of 
enormous importance through this House, 
but I venture to say that therearea great 
number of honourable Members on this 
side of the House who have in times past 
pledged themselves to consider this great 
question. It has been my lot to attend 
a large number of political meetings in 
London, and, apart from party politics, 
I say emphatically that there is hardly 
a subject which is more popular with 
many persons than the idea of being able, 
in some fair and equitable manner, io 
obtain the freehold of the holdings they 
I do not wish in any way to 
suggest that simply the leaseholder 
should have the right of purchasing the 
freehold on fair terms, because, as hus 
been frequently pointed out, the lease- 
holder is often not the occupier. ‘rhe 
Bill that I am moving does not give tia 
leaseholder who is not also the occupier 
the right to purchase, but limits the right 
to the actual occupier. I know, Mr. 
Speaker, that by the rules of this House 
I cannot dwell any longer upon this sub- 
ject, but I am glad io have had the op 
portunity of urging upon the Govern- 
ment the desirability at some convenient 
time of dealing with this question, and 
I trust that even in this Parliament 
something will be done in the direction 
I have indicated. 


this 


occupy. 


Debate stood adjourned. 


minutes past Five of the clock. 





Mr. Bartley. 


House adjourned at thirty-five 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 23rd February 1899. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at Four of the 
clock. 


MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN. 

Tae LORD CHAMBERLAIN (the 
Earl of Hoprroun): My Lords, I bring 
the following Message from the Queen : — 

“Tt ws with great satisfaction that I 
have received the Loyal and Dutiful 
erpression of your thanks for the Speech 
with which I have opened the present 
Session of Parliament.” 


Address and Answer to be printed and 
ae 
published. 


PEER SAT FIRST. 
The Lord Hrnpire—Sat first in Par- 
liament after the death of his father. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House that the Clerk of the Par- 
liaments had laid upon the Table the 
Certificates from the Examiners that the 
further Standing Orders applicable to 
the following Bills have been complied 
with: 

Caledonian Railway 
Powers) [H.L.] 

Glasgow and South-Western Rail- 
way [H.L.]| 

Herne Bay Water [H.L.] 

North Staffordshire Railway [H.L.] 

Paisley and Barrhead District Rail- 
way [H.L.] 

Stretford Gas [H.L.] 

Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge 
Gas [H.L.] 
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And also the Certificates that the 
Standing Orders applicable to the fol- 
lowing Bill have been complied with: 


Great Grimsby Street Tramways. 


Business. 


The same were ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. 


Report from, That the Standing 
Orders not complied with in respect of 
the 


Skipton Gas Bill [H.L.] 


ought to be dispensed with, and the Biil 
allowed to proceed : 


That the Standing Orders not com- 
plied with in respect of the 
Newhaven and Seaford Water Board 
Bill [H.L.] 


ought to be dispensed with, and the Bill 
allowed to proceed, provided that 
Clause 53, extending the provisions of 
section 72 of the Waterworks Clauses 
Act 1847, to all dwelling-houses or parts 
of dwelling-houses occupied as separate 
tenements and left for any period less 
than a quarter of a year, be struck out 
of the Bill: 


That the Standing Orders not com- 
plied with in respect of the 


Southport and Lytham Tramroad 


Bill [H.L.] 


ought to be dispensed with, and the Bill 
allowed to proceed, provided that the 
powers to construct’ the proposed Tram- 
ways A and B be struck out of the Bill: 


Read and agreed to. 


SOUTH HANTS WATER BILL [H.L.] 


To be read a second time on Thurs- 
day next. 


IMPERIAL MARKETS AND STORES 
BILL [H.L.] 
To be read a second time on Friday 


the 3rd of March next. 


L 
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and 


Bill 


Birmingham, North Warwickshire, 
Stratford-upon-Avon Railway 
[H.L.] 

Brighton Marine Palace and Pier 
[H.L.] 

Friends’ Provident Institution Bill[H.L.] 

Glasgow District Subway Bill [H.L.] 

Great Northern Railway Bill [H.L.| 

Great Yarmouth Water Bill [H.L.] 

Greenock and Port Glasgow Tramways 
Bill [H.L.] 

Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Bill[H.L.] 

Knott End Railway Bill [H.L.] 

Lea Bridge District Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Loughborough Gas Bill [H.i.|. 

Lowestoft Water and Gas Biil [H.L.] 

Norfolk Estuary Bill [H.L.] 

North-Eastern Railway Bill [H.L. | 

Port Talbot Railway and Docks Bill 
[H.L.] 

Rushden and Higham Ferrers District 
Gas Bill [H.L.] 

St. Neot’s Water Bill [H.L.] 

Yeadon and Guiseley Gas Bill [H-L.] 

Rochdale Canal Bill [H.L.] 

St. Albans Gas Bill [H.L.| 

Aberdeen Joint Passenger Station Bill 
[H.L.] 

Bexhill and St. Leonards Tramroads Bill 
[H.L.] 

Bristol Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Great Eastern Railway (General Powers) 


Bill [1.1] 


Read a second time. 


Bill 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


TREATY SERIES (1899). 
Exchange of Notes extending the Pro- 
visional “ Modus Vivendi” between the 


United Kingdom and Belgium pending | 


the conclusion of a Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation between the two 
- countries, 5th January 1899— 
No. 4. To Ceylon and Lagos ; 
No. 5. To Newfoundland. 
Presented (by command) and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 
No. 2206. United States: Trade of 
New Orleans and District for 1898: 


Presented (by command) and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


{LORDS} 





| 


| 
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UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889, 

Annual Statistical Report of the year 
1897-98, by the University Court of the 
University of Aberdeen to the Secretary 
for Scotland. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


ARMY (MILITARY SAVINGS BANKS). 

Statement of amount due to de- 
positors on the 3lst March 1897, and of 
the receipts, interest, and disbursements 
during the year ended 31st March 1897, 
etc. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION. 

Treasury Minute, dated 11th February 
i899, declaring that William James 
Ewington, postmaster, Ambleside, was 
appointed without a civil service cer- 
tificate through inadvertence on the part 
of the head of his department. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES POWERS ACT, 
1864 (EAST AND WEST YORKSHIRE 
UNION RAILWAYS). 

Draft Certificate of the Board of Trade 
for authority to raise additional capital. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


STANDING COMMITTEE. 
teport from the Committee of Selec- 
tion for the Standing Committee, that 
the Committee have added Lord Sudeley 
(E. Arran) to the Standing Committee ; 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


PETITIONS. 
VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 
Petitions for repeal of; of Guardians 
of the Newport (Salop) Union—and of 





Guardians of the Poor of the Kingston 
Union—-Read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 








T} 
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MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


Petition that a Committee be ap- 
pointed to define the extent to which 
municipal trading should be sanctioned 
by Parliament ; of the Engineering Em- 
ployers’ Federation; read, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


BILL ORDERED FOR SECOND 
READING. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1894, 
AMENDMENT BILL [H.L.] 


To be read the second time to-morrow. 


House adjourned at __ thirty-five 
minutes after Four of the clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 23rd February 1899. 


Mr. SPEAKER 
Three of the clock. 


took the Chair at 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 





PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 62 
COMPLIED WITH). ° 
Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That in the 
case of the following Bills, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, Standing 
Order No. 62 has been complied with, 
viz. : — 
Belfast and 
Railway Bill. 
London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way Bill. 
Midland Railway Bill. 
South Eastern and London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Com- 
panies Bill. 


Northern Counties 


Ordered, 


second time. 


that the Bills be read a 
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PRIVATE BILLS (LORDS). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
teport from the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills, That, in respect of the 
Bills comprised in the List reported by 
the Chairman of Ways and Means as. in- 
|tended to originate in the House of 
Lords, they have certified that the 
Standing Orders have been complied 
with in the following case, viz. :— 


Great Grimsby Street Tramways. 


| NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE TRAMWAYS 
AND IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
(By Order). 
committed. 


Read a second time, and 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 
Ordered, That Sir Mark M Taggart 
Stewart be added to the Committee of 
Seiection.—( Vr. Halsey.) 


PETITIONS. 





JUVENILE VAGRANCY. 
Petition from Salford, for alteration of 
Law ; to lie upon the Table. 
+. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION 


CIPAL TRADING). 
Petition from Glasgow, for inquiry by 
a Select Committee; to lie upon the 


Table. 


(MUNI- 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
Petitions in favour ;—From Beverley ; 
Chester-le-Street ;—and, Hockley ; to lie 
upon the Table. 





TITHE RENT CHARGE. 
Petition from Ely, for alteration of 
Law ; to lie upon the Table. 
L2 








bo 
So 
~I 


Reports, 
VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 
Petitions for repeal;—from Kings- 


ton:—and, Helston; to lie upon the 
Table. 


VIVISECTION. 
Petition from London, for prohibition ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Petition of the Trustees of the British 
Museum (Queen’s Recommendation sig- 
nified), for grant in aid; referred to the 
Committee of Supply. 


REPORTS, RETURNS, ETC. 
UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
Annual Statistical Report presented, 
—by the University Court of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen for 1897-8 (by Act) ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 

(No. 61.) 


RAILWAY (CERTIFICATES) (EAST AND 
WEST YORKSHIRE UNION RAILWAYS). 

Copy presented.—of Draft Certificate 
of the Board of Trade authorising the 
East and West Yorkshire Union Rail- 
ways to raise additional capital (by Act) ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented,-—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, No. 
2207 (by Command); to lie upon the 


Table. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Account “of the Income and Expendi- 
ture of the British Museum (Special 
Trust Funds) for the year ending 
the 31st day of March 1899; and Re- 
turn of the Number of Persons admitted 
to visit the Museum and the British 
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Museum (Natural History) in each year 
from 1893 to 1898, both years inclusive ; 
together with a Statement of the Pro- 
gress made in the Arrangement and 
Description of Collections, and an Ac- 
count of Objects added to them in the 
year 1898."—(Sir John Lubbock.) 


PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION AND 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 
Address for “ Return of the number of 
the Representations made to the Bishop 
of every Diocese in England and Wales 
under the eighth séction of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, 1874, up to the 
end of the year 1898; and also of the 
number of cases in which the Bishop to 
whom the Representation was made was. 
of opinion that proceedings should not 
be taken on the Representation; and 
also for a copy in the last-mentioned 
cases of the Representation and of the 
statement deposited in the Registry of 
the Diocese showing the reason for the 
opinion of the Bishop.”—/Mr. Sydney 

Gedge.) 


ARMY (GFFICERS’ SERVICE). 
Address for “Return showing the 
leneth of Service (from date of first 
Commission) of Lieutenants promoted to 
Captains, Captains promoted to Majors, 
and Majors promoted to be Lieutenant- 
Colonels, in each year respectively for 
1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, and 
1898 in the following British Services, 
namely, Royal Artillery, Royal Engi- 
neers, Cavalry and Infantry of the Line: 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 148, of Session 1892).”"—(Sir Sey- 
mour King.) 


EAST INDIA (STAFF CORPS OFFICERS). 

Address for “Copies of Correspond- 
ence to date relating to the recommenda- 
tions made by the Government of India 


in order to prevent the supersession of 
Staff Corps Officers by those in the Line: 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 472, of Session 2 of 1895).”—(Sir- 


Seymour King.) 
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ZAST INDIA (INCOME AND SCIENCE AND ART IN INDUSTRIAL 
EXPENDITURE). F SCHOOLS. 


Address for “ Return of the Net In- 
come and expenditure of British India, 
under certain specified heads, for the 
eleven years from 1887-8 to 1897-8.”— 
(Sir Henry Fowler.) 


NORTH SEA FISHERMEN. 


Return ordered, of lives lost by 
drowning among the fishermen con- 
nected with the British North Sea 


fishery since 1884 while ferrying fish or 
returning to the smack, distinguishing 
since 1889 those who had not obeyed 
any statutory regulations to wear a life- 
belt.,.—(Mr. Herbert Robertson.) 


QUESTIONS. 
MWANGA’S ESCAPE. 

Sir C. DILKE Gloucester, Forest 

Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Aifairs whether, when Mwanga, after his 
first defeat, was driven into German 
territory, a communication ad- 
dressed to the German authorities, by 
the British military authorities on the 
spot, pointing out the danger of 
Mwanga’s escape, and asking them to 
keep Mwanga at a safe distance, which 
they promised to do ; what evidence 
there is that care was exercised to pre- 
vent Mwanga’s escape ; whether he will 
state to the House what is the latest 
information received with regard to the 
expeditions of Major Martyr and Major 
Macdonald from Uganda ; and whether 
further Papers can at once be laid upon 
the Table with regard to the affairs of 
the Uganda Protectorate? 


of 


was 


Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Jonn 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford : Yes, Sir. 
A communication was addressed to the 
German authorities. There is no reason 
for supposing that care was not taken 
to prevent Mwanga’s escape. There was 
a sentry outside his door, who shot the 


servant with whom Mwanga had ex- 
changed clothes by mistake for the 
King. 


@ecrants from the Science and 





Mr. SPICER (Monmouth Boroughs) : 
I beg to ask the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
how many reformatories and industrial 
schools under the Home Office receive 
Art De- 
partment ; under what inspection the 
grants are now given, and how fre- 
quently such inspection is made; and 
whether he would consider the advis- 
ability of increasing the number of such 
grants ? 

Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
Fifty in England, and six in Scotland ; - 
heretofore under inspection of the 
Science and Art Department, hereafter 
under that of the Home Office and Scotch 
Office. It is for the last-named Depart- 
ments to consider the propriety of in- 
creasing such grants. 


MILITIA TRAININGS. 

Mr. MORRELL (Oxon, Woodstock) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether Militia regi- 
ments recruited in purely agricultural 
districts show more marked deficiency 
if called out in August and September 
than in May and June ; and, if so, 
whether he will communicate with 
General Officers commanding districts 
with a view to consideration of this 
point when fixing dates for drill and 
training next season 1! 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. G. Wrnpuam, Dover) : 
Statistics have been collected which 
show that the percentage of men absent 
from training is not affected by the 
season, but that the percentage of these 
who buy their discharges is, as a rule, 
somewhat higher when ithe training is 
in August than when it is in May. The 
date of the training is always fixed after 
consultation with the commanding offi- 
cer of each battalion, and every effort 
is made to comply with his wishes. In 
reply to a Question of which the hon- 
ourable Member has given me private 
notice, I may say that in the Bucks 
Militia the percentage of men absent, 
and of men who bought their discharges, 
was lower in 1898, when the battalion 
trained in August, than in 1897, when 
it trained in May. 
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PUBLIC INSPECTION OF WATER 
SUPPLIES. 


Lorp EDMUND FITZMAURICE 
(Wilts, Cricklade) : I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board if he proposes to introduce this 
Session a Public Bill embodying the 
clauses relating to inspection of water 
supplies by local authorities, which he 
proposed last year to insert in several 
Private Water Bills. 


Tue PRESIDENT oF time LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. _ H. 
Cuapuin, Lincs, Sleaford): If I see any 
reasonable hope of making progress 
with a Bill upon this subject I shall be 
quite prepared to introduce it, and I 
hope I shall have the opportunity of 
doing so. 


DECEASED SEAMEN’S EFFECTS. 

Sir J- LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
what amount of money, in respect of the 
wages and effects of deceased seamen, 
during the last ten years, has been un- 
claimed by their relatives and repre- 
sentatives ; how that sum has been appro- 
priated ; and whether such balances in 
future could be distributed in pensions 
to aged seamen? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Riremm, Croydon) : 
Under the 179th section of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1894, the Board of 
Trade cannot treat the wages and effects 
of deceased seamen as “ unclaimed ” 
until six years after their receipt. They 
are then paid over to the Mercantile 
Marine Fund in accordance with the 
same section. The amount of unclaimed 
wages and effects of deceased seamen 
so dealt with during the last ten years 
amounts to £35,448 Ills. 6d. The 
amounts derivable from this source 
would not go far in providing pensions 
for aged seamen, and they are de- 
creasing in consequence of the efforts 
made by the Board of Trade to discover 
the relatives of the deceased seamen. 
The revenue is, therefore, too small and 


too uncertain for the basis of a pension 
fund. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES = (Lynn 
Regis): May I ask whether any of this 
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money due to deceased seamen has been 
appropriated for expenses of the offices 
of the Board of Trade? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tus BOARD or 
TRADE: No, Sir. It has been appro- 
priated for the expenses of the Mercan- 
til: Marine Fund. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Which in- 
cludes, among other things, the provi- 
sion of offices ! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: Undoubtedly. 


ADMIRALTY CONTRACTS. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether the new form of 
Admiralty Contract has now been 
settled, and whether a copy will be laid 
upon the Table? 


THe SECRETARY v0 tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarrney, 
Antrim, 8.): The new form of contract 
is not yet settled, but its preparation 
is well advanced. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: When will it 
be settled! Six months have already 
elapsed. 


[No Reply.] 


SOLDIERS IN BOXING MATCHES. 

Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavistock) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether his attention has 
been drawn to the fatal boxing contest 
which took place at Cape Town on Mon- 
day, 6th February, in which a private 
of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps was en- 
gaged, and in which his opponent lost 
his life; and whether, out of considera- 
tion for the maintenance of the respect 
in which the British Army is universally 
held, as well as on the grounds of ex- 
pediency, he will take such steps as to 
prevent the soldiers in Her Majesty's 
Army taking part in such contests?! 


Mr. WYNDHAM: No report on this 
matter has reached the War Office. The 
Secretary of State for War does not pro- 
pose to prohibit soldiers from taking 
part in any lawful pastime. 
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SIR J. B. LYALL'S REPORT ON THE | healthy season of the year nearly 10 per 
INDIAN FAMINE. cent. of the labourers were in hospital ; 

Si W. WEDDERBURN  (Banff-| at healthier seasons from 24 to 5 per 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary|cent. may be in the hospital. The 
of State for India at what date is it| medical report of July last says:“ The 


likely that Sir J. B. Lyall’s Report on the 
Famine of 1896-8, its causes and ad- 
ministration of relief, will be placed 
before Parliament, together with any 
minutes or resolution thereon by the 
Government of India. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
[NDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The Report of the recent 
Famine Commission was laid on the Table 
last Thursday. The papers printed on 
the third page of the Return show that 
the evidence taken by the Commission 
will be presented hereafter, and that 
the Government of India have not yet 
recorded their opinions on the recom- 
mendations made by the Commission. 


INDIAN COOLIES ON THE 
RAILWAY. 
W. WEDDERBURN: I beg 
the Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention has been 
drawn to the mortality among the 
Indian coolies employed on the Uganda 
Railway; and what arrangements are 
made for their protection, both at the 
port of emigration and in Africa? 


UGANDA 


Sir 


to ask 


THe SECRETARY ,or STATE ror 
INDIA: The answer given by the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs to the hon- 
curable Member for Chesterfield will 
have supplied the information sought by 
this question. I will only add: (1) 
The mortality among coolies employed 
on the Uganda Railway Works during 
1898 appears to have been about 16 per 
1,000 per annum on an average labour 
force of 12,800 hands; (2) at the port 
of emigration the labourers are kept, as 
far as possible, apart from all infection ; 
they are medically inspected before they 
go on board, where their food, clothing, 
sanitation, and medical attendance are 
provided for. There are hospitals at 
the base and at different points on the 
works. Medical men and medical sub- 
ordinates, European and Indian, are pro- 
vided for the service of these hospitals 
and of the labourers. At the most un- 








prevailing diseases are malarial fever, 
diarrhcea, dysentery, liver complaint, 
scurvy, and ulcers. A complication of 


‘the last two generally necessitates in- 


validing.” Those who are invalided are 


sent back to India. 


PRESS COMMITTEES IN INDIA. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN: I _ beg 
t» ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether he will furnish a Return 
showing the number of Press Committees 
which have been established in India: 
the names of the places where they have 
been established; and the number of 
warnings which they have respectively 
issued, together with the names of the 
persons warned and the nature of the 
warning in each case? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I can give the honourable Mem- 
ber in my answer the information he 
seeks. The Government of Bombay in- 
forms me that these committees have 
been established in 12 places—namely, 
Poona, Ahmedabad, Broach, Kaira, 
Thana, Ahmednagar, Satara, Nasik, Bel- 
gaum, Dharwar, Bijapur, Ratnagari. 
These committees have no power to 
issue warnings, their functions being to 
keep the local authorities informed as 
to what appears in the local newspapers. 


ARMY SERVICE. 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 


of State for War whether he will grant 
a return for 1898-9, in continuation of, 
and similar to, that entitled Army 
(length of service and ages of men in 
each unit), presented to Parliament 
during’ the Session of 1898! 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The return pre- 
sented last year was of a very special 
nature, since it gave particulars as to 
the strength of each unit, and the Secre- 
tary of State is not prepared to repeat 
it. There is no objection to a return 
giving the total figures for each arm of 
the service. 
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CAVALRY DEPOTS. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether it is intended to re-establish 
a depot of any kind for the supply of 
men to cavalry regiments serving 
abroad ; and, if so, on what conditions 
will such dep6t be maintained? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Regiments in the 
Colonies draw their men from depéts 
under the system at present in force. 
The arrangements proposed for regi- 
ments in India will be fully explained 
when the Army Estimates are intro- 
duced. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER asked a fur- 
ther Question. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: There are three 
depéts from which regiments in the 
Colonies draw men. The subject, how- 
ever, is too complex to be explained in 
an answer to a Question. 


MILITARY CANTEENS. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) :I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether under the Queen’s Re- 
gulations of 1895 sergeants could only 
obtain liquor from the canteen upon pay- 
ment on the spot; and whether under 
the most recently-issued Regulations a 
weekly credit is allowed; and, if so, 
whether such credit has been found bene- 
ficial ? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Assuming that the 
honourable Member refers to sergeants’ 
messes, and not to canteens, at which 
sergeants do not buy beer except in 
bulk for their messes, the Queen’s Re- 
gulations for 1895 laid down that pay- 
ments for liquor should be made on the 
spot. But for several years weekly 
accounts have been introduced as an 
experiment, and, as a result of the 
experience gained, it is now, under the 
Queen’s Regulations of 1898, left to the 
commanding officer to permit such ac- 
counts at his discretion. 


BURNHAM NATIONAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he is aware that at Burnham, 
Bucks, the children at the National 
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school have been repeatedly taken on 
Saints’ days in procession from the 
school into the church at nine o’clock 
in the morning to witness the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion; whether 
this enforced attendance at these chil- 
dren’s eucharists is legal, either as a 
substitute for, or as an addition to, the 
ordinary religious instruction in the 
school time-table; whether, on the oc- 
casion of the Feast of the Purification, 
on Thursday 2nd February, the parents 
of a number of the children sent to the 
schoolmaster formal objections to thicir 
children being taken to this service; 
whether, in spite of the parent having 
thus directed, two children named Line 
were ordered by the schoolmaster to join 
the procession, and go to the service 
in the church, and one of them, Ada 
Lane, was thus compelled to attend; 
and whether he will warn the managers 
that the grant will be withdrawn if these 
violations of the 7th section of the 
Education Act, 1870, are persisted in? 


Sim J. GORST: Yes; a great deal of 
information upon this subject has been 
sent me since last week by the honour- 
able Member and others. The practice 
of occasionally taking scholars to places 
of public worship during the time set 
apart for religious instruction has never 
heen objected to by the Committee of 
Council, and is, in their opinion, legal. 
On the referred to many 
parents had objected, and I have been 
informed by the head teacher of the 
school that none of their children were 
taken tdé church. But, as the case of 
Ada Lane is specifically mentioned, the 
Committee of Council has directed a spe- 
cific inquiry about her case. No com- 
plaint from any parent has reached the 
Education Department, and there is no 
reason to think that any violation of 
Section 7 of the Act of 1870 has been 
committed. 


occasion 


Mr. CHANNING: Is the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman able to state whether 
these special services have been inserted 
in the school time-table, and have been 
approved by the inspector ? 


Sir J. GORST: I must ask for notice 
of that Question. 
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LIGHTHOUSES AT BEREHAVEN. 
Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
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I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 


On behalf of the honourable Member |is the intention of the Government to 
for the St. Patrick Division of Dublin, | introduce a Bill this Session to secure 


I beg to ask the President 
Board of Trade whether he is aware 
that the Irish Lights Board built two 


lighthouses, one at the eastern or 
man-of-war entrance to Castletown 
Berehaven, and the other at the 


western or commercial and’ fishing en- 
trance, but only placed a light on the 
lighthouse at the man-of-war entrance ; 
and whether, considering the necessity 
of placing a light on the western light- 
in the interests of merchant and 
fishing vessels, and in compliance with 
sirong and numerous local petitions, the 
Board of Trade would make such repre- 
sentations to the Irish Lights Board as 
would cause the latter body to put a 
light on the lighthouse which they built 
but keep in darkness ? 


house 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I am informed by the Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights that a beacon 
tower was built some years ago at the 
western entrance to Castletown Bere- 
haven. The original intention was to 
exhibit a light from this tower, but 
before it was completed the proposal 
was abaudoned, and the present light- 
house at the eastern entrance was con- 
structed. Commissioners do not 
think it desirable to encourage vessels 
to use the western channel, which is 
narrow and dangerous. 


The 


WORKMEN’S TRAINS. 
PATRICK O’BRIEN: On __ be- 
half of the honourable Member for 
the St. Patrick Division of Dublin 
I bee to ask the President of 
the Board Trade whether it is 
intended to extend to Ireland the 
cheap workmen’s trains which are com- 
pulsory in Great Britain! 

THe PRESIDENT or true BOARD or 
TRADE: The Cheap Trains Act does not 


Mr. 


oi 





| 


apply to Ireland, because no passenger | 


duty is payable by railways there. 


IRISH TOWN TENANTS. 
Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: On _be- 
half of the honourable Member for 
the St. Patrick Division of Dublin 


of the|farm tenants in Ireland in their holdings 


and improvements, and to enable 
judicial rents to be fixed? 
THe CHIEF SECRETARY to tHe 


LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND (Mr. 
GeRALD Batrovr, Leeds, Central): I pre- 
sume the question of the honourable 
Member is intended to refer to town 
tenants, not farm tenants? The reply 
is in the negative. 


IRISH SUB-LAND COMMISSIONER. 

Mr. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that a Mr. Garvey has been made 
a Sub-Land Commissioner to x fair 
rents in Ireland; whether he is a son ot 
Mr. Toler Garvey, land agent in Ireland, 
who gave evidence before the Morley 
Commission on behalf of the landlords, 
and was trained by Mr. Barnes, a land- 
lord valuer; whether any Sub-Com- 
missioners have been appointed from 
among the tenant farmer class in Ireland . 
recently ; and, if so, can he give their 
names; and whether he is able +o state 
in what district Mr. Garvey is at picsent 
fixing rents? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Mr. Gar- 
vey has been appointed a Supplemental 
Lay Assistant Commissioner to take the 
place of any one of the regular Assistant 
Commissioners who may be prevented by 
reason of illness, or other sufficient 
cause, from discharging the duues of 
the office. So far, however, it has not 
been found necessary to call upon Mr. 
Garvey to perform the duties of an 
Assistant Commissioner. I have no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
statements in the second paragraph. 
With regard to the third paragraph, the 
following gentlemen have been appointed 
Assistant Commissioners within the past 
{2 months, all of whom have had a 
practical knowledge of land, namely, 
Messrs. Bellingham, Dickey, Adamson, 
Hammond, Clarke, and Garvey. Of 
these, I believe I am right in stating 
that two farmed land both as owners 
and as tenants, that two farmed ‘and as 
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tenants, that one was a land ageut, and 
that the sixth was a civil engineer with 
« knowledge of land valuation. 


IRISH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that the 
Catholic Bishops of Ireland recently 
passed a resolution condemning the Irish 


Executive for excluding many children | 


when found begging from admission to 
industrial schools; and whether he will 
direct the modifying of the order referred 
to, and admit as usual to industrial 
schools all children found seeking alms? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The reso- 
Jution was to the following effect— 


“That we the members of the Standing 

Committee of the Irish Bishops, in our own 
name and in the names of our colleagues, 
deem it our duty to make a strong remon- 
strance against the action of the Irish 
Executive in excluding from Industrial 
Schools, by their recent circular, numbers’ of 
children who are eligible for admission under 
the terms of the Irish Industrial Schools 
(Ireland) Act as universally understood and 
acted on up to the present.” 
The circular referred to was issued in 
the interests of the classes of children to 
whom the Industrial Schools Act was 
really intended to apply and to prevent 
manifest abuses of the law; and I can- 
not consent to its withdrawal. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Arising out 
of that Question, may I ask the right 
honourable Gentleman whether there is 
evidence to show that children are 
deliberately sent to beg in the streets 
with the object of having them com- 
mitted to Roman Catholic Institutions? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There is 
evidence that children are sent out into 
the streets to qualify them for committal 
to industrial schools. 


ENTERIC FEVER IN INDIA. 
GeneRAL RUSSELL (Cheltenham): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 


for India whether he can _ state 
the result of the investigation, 
which on 5th May 1898 he stated 


were then proceeding relative to the 
causes of the great increase of enteric 
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fever among Europeans living ia India; 
whether he can state the number of 
cases that occurred in the years 1897 
and 1898, and how many ended fatally ; 
or if he has any objection to a return 
being made furnishing these particulars ; 
and whether it is true that moculation 
has been widely introduced as a preven- 
tive against the disease ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE yor 
INDIA: I am unable ai present to add 
anything material to the information 
which I gave my honourable and gallant 
Friend on the 5th May last, on the sub- 
ject of enteric fever in India. Th 
matter continues to engage the atten- 
tion of the Military and Medical authori- 
ties. Inoculation has not, however, 
been adopted as a preventive. The 
number of cases of and deaths from 
enteric fever among the troops in India 
for 1897 will be shown in the Report 
of the Army Medical Department for that 
year, which may be expected shortly; 
the figures for 1898 will not be avail- 
able for some time to come. 


SHAMROCK IN THE ARMY. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether the term “superior 
officer ” mentioned in the Queen’s Regu- 
lations as having power to prohibit the 
wearing of a shamrock by Irish soldiers 
on St. Patrick’s Day refers to a colonel 
of a regiment or to any lower grade 
officers down to and including a corporal. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The power to per- 
mit or prohibit the wearing of a sham- 
rock, or other emblem, is vested in the 
officer commanding the unit—that is, 
the Regiment of Cavalry, or the Bat- 
talion of Infantry, or the Battery of 
Artillery. It would not be delegated 
to any officer of lower rank except in 
the case of a detachment. 


IRISH NATIONAL TEACHERS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to pay the 
arrears of fee grant admittedly due to 





the Irish national teachers; whether 
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portions of these fees have already been 
paid ; whether the balance was promised 
on condition that the teachers would 
not re-open the new pension rules; and 
will he explain how a connection is held 
to exist between the Pension Act of 
1879 and the Irish Education Act cf 


1892. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaz. Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): With the assent of the 
National Education Board, the sum 
which was found to be due on account 
of these arrears was paid to the 
Teachers’ Pension Fund, except a small 
part due to a class of schools whose 
teachers receive no benefit from that 
Fund; and the teachers not satisfied 
with this have asked that it shall also 
be paid to them. I could only sanction 
this on the terms which I stated last 
Session, and I am told that, so far 
from these terms having been accepted, 
some action has been taken on behal: 
of the teachers towards testing the 
legality of the new Pension Rules in a 
court of law. 


SALISBURY PLAIN. 

Cotonxeu WYNDHAM MURRAY 
(Bath): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether in view cf 
the purchase by the Government of a 
tract of country on Salisbury Plain 
for military purposes it will now te 
possible to give to the Infantry more 
rifle practice than has hitherto been 
practicable under the service conditions 
of moving targets and unknown ranges 
on broken ground. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Every advantage 
will be taken of the facilities which 
exist on the Government ground at 
Salisbury Plain for training the Infan- 
try stationed there in field-firing and 
other musketry practices under the 
service conditions. 


BOARDING-OUT PAUPER 

Mr. LUTTRELL: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board how many unions in England 
and Wales board out children within the 
union; whether amongst these there are 


CHILDREN. 
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| any without certified committees to look 
after these children; and whether he 
would takes steps to encourage the es- 
tablishment of such committees. 


THe PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: According 
to the last returns 373 Boards of 
Guardians board out children within 
the union. In some unions committees 
have been formed to find and superin- 
tend homes for children boarded out 
within the union, hjit in others this is 
not the case. Where the children are 
not under the charge of a commitcce, 
they are required to be visited perioidi- 
cally by the officers of the Guardians ; 
but everything is done already by the 
Local Government Board to facilitate 
and encourage the establishment ef co:n- 
mittees. 


AGRICULTURAL RATING (SCOTLAND) 
ACT. 

Sm W. WEDDERBURN : I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether he 
is aware that, under the Agricultural 
Rating (Scotland) Act, the relief afforded 
to agricultural occupiers has in practice 
resulted in heavier rating for cottars and 
other indigent non-agricultural occu- 
piers; and whether he can take any 
steps to remove this grievance ! 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. Gra- 
HAM Murray, Buteshire): I have received 
no further representations to the effect 
stated by the honourable Member. Under 
the Local Taxation Account Act of last 
Session the amount of the grant for dis- 
tribution has been increased by £20,000, 
and no further action in the matter is 
proposed. 


Sm W. WEDDERBURN : Will the 
right honourable Gentleman _ state 


whether the excess payment made by non- 
agricultural occupiers will be refunded to 
them, and what is the amount of the 
shortage ! 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I think that 
that was fully explained on the Bill last 
year. Making up the shortage only 
takes place after the sum of £20,000 has 
been paid. 
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UGANDA. 
Sm C. DILKE: I beg to ask the 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the £197,000 additional 
asked for for Uganda in Supplementary 
Estimates covers the cost in the present 
financial year of the Martyr Expedition ! 


Mr. BRODRICK: Yes, Sir. It covers 
the cost so far as it is known up to the 
present time. 


OATS FOR ARMY HORSES. 
GENERAL RUSSELL: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether the oats supplied for the use of 
the troops during the last autumn man- 
ceuvres, and which are stated in the re- 
port of the Commander-in-Chief to have 
been often inferior and generally to have 
required screening, were, as a rule, 
foreign or home-grown; and if he will 
state the respective proportions of each 
description of supply, as well as the con- 

tract price paid by Government? 


THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY vo tue 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. :Powetn Wi- 
LiAMs, Birmingham, 8.): It is impossible 
to say whether the oats were foreign or 
home-grown, and there is nothing laid 
down in the contract as to sources of 
supply. Oats are accepted by a stan- 
dard of quality. The prices paid are not 
made public. 


Cartaryn DONELAN (Cork, E.): Has 
fault ever been found with Irish oats? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS : 
think it very likely. 


I should 


MILITARY MANGUVRES. 
GeNERAL RUSSELL: I beg to ask the 


Under Secretary of State for War 
whether it is the intention of the 
Government to introduce such amend- 


ments into the Military Manceuvres Act, 
1897, as have been unanimously re- 
ported by the civilian commissioners, 
‘employed last manceuvres to carry out 
the Act, as essential to its efficient 
working? 


‘COMMONS | 
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Mr. WYNDHAM: The question of in- 
troducing a Bill to embody the amend- 
ments proposed by the Military Man- 
ceuvres Commissioners in the Military 


Manceuvres Act, 1897, is under con- 
sideration. 
DANGEROUS TRADES. 
Sm J. LENG: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 


partment whether the Statutory Rules 
and Orders recently issued by him under 
the Factory and Workshops Acts re- 
lating to dangerous trades, particulars of 
piecework wages, period of employment 
where edge tools are made, and the 
maximum limit of humidity of the at- 
mosphere in certain factories, are exhi- 
bited in the factories and work- 
shops to which they are applicable, or 
otherwise brought directly under the 
cognisance of the workpeople interested! 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. 
White Ruipiey, Lancs, Blackpool) : 


Special rules for dangerous trades are 
required to be exhibited in all factories 
and workshops where they are in force. 
The orders issued by the Secretary of 
State under the Factory and Workshop 
Acts are not themselves posted in the 
factories and workshops; but in most 
cases, including, all exemption orders, a 
plain statement of their effect must be 
exhibited. Also, as I stated in reply to 
the honourable Member a few days ago, 
notices of the orders are published in 
the “ London Gazette” and the “ Labour 
Gazette,” and the Factory Department of 
my office does its utmost, by distributing 
the orders to the Press and otherwise, to 
make their provisions generally known. 


5° 


IRISH LAND LOANS. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
honourable Member for the St. Patrick 
Division of Dublin, I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the last report of the 
Land Commission, which shows that 
3,810 applications by landlords and 
tenants for loans of £1,459,250 had been 
made for the purchase of tenants’ hold- 
ings under the Land Acts of 1885 and 
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1888, but that such loans were refused 
by the Land Commission; that 1,709 
applications by landlords and tenants for 
loans of £598,821 had been made for the 
purchase of tenants’ holdings under the 
Land Acts of 1891 and 1896, but that 
such loans were refused by the Land 
Commission; whether he is aware that 
the total number of loans in which land- 
lords had agreed to sell to tenants, re- 
fused by the Land Commission, were 
5,519 for £2,058,071; and whether he 
would order a return to be submitted to 
this House stating the counties and es- 
tates from which the refused applica- 
tions were made, and the cause of re- 
fusal ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
figures quoted in the first and second 
paragraphs are correct. With regard to 
the third paragraph, it has been stated 
in previous annual reports of the Com- 
missioners that applications have been 
refused, or dismissed for various reasons, 
such as insufficiency of security, sub- 
lettings, sub-divisions, difficulties as to 
title, ete. No statistics are available on 
the subject, and to obtain the informa- 
tion desired in the Question would in- 
volve the separate examination of the 
5,519 applications referred to, which 
would considerably interfere with the dis- 
posal of the current work of the Depart- 
ment. No useful purpose would be 
served by consenting to the return indi- 
cated, and I see no sufficient reason for 
asking the Commissioners to prepare it. 


CASE OF ERNEST JOHN KING. 
Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 


{23 Fesruary 1899 } 





S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of | 
State for the Home Department whether | 
he has now considered the case of Ernest | 
John King, who at the last Lancaster | 
Assizes was sentenced by Mr. Justice Day 
to five years’ penal servitude for 
bigamy; and whether he has seen his 
way to recommend a mitigation of the 
sentence. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: My attention 
has not been called to this case before, 
but I find, on reference to the calen- 
dar, that Ernest John King’s sentence is 
not as stated in the honourable Mem- 
ber’s Question—five years’ penal servi- 
tude—but four months’ imprisonraent 
with hard labour. 
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BRITISH EXPENDITURE IN EAST 
AFRICA. 

Mr. M*KENNA (Monmouth, N.): I 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, in addition to the ex- 
penditure of £516,000 estimated for in 
the Civil Service Estimates, original and 
supplementary, for the current financial] 
year, in respect of the British Protecto- 
rates in Uganda and in Central and Kast 
Africa, any further expenditure in re- 
spect of these Protectorates is estimated 
for in the Army Estimates of the Indian 
Revenues ; and, if so, what is the amount 
of such further expenditure? 


Doctors. 


Tus CHANCELLOR or tHe EX. 
CHEQUER: No further expenditure is 
provided for in respect of the Protecto- 
rates named in the Question, either in 
the Army Estimates or the Indian Esti- 
mates. 


MEAT SUPPLIES TO THE 
IRELAND. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, §.): I 
beg to ask,;the Under Secretary of State 
for War what are the particulars of the 
quantity of beef supplied during Decem- 
ber and January at the following sta- 
tions:—Dundalk, Ballincolig, Athlone, 
Cahir; and the quantity of mutton sup- 
plied at the same places and for the 
same months; the amounts paid for beef 
and for mutton separately where different 
prices for each article have been tendered 
for; and whether the contracts were 
given on the basis of the average of mut 
ton being taken at the rate of one- 
seventh ‘to that of beef? 


TROOPS IN 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: I will 
furnish the honourable Member with a 
statement showing the quantity of beef 
and mutton supplied to the troops at the 
stations named in the question during 
December and January last, but the 
prices at which tenders are accepted are 
not made public. The contracts are 
given on the basis either of mutton being 
supplied one day a week or forming one- 
seventh of the weekly supply. 


IRISH DISPENSARY DOCTORS. 
Mr. HAYDEN: I beg: to ask the 
Attorney-General for Ireland whether the 
Local Government Board for Ireland had 
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acted within its powers in issuing an 
order making dispensary doctors ineli- 
gible for the position of county coun- 
cillors; and, if not, whether he will state 
the authority under which the Board so 
acted # 


Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arkinson, London- 
derry, N.): The Local Government 
Board have under the Poor Law Acts 
of 1837 and 1847 and 1848 and the 
Medical Charities Act of 1851 power 
to make, with the consent of the Lord 
Lieutenant, general rules relating to the 
qualifications, tenure of office, guidance 
and contro] of the officers of Poor Law 
Unions and Dispensary districts. Acting 
within this power, they made the rule 
referred to in the Question, disqualifying 
not dispensary doctors alone, but all paid 


FOR 


Poor Law Union officers from being 
elected as county councillors. 
NIGER TERRITORIES. 
Mr. C. McARTHUR (Liverpool, 


Exchange): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, in view 
of the prolonged delay which has arisen 
in connection with the transfer of the 
Niger territories from the Chartered 
Company to the Imperial Government, 
and the consequent disadvantage under 
which present and intending traders in 
those territories are labouring, he can give 
any further information as to the approx- 
imate date and terms of the transfer, and 
particularly whether it will take place 
in time to admit of mercantile operations 
being commenced under it during the 
ensuing high water season of the River 
Niger, which commences to rise in May. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I cannot judge of the dis- 
advantage referred to by my honourable 
Friend, and any question on that subject 
would be more properly addressed to the 
Foreign Office: but I do not think it 
probable that the transfer will be com- 
pleted before May. 


BELFAST LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. DALY: i beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, with reference to the sitting of the 
Chief Land Commission at Belfast last 
week, whether he will state how many 


{COMMONS} in Ireland. 
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fair rent appeals were disposed of then; 
in how many cases were the rents fixed 
by the Sub-Commission reduced, and in 
how many cases were they increased ; in 
how many cases the judicial rents fixed 
by the Sub-Commission were increased 
and reduced respectively by the reports 
of the Court Valuers ; in how many cases 
vere the Court Valuers’ estimated fair 
rents reduced and increased respectively 
by the Chief Commission ; and whether 
in the Reports of the work of the Land 
Commission supplied to the House the 
amounts fixed by the Court Valuers will 
be also given? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
were in all 65 cases disposed of at the 
recent sittings of the Chief Commission 
at Belfast to hear fair rent appeals. In 
four of these cases the rents as fixed by 
the Court below were reduced, in 25 
cases they were increased, and in 12 
sases they were affirmed. In 14 cases 
the appeals were either settled or with- 
drawn, in eight cases judgment was re- 
served, in one case an order dismissing 
the proceedings of the Court below was 
affirmed, and the remaining case was 
adjourned. Of the 41 cases referred to, 
in which rents weré fixed by the Chief 
Commission after hearing, 30 were fixed 
at a rent lower than that estimated by 
the Court Valuers, nine at a rent higher 
than that estimated by the Court 
Valuers, and in the remaining two cases 
the rents were fixed at the same sum 
as that estimated by the Court Valuers. 
It is pointed out that the Land Com- 
missioners, with the reports of the Court 
Valuers before them and after hearing 
the evidence and considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, holding, and 
district, determine the fair rent. The 
Commissioners do not propose to insert 
in the Return referred to the Valuers’ 
estimates of the amount of the fair rent 
in each case. 


WINTER ASSIZES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
honourable Member for the St. Patrick 
Division of Dublin I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney-General for Ireland whether he 
ean say why John Reardon and Jeremiah 
Reardon, charged with shooting Patrick 
Connor at Waterville, and who were 
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returned for trial to the next following 
assizes for Kerry, which would have 
been the Winter Assize at Cork in 
December last, are detained for trial at 
the next Spring Assize in Tralee? 


Mr. ATKINSON: The prisoners were 
on the 2nd of September 1898 returned 


for trial to the next assizes for the 
County of Kerry. An application for 
bail was refused by the committing 


magistrates. On the 19th of September 
1898 the prisoners were by order of the 
Queen’s Bench admitted to bail. It is 
not customary, unless under very special 
circumstances, to put on trial at the 
Winter Assizes prisoners who are not in 
custody awaiting their trial but out on 
bail. 


YANG-TSZE-KIANG VALLEY. 

Se FE. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesail): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are now prepared to define what 
territory is included in the pledge of the 
Chinese Government not to alienate the 
Valley of the Yang-tsze-Kiang ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: No further agree- 
ment has been concluded with the 
Chinese Government beyond that which 
is upon the Table. The valley or basin 
of the Yang-tsze presumably includes, 
according to the ordinary meaning, the 
provinces of which the streams run into 
that river. 


Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: May 
I ask the right honourable Gentleman 
whether the Foreign Office will present 
to the House a map showing the exact 
districts included in the pledge? 


[No Reply.] 


FUGITIVE SLAVES IN MOMBASA. 


Mr. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field): I beg to ask the Under 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
if his attention has been called to the 
judicial decision, in June 1898, of Mr. 
Lloyd in the British District Court of 
Mombasa, which was confirmed by Mr. 


{23 Fespruary 1899 } 
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Sub-Commissioner Crauford, whereby 
three fugitive slaves were handed back 
to their former master, Salehe bin 
Husein ; whether the girl Kombo (one of 
the three) had been for 10 years under 
the protection of the mission station at 
Ribe; and whether the Foreign Office 
has confirmed this decision or not; and, 
if not, whether the Foreign Office wili 
cive instructions for these three slaves 
being given their liberty to return, if 
they wish, to the mission station? 


Mr. BRODRICK: On the 10th Feb- 
ruary I explained that the Official Report 
called for in this case had not reached 
Her Majesty's Government, and thet 
instructions have been given that Britis): 
officials should not assist in returning 
slaves to their masters. 


THE JUDICIAL BENCH. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty's Government to 
take any steps to give effect to the 
publicly-expressed opinions of the Lord 
Chief Justice of England and of the In- 
corporated Law Society that additional 
judges should be appointed, or would 
they be prepared to consent to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to consider 
the present state of legal business? 


Sm H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, 
E.) : I should like to ask the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman whether his attention 
has been called to a statement which has 
appeared in the newspapers that Mr. Jus- 
tice Darling, one of the Judges of the 
High Court, has been to the town of 
Merioneth to hold an assize, the only 
prisoner being one charged with attempt- 
ing to steal a penny, and acquitted, and, 
in view of this loss of three days of 
judicial time, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government, before considering the ques- 
tion of increasing the number of Judges, 
will consider whether a redistribution 
of judicial power and judicial time will 
not be more effective ? 


Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: If it 
should be found that arrears in the 
Supreme Court tend permanently to 
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increase, and cannot be reduced by more 
elastic arrangements for facilitating the 
dispatch of business, the Government 
would be prepared to consider an in- 
crease to the number of judges ; but we 
are not satisfied that these conditions 
exist at present. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 8.) : 
Will the right honourable Gentleman in 
the meantime ask for the loan of a few 
Irish Judges? 

Mr. LOUGH : Will the right honour- 
able Gentleman answer the last part »f 
my question ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT : No, Sir, 


the Government do not propose to do! 


that. 


ENNIS ASYLUM. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN : On behalf of the 
honourable Member for East Clare, I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the re- 
tiring resident superintendent of the 
Ennis Asylum has undertaken to act till 
his successor is appointed ; and if, under 
these circumstances, the Government 
will leave the, question of a fresh appoint- 
ment till the Clare County Council is 
elected ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I am not 
aware that the retiring Resident Medica! 
Superintendent of the Ennis Asylum has 
undertaken to act till his successor is 
appointed; but the Assistant Medical 
Officer is, I understand, a very efficient 
officer, and the Government are willing 
to postpone for the present the appoint- 
ment of a Resident Medical Superinten- 
dent. It must be understood, however, 
that I cannot give an unconditional 
pledge that no appointment will be made 
before the new Asylum Committee is 
constituted. 


PROTECTION OF PLATELAYERS’ LIVES. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he would invite the rail- 
way companies ofthe United Kingdom to 
make and enforce regulations on their re- 
spective lines to protect all platelayers 
in the discharge of their duties, by means 
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of scouts posted to warn them of the im- 
minent dangers from trains which 
threaten them and lead to such lament- 
‘able loss of life in the absence of this 
precaution ? 


THe PRESIDENT or roe BOARD or 
TRADE : I understand that the general 
rules of the Clearing House as to per- 
manent way and works have been under 
revision, and the Board of Trade will 
communicate with the Clearing House 
as to the point raised by the honourable 
Member. 





INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Sm SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Central): 
| beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
‘India whether he has under consideration 
|the expediency of extending to retired 
officers of the Civil Service in India the 
privileges enjoyed by Military Officers of 
commuting a portion of their annuities; 
and whether, since in the case of vove- 
nanted civilians a portion of their annui- 
ties has been provided by deductions 
from their pay while in Service, there 
|is any objection in principle to allowing 
| members of the Civil Service to commute 
|such proportion of their annuities as have 
| thus been provided ? 

| 


| THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
| INDIA: It has been held that, as a por- 
| tion of the annuity of a covenanted civil 
servant is provided by deductions from 
1is pay while in the service, the recogni- 
tion of a legal assignment of such an 
jannuity cannot be refused; and, conse- 
quently, there is the less reason in his 
case for allowing commutation, which, as 


| 
| 








‘ 


‘exposes the State to the frustration of 
its policy for securing a lifelong provision 
for its servants.” It is, therefore, oppesed 
to the public interest, and I cannot hold 
out any hope of departing.from the pre- 
vious practice of the India Office. 


THORNTON JUNCTION STATION. 
Mr. BIRRELL (Fife, W.): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that no less than 50 
passenger trains call at Thornton June- 
‘tion Station (in the West of Fife) daily ; 
that all the quick East Coast trains to 
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and from London and Dundee and Aber- 
deen stop there ; that five branch passen- 
ger lines have their south terminus in 
Thornton Junction Station; and that 
wore than 100 coal and goods and cattle 
trains pass daily through the said junc- 
tion station, and as yet the North British 
Railway Company have omitted to make 
any mode of access or egress to it either 
for passengers, horses, cattle, carriages, 
etc.; and whether he will direct one of 
the Board of Trade Railway Inspectors 
to go to Thornton Junction and make a 
report thereon to him, as President of the 
Board of Trade}? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I am not aware of the circum- 
stances referred to, but the Board of 
Trade will communicate with the Com- 
pany on the subject of the honourable 
and learned Member’s Question, and, if 
necessary, direct an Inspector to visit 
the locality. 


POLICE COMMUNICATION IN LONDON. 
Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department why, in view of the fact that 
chief constables in the provinces have 
found that the connection of police 
stations with the telephone system has 
led to many arrests of persons who other- 
wise would have escaped justice, the 
same plan is not adopted in London? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
mip HOME DEPARTMENT: The police 
stations in the Metropolitan District— 
numbering 182-—-are connected by an 
efficient system of telegraphic communi- 
cation which is entirely under police con- 
trol, and which meets police require- 
ments. It has not been considered 
necessary or desirable to substitute any 
other arrangement. 


SULTAN OF OMAN. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether it is a fact, 
as reported by telegrams of the 21st 
February, that the Sultan of Oman has 
withdrawn his concession of a coaling 
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4 
station to the French, under the threat 
of bombardment from Her Majesty’s men- 
of-war; and that the Sultan has issued 
a proclamation to this effect ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The lease which the 
Sultan proposed to give was contrary to 
treaty, and has not been proceeded with. 
For further details we must wait till 
dispatches reach us. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether it is a fact that 
the Seyd of Oman _ has revoked 
the grant that he proposed to 
make to France, under a threat from 
the British Admiral on the station of a 
bombardment of the forts of his capital ; 
what was the nature of the contemplated 
grant ; whether the French Government 
had been previously notified of the in- 
tended action of the Admiral; whether 
there is any treaty between this country 
and the Government of Oman by which 
the latter pledged itself not to alienate 
territory, or to grant a lease of territory 
to any Foreign Power without the pre- 
vious permission of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; whether the relations of this 
country and of France towards Muscat 
are based upon the Treaty.concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and France in 1862, 
by which both countries reciprocally en- 
gaged to respect the independence of the 
Sovereigns of Muscat ; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government claims any special 
right to control the exercise of full sove- 
reignty by the Seyd of Oman within his 
kingdom, which is not possessed by any 
other European Great Power! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA: (1) In answer to the first ques- 
tion, I reply that the grant which the 
Sultan proposed to make was contrary to 
treaty, and has not been proceeded with. 
Only brief telegraphic reports have been 
received, and the dispatches on their way 
must be awaited before I can give further 
details; (2) the grant referred to is 
understood to have been a lease to the 
French Government of Bunder Jisseh as 
a coaling station; (3) it was a question 
between the Government of India and the 
Sultan of Muscat, not between the 
Government of India and any other 
Power. It should be added that no hint 
was given to the Government of India 
of the transactions that were being com- 
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pleted at Muscat ; (4) the Sultan is under 
a special obligation to the British 
Government in respect to the alienation 
or assignment of any part of his terri- 
tories; (5) the answer to the last ques- 
tion but one is in the affirmative ; (6) the 
Sultan of Oman has for years been in 
receipt of a subsidy from the Indian 
Government, and has on various occa- 
sions received the help and advice of that 
Government in maintaining his authority 
and quieting disturbances in his terri- 
tory. The relations existing between 
him and the British Government are 
special, though they do not necessarily 
interfere with the exercise of any sove- 
reign rights he may possess. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : Will the noble 
Lord say whether this obligation not to 
alienate territory is by treaty ! 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The arrangement alluded to 
between the Indian Government and the 
Sultan of Muscat was arrived at some 
time back. 


Mr. WARNER (Stafford, Lichfield) : 
Can the noble Lord say whether there 
is any record kept of this arrangement ! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA : Yes, there is a record. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES = (Lynn 
Regis) : May I ask whether the naval 
demonstration was made by order of the 
Indian Government ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of India have been 
in constant communication, but there is 
not complete telegraphic communication 
between Bombay and Muscat. 


FAIR RENTS IN COUNTY CORK. 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork 
County, N.E.) : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if he will ascertain when a Sub- 
Commission will next sit to dispose of 
fair rent applications from Mallow 
Union (Cork County), some of which 
have been listed over two years ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A list 
containing cases from this Union will 
probably be issued before Easter. 
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RUSSIA AT TALIENWAN. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have received any informa- 
tion relative to the collision alleged to 
have occurred at Talienwan between 
Russians and Chinese, with the result 
of 100 Chinese being killed ; if 0, 
whether he can give the House any in- 
formation as to the cause of this collision, 
and in particular whether it arose from 
an attempt on the part of the Russian 
Government to levy taxes upon the 
Chinese ? 


Mr. BRODRICK : According to in- 
formation received from a Chinese 
source a collision did occur near Talien- 
wan on the occasion of a deputation of 
Chinese peasants to the Russian authori- 
ties to petition against the exaction of 
the land tax. The Cossacks are re- 
ported to have fired upon the crowd, 
killing and wounding some of them; 
the report does not give the exact num- 
ber. It is understood that the Chinese 
Government are considering the steps 
to be taken. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I ask 
the right honourable Gentleman what 
was the Chinese source that he refers 
to; was it the Chinese Government? 

Mr. BRODRICK : 


Unauthorised. 


RAILWAY FATALITY AT HARLESDEN. 
Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether, in the case of Albert Heath, 
of Willesden, platelayer, who was killed 
by a fast train at Harlesden, on the 
London and North Western Railway, on 
the morning of the 2ist instant, a scout 
or look-out man was placed to give him 
warning of approaching danger? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tor BOARD or 
TRADE: I have communicated with the 
Company, and the reply is in the nega- 
tive. 


THE MADHYS BODY. 

Mr. SCOTT (Lancashire, Leigh) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the statement 
made in the public press to the effect 
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that not the whole of the Madhi’s body 
was thrown into the Nile, but that it 
was dismembered, and that the skull 
and some of the bones are in the posses- 
sion of officers who took part in the 
campaign ; whether he can state, or 
will take steps to ascertain, whether this 
statement is correct; and, if it be cor 
rect, by whose authority the mutilation 
took place; and whether he will cause 
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“Daily News” of 22nd February that 
the embalmed head of the Mahdi was 
presented to Major Gordon; whether 
this statement is well founded; and 
whether, if so, the head was severed 
from the corpse and presented to Major 
Gordon, with the consent and approval 
of the Sirdar; and, if not with his con- 
sent, who was responsible for this act 
of mutilation? I understand the right 


Commission. 


the remains, so far as practicable, to be | honourable Gentleman has said he has 


collected together and decently buried. 


Mr. BRODRICK : Her Majesty’s 
Government have no information of the 
character named in the Question. Lord 
Cromer has been asked to furnish a 


report. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs by whose 


orders the body of the Madhi was 
taken from its grave and thrown into 
the Nile ; and, whether any sanction 
was given to this act by any authority 
from Cairo or London ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I have no infor- 
mation beyond what I gave to the 
flouse on Monday last. 


Mr. BARTLEY : May I ask whether 
we are to understand that no one will 
even be reprimanded for this horrible 
and ghastly outrage ? 


[No Reply.] 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL : I beg ti 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether it is true that 
Lord Cromer has expressed his approval 
of the demolition of the Madhi’s tomb 
by Lord Kitchener of Khartoum; and 
whether an early opportunity will be 
given to this House of expressing its 
opinion on the subject? 


Mr. BRODRICK : Lord Cromer has 
expressed his opinion, after hearing the 
facts, that, under the exceptional circum- 
stances of the case, the Sirdar’s action 
was justifiable. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I had in- 
tended to ask the Under Secretary 


of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he has noticed a statement in the 





no information on this point? Will he 
try to get it for me? 
Mr. BRODRICK: Yes, Sir. I can 


only repeat that I have to state that a 
full report has been asked for by tele- 
graph, and I must await its receipt be- 
fore I can give any further information. 


BOYLE AND ROSCOMMON TOWNSHIPS. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, S.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in the 
case of townships like Boyle and Ros- 
common, which have town commissioners 
who are not urban sanitary authorities, 
it is proposed to have two district coun- 
cillors elected for the urban portion of 
the electoral division and two for the 
rural portion of the division; and, if 
not, what provision will be made in 
case these bodies of town commissioners 
are constituted urban county districts? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
municipal towns of Boyle and Roscommon 
urban district councils, but 
they have been constituted separate 
electoral divisions, and will each return 
two rural district councillors. 


are not 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMISSION. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy Burghs): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he is able to give 
any information to the House in refer- 
ence to the present position of the 
Anglo-American Commission, particularly 
with regard to the report that its de- 
liberations have not resulted in any 
agreement being arrived at! 
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Mr. BRODRICK: The Anglo-Ameri- 


can Commission has adjourned until 
August 2nd. In certain points progress 
has been made towards a settlement, 
and it is hoped that further negotiations 
may resolve the questions still in dis- 
pute. Meantime, the Commissioners 
have requested that all which passed 
in the Commission may be considered 
confidential, so that it will not be pos- 
sible to lay papers on the subject. 


CASTLEBAR UNION CLERKSHIP. 

Dr. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, referring 
to the vacancy in the clerkship of the 
union of Castlebar, and to the vacancies 
in the clerkships of some of the district 
asylums in Ireland, he will suggest to 
the Local Government Board the de- 
sirability of deferring the appointment 
to such offices until the county and dis- 
trict councils have an opportunity of 
dealing with such appointments! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The ap- 
pointment of clerk of the union ought 
not to be postponed, as the work of 
balancing the accounts and making all 
preparations for the completion of busi- 
ness up to the anpointed day is excep- 
tionally heavy, and should, if possible, 
be undertaken by a person who will 
continue in the office after that date. 
The appointment of officers of lunatic 
asylums is not under the control of the 
Local Government Board. 


NORTH SEA FISHERIES. 

Mr. BUCHANAN = (Abérdeenshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Government will include in the terms of 
reference to the proposed Conference on 
Fisheries in the North Sea the desira- 
bility of the exnerimental closing by 
international arrangement of certain 
sea-areas, with a view to the preserva- 
tion and development of — special 
fisheries? 


Mr. BRODRICK: It will clearlv be 
open to the British or Foreign Dele- 
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gates to raise questions of this nature 
in Conference, and it, therefore, does not 
appear necessary to include specifically 
in the terms of the reference to the pro- 
posed Conference a clause in the sense 
suggested. 


WEST INDIAN FRUIT TRADE. 

Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
crombie): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he will say 
what number of tenders have been re- 
ceived for the proposed lines of fruit 
steamers between the West Indies and 
Home ports; and whether there is 
reason to expect the steamers to be 
running on or before the Ist August 
next from Jamaica or any other islands? 


THe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I have to say, on behalf of my 
right honourable Friend the Secretary 
for the Colonies, that the negotiations 
for the proposed fruit service from 
Jamaica to England are still proceeding, 
and it is impossible at present to name 
any date at which any such service is 
likely to begin. 


IRISH STATE PAPERS. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Irish 
Government will now give to the hon- 
ourable Member for South Donegal the 
permission, which was refused to him 
last December, of perusing, for pur- 
poses of historic research, the docu- 
ments in the Record Tower of Dublin 
Castle, with reference to the spies and 
informers of the period of the Insurrec- 
tion of 1798 and the Union of 1800, and 
more especially the memoranda of 
Leonard MacNally and the briefs held 
by him in defending the Irish political 
prisoners of that period; and will the 
facilities for the perusal of these docu- 
ments be given to the honourable Mem- 
ber for South Donegal which were 
granted without difficulty to the right 
honourable junior Member for Dublin 
University when writing the seventh 
and eighth volumes of his “ History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century,” and 
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to Mr. Ceesar Falkiner, now an Assistant 
Land Commissioner, for the writing of 
a magazine article at a time when he 
was an officer of an Irish Unionist Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have al- 
ready informed the honourable and 
learned Member that his original appli- 
cation, which was refused, was one for 
permission to peruse “ State Papers till 
the most recent date up to which, in 
any case, permission has been given 


to see such documents,” that per- 
mission was not. refused to him 
to inspect the documents referred 


to in the first paragraph, and that, as 
a matter of fact, he never applied for 
such permission. If the honourable 
Member will make an application in 
writing for permission to consult papers, 
stating particulars, giving definite 
periods, and showing the special sub- 
ject upon which he seeks for informa- 
tion, then there can be no objection to 
afford him the same facilities as were 
afforded to the gentlemen named in 
the second paragraph. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Then why 
did the officials inform me that I could 
not see any document of a later date 
than 17907 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No such 
information was conveyed to the honour- 
able Member by my orders. We declined 
to give a general permission to see 
documents of a later stage than any- 
body else. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Montrose, ete.): Are 
the documents not in the Record Office? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes. 

Me. J. MORLEY: Then they are not 
in your custody ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I under- 
stand permission to see them has to be 
obtained from the Chief Secretary. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I went to 
the Record Office and only saw two 
pepers after enormous trouble. 


IRISH JUDICIAL BENCH. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether two of 
Her Majesty’s Judges in Ireland, the 
Right Honourable Christopher Palles, 
the Lord Chief Baron, and the Right 
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Honourable Mr. Justice Madden, have 
for the last six weeks been sitting, the 
Lord Chief Baron as chairman and Mr. 
Justice Madden as one of the Commis- 
sioners, on a Commission appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to in- 
quire into the working and administra- 
tion of the system of lrish Intermediate 
Education; whether this Commission 
has sat during the period for the hold- 
ing of the Hiliary Sessions of the High 
Court of Justice in Ireland; has the 
absence of these two judges from their 
judicial duties been productive of incon- 
venience and delay; and what steps, if 
any, have been taken for the relief of 
the inconvenience and delay caused by 
the absence of the learned judges from 
their judicial duties, and by whom have 
these judicial duties been discharged in 
such absence? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Lord 
Chief Baron and Mr. Justice Madden 
have been engaged for some time past 
as members of a Commission to inquire 
into the working and administration of 
Irish Intermediate Education. The 
Chief Baron and Mr. Justice Madden are 
chairman and vice-chairman of the Inter- 
mediate Education Board for Ireland. 
All the members of the Board were ap- 
pointed to the present Commission. The 
inquiry is one of the highest importance, 
and the learned judges, so far as is con- 
sistent with attention to their judicial 
duties, have attended as frequently as 
possible the sittings of the Commission. 
Having regard to the well-known charac- 
ter of both the learned judges for zeal, 
energy, and painstaking care, it is in 
the highest degree unlikely that they 
would permit any inconvenience to arise 
in connection with the discharge of 
their judicial duties. No complaints 
have reached me on the subject. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the business of 
the Court of Appeal in Ireland and of the 
various Divisions of the High Court of 
Justice in Ireland was suspended, and 
the hearing of jury cases postponed, on 
the 3lst January, so as to permit the 
attendance of the members of the Irish 
Judiciary at the Levée of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in Dublin Castle ; 
and whether, having regard to the great 
additional expense and inconvenience 
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entailed on suitors by the delay of legal 
proceedings, and to the circumstance 
that the members of the English 
Judiciary do not suspend the business of 
their courts in order to attend Royal 
Levées, arrangements will be male to 
secure that the attendance of the Irish 
Judges at the Viceregal Levées will not 
be accompanied by the abandonment for 
the day of their judicial duties? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
course pursued by Her Majesty's Judges 
in Ireland on the 31st January last in 
adjourning their seven courts for the 
purpose of attending the Lord Lieuten- 
ant’s Levée is one that has been usual 
for very many years. The practice 
being a well recognised and established 
one, known to both counsel and suitors, 
no public disappointment or incon- 
venience arises. The matter is, however, 
one for the judges themselves. 


NDIAN NATIVES IN NATAL. 

Sirk SEYMOUR KING: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention has been called to a 
memorial, addressed to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, from resident 
natives of India in Natal, who have been 
engaged in trade there for many years 
and have acquired considerable interests 
in land and in personal property, setting 
forth that, under the operation of the 
Dealers’ or Traders’ Licensing Act, 
allowed by Her Majesty on the recom- 
imendation of the Colonia] Office, the 
licensing authorities, consisting chiefly 
of rival traders of British or Foreign 
nationality, are refusing Jicences to trade 
and withdrawing licences from respect- 
able natives of India; whether the 
Government of India have taken or pro- 
pose te take any steps to protect Indian 
natives and fellow subjects from con- 
fiscation of their civil and legal 
rights in Natal; and whether, as Natal 
relies to a great extent for its supply of 
‘gbour upon natives of India, under 
arrangements which are sanctioned by 
the Indian Government, that Govern- 
ment, will be advised to stop all emigra 
tion of Indian subjects into Natal until 
the local laws are fairly administered to 
Indian subjects? 
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THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA: I have not yet seen the 
memorial referred to in my honcttrable 
Friend’s Question, which has, I under- 
stand, only recently reached the Colonial 
Otfice. When it is referred to the India 
Office it will receive the fullest considera- 
tion from me in Council, both as to the 
nature of the grievances complained of, 
as well as the remedy suggested by my 
honourable Friend. 


ENGLISH SOLDIERS AT THE PASTEUR 
INSTITUTE. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
if he would explain what were the 
circumstances under which nine English 
soldiers were sent, on the &th October 
last, from Bombay to the Pasteur 
Institute at Paris, to be treated for 
hydrophobia ; what is the evidence in the 
possession of the Government showing 
that the dogs which had bitten these 
men were rabid; under what official 
supervision these men were sent; and 
whether it is true, as stated by the 
Director of the Paris Institute, that 
these men arrived in Paris without any 
credentials or anything showing when or 
where they had been bitten! 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I am aware that nine soldiers 
were sent from India, early in October, to 
be treated in Paris for hydrophobia, but 
I have no information as to the circum- 
stances. Such cases occur not infre- 
quently ; and on this occasion the usual 
made for their 
yurney from Marseilles to Paris, and for 
heir accommodation while unde? treat- 
I have received no complaint or 
representation on the subject from the 
Director of the Paris Institute, and I 
should have thought that the men them- 
selves could have been capable of ex- 
jJaining to the authorities of the Insti- 
tute when and where they had been 
bitten. 


Sir W. WEDDERBURN: Is the noble 
Lord aware that the Director of the In- 
stitute requested the correspondent of 
the * Daily Mail” to make it known that 
the men had been sent without any 
information ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: Then the Director is not a man 


of business, or he would have communi- 
cated with India. 


MILITIA CANDIDATES FOR ARMY 
COMMISSIONS. 

Coronet WELBY (Taunton) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, with reference to the statement 
that, of the candidates who failed at the 
December examination of Militia candi- 
dates for Army Commissions, a number, 
according with the exigencies of the 
service, will be admitted to the further 
competitive examinations ; and whether 
he can see his way to admitting all who 
may reasonably be considered could have 
qualified had the papers set in December 
been not more difficult than those set in 
April, when so many more qualified, 
either by an allowance in marks, say 
1,000, or by admitting the same number 
of candidates as qualified in April. 


Mr. WYNDHAM : Thirty-one candi- 
dates (making 60 in all) will be taken 
irom those next below the last successful 
candidate. This. decision is based 
solely on the requirements of the service, 
and not on the alleged difficulty of the 
papers set in the December examination. 
The Civil Service Commissioners have 
requested the Secretary of State to ex- 
plain that the papers were similar in 
character to those in previous examina- 
tions, and that the failure of so large a 
number of candidates was, in their 
opinion, due, not to any difference in the 
standard of judgment, but to a difference 
in the work of the candidates themselves. 
The minimum was raised by 100 marks, 
but this affected the success of only four 
candidates. It has not been usual to 
announce the minimum in advance, 
although this was done on one occasion 
last year. 


MUZZLING ORDER IN ESSEX. 


Mr. WOODS (Essex, Walthamstow) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture if, in view of the partial 
application of the muzzling order in the 
county of Essex, and the freedom from 
rabies among dogs, he can see his way to 
further relax the present order ? 
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Tae PRESIDENT or ruz BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lona, 
Liverpool, West Derby) : The position 
in the districts still under Muzzling 
Orders is being constantly watched, and 
I shall be glad to find myself able to 
withdraw those orders. But I do not 
consider that I could safely relax the re- 
strictions at present. 


Crete. 


THE KHALIFA. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he can 
give any information regarding the 
present whereabouts and forces of the 
Khalifa, and the reported retirement of 
the Egyptian forces sent in pursuit of 
the Khalifa ; and whether the Khalifa 
is now advancing towards Khartoum ! 


Mr. BRODRICK : The Sirdar tele- 
graphed on 5th February that Colonel 
Kitchener found the Khalifa and a force 
of apparently about 6,000 men in a strong 
position at Sherkeila, about 112 miles 
from the Nile. Colonel Kitchener, having 
completed his reconnaissance, retired, 
not being in sufficient force to attack. 
On February 21st, the Sirdar reported 
that a force of Dervishes was advancing 
with a body of cavalry north-east from 
their position. They defeated some 
friendly Arabs on the 15th on the White 
Nile, and preparation is being made to 
check the advance. 


CRETE- 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will, in view of the 
great distress prevailing among the 
Cretan Mussulmans who have been for 
two years deprived of their land and 
property, formally propose to the Great 
Powers that a sufficient sum should be 
raised, based upon Sir Herbert Cherm- 
side’s estimates, to carry out the repatria- 
tion of the Cretan refug »es. 


Mr. BRODRICK: Her Majesty's 
Government have on more than one occa- 
sion expressed their readiness to consider 
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any suggestions for joint assistance to- 
wards the relief of Christians and Mussul- 
mans in Crete, but proposals for the pur- 

es . : 
pose must be initiated by the High Com- 
missioner. 


LORD KITCHENER’S REWARD. 
Mr. P. O'BRIEN : On behalf of the 
honourable Member for East Clare, I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
when the Bill to grant £30,000 to Lord 
Kitchener will be introduced ? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I cannot give a definite answer 
to this Question, but I will undertake to 
give a week’s notice before any steps in 
the matter are taken by the Government. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the First 
Lerd of the Treasury whether he will 
arrange to put down the Post Office 
Savings Bank Vote at an_ early 
date, so that the subject of the financial 
condition of the country in respect of 
the liability on these institutions may be 
debated, and especially the financial 
effect of a war, should such an event 
unhappily occur, when the country might 
be called upon to borrow largely, with 
the possibility or even probability of a 
simultaneous heavy withdrawal from the 
Savings Banks? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: In answer to my honourable 
Friend I have to say that there is a 
Supplementary Vote on which this ques- 
tion can be raised, as a Vote of this 
kind does not come under the Friday 
arrangement in regard to Supply. I 
think that will give my honourable 
Friend the opportunity he desires. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Then do I under- 
stand that time will be given on the 
Supplementary Vote to raise the ques- 
tion? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Without giving an answer which 
might be twisted into a pledge on behalf 
of the Government, I do not see how 
the opportunity can be denied my 
honourable Friend, and I have no desire 
to do so. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 
Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): I beg to ask the Secretary 
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of State for the Colonies’ when 
the Report resulting from the recent 
inquiry into French fishing rights on the 
Newfoundland shore is likely to be laid 
before Parliament; and whether the 
documents published will include any 
portions of the Annual Reports by the 
British Commodore on the station? 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: My right honourable Friend is 
expecting to receive the Report very 
shortly, but is unable to say when it 
will be laid before Parliament, or what 
documents will be published with it. 


DOG MUZZLING ORDER IN IRELAND. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the 
| Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
| tenant of Ireland whether he will 
| advise the abolition of the muzzling of 
,dogs in Ireland; and whether he is 
| aware that the carrying out of this 
| aening Order entails a lot of trouble 
|upon the police in Ireland, and great 
| hardships upon the people, owing to the 
| unreasonable fines inflicted by some 
magistrates ! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is not 


| proposed, at present, to suspend the 





|Muzzling of Dogs Order in Ireland. 
| The total number’ of cases of 
irabies throughout Ireland in the 


|12 months ended the 31st Decem- 
ber 1898 was 132, as compared with 
162 cases in the last six months of 1897, 
whilst the number o: cases in the first 
six months of 1897, before the Muzzling 
Oraer caie into operation, was 335. 
The enforcement of the Order has conse- 
quently been attended, so far, with satis- 
factory results, and it would be prema- 
ture, in the circumstances, to revoke 
the Order. It is quite possible that the 
enforcement of the Order entails some 
trouble to the police, but I have no 
reason to believe that the duty is not 
cheerfully performed by them. With 
regard to the fines inflicted by magis- 
trates, I have no information before me 
that the fines imposed err on the side of 
severity. In rural districts the average 
penalty amounts to less than a shilling, 
and in the Dublin Metropolitan District 
the average penalty is half-a-crown. 


MILITARY HOSPITALS IN EGYPT. 
Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
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for War whether he can state the average 
number of trained nurses, men and 
women, in attendance on the British 
officers and soldiers who were patients 
in hospital at Cairo and Alexandria be- 
tween 20th September and 30th Octo- 
ber 1898? 

Mr. WYNDHAM: The average num- 
ber of trained nurses between the dates 
yentioned was 226 men and 10 women. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): I wish to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
can tell us the proposed business for to- 
morrow and next week ? 


THe FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: To-morrow we _ shall proceed 
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Standing Order, and to so far relax 
the rule which prevails when I am in 
the Chair as to allow honourable Mem- 
bers to take part in that discussion, and 
also to move or second Amendments as 
if in Committee. Honourable Members 
who move or second Amendments must, 
of course, confine themselves to the sub- 
ject matter of the Amendment. They 
may move more than one Amendment, 
but they may not speak more than once 
on an Amendment. 


NEW BILLS. 
SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS. 
THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 


forthwith with the Supplementary Es-| AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. Lona, Liver- 
timates, and I anticipate that the greater | pool, West Derby): I beg to ask 


part of Government time next week will 
be devoted to them. If not, it will be 


| 


devoted to the introduction of Govern- | 


ment Bills. If the 


right honourable | 


Gentleman will put a Question remind- | 


Ing 


what 


me when I have seen 
with the Esti- 


be better able 


to-morrow, 
progress 
to-nicht, 
to answer him. 


make 


shall 


we 


I 


mates 


NEW MEMBER. 
Count Moore, who was introduced by 
Mr. T. D. Sullivan (Donegal, W.) and 


Mr. A. O’Cennor (Donegal, E.) took the 


Oath and his seat for Londonderry City | 


in place of Mr. Vesey Knox, who has re- 
signed, 


RULES FOR SUPPLY. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.):I should like 
to ask Mr. Speaker, with reference to the 
motion of the First Lord of the Treasury 
relating to the procedure with regard to 
Supply, whether Members will be at 
liberty to speak in the general discus- 
sion without losing their right to move 
Amendments to the Rules, and, also, it 
a Member moves one Amendment. 
Whether he has any right to mov 
further Amendments. Looking at the De 
bate in 1896, it seems to me that there 
is first a general Debate on the Rule and 
then a discussion on the Amendments. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The practice on 
several recent occasions has been to 
allow a general discussion upon a new 





for leave to introduce a_ Bill to 
Amend the Law relating to the Sale 
cf Food and Drugs. This Bill differs 
from the Measures previously introduced 
by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in the respect that, 
whereas it has hitherto been pro- 
posed to introduce two Bills, I now 
propose to deal with both subjects 
in one Bill. The Bill is divided 
into two parts, the first of which Cceals 
with certain dairy products, and its cpe- 
ration extends to cheese, as weil as to 
butter and milk. It provides for the 
imposition of penalties upon the con- 
viction of offenders, and we take power 
to deal with these articles at the port 
by means of inspection. We also take 
power to make rules for the regulation 
of analyses, we extend the Margarine 
Act to cheese, impose a limitation on the 
admixture of butter with margarine, 


and, in respect of offences under 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 
impose cumulative penalties for the 


second and third offences, and also pro- 
vide that foreign warranty shall not be 
admitted as an unless it is 
shown that all steps have 


excuse, 
reasonable 


|been taken to ascertain that the facts 


are stated. The Hill 
certain other minor proposals of 
Select Committee, which sat for 
three years, inquired exhaustively into 
the whole subject, and to whose labours 
{ am deeply indebted for many valu- 
able recommendations. 

Leave was given to introduce the Bill, 
which was read a first time. 


as also adopts 


the 
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THe PRESIDENT or ruz BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE also obtained leave to in- 
troduce a Bill to Amend the Enactments 
relating to the Improvement of Land, and 
the Lord Advocate (Mr. Graham Murray) 
obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
Amend the Universities (Scotland) Act, 
1858, and the Universities (Scotland) 
Act, 1889, in regard to retiring allow- 
ances of professors in the University of 
Aberdeen. 


Both Bills were read a first time. 
EDUCATION (SCHOOL ATTENDANCE) 
(SCOTLAND). 

Bill to regulate the attendance of 
children at school in Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by Captain Sinclair, 
Mr. Birrell, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Crombie, 
Colonel Denny, Mr. Parker Smith, and 
Mr. Robert Wallace (Perth); presented 
accordingly, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Wednesday 
next, and to be printed. (Bill 94.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (SUPPLY). 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That so soon as the Committee of Sup- 

ply has been appointed and Estimates have 

been presented, the business of Supply shall 

(until it be disposed of) be the first Order of 

the Day on Friday, unless the House other- 

wise order on the Motion of a Minister of 
the Crown moved at the commencement oi 

Public Business to be decided without Ameni- 

ment or Debate; and the provisions of Stand- 

ing Order No. 56 shall be extended to 

Friday : 

“Not mere than 20 days, being days before 
the 5th of August, on which the Speaker 
leaves the Chair for the Committee of Supply 
without Question put, counting from the first 
day on which the Speaker so left the Chair 
under Standing Order No. 56, shall be 
allotted for the consideration of the Annual 
Estimates for the Army, Navy, and Civil Ser- 
vices, including Votes on Account, the Busi- 
ness of Supply standing first Order on every 
such day: 

“Provided always that on Motion made 
after Notice by a Minister of the Crown to be 
decided without Amendment or Debate, ad- 
ditional time, not exceeding three days, may 
be allotted for the Business of Supply, either 
before or after the 5th of August: 

“On the last but one of the allotted days, at 
Ten o'clock p.m., the Chairman shall proceed 
to put forthwith every Question necessary to 
dispose of the outstanding Votes in Com- 
mittee of Supply; and on the last, not being 
earlier than the twentieth of the allotted days, 
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the Speaker shall, at Ten o'clock p.m., pro- 
ceed to put forthwith every Question neces- 
sary to complete the outstanding Reports of 
Supply : 

“On the days appointed for concluding the 
Business of Supply, the consideration of such 
business shall not be anticipated by a Motion 
of Adjournment under Standing Order No. 
17; nor may any dilatory Motion be moved 
on such proceedings; nor shall they be inter- 
rupted under the provisions of any Standing 
Order relating to the Sittings of the House : 

“Provided always that any additional Esti- 
mate for any new service or matter not included 
in the original Estimates for the year shall be 
submitted for consideration in the Committee 
of Supply on any day not later than two days 
before the Committee is closed : 

“Provided also that the days occupied by 
the consideration of Estimates supplementary 
to those of a previous Session, or of any 
Vote of Credit, shall not be included in the 
computation of the twenty days. Provided 
also that two Morning Sittings shall be 
deemed equivalent to one Three o'clock Sit- 
ting :"—(T'he First Lord of the Treasury.) 


*Sir H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, 
K.): I do not rise for the pur- 
pose of taking exception to this 
Sessional Order; in fact, I have 
always. been a strong supporter of the 
Order. My object in interfering at this 
moment is to call the atteation of the 
House, and especially the First Lord of 
the Treasury, to the mede in which the 
Order has been worked, and to one or 
two points where, I think, it has been 
weak. The first year of the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman’s experiment was a 
great success. I do not think that last 
yoar Was sO great a SUCCESS, and one or two 
figures will illustrate my meaning. The 
number of Votes altogether last year wes 
171, twenty of them being Supplemen- 
tary, and 151 the ordinary Estimates 
of the year. Of course the application 
of this rule does not affect Supplemen- 
tary Estimates. Those 20 Supplemen- 
tary Estimates were very fully dis 
cussed, occupying, I think, six days of 
the time of the House. But, Sir, of the 
151 which remained, when the time for 
putting the Closure arrived on the &th 
of August, there were 36 Votes which 
had not been brought before the House. 
Now that, Mr. Speaker, is a very large 
proportion of the 151 Votes. Sir, in the 
allocation of time I find that the Navy 
occupied five sittings of the House, and 
the Army four. I cannot give the exact 
fizures as to the Irish and Scotch Votes, 
but at all events they occupied some 
considerable time, and therefore the 
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number of days or sittings left for the 
discussion of the general administra- 
tion of the country under the Civil 
Service Estimates were very few. At 
five sittings of the House, I believe, 
no Votes were taken at all, which, | 
think, is almost without precedent in 
Supply. That may be an improvement 
or it may be a deterioration on former 
practices, but, at all events, it is a sig- 
nificant change in the procedure of the 
House, which deserves attention when 
the days to be appropriated to Supply 
have been limited, and, as I think, 
rightly limited, in number. I do 
not question the wisdom of the ap- 
propriation of a considerable amount of 
time to the Army and Navy, but, after 
all, these are questions, so far as the 
House is concerned, more of general 
policy than matters of detail; and I 
doubt the wisdom and necessity of de- 
voting a large portion of the time of the 
House to purely administrative details, 
which must be left, to a great extent, 
to those who are charged with the ad- 
ministration of the Army and Navy. I 
am not in the slightest degree wishing 
to interfere with the complete control 
of the House over matters of administra- 
tion, whether they be Army, Navy, or 
Civil Service, but at the same time, 
when we have only a limited number of 
days for Supply, we must have some 
system of fair allocation between the 
different Services, so that all may have 
fair chance. Now, I will give one 
illustration. I-think there are few De- 
partments in which the general public 
are more vitally interested, or which 
require more completely the control o 
the House, and the business Members 
of the House, than the Post Office. The 
Post Office levies a large sum, something 
like £14,000,000 ; it spends something 
like £10,000,000 or £11,000,000 . in 
earning it; and there is a margin of 
£3,000,000 of revenue. I do not say 
that any portion of that expenditure is 
wise or unwise, but what I do say, and 


Business of the 


a 


what I desired to call the attention of | 


the House to last year, is the anomalous 
and unsatisfactory state of the relations 
between this House and that Depart- 


ment. There is no responsible repre 
sentative of the Post Office fn this 
House. Now, Sir, I am not going, of 


course, to raise that question now. I 
wished to raise it upon the Post Office 
Vote last year, and I think it is one 


i 
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, which fully deserves the consideration 
of the House, totally irrespective of, 
but certainly in addition to, many ques- 
tions as to the Post Office administra- 
tion and revenue affecting the general 
‘convenience of the public. Sir, the 
Post Office Vote was last year taken on 
the 28th of July. It was taken after 
'twelve o'clock at night—between twelve 
'and one—and in less than an hour’s 
| time devoted to it, nine and a half mil- 
‘lions of money were voted. I do 
not think that that is a fair way of allo 
‘cating the time of the House, nor do I 
think that it enables the House of Com- 
mons to exercisé that control over the 
Post Office that it ought to exercise. 
I may be asked, What is my 
remedy! I do not hesitate to say 
that I think the source of the evil is 
that the responsibility of allocating the 
| time of the House, and controlling the 
| business of Supply, has been, from the 
| best of motives, shifted from where it 
|ought to be. I remember my right 
‘honourable Friend the Member for 
West Monmouth, when the First Lord 
ot the Treasury first announced that he 
would virtually leave the allocating the 
| time for Supply to the Opposition, re- 


flouse (Supply). 


jmarking that it would not work. I 
| recognise that the right honourable 
iGentleman has been most conside- 


rate of the wishes of his political oppo- 
nents; he has endeavoured, as far as 
possible, to meet all legitimate appli- 
cations that have been made to him; 
| but, ; that 
|should be constant communication be 
| tween the Leader of the Opposition and 
| the Leader of the House as to the ques- 
| tion of the allocation of time, in which a 
| large number of Members take, avd 
| justly take, an interest, it is impossible 
ior any one individual, even the Leader 
of the Opposition, to undertake the bur- 
den and responsibility of deciding what 
is the best mode of allocating that 
time. Somebody, for instance, interested 
in some special subject, presses that it 
shall be taken on a certain day, and the 
right honourable Gentleman, with cha 
racteristic good nature, yields at once. 
Thus, what one man obtains another man 
loses. What I want to impress upon the 
right honourable Gentleman is that the 


while it is necessary there 
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responsibility of allocating the time—sub- 
ject of course, to the elasticity which the 
daily course of business requires, and sub- 
ject, of course, to the consideration of all 
parts of the House, English, Scotch, Irish, 
and Welsh, and also of the several depart- 
ments—must rest with the Leader of the 
House, and nowhere else. I think we 
ought to have some statement from him— 
say, at the commencement of Supply, or at 
all events at some considerable intervals 
—of how he proposes to allocate the time 
of the House, what Votes he proposes to 
take, and when he proposes to take them. 
The working of the present arrangement 
is this—those who are importunate and 
eager to get their special questions dis- 
cussed ; and so, almost like the ridiculous 
results of the ballot with reference to 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, the House is | 
practically deprived of all control over ita | 
own business. I think we ought to take | 
more care of our time, and I think the} 
Leader of the House should undertake the | 
responsibility of allocating that time. I 
am quite sure that he will, in consultation 
with other sections of the House, endea- 
vour to meet their convenience, and in 
that way, and in that way only, we shall get 
an effective supervision of all branches of 
adminstration—for, after all, fit is the) 
administration of the country with which 
the Committee of Supply is primarily 
charged. Sir, while I believe the Rule is | 
a most valuable reform in the procedure | 
of the House, I think the right honourable 
Gentleman has done wisely in not }10- 
posing to make it a Standing Order, be- 
cause [ think he ought to be thoroughly 
satisfied as to how it will work; at the 
same time, I claim the privilege of making 
these few suggestions as to how the work- 
ing of the Order can be improved. 

*Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Sir, I have 
listened to the urgent appeal of the right | 
honourable Gentleman who has just sat | 











down with astonishment and consterna, | 
tion. I had always held that the Leaders | 
of the Opposition ought to be the cham- 
pions not only of the private Members 
who sit behind them and support them, 
but also of the rights of all private Mem- 
bers, even if they do not belong to their 
own Party. Sir, what have we listened 
to! We have listened to one of the 


questing the Government to make the 
operation of the existing Rule more op- 
pressive and stringent than it has been. I 


Sir H. Fowler. 


| 
| 
Leaders of the Opposition actually a 
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hope we shall be able to convince the 
House, or a considerable section of it, 
that the Rule has operated, as some of us 
foresaw when it was first introduced, most 
oppressively on private Members. But, 
Sir, if the views of the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton are accepted, it will operate still more 
oppressively. What does he appeal to 
the Government to do? He appeals to 
the First Lord of the Treasury to ignore 
the representations of private Membere 
who have grievances and are eager to get 
them discussed. By way of illustration, 
the right honourable Gentleman referred 
to the working of the ballot, and main- 
tained that the whole business and time 
of the House should be allocated abso- 
lutely by the Leader of the House—that 
is, the Government of the day. 


*Sir H. FOWLER: I mentioned the 
bailot simply as a casual allusion ; what 
I meant to convey was that the House 
itself should settle the question. 


*Mr. DILLON: How is the House to 
settle it? We know periectly well what 
that means—it means that the Govern- 
ment wil] settle the question. They have a 
large majority, and consequently are able 
to carry any proposals they submit. I 
say that this proposal tends to the extinc- 
tion of the rights and privileges of private 
Members. Now, Sir, the nght honour- 
able Gentleman also brought forward 
another proposition, which appears to me 
very strange. He complained of the 
amount of time which had been given in 
recent years to the discussions of the 
Army and Navy, and said that the Post 
Office and other departments were more 
worthy of consideration. In my opinion 
the great evil of the principle laid down 
by the right honourable Gentleman is the 
utter lack of elasticity in the working of 
Why has the administration 
of the Army and Navy made such large 
demends on the time of this House during 
the last three or four years? It is be 
cause the expenditure of the Army and 


| Navy has been going up by leaps and 


bounds, and Imaintain that the Debates 
on the Army and Navy have not been 
sufliciently prolonged. The opportun:- 
ties for discussion are being curtailed, and 
meanwhile the taxpayers are heavily 
saddled and the prosperity of the country 
threatened. Sir, under the old practice 
of this House those items of Supply which, 
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according to circumstances, were really of 
burning importance, would have occupied 
a creat deal of the time and attention of 
this House, and minor matters would 
have been relegated to the background. 
The suggestion of the right honourable 
Gentleman is an illustration of the absur- 
dities to which we are being driven by 
this Rule. How is it possible, for in- 
stance, for any Government, at the open- 
ing of a Session, to map out and measure 
as With a tape throughout the whole Ses- 
sion the amount of time which shall be 
devoted to each particular item in Supply? 
I certainly would be as pleased as any 
man in this House to add my voice to the 
tributes paid to the fairness and courtesy 
with which the present Leader has con- 
ducted the business; but no man, not 
even an archangel, can resist the tempta- 
tion, under this hard-and-fast Rule, to 
curtail the time to be devoted to the 
criticism of those departments where he 
thought the Opposition criticism would 
be damaging and inconvenient. Members 
ought to have the utmost freedom during 
the time given up to Supply in selecting 
the questions of administration they de 
sire to criticise, and the privilege ought 
to be given not merely to Members of the 
Governinent, but to independent Members 
as well as the Opposition. I therefore 
say it would be impossible to expect the 
Leader of the House, at the opening of a 
Session, to map out the time to be de 
voted to each department and draw a 
hard-and-fast line. Sir, I think the 
method which the Leader of the House 
has adopted during the last three or four 
years is one much more likely to give this 
Rule a fair chance of success, and I hold 
that if it were possible to make it a suc 
cess the method adopted was the best. 
What was that method? The Leader of 
the House endeavoured to obtain from 
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jects they desired to take, and, as far as 
‘possible, he arranged—certainly with 
much more success during the first two 
years than the last year—for certain sub- 
jects, so as to meet the convenience of 
various groups of the Opposition, or of 
other Members who had certain griev- 
ances they desired to ventilate. That, I 
conceive, is the only method which could 
be adopted with any prospect of success. 
But, Sir, this Rule has now been in opera 
tion for three years. I have been a con- 
stant attendant during those three years, 
and I venture to say, speaking from the 
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point of view of an independent Member 
that it has been a dreadful failure. Now, 
when this Rule was first introduced we 
had a new House of Commons; nearly 
250 Members came into the House of 
Commons for the first time, with no ex- 
perience whatever in the working of the 
House. A man must be a pretty regular 
attendant in the House before he appre 
siates the opportunities and privileges, or 
realises the disabilities, of the private 
Member. When this Rule was first in- 
troduced I said I thought it was ill-ad- 
vised to ask the House of Commons, com- 
posed, as it was, to the extent of nearly 
one-third of its Members of new and un 
tried men, to take what I do not hesitate 
to describe ag the most revolutionary step 
taken during the last century in the pro- 
cedure of the House. If this application 
of the clause upon the voting of money in 
Supply had been brought forward in the 
days when I first entered this House it 
would have met with a universal 
howl of disapprobation from every quar 
ter of the House ; indeed, I venture to say 
no Minister would have dared to propose 
it. Now, Sir, we have the experience of 
three years to guide us, and I am not the 
least surprised—in fact, I fully expected 
—that after that experience both Front 
Benches are very much enamoured of this 
Rule because it is a Front Bench Rule. 
It is one of the most skilful devices that 
I have seen in the course of 15 years for 
shielding Ministers from criticism, gage 
ging private Members, and rendering de 
bate on Supply innocuous and not in the 
least degree formidable to any responsible 
Minister. Of course, there is always a 
temptation to the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion to acquiesce in any Measure which 
will ease the position of the responsible 
Minister. But closure, limited by the dis- 


| cretion of the Speaker, is a great revolution 
the Members their views as to the sub-| 


in procedure. Those of us who came into 
this House before the closure was known, 
and remember the old days when private 
Members had great powers and privileges 
—they have since been taken away— re 
member how slow the House and the 
Ministry were, even under the most extra 
ordinary provocation, to reconcile them- 
selves to the introduction of the closure 
in ordinary debate. Well, Sir, the pro- 
vocation came to such a point that 
Ministers, supported by a majority of 


the House, introduced the closure. It 
was, however, hedged round by 
various safeguards designed to pro- 
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tect minorities from oppression. Now, 
Sir, we have brought into the pro- 
cedure of the House an automatic clo- 
sure without reference to the circum- 
stances of a particular debate—a closure 
which may operate, and which has ope 
rated, as we have abundantly seen during 
the last two or three Sessions, to remove 
absolutely from all possibility of discus- 
sion the policy of great departments of 
the State, as well as events connected with 
foreign and colonial policy. But what is 
the automatic closure in reference 


to questions of legislation as com- 
pared with the automatic closure 


in reference to the voting of 
money! I say that I challenge con- 
tradiction, that the great function of the 
House of Commons is not legislation. [his 
nation could exist and flourish for some 


years if the House of Commons never | 
The great function | 


passed a law at all. 
of the House of Commons, without the ex- 
ercise of which this nation would wither 
and perish, is to hold the national purse 
and to criticise the conduct of Ministers. 
Sir, this Rule strikes at the first princi- 
ples end the most vital function of the 
House of Commons, and, as I shall show 
presently, when once you admit a prin- 
ciple, that principle goes farther than you 
imagined for a single moment at the first. 
We were told by the First Lord of the 
Treasury when he was, 
well known powers of 
trving to force the Bill down our 
throats, that it was a choice between 
the guillotine and the rack. Tle 
said that under the old system it was 


within the power of private Members to | 


stretch Ministers upon the rack—some- 


times that is a rather good thing to do in| 
discussion—and that in making his choice 


between the guillotine and the rack ho 
preferred the guillotine. In the old days 
we had the rack; now the First Lord of 


the Treasury has deprived us of the rack | 
' 3 s a a z Ps " . * 
and taken the guillotine himself. The} bidden the Under Secretary of State for 


enillotine, however, is not used against 
him—it is used against us, and I think 
verybody will admit that private Mem- 
bers have come off second best in that 
arrangement. I remember very well, 
and honourable Members who were pre- 
sent probably remember, the tremendous 
exhibition of wrath provoked by the then 
Opposition, now the Members of the 
Government, when the guillotine was used 
to pass the Home Rule Sill in 1893. But 
the guillotine, as it was 
Mr. Dillon. 
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nothing more than the automatic closure 
which was used when, in the opinion of 
most of the honourable Members, the 
subject under discussion had been worn 
threadbare. I warn honourable Mem- 
bers who support the Motion now before 
the House that the day of adversity may 
come, when they may be seated side by 
side with the Irish Members on these 
Benches, and when this principle of auto- 
matic closure may be applied to legis- 
lation by a Radical Party. Some 
years ago one day, or part of a day, was 
quite sufficient to discuss the affairs of 
the Foreign Office. I remember years 
when the Foreign Office Vote passed after 
an hours discussion; but a_ great 
policy—in my mind a most detest- 
able policy—has been instituted since 
a policy which gocs under the 
name of Imperialism. Under _ this 
policy the old traditions of this coun- 
try are torn to pieces and cast away, 
and we are invited to extend the limits of 
what is called the British Empire by 
slaughtering thousands of -blacks in the 
Soudan and other parts of the world. 
These affairs of the Foreign Office natu- 
rally take much longer discussion, and I 
say that the attempt of Ministers to 
shorten discussion in Supply is an at- 
tempt to put upon the limbs of the House 
of Commons shackles which they will not 
tolerate in the long run. Sir, we have 
had around us in every Session for the 
last three years superabundant evidence 
of the spirit which animates Ministers now 
in their desire to shut the mouths of pri- 
vate Members, and gradually to tighten 
the grip of the Government upon the 
whole body of this House. We had the 
other day a statement from the First. Lord 
of the Treasury absolutely, I venture to 
say, without precedent in the annals of 
| this House, when casually he stood up at 
{that box at the opening of the Session 
and announced that he himself had for- 








Foreign Affairs to answer any supple 
; mentary question—a condition of things 
| surely without parallel in this House. That 
statement was not protested against at 
| the time, but I allude to it for the purpose 
of showing that when restrictions of that 
or any other character are placed upon 
private Members the grievances of those 
private Members will burst out in some 
other direction ; and when Ministers com- 
plain, in a year like this, of the Debate 
on the Address occupying 10 or 11 days, 
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then I reply that it is because a system of 
squeezing and pressure has been brought 
to bear on private Members, and human 
ingenuity being infinite, they have dis- 
covered some other method of airing their 
grievances. Therefore I say, Sir, that in 
a year like this, and in the years that: are 
before us, it must not be wondered at if, 
on questions with regard to the Foreign 
Office, the Army, the Navy, and the 
Colonial Office, the debates should be ex- 
tensive, and consume a great deal more 
time than in previous years. At 
all events, Sir, as regards these great 
matters, what I claim is this—that there 
should be elasticity, and there should be 
an effort made to adjust the amount of 
time given to the circumstances of 
the year. Now I turn to another 
aspect of the case altogether. We 
are more interested in the affairs 
of Ireland, and I am entitled to 
speak en the effect of this Rule upon tLe 
convenience of Irish Members, and upon 
the possibility of Irish Members not 
being afforded an adequate opportunity 
of bringing to the attention of the House 
the affairs of their constituencies and of 
their own country, and of subjecting the 
Minister for Ireland to such criticism as 
they sre sent here to make. Now, Sir, 
I wish to direct the attention of the First 
Lord to ivered in 1896. 
When he introduced this Rule on the 20th 
of February, 1895, he saw quite clearly 
the point, which was afterwards empha- 
sised by myself end others, that the Rule 
might operate, and would operate, with 
the greatest inconvenience to Irish Mem- 
bers who lived so far away from home 
and have to cross the sea. Now, here is 
what the First Lord said bearing upon 
that particular point— 


“TS " , 7 J 
iS Speech Gel 


“Some honourable Gentlemen have sup- 
posed that we intend to devote Fridays alone 
to Supply, so that in the case of the Irish 
Estimates, Irish Members would be put to 
the inconvenience of coming over on succes- 
sive Fridays, and going back to Treland, it 
may be, in the interval. That is not a neces- 
sary part of our scheme at all. There is 
nothing whatever in the scheme to prevent 
a week or fortnight being continuously de- 
voted to Supply. Of course, in the case of 
the Irish Members we should take care in the 
future, as in the past, to see that out of the 
20 days’ time was allotted to them in the 
manner most convenient for their attendance 
and the continuous discussion of the questions 
in which they are interested.” 


I hope the First Lord will remember 
those words, because I think they 
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amount almost to a pledge that the 
convenience of Irish Members would 
be consulted, and that we should 
have, when we so desired, a continuous 
time allotted to the discussion of Irish 
Supply at such a season of the year as 
well meet our convenience. I will direct 
his attention to the fact that he said ° 

“There is nothing whatever in the scheme 
to prevent a week or fortnight being continu- 
ously devoted to Supply.” 


Now, in spite of that statement, we never 
got, as far as I can remember, two 
nights successively, and we were kept 
systematically hoping from Friday 
to Friday, to the enormous incon- 
venience of some of the Irish Mem- 
bers. Of course, the Chief Whip of 
the Government and the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Leader of the House 
were most courteous on this matter, but 
they did not give us that privilege which 
I think we were entitled to suppose the 
First Lord of the Treasury had pledged 
himself to give us, because he was ad- 
dressing himself to this very objection of 
ihe inconvenience to the Irish Members. 
Well, in 1896-7 the Government assigned 
four Fridays to Supply, «nd endeavoured 
tc meet our convenience as far as pos- 
sible. In however, a marked 
change came over the conduct of Govern- 
ment business; a marked change came 
over their temper and spirit—l won’t say 
temper—over the spirit of the arrange- 
ment for Irish Supply, because. while 
adhering to the Friday arrangement, 
which on the face of it was mon- 
strously unjust to the Irish Members, 
they refused to give us even the Fridays 
that would have been convenient to us, 
and finally they put off Irish Supply with 
only three days, with the results to which 
I have drawn attention. I say that this 
is not fair play, and I do not think it is 
even consistent with the speeches which 
were made in introducing this Rule. I 
ventured myself to say before, and I re- 
peat it now, that speeches from Ministers 
—no matter how much we are prepared 
to rely on their honour, and everyone 
believes and admits that we never had a 
more courteous and absolutely honour- 
able Leader of the House—giving us 
general assurances as to the manner in 
which Rules will be interpreted are of no 
more value than mere waste paper. Time 
goes on, and those assurances are for- 
gotten, and they pass out of memory ; 
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and what we are bound to do, if we have 
any common sense is this—when we are 
examining Rules of Procedure we are 
bound to anticipate and calculate that 
that Rule will be interpreted by Ministers 
in the manner most adverse to private 
Members that it is possible that the 
letter of the law will admit of; because 
the pressure of business operates all 
the time to make them use the Rule as 
far as they can against private Members, 
who get as bad treatment as the Rule ad- 
mits. Therefore, in considering these 
Rules, you have to examine them most 
carefully to see what Ministers can do 
under the Rule. Well, this has been our 
fate, that we have rot got continuous 
discussion of [rish «ffeirs. The conduct 
of Irish business under these Rules has 
been disastrous—absolutely disastrous. 
In the first year, 1896, attempts 
were made to meet our conve- 
nience, though by no means up to the 
promise contained in the speech of the 
First Lord, but, at all events, four Fri- 
days were allocated to Irish Supply, with 
some reference to the convenience of Irish 
Members. In the seccnd year we had 
feur Fridays, but in the third year— 
1898—-we were put off with three days. 
We were again and again disappointed. 
One day the Colonial Secretary made up 
his mind to make a Statement, and 
another day some other Minister had 
sumething important to state and bring 
forward, and, as I knew perfectly well, 
inevitably the convenience of the Irish 
Members was pushed into a back seat, 
and the Ministers’ convenience naturally 
dictated a date on which these things 
could be discussed. That is a condition 
of things against which I think we are 
entitled to protest, and certainly it has 
reduced our position in this House to a 
very much lower state than it was ever 
in before. Now, I desire to draw the 
attention of the House to some observa- 
tions made by the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Liskeard, 
who is a great authority on the conduct 
of business in this House. Speaking in 
1896, he said it was impossible to ex- 
aggerate the value which should be 
attached to the functions of the Com- 
mittee of Supply, and pointed out that 
in any alteration which might be made 
in their procedure machinery, they 
should take some steps so as to secure 
that the different branches of the admin- 
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istration should be brought in a conye- 
nient way under the consideration of the 
House. Then he went on to allude 
especially to the case of Ireland, and 
pointed out how true this was in the 


case of Irish Administration. That 
statement from the right honour- 


able- Gentleman is our experience dur- 
ing’ the last Session, and what has hap 
pened has conclusively proved the truth 
and the wisdom of his statement. What 
has been the history of Irish experience 
in this respect? In the year 1896, the 
first year of the application of this Rule, 
I find the following votes were debated : 
The Chief Secretary’s Vote, the Irish 
Land Commission, Law Charges, the 
Local Government Board, National Edu- 
Public Works and Buildings, 
Queen’s College, and the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. Those are, with very few 
exceptions, the chief Votes of Irish 
Administration in the year 1896, and 
they were debated, and debated in a fair 
way. In 1897 the following Votes were 
not debated, but were closured: The 
Constabulary, the Lord Lieutenant’s 
Household, Resident Magistrates, Police 
Establishments, General Prisons Board, 
Queen’s College, Pauper Lunatics Vote, 
and the Hospitals Vote. All these were 


closured in 1897, and were not debated., 


In 1898 the Local Government Board 
(Ireland) Vote, Public Works, County 
Courts, Police Establishments, Royal 
Irish Constabulary, General Prisons 
Board, Pauper Lunatics Vote, Reforme- 
tories and Industrials Schools, Public 
Buildings, Chief Secretary’s, Queen’s 
College, and Endowed Schools Commis- 
sion. These Votes were all closured, 
without debate, in 1898, and that shows, 
as years go on, how the condition of 
Irish Supply became infinitely and un- 
speakably worse, until last year. I have 
no hesitation in saying that the discus- 
sion of Irish Administration and Irish 
Supply was reduced to a perfectly ludic- 
rous farce. And now we are brought to 
this point in the admirable Government 
of Ireland—no doubt an extremely con- 
venient situation for the Minister for 
Ireland—that the Government of Ireland 
is centred in one individual, and that 
one individual is rapidly achieving for 
himself a position of immunity from all 
criticism as regards his conduct of Irish 
Government. Talk about improvements 
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in the Government of Ireland! I say that 
if this condition of things goes on, the 
fact of our being in this House means 
nothing more than a perfect mockery, 
and we might just as well all remain in 
Ireland. Some years ago there was a 
great deal of clamour about retaining 
the Irish Members here, and one great 
Home Rule Bill was defeated almost on 
the one ground—namely, the necessity 
of retaining Members here. Now, we 
have just as good a right to také rn 
interest in foreign and colonial affairs 
as any other Member of this House— 
every bit as good a right—but when any 
of us interfere in a foreign debate we 
are treated as outlaws and strangers, and | 
treated as interlopers. (“No, no.”) 
Well, that is my experience, and we do | 
break in occasionally. The general tone | 
of the House is, if we take in foreign | 
or colonial debates we are considered as | 
interlopers, and concerning ourselves in| 
matters in which we have no business. | 
Under this new Rule we are practically 
being deprived, slowly but steadily, of! 
all opportunity of even criticising the 
Government of our own country. Now, | 
because we are a permanent minority in 
this House ; because we never have any | 
desire to share in the councils of any | 
Government ; because we never can be | 
Members of any Party which is in power | 
in this country ; our claim to a full and| 
direct opportunity of criticising the 
Government of our country ought to be| 
recognised by all Parties in this House. 
It is a monstrous injustice that, instead 
of fully recognising that claim under 
this Rule, we are being strangled, and 
by its use, if it goes much further, tke 
whole Irish representation in this House 
will be reduced to a perfect mockery, 
and that is the state of things against 
which I protest. I have objected to this 
Rule from the very outset, and I object to 
it as a gross departure from the good tra- 
ditions of this House; and I say again 
that it is steadily reducing discussion in 
Supply to a mere mockery, so indi?- 
ferent have Ministers become to discus- 
sions in Supply since this Rule has been 
in operation. It would be just as good 
if you got an organ man and a monkey, 
and made him turn his organ for so 
many hours, at the end of which the Vote 
would be taken. When Ministers know that 
the discussion will end by 10 o’clock or 
12 o’clock, they know that if they are 
in a tight corner they will get out of it 
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when the closure falls. One of the 
strongest objections I have to the opera- 
tion of this Rule is that its operation 
has worked, not as the First Lord led 
us to expect it could be worked, but it 
has been worked by hopping from 
Friday to Friday, no matter how im- 
portant the debate may be, or how 
eminently desirable it may be that the 
debate should be continuous. I say the 
debate on a great subject is very often ren- 
dered utterly futile when it is curtailed 
by an interval of a fortnight or three 
weeks. It often happens 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I see that the hon- 
ourable Member has an Amendment 
down upon this subject, and I think he 
will agree with me that, if he proposes 
to move, he ought not to discuss the 
same matter now on the main question. 





*Mr. DILLON: Then I will not pur- 
sue my remarks any further. 


Toe FIRST LORD oF The 
TREASURY: Objections have been 
taken to this Rule of two very different 
kinds. In the first place one is against 
the Rule itself, and in the second place 


objection has been raised as to the 
manner in which the Rule has been 
used. Sir, I hope at this time of 
day it is not necessary for me to 


deal at length with the first point in 
a House which I believe from experience 
has come generally to the conclusion 
that this Rule ought in one shape or 
another to be made a permanent part 
of the Rules of the House. The honour- 
able Member who has just sat down 


|says that under the Rule the criticism 


of private Members directed against the 
Government may be slowly and effec- 
tually strangled. I take precisely the 
opposite view of the effect of the Rule. 
Under the old system the Government 
had absolute control as to the time at 
which Supply should be brought on. It 
was for their interests as legislators, and 
for their interest, possibly, as the sub- 
ject of public criticism, that the time of 
the Estimates should be deferred to a 
very late period in the year. The result 
was that Government business was taken 
early in the Session, while Supply was 
put off until July, August, or even 
September, and the criticism which is 
now, we are told, so futile, in the old 
time was crammed in after midnight 
hours on a hot August night. Sir, that 
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is not the case with the Rule at present. 
{ agree with the honourable Gentleman 
in thinking that this House exists, at 
all events, as much for the purpose of 
acting as a check and critic upon the 
Memvers of the Administration as for 
legislative purposes, although I confess 
that i think it comes with an ill grace 
from the Members of an Opposition who 
have spent the last 14 days in moving 
Amendments to the Address, which 
chiefly took the form of Votes of Cen- 
sure, complaining that the Government 
had not a larger programme than that 
which it laid before the country. I 
concur with the view which the honour 
able Gentleman laid down. But, Sir, 
what does the present Rule give us in 
exchange for the extremely incon- 
venient practice of former times? It 
gives us an opportunity, week by week, 
of calling public attention to any matter 
of importance in which it may be that 
the Government are failing in their duty. 
Formerly this valuable privilege of criti- 
cism was thrust away into the odd cor- 
ners of the prolonged Session. Now, 
they must come on at frequent intervals, 
at short intervals, and at convenient in- 
tervals, and from the point of view of 
criticism I feel bound to say that I think 
the Government suffer much more under 
this Rule than they did under the system 
before this Rule came into operation. 
Last year I believe that, including Supple- 
mentary Estimates, 33 days or there- 
abouts were given to Supply—or, at 
feast, that is the calculation which my 
right honourable Friend near me has 
hastily made. Now, are these 33 days 
to be devoted to criticising the Govern- 
ment in a year? If the House really 
thinks so, I do not wish to say that the 
present number of days ought not to be 
extended. I have no desire to escape 
eriticism, nor have any of my colleagues. 
{ confess myself that we have an oppor- 
tunity once a week, from almost the be- 
ginning of the Session to the end, to 
criticise and call attention to any 
Government laches, and that is quite as 
much as any Opposition ought to desire 
to possess. It is supposed that our 
memories are so short that we forget 
the real facts of the case, and it is al- 
leged that under the existing Rule more 
Votes are disposed of without discussion 
within a given period than under the 
old system. But that really is not the 


case, for there are fewer Votes passed 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
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without discussion now than was the case 
formerly under the old system. I be 
lieve, on the last day in 1894 of Sup- 
ply, which was the 20th of August, 
there were 66 votes outstanding, as 
against 36 mentioned by the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman, and those 66 Votes 
amounted to nearly 22 millions. So that 
if we look at the substance and reality 
of things, and not merely at the form 
and outward show, it is evident that 
under this system not only is there fair 
and more convenient criticism than 
under the old system, not only is there 
criticism at a much more suitable time 
of the year, but actually the number of 
Estimates which pass under the new 
system without discussion is less than the 
number of Votes passed without discussion 
under the old system. Sir, I hope that 
these few general observations will be 
quite sufficient to persuade the House, 
which I do not think requires much per- 
suasion, that we ought not to depart 
from the practice which is now in opera 
tion of setting apart one day a week 
for Supply. I pass now from the general 
remarks to the particular complaint that 
has been made as to the method by 
whici the Supply Rule is worked. Sir, 
I do not mean to go into the details of 
the Amendment of the honourable 
Gentleman, but so far as the Govern- 
ment are concerned, we have not the 
slightest objection to the days allotted 
to Irish Supply being taken  con- 
tinuously, but not one request of such 
a character has ever been made, either 
by the honourable Gentleman or any of 
his friends through the Whips, and it 
never occurred to me that the honourable 
Gentleman had any wish of that kind. 
The honourable Member talks of the 
monstrous tryanny exercised by the 
Government against the Irish Members. 
Well, Sir, I will not dwell upon that 
matter any further except to say that 
if the honourable Member makes his 
request for continuous days for the dis- 
cussion of the Irish Estimates I see no 
reason why it should not be granted. 
Now, the right honourable Gentleman 
opposite has raised rather a different 
kind of complaint against the manner 
in which the Rule had been used. He 
seemed to think that I had been much 
too weak — I think he calls it good 
nature, which is a nicer way of putting it 
—in the manner in which I had allotted 
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the days. He said that an unprece- 
dented and an improper amount of time 
was taken up by the discussion of unim- 
portant Votes, and that great Votes like 
the Post Office had been thrust off, and 
had not received adequate discussion. 
With regard to the Post Office Vote, I 
would remind the right honourable 
Gentleman that that Vote came on almost 
first in the year of 1897, and it was be- 
cause it came on first in that year, and 
because it was then fully discussed, that 
I thought there would be no objection 
to putting it off rather late in our pro- 
eramme of last year. It has been the 
view of the House for some time that it 
is not necessary to repeat criticism on a 
Public Vote every year when those Votes 
from year to year are very much the 
same. The honourable Member talked 
as if the Government spent the 100 mil- 
lions of Government Revenue in a man- 
ner peculiar to itself, and that there was 
no opportunity offered for criticising tne 
Vote. 


*Mr. DILLON: I fully agree that it 
is not a question of how the money is 
spent so much as how the Ministers 
behave. 


THE FIRST LORD OF THE 
TREASURY: Then I understand the 
honourable Gentleman regards the Esti- 
mates as a series of possible Votes of 
Censure on individual Ministers? 


*Mr. DILLON: It is an opportunity 
of criticising the conduct of the Minis- 
ters responsible for the Government of 
the country. 


THE FIRST LORD OF THE 
TREASURY: If that is the view of the 
House 


*Mr. DILLON: It is the view of the 
honourable Member for Bodmin. 


Tae FIRST LORD oF THE 
TREASURY: If that really is the view 
taken by the House—and I think there 
is a good deal in it—the proper course 
to take is to put down Amendments to 
reduce the salaries of Ministers, and give 
up 21 days to dealing with each Minister 
in turn. I rather agree with the honour- 
able Gentleman that there is a good deal 
to be said for this argument, if instead 
of at the end of the Session spending 
three or four nights discussing Irish 
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Supply, and going over these matters 
in turn, the Irish Members were to sperd 
that time abusing my right honourable 
Friend for everything he had done in 
Ireland for the last year. That would 
no doubt be an improvement. My right 
honourable Friend would be satisfied, 
and they would be satisfied, and we 
should get the Vote for Supply through 
satisfactorily. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEIL (Donegal, §.): 
Why, we have not discussed the Chief _ 
Secretary since 1896? 


Toe FIRST LORD oF tHE 
TREASURY: I think the honourable 
Gentleman’s memory has rather failed 
him, as the Irish Estimates are always 
taken at a time most agreeable to the 
Irish Members. It must be because my 
right honourable Friend, probably some- 
what to his own surprise, finds that he 
has not become an object of personal 
animosity. Of course, I admit that the 
arrangement of business under this Rule 
is a matter of great difficulty—in fact, 
the only great difficulty of carrying it 
out. I have always had a weakness for 
a plan which I am afraid the House would 
not readily agree to, but which I hanker 
after, and it is that a Committee should 
allocate the days, and on that Commit- 
tee the Opposition should be in a ma- 
jority. I do not, of course, in the least 
wish to deprive the followers of the 
Government of the day of legitimate 
opportunities of criticism, nor do I think 
they would be deprived of them. But no 
doubt as the one great object of Supply 
is to criticise Ministers, we expect—and 
we always find, in fact—that that criti- 
cism comes chiefly from the Opposition 
Benches. Though I do not think that 
we have yielded to the temptation which 
the honourable Gentleman thinks is so 
overwhelming—namely, of allocating the 
time so as to escape inconvenient criti- 
cism, I confess I should like that the 
allocation of these days should be left 
to a Committee, and on that Committee 
there should be a distinct majority of 
the Opposition. I only throw that out for 
the consideration of the House. I know 
that it is so far an innovation of our 
established practice, that perhaps it will 
not receive favour. There is, however, 
much to be said for it, and, at all events, 
it would relieve me from the very oner- 
ous and rather disagreeable task which 
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now devolves upon me. That is only >ne 
way of escaping the difficulty. Another 
was is to make the Rule work smoothly 
by diminishing, as I think we ought 
to do, the actual number of Votes to be 
taken without interfering in any way 
with the time to be devoted to them. 
It is quite unnecessary and most incon- 
venient, I think, that there should be so 
many Votes, because what we want is 
that there should be great blocks of 
subordinate Votes. Take, say, the 
Foreign Office Votes, which should be 
dealt with in connection with the policy 
of the country abroad, and not fritter 
away time upon petty details raised by 
successive Votes. If I carry the House 
at all with me in this suggestion, it 
might be very well worth while to see 
if we cannot diminish the number of 
Votes, while leaving the time to be de- 
voted to them quite unaltered. 


*Sir H. FOWLER: The Select Com- 
mittee recommended that. 


Toe FIRST LORD oF 7H 
TREASURY: I should like it to be 
even more drastic than the Select Com- 
mittee was. I think they reduced the 
number about one hundred. That would 
be a great improvement, and I think 
something of the kind might very well 
be carried out. When the right 
honourable Gentleman opposite tells 
us that we spent five nights in 
Supply last year without actually get- 
ting a Vote, I agree with him that that is 
not a very convenient practice. I have 
not been able to look back and refresh my 
memory as to exactly how those five nights 
were expended, but part of them, I think, 
were wasted. I was very unwilling to 
apply a special closure to Votes. When 
the whole time is limited it goes against 
the grain to do it. But I am not quite 
sure that, in the interests of the House as 
a whole, I ought not to have limited the 
discussion on some of the important Votes 
in order to give more time for 
some of the Votes still to be taken. 
I will do what I can in that re 
spect to allocate more suitably the 
time devoted to Supply. But I am sure 
that part of those five days were spent 
upon Foreign Office discussions, and the 
reason no Vote was taken was that the 
Leader of the Opposition desired that the 
salary of the Secretary of State, or what- 
ever was the peg on which the Foreign 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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Office discussion was hung, should not be 
finally disposed of at that time. The re 
sult was that the salary of the Secretary 
of State went over from Friday to Friday, 
and whenever any honourable Gentleman 
wished to raise a discussion as to China or 
Crete, of course that came in very con- 
veniently for the purpose. At any rate, 
I am not sure that I was not rather too 
yielding to the Leader of the Opposition 
in this matter, and that I should not have 
said that if there is so much to complain 
of in the foreign policy of the Government 
he ought to ask for a day for a Vote of 
Censure. That would, of course, have been 
outside the 21 or 23 days, and would have 
given more time for the discussion. But, 
after all, I do not think that the business 
of this House can be properly carried on 
unless the Leader of the House for the 
time being studies and does his best to 
meet the views of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition for the time being in all questions 
concerning the criticism to be passed by 
the Opposition on the Government of the 
day. Although I am sorry so much 
of the time of Supply lest year was 
expended in these foreign  discus- 
sions, and I should have preferred that 
the time should have been taken 
by a Vote of Censure, still, I yielded 
in this matter to the wishes of the then 
Leader of the Opposition, and I am not 
seriously repentant that I did my best to 
meet those wishes. I do not know that 
there is anything more that I have got to 
say, except that I will do iny best this 
year, as in other years, to arrange both 
the order of the topics and the times at 
which the topics are to be taken so as to 
suit the greatest body of public opinion 
in the House. I cannot hope to please 
everybody—I cannot even hope, perhaps, 
to please the majority of my critics ; but 
I will do my best, and when any commu- 
nication on the subject is addressed either 
to myself or to me through my right 
honourable Friend (Sir William. Walrond) 
who sits near me, it will, of course, receive 
the sympathetic attention of the Govern- 
gnent. Ishall endeavour this year to take 
early the more important Votes that came 
late last year, and the House must not 
criticise me too closely if I take late some 
of the more important Votes that were 
taken early last year. In that way I 
hope we shall best meet the wishes of all 
parties concerned. 
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*Sim F. SHARP POWELL (Wigan): 
I hope the House will allow me a 
short space of time to refer to one point 
in this discussion on the new scheme of 
procedure. Those who have, as I have 
had, 20 years’ experience of the old sys- 
tem and the limited experience of the 
new method will, I am sure, agree with me 
that the latter is a most valuable reform. 
But what my right honourable Friend the 
Leader of the House must bear in mind 
is the importance of giving an opportunity 
for discussing—I do not say every year, 
hut in most years—subjects which are re- 
latively of secondary importance, al- 
though they have great effect upon the 
welfare of the people of this country. The 
department to which I wish to refer is the 
Local Government Board, and on that I 
think it is desirable that we should have 
a discussion this Session. That depart- 
ment has more intimate relations with 
the domestic life of the people than any 
other. There is none which has a more 
important bearing upon the happiness of 
the great industrial classes than the Local 
Government Board. It deals with public 
health, with the Poor Law administration, 
and the like, and I am sure that all 
honourable Members who had the oppor- 
tunity of being present at the debate 
which took place yesterday afternoon 
must have felt how deeply the minds of 
the public and the mind of this House is 
devoted to that most important subject. 
In the year 1897 the Local Government 
Board had a most inadequate discussion, 
and in 1898, so far as I remember, there 
was no discussion at all. My object, Sir, 
in rising to-night is to ask my right 
honourable Friend the Leader of the 
House to take care that the Vote on the 
Local Government Board is taken at such 
a time and under such circumstances that 
that most important subject can be de- 
bated. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
When first I became a Member of 
this House private Members had cer- 
tain rights. At that time we had Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays. Occa- 
sionally a day was taken away from us 
under exceptiona] circumstances, but, as 
a matter of bargain, when a day was taken 
away another day was given to us in- 
stead. That was nut an end to after a 
short time. Then we had an opportu- 
nity, on particular questions arising, of 
moving the Adjournment of the House 
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and of discussing it to our hearts’ con- 
tent. That right also was taken away 
from us. Then we were able, in going 
into Committee of Supply, whenever 
Supply was set up, to move a Resolution 
before Mr. Speaker left the Chair. That 
likewise was taken away, so that we remain 
without any of these sort of rights. Sir, 
already, before the limitation of the days 
of Supply in the House, independent pri- 
vate Members were practically squelched. 
There remains to us the question of 
Supply. When we were in Committee 
and sat late we aired such grievances as 
we believed our constituents had, and if 
we did not raise any great questions of 
policy, at any rate we discussed at some 
length the minor Votes. I fully admit 
that we pushed discussion on the minor 
Votes sometimes too far, but still it was a 
sound system that all the money voted by 
this House should be fully discussed by 
this House. The question is really one 
of time. We have not the time to do 
two things—to legislate and criticise ex- 
penditure. I do not agree with the 
honourable Member for East Mayo when 
he says that the chief function of the 
House of Commons is to criticise expendi- 
ture. I think it is legislative. I have 
myself about 20 Bills to bring in when I 
get the chance, every one of which would 
benefit the country. We do legislate, but 
the time is limited. Well, I have always 
found that there is a general feeling in 
the House at a certain period of the year 
that. we should all go away, and no man 
ever resists the feeling. There have been 
oceasions when other honourable Mem- 
bers of the House and I have said that 
we would die on the floor of the House 
rather than allow the Session to finish. 
But we feel we must go away, and the Ses- 
sion almost invariably dies out unless 
there happens to be some great Bill before 
the House. The reason why we have not 
the time is the institution cf the Twelve 
o'clock Rule. 


House (Supply). 


AN HONOURABLE Memper: A very good 
Rule. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: If my honour- 
able Friend is in favour of it he knows 
that with that Rule it is impossible to 
give the Government their share of the 
time of the House and private Members 
time to discuss their grievances. What 
happened when I first entered the House? 
We had Fridays and we had Supply. Some- 
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body generally moved a Resolution in 
going into Committee of Supply, and the 
Resolution generally died at nine or ten 
o'clock. We then came on to the Esti- 
mates, when we talked indifferently on 
every species of subject till three o'clock 
in the morning, when somebody would 
suggest that it was getting a little late. 
A Minister would then get up and say, 
* Perhaps it is a little late ; let us agree to 
take five or six Votes, and when we have 
finished them, we can all go home to bed.” 
Under that system we had the time to talk 
and to express our views. Our views may 
have been perfectly unimportant, but we 
on this side of the House are modest per- 
sons ; we did not want our eloquence to be 
wasted on the entire country. It was 
very much on a question of accounts. 


When an honourable Member wanted his | 


speech reported the report was sent down 
to his constituents. who said, “What a 
noble fellow he is !” 

did not care at all for these past midnight 
speeches. Now, this is all a question 
of advantages and disadvantages. I 
fully admit that there are considerable 
disadvantages in the present rule, 


but I am inclined to think that they! 
are outweighed by its advantages. I) 
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but the gencral public | 


believe the Rule is for the convenience | 


of the House, and, therefore, 
for it. There are 
should like to 


I shall vote 


] have an expression of 
opinion from the right honourable 
Gentleman. One is whether he will put 
down the salaries of each head of a 
Department during the 21 days. We 
can always raise a good deal of discussion 
on the salary of the Minister at the head 
of the various Departments, and I do 
not think these Votes should be passed 
without an opportunity for discussion. 
The right honourable Gentleman said 
that when the Leader of the Opposition 
approached him he would be willing to 
give a day to the discussion of some 
important matter, but I should like to 
say that it sometimes occurs that a num- 
ber of Members of this House want a day 
when the Leader of the Opposition does 
not particularly want one. I do not 
think this ought to be such a very happy 
family arrangement between the two 
Front Benches. What I contend is that 


if 50 or 60 Members want a day to dis- 

cuss a matter of real importance, it 

ought to be granted independently of 
Mr. Labouchere. 


two points on which I| 
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any arrangement between the two Front 
Benches. 


Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helens) : 
Mr. Speaker, I desire. to say a 
word or two on the principle of this 
Order. I do not agree with the views 
which have been expressed by the 
ourable Member for East Mayo and the 
honourable Member for Northampton. 
The honourable Member for East Mayo 
said that Ireland had not had her fair 
share of the time of the House. I con- 
tend that Ireland has had a great deal 
more than her fair share. The honour- 
able Member for Northampton said he 
was in favour of private Members’ legis- 
lation. While I desire to oppose any 
curtailment of the time of private Mem- 
bers for discussion, I am altogether op- 
posed to any further facilities being 
given for private Members’ legislation 
in this House. I hope. no opportunities 
will be given to the honourable Member 
for Northampton at any time to bring 
in the 20 Bills which he says he is ready 
to introduce. I have always looked upon 
this Rule as to Supply with suspicion, 
and although I listened very attentively 
to the remarks of the right honourable 
xyentleman the Leader of the House, | 
must say he has not altogether dispelled 
that suspicion. I am willing to acquiesce 
in the Order because the present Govern- 
ment, with whom I absolutely agree, are 
in power, but I do think that if ever we 
wet a Radical Government in office again, 
this Rule may be put to a very different 
use. It is quite possible, also, that the 
honourable Member for East Mayo may, 
under those circumstances, make a very 
different speech to the one he has made 
this afternoon. The right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton has said that this Rule is too weak. 
I protest against it being made any 
stronger. I shall always look with a great 
deal of suspicion on any agreement be- 
tween the two Front Benches with re- 
gard to the exercise of the rights of 
private Members. There are a great 
many weapons in the hands of the 
Government which they have used dur- 
ing the past 10 or 15 years, and which 
have almost extinguished the rights of 
private Members. For instance, there is 
the suspension of the 12 o’clock Rule. 


1 
nhon- 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I should like to re- 
mind the honourable Member that the 
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Question before the House is not the 
time private Members are entitled to 
occupy, but that of the time to be given 
to Supply. 
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Mr. SETON-KARR: I bow to your 
ruling, Sir. The point of my argument 
is that the Government, under this Rule, 
have a great deal of power, which ought 
not to be increased. I would suggest 
that the Government should so frame 
their legislative programme — at any 
rate, up to Whitsuntide—that they 
would not be compelled, by the size of 
that programme, to take away the Tues- 
days of private Members. I hope this 
Rule will remain ‘a merely Sessional 
Order, and will never become a Standing 


Order. 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy Burghs) : 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to associate myself 
with the honourable Member for East 
Mayo in his objection to this Rule being 
adopted as a permanent part of the pro- 
cedure of this House. It is evident, after 
the declaration of the right honourable 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, that if the Rule is agreed to 
it will become part and parcel of the 
Standing Orders of the House. This 
Motion was first brought forward as an 
experiment immediately the present 
Government came into office. So far as 
I was concerned, bearing in mind the 
very prolonged addresses we had in the 
last Parliament with regard to certain 
Votes, I agreed that any reasonable re- 
form in the direction of the limitation of 
the Debates on Supply would be accept- 
able, but experience has proved that tne 
Rule is a bad one. The right honourable 
Gentleman to-night quoted the year 
1894, and said that in that Session 
Votes of many millions were passed in 
a particular night. In 1894 we were 
practically on the eve of a General Elec- 
tion. We had made up our minds that 
the General Election was at hand, and 
there was a tacit understanding on both 
sides of the House that we should finish 
the Session as soon as possible. Conse- 
quently, the Votes were allowed to go 
without practically any discussion, and 
that year is, therefore, no criterion to 
go upon as to the amount of discussion 
that was necessary under the old Rules. 
I object to this Rule because it has re 
sulted in many important Votes not 
being discussed at all. I submit that it 
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is a very bad state of things when you 
have the Votes of huge Departments, 
with enormous staffs, going through year 
after year without the slightest oppor- 
tunity being given for discussion. Any 
Rule which allows, as this one does, nine 
and a half millions of money to be voted 
in a quarter of an hour, without any dis- 
cussion, is a bad Rule. What did we do 
last year? We passed £8,000 for the 
House of Lords without a single word 
of discussion. We passed £17,000 for 
the Officers of this House without the 
possibility of asking a question. We 
passed £59,000 for the Treasury, and 
not a single opportunity was given for 
criticism. We also passed £29,000 for 
the Colonies, £7,000 for the Privy 


| Council, and £129,000 for the Board of 


Trade, one of the most important Depart- 
ments in the State, and presided over, 
we are willing to admit, by a very exce!- 
lent President. But, however good the 
President may be, we ought to retain 
the power of asking questions upon the 
Vote and discussing the work of this 
great Department. Every branch of in- 
dustry comes under the Board of Trade, 
and yet we passed £129,000 last year 
without the possibility of any discus 
sion whatever. I contend that a Rule 
which brings about that result is nota 
successful Rule. If it had been possible 
under this Rule for the Votes of every 
important Department to have been dis- 
cussed, the right honourable Gentleman 
would be justified in saying the Rule 
had proved a success and in asking us 
to support it. But as it is, we miss two 
or three very important Departments 
every year, and I contend that that is an 
argument against the operation of the 
present Rule. My object in rising is to 
ask the right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the House to say whether or 
not the operation of the Rule up to the 
present time does not justify an exten- 
sion of the number of days to be allotted 
to Supply. It is proposed to allot 20 
days, with the option of another three, 
but in view of the fact that there are 
many important Departments which we 
have been unable to discuss at all, I 
think the right honourable Gentleman 
might with advantage extend the num- 
ber of days to 25, with three extra. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) : 
Mr. Speaker, I agree with the honourable 
Member who has just sat down in the ex- 
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pectation that the Resolution we are now 
discussing has come to stay, and I think 
we are spending time uselessly in raising 
opposition to it. The honourable Gentle 
man the Member for Kirkcaldy Burghs, 
like the honourable Member for East 
Mayo, appears to forget the inexorable 
conditions of Parliamentary business and 
the facts in relation to Supply before the 
Rule was adopted. Large Votes were 
then, as now, passed without. discussion, 
and night after night, as a compromise, 
what were called non-contentious Votes 
were allowed to pass unchallenged, and 
these Votes accumulated and made a very 
substantial sum in the Session. In re 
spect to the Post Office Vote, which has 
been referred to, I remember perfectly 
well that Vote, at the time Mr. Fawcett 
was Postmaster-General, going through in 
five minutes. In spite of the observation 
of the honourable Member for East Mayo 
that the primary work of the House is to 
watch the administration of the Govern 
ment, and that legislation should be a 
secondary matter, there will always be a 
necessity for legislation, which cannot be 
avoided, and which will occupy a con- 
siderable part of our time. The fact 
must be faced that within the limits 
of an ordinary Session only a certain 
proportion of time can be given to 
Supply. Experience of the last three 
years shows that there has been more 
discussion of Votes in Supply than for- 
merly, though there has been a habit of 
discussing Votes and delaying passing 
them, so that in the end there is a large 
accumulation of Votes submitted to clo 
sure. To the suggestion of the rignt 
honourable Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury for dividing Votes into 
classes and getting a certain number of 
days allotted to each class, there is the 
grave objection that it will destroy an 
often useful elasticity in arrangement of 
business. Experience of the Rule shows 
that, though it has produced better dis- 
cussion in respect of time, it has tended 
to produce more negligent discussion. 
Formerly Ministers had a hard time, and 
were severely worried night after night 
and far into the morning in the endeavour 
to get Supply voted, but now they have no 
trouble at all, and Members, ‘vo, wil] pio- 
bably admit that they have now lost the 
zest and pleasure they used to feel in 
worrying Ministers, and sometimes in ob- 
taining concessions they are now slow to 
receive. The offer of the First Lord of 


Mr. Courtney. 
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the Treasury of a Committee on which 
the Opposition shall be in majority is a 
self-sacrificing offer, but it is also an illus- 
tration of the truth that the business of 
Supply is no longer a worry to Ministers, 
The proposal, though it will be an inte 
resting experiment, does not appear to me 
to promise success in giving a fair allot- 
ment of time to every section of opinion, 
and I would suggest the appointment of a 
small Committee, who could work out a 
solution of the problem. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 


Mr. Speaker, I have always been 
a strong supporter of the rights of 
private Members, ‘ and I certainly 


think the general spirit of this Sessional 
Order in allocating Fridays will give pri- 
vate Members a chance of speaking and of 
bringing questions up which they other- 
wise would not have. I listened with 
some apprehension to the remarks of the 
Leader of the House, and I fear that under 
the Committee scheme which he suggests 
those Members who are independent sup 
porters of the Government will be in a 
position rather worse than now. I think 
that, in arranging the allocation of time 
for the Estimates, the right honourable 
Gentleman should certainly bear in mind 
that a great number of his own followers 
require time, which is not very often ac- 
corded to them, while it is given at once 
to the Opposition. I hope that in any 
fresh arrangements private Members on 
this side of the House will have their fair 
share of time allotted them. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Line 4, leave out ‘Friday’ and insert 
‘Tuesday’ instead _ thereof.” —( Mr. 
Beckett. ) 


Mr. BECKETT (York, N.R., Whitby) : 
Mr. Speaker, I rise to move this Amend- 
ment on behalf of my honourable Friend 
the Member for the Egremont Division of 
Cumberland, with the object of fixing 
Tuesday as the day on which Supply 
should be taken instead of Friday. This 
Amendment is a very innocent one, and 
I think the arrangement it suggests 
would be found to be a very substantial 
gain from the point of view of the 
general convenience of the House. In 
spite of what has been said against the 
Rules now in force, I think the changes 
which have been introduced of late years 
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First Lord of the Treasury have proved 
most successful, and the Amendment I 
now propose would give greater freedom 
to honourable Members at the end of 
the week when their freedom could be 
more usefully employed. I was reading 
just now the admirable speech delivered 
by the First Lord of the Treasury when 
he introduced these Rules, and in that 
speech he said that the end he had in 
view was to improve the discussions on 
Supply. That improvement has certainly 
been realised to some extent, but under 
the change which I now propose it will 
be realised to a greater extent. It has 
been said that Supply is the main busi- 
ness of the House, and that it is impera- 
tive upon the Government Whips to keep 
a majority which must be of sufficient 
importance to enable them to apply the 
closure if they see fit to do so. Surely 
it would be easier for the Government 
Whips to keep a majority in the House 
on Tuesdays than on Fridays, when 
everyone is anxious to get away. It is 
said that under the arrangement which 
I propose “counts out” would be more 
frequent. Well, that is possible, but I 
do not think it would be an unmixed 
evil. It would be welcomed, certainly, 
by Ministers, Secretaries, and other hard- 
working Members of this House, and 
Parliamentary officials. I now come to 
the only serious objection to the pro- 
posed change, and that is that when it 
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is necessary to divide on a mischievous | 


Motion the Government might find it 
difficult to keep a sufficient number of 
Members in the House on Fridays. 
Honourable Members on the other side 
of the House will be as anxious to get 
away as honourable Members on _ this 
side, and in the event of a dangerous 
Motion the Government would have 
less difficulty, in my opinion, in keeping 
«majority than a private Member. The 
Government Whips can always make 
sure of a majority, and they need have 
no greater apprehension of being de- 
feated on a Friday than on a Tuesday. 
When the Government takes the whole 
time of the House, the change which I 
suggest in the Rule will make no differ- 
ence ; but until then the alteration will 
prove of immense convenience, espe- 
cially to those Members whose homes 
and constituencies lie far away from 
London. Under the proposed change 
honourable Members would practically 
have from midnight on Thursday till 
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|four o'clock on Monday at their 
‘own disposal or at the disposal 
| of their constituents. When the 


Government business, which requires 
the attendance of honourable Mem- 
bers, is taken together, instead of 
being scattered over the week, it will be 
easier to secure regular attendance. The 
objections to this proposal are not strong 
and the advantages are great, and I 
hope the right honourable Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury will be able 
to see his way to embody it in his Reso- 
lution. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
Mr. Speaker, I rise to second the 
Amendment because I think the 
matter is worthy of the  consider- 
ation of the House and of the right 
honourable Gentleman. It would be 
better to take the business of Supply on 
Tuesdays, as you would be more likely to 
get a good attendance of Members on that 
day thanon Friday. I imagine, however, 
that it is impossible for the First Lord of 
the Treasury to accept this proposal now, 
as it would involve certain changes in the 
Standing Orders which could not at the 
present time be made. This is a matter 
which cannot be decided to-day, but which 
will have to be kept over till next Session. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: As my honourable Friend has 
just pointed out to the House, it 
will be impossible under any circum- 
stances to accept this Amendment, be- 
cause it will involve consequential Amend- 
mentsinthe Standing Orders. For my own 
part, I am quite ready to admit that there 
is a good deal to be said for the plan. I 
am not quite sure that I think Tuesday 
ouzht to be given for Supply. I should 
prefer to say that the most promising way 
of distributing the week would be to have 
Monday and Tuesday for Bills, Thursday 
for Supply, and Friday for private Mem- 
bers. The reason I say that is that now, 
if an important Bill is introduced on a 
Monday and Tuesday for Bills, Thursday 
course that private Members must be de- 
prived of their Tuesday. If, under the 
arrangement I have indicated, two days 
prove insufficient for the discussion of a 
Bill, no private Member can complain if 
Friday is also taken in order to finish the 
Debate. I therefore do think there is a 
good deal to be said for some change of 
the kind proposed, and that the existing 
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system by which the Government, unless 
they interfere with private Members, are 
restricted to Monday and Thursday for 
their Bills, is not convenient for the con- 
tinuous discussion of important matters. 
I hope, in the meantime, my honourable 
Friend will not press his Amendment. If 
honourable Gentlemen will think over the 
suggestion it micht be possible, should it 
meet with general approval, to introduce 
this modification into the Sessional Order 
next Session, together with the cons 
quential changes. 


Question proposed—“ That the word 
‘Friday ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed— 


“Line 8, leave out ‘twenty’ and insert 
‘twenty-three. ”"—(Mr. Dalziel.) 


Mr. DALZIEL: My object in moving 
this Amendment is to secure that 23 days 
instead of 20 days should be allotted to 
the consideration of Supply before August 
5th, and I think a case has been made 
out for this extension. We have had evi- 
dence, in the first place, of the enormous 
number of Departments the Votes of 
which it has been impossible to discuss. 
I also desire to ask the right. honourable 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he will consent to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee in reference 
to this matter, because I think a case for 
inquiry has been made out. 
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*Mr. DILLON: I beg to second the 


Amendment, which is substantially the 
same as the one standing in my namo. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I understand that the de- 
sire of the honourable Gentleman is to 
make the minimum 23 days and the 
maximum 26 days, instead of 20 days and 
23 days respectively, as proposed. I con- 
fess I do not think a case has been made 
out for that change. Looking at. the sta- 
tistics, I find that last Session we devoted 
31 days to Supply, including the Supple 
mentary Estimates, and not 33 days, as 
he stated in the earlier part of the even- 
ing. The average number of days devoted 
to Supply from 1&8* to 1894 was less than 
31 days—it was 30 days and a fraction. 
I do not think a case has been made out 
for increasing the number of days. The 
honourable Member asked whether I 
would assent to the appointment of a 
Select Committee. I have not the 
slightest objection to a Select Committee, 
except that it will throw a great deal of 
work on the members of the Committee, 
who have other work to do, and I doubt 
whether any fact will be elicited with 
which the House is not already ac- 


quainted. I will, however, consider the 
matter. 
Question put—‘ That the word 


‘twenty’ stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 246; 
Noes 92.—(Division List No. 16.) 


AYES. 


Allhusen, Augustus Henry E. 
Allsopp, Hon. George 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh 0O. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Asher, Alexander 

Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herbert H. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Captain J. FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, John G. Alexander 
Baldwin, Alfred 

Balfour, Rt. Hn. A. J. (Mnce’r) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn. G. W. (Leeds) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn.J.B.(Clackm.) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 


Bryce. Rt. Hon 
Burt, Thomas 


Buxton, Sydney 


Cavendish, R. 


Bathurst, Hon. A. Benjamin | Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Chelsea, Viscount 


Beach, RtHn. SirM. H. (Bristol) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Bethell, Commander 
Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 


| Clare, Octavius 
| Cochrane, Hon. 


| Colville, John 


First Lord of the Treasury. 


Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Boustield, William Robert 
Bowles, T.Gibson( King’s Lynn) 
Brown, Alexander H 


Butcher, John George 


Caldwell, James 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
| Causton, Richard Knight 
F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W.(Derbysh. 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, E.) : 1 
| Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) | Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Dixon 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. L 
| Chamberlain,J.Austen(Worc’r) | Dorington, Sir John Edward 


| Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 

| Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 

| Colston,Chas. Edwd.H. Athole 


Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cornwallis, Fiennes 8. W. 
Courtney, Rt. Hn. Leonard H. 
Crombie, John William 
Cross, H. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Cruddas, William Donaldson 
Cnbitt, Hon. Henry 

Curzon, Viscount 

Dalbiac, Col. Philip Hugh 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel b 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 


. James 


Charles 


| Donkin, Richard Sim 


Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Drucker, A. 

Egerton, Hon. A. E. Tatton 
Elliot, Hn. A. Ralph Douglas 
Ellis, Thos, Ed.(Merionethsh.) 
Evershed, Sydney 

| Fergusson, Rt.Hn.SirJ.(Mne’r) 


Leigh 
Thos. H.A.E. 








Fie 
Fir 
Fi 


Fis 
Fis 
Fit 
Fit 
Fle 


Fo 
Fo 
Fr 
Ga 
Ga: 
Ge 
Gil 
Gil 
Gil 
Go 
Gol 
Go 
Gor 
Go 
Go: 
Gos 
Goi 
Gre 
Gre 
Gre 

ul 
Hal 
Hal 
Hat 
Ha 
Hai 
Hat 
Hay 
He: 
He: 
Hei 
Her 
Hil 
Ho: 


Hol 
Ho: 
Hoi 
Ho: 


Hu 
Jac 
Jeff 
Jen 
Jes: 
Joh 
Joh 
Ka 
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Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finch, George 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, William Frederick 
Fitzgerald, Sir Robt. Penrose- 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Folkestone, Viscount 

Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Fry, Lewis 

Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Gibbs, Hn. A.G.H.(CityofLond 
Gilliat, John Saunders 
Godson, Sir Augustus Fredk. 
Gold, Charles 

Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt.Hn. Sir John Eldon | 
Goschen, Rt. Hn.G.J.(St.Geo.’s 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, WalfordD.(W: ednesbury 
Grey,. Sir Edward (Berwick) 
Gull, Sir Cameron 

Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. 
Hardy, Laurence 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Hatch, Ernest Fredk. Geo. 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 
Heath, James 
Heaton, John Henniker 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Chas. H. 
Henderson, Alexander 

Hill, Sir Edw. Stock (Bristol) | 
Hoare, E. Brodie (Hampstead) 
Hobhouse, Henry 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Hornby, Sir William Henry 
Houston, R. P. 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hozier, Hn. Jas. Henry Cecil | 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Jackson, Rt. Hn. Wm. Lawies | 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jenkins, Sir John Jones 
Jessel, Capt. 
Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez Edw. 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHnSirU. | 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.) 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Atherley- -Jones, L. 

Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Birrell, Augustine 

Blake, Edward 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burns, John 

Cameron, Sir Chas. (Glasgow) 
Cameron, Robert (Durham) 
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‘Kemp, George 


| Kennaway, Rt.Hn.Sir JohnH. 


Kenyon, James | 


| Kenyon- Slaney, Colonel Wm. | 


| Keswick, William 
| Kimber, Henry 

| King, Sir Henry Seymour | 
| Kitson, Sir James | 


| Knowles, Lees | 
| Lafone, Alfred 


| Pryce- Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward | TELLERS 
Herbert Merton | 


Clark, Dr. G.B.(Caithness-sh.) | Hedderw ick, Thos. 


Lawrence, SirE. Durning-(Corn | 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool | 
Lecky, Rt. Hon.Wm. Edw. H. 

| Lees, ‘Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) | | 
| Leese, ong ly (Accrington | 
| Leighton, Stanley 
Leng, Sir Sohn 
Llewellyn, Evan H.(Somerset) | 
Llew elyn, SirDillwyn-(Swansea 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine | 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Liverpool 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowles, John 

Loyd, Archie —— 

| Macartney, W. Ellison 

| Maedona, John ees 

M‘ Arthur, William (Cornw all) | 
M‘ Killop, James 

| Malcolm, Ian 

Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Marks, Henry Hananel 
Milton, Viscount 

Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 

Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
Morley, Rt Hn. John(Montrose | 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morrison, Walter 

Morton, Arthur H. A.(Deptfd. | 
Muntz, Philip A. 

Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) | 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, Herbt. Pike(Darlington | 
Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pilkington, Richard 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 


Priestley, SirW.Overend(Edin. 


Purvis, Robert 

| Pym, C. Guy 

| Rankin, Sir James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne | 


NOES. 


Cawley, Frederick 
| Channing, Francis Allston 


| Clough, Walter Owen 





Commins, Andrew 

Condon, "Thomas Joseph 

Curran, Thomas (Sligo, S.) 
Daly, James 


| Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan | 


Davitt, Michael 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Donelan, Captain A. 
Duckworth, James 


| Fenwick, Charles 


| Sutherland, 
| Thornton, ‘Percy M. 
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| Ridley, Rt.Hn.Sir MatthewW. 
| Ritchie, Kt.Hn.Chas. Thomsen 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
| Russell, Gen.F.S. (Cheltenham) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 
Ryder, John Herbert Dudley 
Samuel, Harry S. dinshuame 
Sandys, Lt.-Col. Thos. Myles 
Sav ory, Sir Joseph 
Seton-Karr, Henry 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
| Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Capt. John (Forfarsh. 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Jas. Parker (Lanarks.)} 
Smith, Hn. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Souttar, Robinson 


| Spencer, Ernest 


Stanley, EdwardJas. (Somerset 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 


| Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 


Stirling-Maxwell, Sir JohnM. 


| Stone, Sir Benjamin 


Strauss, Arthur 


| Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 


Stuart, panes (Shoreditch) 


Sir Thomas 


Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Valentia, Viscount 

Vincent, Col. Sir C. E.Howard 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 

Varr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, SirR. E. (Isleof Wight) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 


| Wentw ~~ Bruce C. Vernon- 


| Whiteley, George (Stockport) 

| Whiteley, H.(Ashton-under-L. 
| Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
| Williams, Joseph Powell- (Birm. 

Willox, Sir John Archibald 

Wills, Sir William Henry 
|W ilson, John (Falkirk) 

| Wilson, John (Govan) 

| Wilson-Todd, Wm.H.(Yorks.} 
| Wodehouse, Rt.Hn.E.R.(Bath 

Wortley, Rt. Hon.C.B.Stuart- 
| Wyndham, George 


| Plunkett, RtHnHorace Curzon | Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
| Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 


| Young, Commander (Berks, E. 


FOR THE AYES— 
| Sir William Walrond and 
| Mr. Anstruther. 


| Goddard, Daniel Ford 
| Harw ood, George 
Chas. H. 

Holden, Sir Angus 
| Joicey, Sir James 
| Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
| Kearley, Hudson E 
| Kilbride, Denis 

Kinloch, Sir John Geo. Smyth 
| Laurie, Lieut.-General 

| Lawson, SirW ilfrid(Cumb’rl’nd 
Leuty, Thomas Richmond 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 
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Lough, Thomas 
Macaleese, Daniel 


M‘Dermott, Patrick 
M‘Ghee, Richard 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 
M‘Laren, Charles Benjamin 
Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John Henry 
Mappin, Sir Fredk. Thorpe 
Mendl, Sigiesund Ferdinand 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Morley, Chas. (Breconshire) 
Moulton, John Fletcher 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, Jas. F. X. (Cork) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 


| Price, Robert 











Spicer, Albert 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 
17, after the word “ August,” to insert 
the words,— 


“Provided always that this Rule shall not 
be interpreted to mean that Supply may not 
be taken on consecutive days when a con- 
tinuous Debate may appear desirable, or the 
convenience of any considerable number of 
Members requires such procedure.”—/ Mr. 
Dillon.) 


*Mr DILLON: I am _ disposed, 
after what has been said by the 
First Lord of the Treasury earlier 
in the evening, not to press this Amend- 
ment. The object of it is to confine the 
interpretation of the Rule so as to provide 
against a very great abuse—namely, that 
it seems to be getting the practice in the 
case of an important debate, either in con- 
nection with the Foreign Office or the 
Colonial Office—and there are so many 
burning questions which are likely to arise 
within the next few years—that we are 


always compelled ,to cut short Irish de- | 


bates on Fridays, with the absolute un- 
certainty as to when that debate will be 
resumed. We all know that in a large 
debate it is absolutely destructive, and 


renders it utterly futile, if it is cut off | 


very often when it has reached the most 
acute point of interest, without any con- 
sideration for those taking part in the 
debate, and adjourned to some distant 


day. All I want in this Amendment is | 


that the Rule shall not be interpreted in 
that sense. Earlier in the evening the 
First Lord said that there was nothing in 
the Rule or in the practice, so far as he 
understood, to preclude us from having 
for Irish Supply several continuous days. 


Well, if that is true of Irish matters, I | 


suppose it is true in connection with the 
Foreign Office or the Colonial Office, if 


{COMMONS} 


| O'Kelly, James 
| Palmer, Sir Chas. M. (Durham | Tennant, Harold John 
MacNeill, John Gordon Swift | Pickard, Benjamin 

| Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
| Power, Patrick Joseph 


| Reckitt, Harold James 
| Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
| Robson, William Snowdon 
| Samuel, J. (Stockton on Tees) | Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R. 
; yann, Charles E. 
| Scott, C. Prestwich (Leigh) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 


Steadman, William Charles 
| Stevenson, Francis 

| Strachey, Edward 
| Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) | 
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) Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 


| Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
| Walton, J. Lawson (Leeds, S.) 
| Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
John | Warner, Thos. Courtenty T. 
| Wedderburn, Sir William 

| W oo James Galloway 
| Will iams, John Carvell (Notts, 


Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 

| Woods, Samuel 

| Young, Samuel (Cavan, E.) 

| Yoxall, James Henry 

|Trtuers FoR THE Nors— 
Mr. Dalziel and Mr. Dillon. 


the circumftances of the debate demand 
it. I beg formally to move this Amend- 
ment. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : The honourable Gentleman is per- 
fectly right in supposing that there is 
nothing in the Rule as it stands which 
would preclude two or more consecutive 
devs being devoted to one Vote, and I 
d« not deny that the circumstances might 

| arise when such a continuous discussion 
_ would be desirable. I must say that I do 
not contemplate discussion in Committee 
of Supply occupying more than a single 
night, although the continuous discussion 
contemplated by the honourable Gentle 
man is a possible one. In the case brought 
forward—namely, that Irish Supply 
should have three consecutive days de- 
' voted to it for the Irish Members—that, 
| I think, is not only perfectly possible, but 
also desirable. If that is for the con- 
venience of Irish Members, and if such 
/a request is advanced from the honour- 
able Members from Ireland, it shall have 
the fullest consideration from the Govern- 
ment. 


*Mr. DILLON: Under the circum- 
i stances I shall not pursue my Amendment, 
because it was only a question of degree. It 
is, under ordinary circumstances, I know, 
the custom that one vote of Supply should 
not take more than one night, but some 
| great question having arisen, and it being 
recognised that the debate cannot be 
completed in one night, it would be far 
better that it should be continued on the 
next Monday than on some uncertain date. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Another Amendment proposed, in line 
20, after the word “Supply,” to insert 
the words— 


“Except the Votes for Departments which 
have power to issue Orders or Regulations 
having statutory effect without being laid for 
the usual period on the Table of this House 
for confirmation.”—(Dr. Clark.) 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): After what 
has fallen from the right honourable 
Gentleman I will not press my Amend- 
ment, otherwise I should have done. Ii 
is clear that under the present system the 
Votes of certain Departments cannot be 
discussed. Now, there are two classes of 
Votes: there are Votes where it is merely 
a question of administration, and others 
where it is a question of legislation. As 
far as the custom is concerned, the Votes 
may be required to be finished without 
discussion. But there are certain De- 
partments which are not only adminis- 
trative but they are also legislative, and 
under the old condition of things those 
rules or regulations of those particular 
Departments required their proposals to 
lie on the table of the House for 40 days, 
and we had an opportunity of consider- 
ing them before they became Acts of 
Parliament, and before they came into 
operation. Now a number of Vepart- 
ments have got power to make Orders 
without laying them on the Table at all, 
and during the last two years we have 
been unable to discuss, not only Acts of 
administration, but also Acts of legisla- 
tion brought in by certain Departments. 
Last year we had the Vote for the Local 
Government Board, and we had to press 
certain Members not to move their 
Amendments, and not to discuss their 
Votes, in order to consider the legislation 
of the Local Government Board. There 
was one Act promoting certain things 
which gave the Local Government Board 
power to determine the method of carry- 
ing out the Act. The same thing was 
done the year before by the Board of 
Agriculture. The Votes of this Depart- 
ment gave the Board power to make 
Orders and Regulations—in fact, an Act 
of Parliament—which did not lie on the 
table of this House and which could 
not be considered by honourable Mem- 
bers. We have given the Board of Trade 
also power, practically, to give conces- 
sions in private Bills affecting railway 
companies, and we are now having it 
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proposed to give the Scotch Secretary 
power, without coming to this House, 
and, in fact, without this House knowing 
anything at all about it, to grant private 
Bills. Under the present conditions, it 
was quite possible for the Scotch Secre- 
tary to grant those concessions on con- 
dition that he was appointed a director 
afterwards. All those Departments 
which can make laws without the sanc- 
tion of Parliament, and which, without 
discussion, perform acts of administra- 
tion as well as legislation, will be affected 


by this Amendment. This is only 
one of the very many important 
questions that have arisen which 


ought to be threshed out by a Select 
Committee before this system is adopted 
finally, and if the right honourable Cen- 
tleman will give me a pledge that we 
shall not have the same trouble at the 
end of this year as we had last year on 
the Local Government Board and the 
Board of Agriculture Votes, and that all 
those Boards which have power to issue 
Orders which will have statutory effect— 
if he will give me an assurance that such 
Votes shall be considered, I shall be per- 
fectly content not to move my Amend- 
ment at the present time, 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I beg 
leave to second this Amendment. 


The FIRST ‘LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY: Sir, I understand that the point 
of the honourable Gentleman is this: Cer- 
tain Departments under our existing 
system have 
have come 
did not 
House, 
not 


issued Regulations which 
into foree, and 
lie on the Table 
and, therefore, 

opportunity allotted for 
their criticism. I think, however, most 
of the Regulations and Orders referred to 
by the honourable Member were of a non- 
contentious character. I hope it will meet 
the honourable Gentleman’s view if I say 
that should it come to my knowledge that 
my Department has issued Orders calcu- 
lated to arouse public feeling or calling 
for public criticism, I should certainly 
regard it as a very good reason for putting 
that Vote down at such a time that it 
could be adequately discussed. But as I 
said before, most of these Regulations are 


which 
of the 
there was 
an 
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of a non-contentious character, and no one 
could desire their discussion in this House. 
But when exceptional cases occur they 
might be treated exceptionally, and if 
ever such cases occur, I hope to be able 
to give sufficient opportunity for their 
full discussion upon the Estimates. 


Dr. CLARK: Do I take that as an un- 
understanding that the Votes of these 
Departments will come on before the 
last days? 


~THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I quite agree that if any Depart- 
ment asks for any powers in which public 
feeling is aroused they ought to be dis- 
cussed, but if they are merely non-conten- 
tious subjects, I do not think it matters. 


Dr. CLARK: Then I will withdraw my 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That, so soon as the Com- 
mittee of Supply has been appointed and 
Estimates have been presented, the Busi- 
ness of Supply shall (until it be disposed 
of) be the first Order of the Day on 
Friday, unless the House otherwise 
order on the Motion of a Minister of the 
Crown moved at the commencement of 
Public Business to be decided without 
Amendment or Debate ; and the pro- 
visions of Standing Order No. 56 shall 
be extended to Friday. 

Not more than 20 days, being 
days before the 5th August, on which 
the Speaker leaves the Chair for the 
Committee of Supply without Question 
put, counting from the first day on 
which the Speaker so left the Chair 
under Standing Order No. 56, shall be 
allotted for the consideration cf the 
Annual Estimates for the Army, Navy, 
and Civil Services, including Votes on 
Account, the Business of Supply standing 
first Order on every such day. 

Provided always, that on Motion made 
after Notice by a Minister of the Crown 
to be decided without Amendment or 
Debate, additional time, not exceeding 
three days, may be allotted for the Busi- 
ness of Supply, either before or after the 
dth of August. 

First Lord of the Treasury. 
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On the last but one of the allotted 
days, at Ten o'clock p.m., the Chairman 
shall proceed to put forthwith every 
Question necessary to dispose of the out- 
standing Votes in Committee of Supply ; 
and on the last, not being earlier than 
the twentieth of the allotted days, the 
Speaker shall, at Ten o’clock p.m., pro- 
ceed to put forthwith every Question 
necessary to complete the outstanding 
Reports of Supply. 

On the days appointed for concluding 
the Business of Supply, the considera- 
tion of such business shall not be an- 
ticipated by a Motion of Adjournment 
under Standing Order No. 17; nor may 
any dilatory Motion be moved on such 
proceedings; nor shall they be inter- 
rupted under the provisions of any 
Standing Order relating to the Sittings 
of the House. 

Provided always that any Additional 
Estimate for any new service or matter, 
not included in the original Estimates 
for the year, shall be submitted for con- 
sideration in the Committee of Supply 
on any day not. later than two days 
before the Committee is closed. 

Provided also that the days occupied 
by the consideration of Estimates sup- 
plementary to those of a previous Ses- 
sion, or of any Vote of Credit, shall not 
be included in the computation of the 
20 days. Provided also that two 
Morning Sittings shall be deemed equiva- 
lent to one Three o'clock Sitting. 


LONDON GOVERNMENT. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : Mr. Speaker, the Bill which I 
rise to introduce is intended to complete, 
as far as may be, the edifice of Local 
Government for the metropolitan area, 
which was commenced and carried very 
far in the Bill of my right honourable 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Ritchie). The whole history 
of municipal government in London is, 
I think, one of the most interesting and 
curious studies in the development of 
political institutions with which I am 
acquainted. It seems hardly credible, 
but it is nevertheless the fact, that prior 
to 1855—that is to say, prior'to a period 
well within the recollections of many 
honourable Gentlemen to whom I em 
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now speaking—there really was no or- 
ganised attempt made by Parliament to 
confer urban organisation upon the 
great metropolitan area. At that time, 
when that Bill was passed, London 
already had a population of 2,500,000, 
and for more than two centuries had been 
the largest city in Europe. And yet before 
the date of which I speak, beicre 1855, 
the organisation of London if it can ke 
called organisation—was in the main left 
tc a series of local Bills, passed very 
much at haphazard, and, apart from 
those local Bills, depended upon the local 
organisation of the vestry, which was 
the same for the most thinly-populated 
parish in the moors of Yorkshire as it 
was for the crowded streets of the 
metropolis of the Empire. Sir, though 
it is true that there was no organised 
attempt to provide municipal govern- 
iment for London, nevertheless, in the 
inchoate condition of things which 
existed before 1855, the very necessities 
of the case had brought into being the 
verms of two institutions, two sets of 
institutions, two kinds of institutions, 
which are, I think, necessary to the 
government of London, and certainly find 
their place in every organised attempt to 
govern London, and which, I think, must 
always be an essential part of the govern- 
ment of London. There was some kind 
of central authority dealing with matters 
common to the whole of the metropolis, 
and some kind of local authority dealing 
with matters which could not with ad- 
vantage or with propriety be confided 
to the care of any central body which 
had so vast an area under its control. 
Well, Sir, the central authority before 
1855 was the Commissioners of Sewers. 
The local authorities were the products 
of those various local Acts of which I 
have been speaking. But in 1855 a con- 
siderable development upon those lines 
took place. The heir-at-law of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers was the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and in place of 
those areas constituted by the various 
local Acts of which I have spoken—in 
place of those were established adminis- 
trative vestries, or groups of parishes 
forming district boards, which had con- 
ferred upon them the same powers which 
the administrative vestries were endowed 
with. So that after 1855 the constitu- 
tion of London was of this kind: There 
were administrative vestries, of which 
the governing body was directly elected ; 
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there were groups of parishes, of which 
the governing body was _ indirectly 
elected ; and there was the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, itself the product of a 
double election, in so far as it was elected 
by representatives of the administrative 
vestries, and there was a treble election 
in so far as it was elected by the groups 
of parishes or district boards. And, dir, 
that reform was a very great reform, and 
is practically the germ of everything 
which has been done since. But that 
must not blind our eyes to the greatness 
of the change introduced by my right 
honourable Friend in the Bill of 1888. 
The Bill of my right henourable Friend 
in 1888 may be said to have done two 
things. It handed over to the London 
County Council the administrative work 
done by the three Quarter Sessions of 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, and it 
made the central authority no longer the 
product of double or treble election, but 
directly representative of the metropoli- 
tan ratepayers. And, Sir, I confess that 
that change was so much in consonance 
with the traditions of English municipal 
government that it is likely to be per- 
manent, and, whether it works ill or 
whether it works well, is likely for all 
time to represent the central body, deal- 
ing with those matters in which all the 
parts of the metropolis are alike inter- 
ested, and which cannot possibly be dealt 
with piecemeal by the various subordinate 
and local authorities which rule over the 
subordinate and smaller areas. Now, Sir, 
while my right honourable Friend may 
be said to have settled on a broad and 
solid basis the constitution of this central 
authority, he left practically untouched 
the vestries and district poards which 
have subsisted since the Bill of 1855 
called them into being. Nor have those 
boards, nor have those authorities, prac- 
tically changed since the Bill of 1855. I 
think the Bill of the right honourable 
Gentleman opposite slightly altered the 
franchise. 


Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): Absolutely. 


Tue FIRST LORD or 
SURY: Well, absolutely 
franchise. 

Sir C. DILKE: And altered the quali- 
fication. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, and the qualification, and 
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certain additional powers have froz: time 
to time been given. Broadly speaking, 
the administrative vestry and the dis- 
trict board exist now as they were 
framed in 1855, and slightly modified, 
I think, in 1856, by a second Bill. It is 
vith these adu:inistrative vestries and 
district boards that the present Bill pro- 
poses to deal. It is with the subordinate 
areas, not with the central area, that we 
are now concerned. I may say at once, 
in order to save further explanation at 
a later stage of my exposition, that we 
do not propose to touch the organisation 
of the City of London. The City of 
London is already a highly organised 
local authority. It already possesses the 
dignity which we desire to increase in 
the case of the vestries, and to give to 
the new authorities we propose to create, 
and, therefore, it naturally falls outside 
the scope of this Measure, and, except 
in one single minor particular, which I 
shall not trouble the House with at this 
stage of our proceedings, it may be said 
to be altogether outside the scope of the 
Measure. Well, Sir, we are, therefore, 
engaged with that part of the administr.- 


tive County of London which lies outside | 


the City, and the first question is, Are 
we to deal with this vast area at once, 
and by one Measure, or piecemeal! Are 
we, in other words, to divide it by an Act 
of Parliament or by the immediate con- 
sequences of an Act of Parliament, into 
a series of areas each endowed with the 
same powers, constitution, and govern- 
ment; or are we to proceed more gradu- 
ally and more tentatively, as we do pr: - 
ceed usually in the case of boroughs 
called into existence outside London— 
to wait, that is to say, for the applica- 
tion of the locality itself, to have an ex- 
amination into its needs and into its 
proposals by the Privy Council, and give 
each locality in turn as it applies, by 
charter, the powers which it desires, or 
which it is thought right it should 
possess? There is a good deal to be said 
for that proposal, Sir, and at one time, 
I confess, I rather inclined towards 
adopting it; but, on the whole, we have 
determined that, by the appointed day. 
it would be desirable that all London 
should be divided into areas for Local 
Government, and that every area should 
be simultaneously provided with all the 
necessary machinery for government of 
its local affairs. If there was no other 
ground for that decision than the fact 
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that it is almost impossible to settle the 
areas piecemeal, because you would not 
know what other areas are going to be 
called into existence—if there was no 
other reason but that, that reason is, 
perhaps, by itself sufficient. I ought to 
add that almost every authority I have 
consulted who is practically acquainted 
with the administrative work of London 
government has taken the view which is 
now embodied in the Bill which I propose 
to introduce. Well, Sir, that being de- 
cided, then, that the whole area of Lon- 
don outside the City shall be divided into 
areas to be called into existence, to be 
supplied by the appointed day with their 
proper organisation, the question which 
next arises is, how these areas are to be 
determined upon. Now, there are three 
possible courses open. We might fix all 
the areas in the Rul; we might leave 
all the areas to be determined by a 
Commission ; or we might adopt a Com- 
mission, with power to hear what the 
yarious persons interested have to say ; 
or we might adopt a combination of 
those two courses, schedule some areas 
as obviously fitted, as they now stand, 
for the additional powers which we pro- 
pose to give them, leaving the more 
doubtful districts—the districts where it 
is not obvious what the area should be— 
to be determined, after a careful hearing, 
by Commissioners to be appointed. Well, 
Sir, we have determined to adopt the 
last of these three courses. We propose 
to schedule a certain number of areas in 
the Bill. We propose to leave the other 
areas for subsequent determination—a 
determination which must, of course, 
take place before the appointed day. 
I am well aware that there is probably 
no more ticklish question to be dealt 
with in this Bill than this question of 
areas. It invariably arouses jealousies, 
feelings, local passions, and __ local 
rivalries in a way which has proved very 
enbarrassing to every Government which 
has endeavoured to deal with the com- 
plexity of our existing local areas, and 
which has, I am afraid, stood in: the way 
of many important and useful reforms. 
But I hope, by adopting the pian which 
I have sketched to the House, we shall 
at all events avoid a great deal of that 
feeling and friction which it has been 
so difficult to deal with in the past. 
I do not know whether the House will 
desire me at this stage to read out the 
list of areas which. as the Bill 
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is drafted, will appear in the 
schedule, and will therefore, with no 
more than comparatively small modifi- 
cation of boundaries, be regarded as 
areas under this Bill of future municipal 
government. The following areas are 
at present under the administration of 
yestries known as Schedule A vestries, 
and these will be scheduled in our Bill 
as areas for municipal government. All 
that I am going to read now are sepa- 
rate areas. All in the first list are taken 
from existing areas, but they de not 
cover the ground of existing areas. I 
will read them in alphabetical order: 
Battersea, Camberwell, Chelsea, Fulham, 
Hammersmith, Hampstead, Islington, 
Kensington, Lambeth, Lewisham, Pad- 
dington, St. Marylebone, and St. Pan- 
cras. The areas now under district 
boards which, I think, are ripe to be 
introduced at once unmodified into this 
Bill are only two: Poplar and Wands- 
worth. Then there is one other area 
which is neither one of the administra- 
tive vestries nor one of the existing 
district boards which I have in- 
troduced into the schedule, and it is 
what I may describe as the Larger West- 
minister. The existing vestry of West- 
minster is, as the House knows, but a 
small fragment of the ancient city of 
Westminster, and the ancient city of 
Westminster, though it never had muni- 
cipal organisation, has played a great 
part in English history, and is, I think, 
worthy of being reconstructed and given 
a great municipal constitution. Though 
{ am well aware it is quite impossible 
to make a change of such magnitude 
without offending some susceptibilities 
and injuring some interests, I am still 
of opinion that the reconstitution of a 
great area like the Greater Westminster 
and the conferring on that area a muni- 
cipal organisation will be of incalculable 
benefit, not merely to the area of West- 
minster so dealt with, but to the whole 
dignity and authority of the new muni- 
cipal institutions themselves. I hope, 
therefore, the House will consent to 
support me in adding this new area, 
without detailed local examination, to 
the other areas which already exist, and 
of which, I think, we may safely say 
they are now fit, without important 
change, to be added to the list of our 
creat municipalities. The Larger West- 
minster embraces the vestries of St. 
Margaret’s, St. John, St. George’s, Han- 
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over Square, St. James’s, St. Martin’s 
and the Strand District Board. 


Mr. BUXTON (Poplar): Will the 
right honourable Gentleman state what 
is the population of Greater West- 
minster ! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: It is, I think, about 
200,000 with a rateable value of 
£5,000,000. The question of areas being 
dealt with as I have described, the 
next problem which meets us is the 
constitution that is to be given to the 
governing bodies in these areas. We 
propose that that constitution shall be 
practically identical with the constitu- 
tion which our great municipal boroughs 
already possess. It is true that the Bill 
does not proceed by adopting the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act. We do not 
work on the Municipal Corporations Act. 
It is not convenient so to do: it would 
make the Bill longer and more compli- 
cated, and it would have this particular 
and special defect. The franchise of 
the existing London local authorities is 
not the same as the franchise of our 
existing boroughs. In addition to the 
ratepayer and to the rate-paying man 
and the rate-paying woman, there is in 
our vestries a franchise for the occupier 
and a franchise for the lodger. If, there- 
fore, we were to adopt the Municipal 
Corporations Act as the Act governing 
our procedure in regard to these new in- 
stitutions, we should have to begin 
either by a disfranchising proceeding or 
make very complicated exceptions, which 
in themselves are quite unnecessary if 
we adopt the alternative method of using 
as our basis the Metropolis Management 
Act. I am quite sure the House would 
be reluctant now, as it always has been, 
to adopt any measure of disfranchise- 
ment. Without the least discussing 
whether the borough or the parochial 
franchise would be the best franchise— 
I, personally, prefer the parochial— 
we find one in existence and not the 
other, and we cannot change it in this 
Bill. At all events, we cannot change 
the wide and substitute the narrow 
franchise. We are, therefore, practically 
bound by convenience not to take the 
Municipal Corporations Act as our basis, 
but to proceed on the basis of the 
Metronolis Management Act. But, al- 
though we proceed on that basis, there is 
really no difficulty in basing upon that Act 
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a constitution practically identical with 
that which now exists in the boroughs, 
and that is what we propose to do. We 
propose that there should be mayor, 
councillors, and aldermen, and we pro- 
pose that the aldermen should bean 
the same proportion to the councillors 
as they do in municipal boroughs, and 
should be elected in the same manner 
and hold office for the same term of 
years. We even propose that the elec- 
tions should not be as they are now, in 
May, .but that they should be, like other 
municipal ejections, on November 9. I 
am perfectly well aware that there is an 
objection felt in some quarters to in- 
stituting aldermen in these new muni- 
cipalities. But on the whole, though 
with some exceptions, I am _ inclined 
to think that the institution of alder- 
men has worked well in other boroughs. 
It certainly adds dignity to the councils ; 
it certainly constitutes an office of 
honourable ambition, though honourable 
Gentlemen opposite seem not to think 
so. It constitutes an office of honour- 
able ambition which may be well sought 
for by persons interested in local affairs, 
and it enables those who have, as 
councillors, shown their competence to 
deal with and their interest in local 
affairs to retain practically for 
life, without the constant labour 
of triennial elections, the important 
offices which their colleagues have be- 
stowed upon them. On the whole, there- 
fore, we have come to the conclusion 
that the new municipal institutions we 
mean to found shall not merely consist 
of mayor and councillors, but also of al- 
dermen. I now come to a proposal which 
I think at first sight has a great deal 
to recommend it ; the proposal, I mean, 
that these new municipalities should, in 
some way or other, by their constitution, 
be linked with the central authority, the 
London County Council. 


Mr. COURTNEY: Are the councillors 
to be elected triennially? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes; one-third annually. 


Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): Are the 
aldermen to be for life? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, no. The aldermen will 
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system as in boroughs, but practically 
1 am informed that an alderman 
whq shows his thorough competence 
goes on from term to term so long as 
he wishes to serve his borough. The 
next point to take up for consideration 
is whether these new municipalities 
should be linked by any machinery to 
the central authority, namely, the 
County Council ; whether by the fact that 
the mayor should be an ex officio alder- 
man of the County Council, or by some 
other similar machinery. At first sight 
I confess I think the suggestion is 
tempting. The London County Council 
and these great municipalities—for great 
municipalities they will be—have to deal 
with the interests of the same 
population, and it seemed natural and 
plausible that there should be an official 
bond between them. On the whole, 
after giving the matter our most careful 
consideration, the Government have 
determined to reject this plan; and 
they have really determined to re- 
ject it, not in the interest of the London 
County Council, but in the interest of 
the new municipalities. I may say 
that, apart from the point of view which 
I shall come to directly, it would be a 
revival to a certain extent of the prin- 
ciple adopted, tried, and finally rejected, 
in the case of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. It would introduce into the 
London County Council an element of 
secondary election, and although I think 
that there are many cases in which 
secondary election works extremely well, 
still it has not a very good record behind 
it in the case of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and on that account alone it 
would excite, not unnaturally, prejudice 
in the minds of the London ratepayers. 
But that is comparatively unimportant. 
The, reason why I am unwilling to adopt 
this plan is that, in the first place, it 
would inevitably drag those councils into 
the political vortex in which the London 
County Council appears to flourish. 


AN HONOURABLE Memper: Whose fault 
is it? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


SURY: The fact that, owing to 
the manner in which the London 
County Council] is elected, poli- 


tical interests intervene, after all, only 
brings it into line with the great mass of 
the municipal boroughs in the country. 
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I do net know whether it is 
a good thing or a_ bad thing, 


but I confess my own inclination is that 
it is a bad thing. Personally, I prefer 
the non-political atmosphere which the 
county councils of most of our couties 
have succeeded hitherto in maintaining. 
But whether that be so or not, at present 
I think it would be a great pity to dedi- 
cate these new boroughs from their very 
birth to their political future, so that 
their election would have a direct effect 
on the constitution of the London County 
Council. It is evident that, from the 
politics which animate the electors of the 
London County Council, they would feel 
bound to intervene in the same way and 
from the same motives in the election of 
the members of the new municipal coun- 
cils. There is another reason, and a 
still stronger reason, which guides me in 
this matter. I Jook forward to these 
municipal boroughs having a great and 
most legitimate influence with the Lon- 
don County Council. I cannot think it 
would be otherwise, and I believe every- 
one will agree with me in hoping that it 
will not be otherwise. But if you give 
to each of these councils a single repre- 
sentative on the London County Council 
the inevitable consequence will be that 
he would be regarded as representing his 
council, thet the new municipality and 
the London County Council will not 
meet, as it were, to discuss matters more 
or less on equal terms, but the London 
County Council will listen to the speech 
or representation of the official repre- 
sentative of the new municipality, aud 
he will have the weight, and no more 
than the weight, of a single speaker and 
a single voter out of the 138 members 
of which the London County Council is 
composed. I therefore think that the 
new municipalities would lose rather than 
gain in authority with the London 
County Council by confining their rela- 
tions to that council to the single thread 
of one member officially sitting on the 
London County Council without even 
having behind him the authority of direct 
election by the ratepayers. It must be 
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remembered that if the analogy of the | 
existing vestries gives us any lesson for | 
the future, there will be no lack of per- 
sons who will serve both on the vestry 
and the London County Council, and, 
therefore, really, though not formally, 
there will be persons as much interested 
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in their own special municipal affairs as 
they are in the affairs of the London 
County Council. For these reasons we 
have not thought it desirable to ini-o- 
duce into this Bill any formal machinery 
for officially linking together the new 
municipalities and the London County 
Council. Well, Sir, so much for the 
areas and the constitution of the new 
municipalities. As regards their powers, 
I have not much of importance to say to 
the House. The vestries already pos- 
sess, excepting so far as police matters 
are concerned, the great urban powers 
possessed by other municipalities, and 
probably any other powers that will be 
added to them by this Bill, or will be 
added to them in the future, must be in 
the nature of the case of less importance 
than the great administrative powers of 
which they are already the possessors. 
But we do under this Bill propose to 
give to these new authorities all the 
powers which have been agreed upon be- 
tween the vestries and the London 
County Council at certain recent con- 
ferences held between these bodies. I 
do not know whether, at this stage of the 
Bill, it is worth while to give a general 
account of these agreed powers. J 
rather think not, for honourable Mem- 
bers who take an interest in the subject 
must be sufficiently acquainted with 
them already. Well, then, of course, in 
addition to the agreed powers, the new 
authorities, like other municipalities, 
will have the power of promoting or op- 
posing Billsin Parliament, subject to the 
Borough Funds Act, and we propose to 
transfer to them the powers existing 
under the adopted Acts—baths and wash- 
houses, libraries, and burial boards. | 
suppose that this brief account of what 
we intend to give the new authorities 
will be thought sufficient by the House. 
While these are all the powers we 
actually transfer in the Bill, we do in 
the Bill provide further machinery by 
which new powers may be granted by 
the London County Council to these 
municipalities. We propose that ‘f any 
muncipalities agree with the London 
County Council for the transfer of a 
power, that power shall be transferred 
subject to the revision of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. But we think that 
this privilege should be safeguarded, for 
the following reasons. It might be that 
the London County Council were asked 
by a particular municipality—any one 
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you like—to hand over certain powers 
to it, and that the terms agreed upon 
were financially too favourable to the 
council to whom the new powers were 
granted. In other words, the rest of 
London would have to pay to enable this 
particular locality to exercise the powers 
which the London County Council are 
prepared to hand over to it. We, there- 
fore, give a locus standi to the other 
municipalities to object to the terms on 
which the powers are to be transferred 
by the central authority to the new 
municipalities. We further provide 
that, when a power has been granted by 
the London County Council to a new 
municipality, any other municipality 
may acquire the same power on the same 
terms, and in order to prevent the Lon- 
don County Council beiug left with the 
administration of certain powers over a 
comparatively small area, we give the 
London County Council the right to 
require that, when a new power has, 
under the provisions I have just de- 
scribed, been transferred to more than 
half the existing municipalities or 
boroughs—it shall have the right to re- 
quire the minority to take over that 
power also. That, I think, provides 
machinery sufficiently elastic, and in its 
main outlines sufficiently just, to enable 
any future transfer of the powers from 
the central to the local authority as the 
circumstances of the case justify. There 
is only one other point that I will at this 
untimely hour bring before the House, 
and that is the simplification of rating. 

Mr. STUART (Shoreditch): Wil] the 
right honourable Gentleman state the 
machinery by which the areas are to be 
fixed ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or the TREA- 
SURY: I think I did _ indicate 
the machinery, but I will describe 
it a little more fully. I have told 
the House that a certain number of 
areas are fixed by the Bill. The re- 
maining areas will have to be examined 
by a Commission, and the Privy Council 
will issue an order confirming or modify- 
ing the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. STUART: Will the Commission 
settle the number as well as the bounda- 
ries of these areas? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY ; Yes, of course, it will 
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settle the boundaries. The one 
follows the other. I ought to say that 
I have introduced into the Bill, as a guide 
to the Commissioners, a superior and an 
inferior limit of population and rateable 
valu® The limit is that no place is to be 
constituted a municipality which has not 
a population above 100,000 or below 
400,000, or a rateable value above 
£500,000. It is an alternative. 


Mr. BARTLEY: About how many 
municipalities does the Bill contemplate? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tse TREA- 
SURY: I have formed my own 
idea as to the number that will 
probably make up the area of 
London ; but it would be rather inexpe- 
dient for me to give an indication of that, 
because I have not made the Jocal in- 
quiries, without which I do not think it 
would be possible in justice to suggest 
anything. May I add on this question 
of machinery that the Commissioners 
will have the duty thrown upon them of 
making schemes under the Act, which 
schemes will be laid on the Table of the 
House, for adjusting such local questions 
as rating and other matters of that kind, 
where different interests are affected. 
Now, beyond this question of rating, I 
think I have really gone into all the 
machinery of the Bill. I have men- 
tioned the question of rating, for I think 
it of great importance, and the proposal 
in the Bill a great reform. We propose 
henceforth that no ratepayer shall be 
asked for his rates except on a single de- 
mand note, and on that demand note all 
the objects for which he is asked for the 
rate shall be clearly set forth. We fur- 
ther propose that for each municipality 
there should be but one single rating 
authority, and that that single rating 
authority shall be appointed by the muni- 
cipality. In other words, the munici- 
pality shall appoint the overseers who 
are responsible for the making of the 
rates. And we further propose that, 
through its rating authority, every local 
body which has the right to spend the 
rates shall send its precept direct. In 
other words, we sweep away the system 
by which the County Council sends its 
precepts to the overseers through the 
medium of the guardians, while the 
School Board sends its precepts to the 
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sweep all that away, and enact that 
wherever the local authority has the 
power of spending the rates it shal] send 
the precept direct to the overseers. Fur- 
ther, we abolish the lighting and sewer 
rate, which is now in many districts 
obliged to be a separate rate, and the 
making out of which in the rate books 
of the vestries is, I am informed, not 
only a very costly and laborious process, 
but so complicated that it sometimes 
leads to clerical and other mistakes. 
That, Sir, very briefly, but, I hope, suffi- 
ciently clearly, explains the outlines of 
our Bill. 
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Mr. STUART: Does the system of 
audit remain? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, we leave the system of 
audit the same as it is in the municipal 
boroughs of the country, and in the ves- 
tries at present. 


Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebene, E.): 
May I ask how it is proposed to fix the 
number of aldermen! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am glad my honourable Friend 
reminded me. The number of aldermen 
and councillors will be fixed by an 
Order in Council, but will not exceed 
72. 


Mr. KNIGHT CAUSTON (Southwark, 
W.): Will the City area remain as it is! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, the City area re 
mains as it is, and for this reason 
—namely, the extreme difficulty there 
would be in altering the City area 
without making many other great 
changes which we should be reluctant to 
make. The first difficulty is that the 
City has a lower or more restricted 
franchise than the outside areas, and, 
therefore, we could not extend its areas 
without doing one of two things: either 
altering the existing franchise or restrict- 
ing the franchise of the new areas; and, 
in the second place, there is the con- 
sideration of the administration of jus- 
tice in the City, with which we do not 
intend to interfere, but there seems no 
reason for extending it beyond the exist- 
ing boundaries. My right honourable 
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Friend thinks it may be desirable—I 
hope it is unnecessary—but, in order 
to avoid misconception, to say that this 
Bill affects in no respect the equalisation 
of rates which has been established by 
previous Acts. 


AN HONOURABLE MempBer: Will the 
new municipalities be divided into 
wards ! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tus TREA- 
SURY: Yes, the municipalities will be 
divided into wards by a Commission, 
and the result given in the Order in 
Council, which fixes the number of 
aldermen and councillors. 


*Sin J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Cam- 
berwell, Dulwich): What date will be 
fixed for the coming into existence of the 
new municipalities ! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: My hope is by next No- 
vember year; that by that time 
all the local inquiries will be brought 
to a close, and that by November year 
these new municipalities will be launched 
on their career. I think it will be ad- 
mitted that by this Bill we have estab- 
lished bodies of adequate dignity, and 
of sufficient size and with sufficient 
powers. We cannot, of course—no legis- 
lation can—provide that public spirit 
which alone can make the most perfect 
system of Locai Government a success, 
but I have every reason to hope that, 
though London, from its constitutional 
peculiarities, which differentiate it from 
every other urban district in the world, 
has special difficulties to contend with, 
nevertheless, it has within its borders a 
sufficiency of worthy and able men to 
carry on the laborious work of local 
administration. At all events, I feel 
confident of this, that we are proceeding 
on safe and permanent lines, because we 
are taking full advantage of the expe- 
rience of the past. We recognise to the 
full that there must be a great central 
authority in London. We recognise to 
the full that there must be these great 
municipalities, subordinate in point of 
area, but not subordinate in point of 
dignity. We think the whole lesson of 
the past points to this as the true method 
of dealing with this enormous aggregate 
of human beings, unequalled in the whole 
history of the world, and we believe that 
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no other constitution, whether more cen- 
tralised or less centralised, could so ade- 
quately meet the grave problems with 
which we have to deal—problems in- 
creasing in gravity as time goes on, and 
which make the government of our great 
city almost the most perplexing theme 
for the reflection 01 parties and of states- 
nen. 





Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): The subject dealt 
with in this Bill is of such obvious 
complexity that it is undesirable that a 
definite opinion should be expressed upon, 
it too freely at this stage. I have the 
more reason to say but very few words 
on this occasion because I am one of 
those who are very little conversant with 
the details of either the present position 
or the past history of the component 
parts of London. But there are one or 
two considerations which stand out in 
the forefront of the right honourable 
Gentleman’s statement on which I would 
lik» to touch. The right honourable 
Gentleman has made his exposition with 
all the clearness we expect from him, 
and he has left us in no doubt on most 
points; but, of course, it is impossible 
to judge of the effect of the provisions 
of the Bill until] we see them in print. 
The first thing that occurs to me to 
notice is, in fact, that which he himself 
took first, namely, the circumstance of 
the City of London being entirely left 
alone in this reform. 


Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): Hear, 
hear ! 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The honourable Gentleman opposite 
is delighted to find that it is so. 
But I do not think that even he can 
doubt that sooner or later the City of 
London, like all the other parts of the 
metropolis, must fall into line with the 
neighbouring districts. There can be 
little doubt that it cannot be regarded as 
& permanent arrangement that there 
should be this great dignity and impor- 
tance centred in one part of the metro- 
polis—a dignity and importance almost 
overshadowing the dignity and impor- 
tance of the London County Council 
itself. But we on this side of the House 
are pleased to find that there is nothing 
in the proposals of the Government 
which can preclude, on some future occa- 
sion, a better arrangement being made 
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in that respect. As to areas, the right 
honourable Gentleman has wisely enough 
referred the whole question of areas to 
a Commission, but he still leaves rather 
large and delicate powers to any Com- 
mission that can be appointed. A Boun- 
dary Commission we know; it has only 
to do with small things, simply to 
adjust the rival claims of different dis- 
tricts with regard to the boundaries. But 
where a Commission has the power—as 
this Commission seems to have—of deter- 
mining the number of the new areas and 
their size, there is an element of diffi- 
culty, and also, I am afraid, of contro- 
versy, which the Commission, withcut 
the assistance of Parliament, will hardly 
be able to determine. Well, another 
point is that the right honourable Gentle- 
man appears to intend, as I understand 
his speech, that the new City of West- 
minster should have an _ importance 
beyond that of the other areas into which 
the metropolitan area is to be divided. 


SEVERAL HONOURABLE Memprers: No, 
no! 


Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I do not know whether I am 
right or not. The right honourable 
Gentleman spoke of the Larger West- 
minster—of the new Westminster which 
is to be created, including some of the 
smaller parishes; but from the way he 
spoke I gathered it was intended to 
invest this new Westminster with a 
higher prerogative and dignity than we 
shall Chelsea or its neighbours. 


Tne FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I must have expressed myself 
badly. There is no such intention ; they 
are all on an absolute equality. 


Sm IL CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
With regard to the question of tho 
new municipalities, the right honour- 
able Gentleman expressed something like 
a horror of the political vortex into which 
the new bodies might be drawn, and 
his idea apparently is that they are to 
be purely non-political bodies, serving in 
their proper capacity, either side by side, 
with or under the great London County 
Council, which is, in the view of the 
right honourable Gentleman, a political 
body, or acts according to political ideas 
and prejudices. I am one who rather 
shares the right honourable Gentleman’s 
view that the less politics have to do 
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with Local Government the better. But 
we must take human nature as we find 
it, and I am afraid that it will be dis- 
covered that politics will concern them- 
selves with the elections in these new 
municipalities just as we find that poli- 
tical considerations cannot be excluded 
from the London County Council itself. 
Then with regard to the powers to be 
given to the new municipalities; that 
is another point on which it will be 
found that a good many honourable 
Members will have suspicions—suspicions 
regarding the transfer of powers, the 
stripping of the London County Council 
of powers in order to give them to these 
smaller areas. It is true that this is to 
be under the supervision of the Local 
Government Board, and with the consent 
of the London County Council. Still it 
is a matter in regard to which there will 
be doubt expressed. Then as to the 
power also given to the smaller areas of 
promoting and opposing Bills in Parlia- 
ment, although I admit that on the face 
of it there may be a plausible case for 
giving these powers, it may yet give 
rise to conflicts between two: authorities 
which may be very undesirable. On the 
whole, I confess that we have heard the 
statement—I am speaking for myself— 
of the right honourable Gentleman with 
considerable relief. Looking back not 
many months we can remember particu- 
larly one speech which was made by the 
most important person in Her Majesty’s 
Government, and I think we may “ look 
on this picture and on that.” We find 
what an empty onslaught that speech 
turns out to have been. To all those of 
us who have looked upon the London 
County Council as a body to be sup- 
ported and encouraged in the discharge 
of its duty, and not to be laughed at 
and opposed, it is with great pleasure 
that we discover that those dreadful 
things that were threatened against it 
last year have after all come to naught. 
The London County Council is a body 
which can defend itself and speak for 
itself. I believe there is no desire 
among the members of the County Coun- 
ci] at large, whether they call themselves 
by one name or another, whether they 
be more advanced in their views or 
more quiet and deliberate in their views 
—there is, I believe, no desire in any 
quarter to do anything to disparage the 
efficiency of the London County Council. 
It is only at certain political meetings 
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and sometimes in the House of Commons 
that we see shafts levelled against that 
body. The public of London are much 
indebted to the members of the London 
County Council for the labour they have 
bestowed on their duties, and I hope we 
shall be able—I hope with confidence 
after the statement of the right honour- 
able Gentleman that we shall be able to 
pass this Bill in a manner which will 
not deprive the London County Council 
of any power and authority which they 
at present possess. 


Government. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster): Mr. Speaker, I rise with the 
object of expressing the view which 
seems to be held on both sides of the 
House that the Bill which has been ex- 
plained to-night by the right honour- 
able Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury is likely to be of considerable 
use in the metropolis at large. The 
Bill is not in any sense one which’ may 
be called a strong party Measure, but it 
is one which both sides of the House 
will, I hope, help to make as useful as 
possible. Some time will elapse before 
the local bodies will get into working 
order, and the results of the Bill may 
not be felt at once. The effect which 
the work of the local bodies will have 
will depend not a little on the action 
which the County Council may take 
with regard to it. This Bill, as ex- 
plained by the right honourable Gentle- 
man, appears to me t» follow very largely 
the Report of the Royal Commission of 
1894, which, the House will remember, 
recommended, very largely at any rate, 
that greater powers and greater im- 
portance should be given to the various 
local bodies of the metropolis. That 
Commission pointed out very strongly, 
giving New York as an example, the 
danger of aver-centralisation, and in Lon- 
don there appears to me to be an extra 
reason for guarding against the dangers 
of over-centralisation. The Report of 
the Royal Commission also pointed out 
that the work of the County Council is 
almost too great for their powers, and 
is likely to increase. The danger con- 
nected with that possible increase ap- 
pears to me to be that in the end you 
would be very likely to get a class of 
county councillors of whom we, at any 
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rate on this side of the House, should 
not be desirous to see the County Coun- 
cil composed—at any rate, not wholly 
so. I think it is important that the 
members of the County Council should 
be men who by business training 
and habits are able to properly ad- 
minister the affairs of a great centre 
like London. My right honourable 
Friend, in the course of his speech, 
touched upon the question as to whether 
the municipalities should be created 
simultaneously or at their own option. 
I am very glad the Government have 
taken the course they have. I do not 
think that provincial towns provide a 
parallel case, for London is a collection of 
towns, and the areas which it is pro- 
posed to create into municipalities are 
not entirely independent areas, but they 
are areas which for many purposes must 
continue to exist under the London 
County Council. Although London is a 
collection of towns, it is also one big 
town, and I think the remark which Sir 
B. Hall made in introducing the Metro- 
polis Management Act in 1855 applies 
almost as much to this Bill as it did to 
the Bill he was then introducing. He 
said— 





“Tt is necessary to take a connected view 
of London’s different parts, and arrange the 
boundaries and size of each district with 
reference to the other districts concerned, and 
in the interests of the whole scheme.” 


That, I think, is the course which the 
Government have rightly taken. They 
have endeavoured, so far as they can, to 
arrange the boundaries of the municipa- 
lities which they have fixed upon in the 
interest not only of particular areas, 
but of the whole of London. I do not 
wish for a moment to minimise the diffi- 
culties which the Government will have 
to encounter in finally distributing the 
areas, but the difficulties are by no 
means so great as they were in 1855, 
when, for instance, there were no less 
than seven Paving Boards between the 
east and the west ends of the Strand. 
I am particularly interested, of course, 
in the City of Westminster, and I am 
glad that Westminster has been included 
in the Bill. There are some of my con- 
stituents who do not agree in this view, 
but I think the reasons for including 
Westminster, historic and others, are so 
strong that I shall endeavour to get my 
constituents to take the same view as 
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posal. After all, Westminster has not 
long been divided, for up to 1883 or 
1884 my father represented the old Par- 
liamentary Division, and it does appear 
to me that the fact that the name of 
Westminster has been associated up to 
a comparatively short time ago with 
all those divisions which it is proposed 
in the Government Bill to unite in the 
new municipal area of Westminster, 
provides a very strong argument in 
favour of the proposal of the Government. 
There is one more detail to which, per- 
haps, I might refer, and that is the 
question of local bodies sending up a re- 
presentative to the County Council. I 
agree with my right honourable Friend 
that, at first sight, there is no doubt 
something to be said for the idea that 
these Councils should send up _ repre- 
sentatives, or a representative, to take 
the place of the present aldermen on 
the County Council. There is soime- 
thing also in the idea that by so doing 
you would provide for the increased 
representation of the various districts in 
the metropolis. But at the same time, 
I do not see how it is possible for the 
local bodies to send up their mayors. In 
the first place, the mayor would be 
elected only for a year, and it would be 
very unfortunate if the municipalities 
had to change their representative on 
the Ceunty Council every year. In the 
second place, as I have already said, the 
present members of the County Council 
say that their work is so extremely hard 
that it takes up nearly all their time, 
and it does seem rather absurd to send 
up a man to do that work in addition to 
the work of his own municipality. Of 
course, if anybody else other than the 
Mayor was sent up some of these difficul- 
ties would be done away with ; but, at the 
same time, you would be destroying the 
element of continuity which the present 
Aldermen give to the County Council, 
and although the system has so far 
worked to the disadvantage of those who 
agree with me, as far as municipal politics 
are concerned, after all, it may in time to 
come work as much in our favour as it 
has worked against us in the past. 
There is one body of men which my 
right honourable Friend did not men- 
tion in his speech, and it is a body to 
which some reference should, I think, 
be made, because I have no doubt they 
will be heard of to a considerable extent 
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in the future—I mean those local officers of 
the present existing vestries and district 
boards, who will certainly be disturbed 
by the operation of the Bill when it be- 
comes law. Everybody, I think, must 
be ready to recognise the manner in 
which these officers have so far carried 
out their work. There is no doubt 
whatever of that, and, of course, it is 
natural that, to a certain extent, they 
should feel sore that after having done 
so much good work their position should 
be assailed, and in some cases their 
situations destroyed. But I hope, and we 
have every reason to believe, that the 
compensation given under the Bill will be 
fair and lucrative, and if that turns out 
to be so, I am sure that these officers, far 
from endeavouring to do all they can to 
oppose the Measure, will give us that 
assistance, without which even the Gov- 
ernment may find some difficulty, at any 
rate so far as minor details are concerned, 
in carrying this Bill into law. I think 
now I have said enough upon this occa- 
sion. The Bill is not a sensational one, 
possibly not quite so sensational as hon- 
ourable Members on the other side might 
wish. But, at any rate, I think it is likely 
to be satisfactory and useful, and I am 
sure that I am expressing the opinion 
of all on this side of the House when I 
say that we are grateful to the Govern- 
ment for having introduced it, and I 
believe those feelings of gratitude will be 
enhanced if the right honourable Gentle- 
man can tell us that he intends taking 
the Second Reading before Easter. 


Mr. STUART: It is always a diffi- 
cult matter, Mr. Speaker, to criticise a 
Bill which we have not seen in print, and 
there are so many complicated points in 
the Measure that a complete opinion 
cannot be pronounced upon it on the 
present occasion. Everything  con- 
nected with the Government of London, 
as the right honourable Gentleman, I 
feel sure, has by this time found out, 
excites the greatest possible interest. 
Of course this fact creates a great 
difficulty in all our dealings with such 
a Bill as this. But having said 
that, let me now most frankly 
say that it will be my object in 
dealing with this Bill in the future, 
when we come réally to deal with it, to 
do so in no Party spirit whatever, but 
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to deal with it from the point of view 
of securing, or endeavouring to secure, 
the best scheme for the Government of 
London that can be secured in con- 
nection with this Bill, and I am sure 
that the Friends of mine, if they will 
allow me to call them so, on the other 
side will give me credit for absolute sin- 
cerity in this matter. Now, there are 
various good points and bad points in 
this Bill. It is a Bill which has to be 
dealt with in detail, and it is not a Bill 
about which a sweeping assertion can 
be made. But there are, in many re- 
spects, many reasonable points in this 
Bill, such, for instance, as the devolu- 
tion of those powers to the local bodies 
which the County Council and_ those 
local bodies have agreed upor. together, 
and other matters of that kind. I do 
not want to touch, for the moment, the 
question of the number of councils, or 
anything of that kind, because there is a 
very wise provision that they should be 
reduced in number, and the method of 
election follows really upon the founda- 
tion of the Bill more or less. The 
question of the connection with the cen- 
tral body I should never contemplate for 
a moment from the point of view of 
placing on the central body delegated 
persons from the local bodies; but I 
think it is quite right, while contem- 
plating the other method, to consider 
the view that was taken by the Royal 
Commission, of which the Member for 
Liskeard was chairman, where it was 
suggested that those who were County 
Councillors might very well sit upon the 
local bodies. But there again, perhaps, 
it is a matter more of a minor kind. 
Iiet me also mention the question re- 
ferred to before, which is that of the 
rating authority. I am not sure whether 
the right honourable Gentleman said 
that assessments as well as rating were 
to be included. I wish it had been, and 
I wish greatly it had been, because they 
both go together a good deal, but so far 
as the rating is concerned I rather pre- 
sume that what is meant is practically 
the levying of the rate. They are ad- 
mirable improvements, and they are 
improvements which everyone  con- 
nected with London Government 
must appreciate. The only dif- 
ficulty that we have been under for 
many years has been that of getting an 
opportunity for debating these matters, 
and this is an opportunity which I am 
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glad has been taken. I do not blame 
the right honourable Gentleman for not 
introducing the complicated question 
of assessments into the Bill, but I 
should like to remind him that the same 
general consensus of opinion as to what 
are the main lines about assessments 
does exist, and I think he will find if 
he will inquire further into the matter 
in Londen, that the Report of the Royal 
Commission, of which I have the honour 
to be a member, is connected with the 
question of assessments, and it has been 
really founded upon suggestions that 
have come from London, and from a 
source which the House will see is not 
influenced by Party considerations when 
I say that it was introduced by the hon- 
ourable Member for Islinetov, who sits 
on the other side of the House, and 
myself. That is good so far as it goes, 
and it will tend to a clear understanding 
of what the rates go to and what is 
spent upon them. Now, passing from 
that for a moment, let me criticise one 
or two points in the Bill—I think I 
shall only criticise three which have 
occurred to me on the first blush of the 
matter. The right honourable Gentle- 
man can see from the attitude I am 
taking that I am not criticising from 
any Party spirit, but from a point of 
view of the best Local Government which 
I am sure many Members in this House 
are no less deeply interested in than 
myself. Now, the first point that I do 
not like in the Bill is the reference to 
a Royal Commission. Now, I wish the 
right honourable Gentleman had been 
able to see his way to deal with this 
matter in the House. I know it is a 
very complicated and thorny question, 
and I know it is a very difficult question, 
and I am not inviting the right honour- 
able Gentleman to adopt this course 
from the point of view of the spider in- 
viting the fly to walk into its parlour. 
It is not on account of its complicated 
difficulties, but it is because I do not 
believe there will be general satisfaction 
with anything short of the decision of 
this House upon the matter, and I 
would very much desire that whatever 
Commission or inquiry, or anything 
outside this House is adopted, that its 
decision ought to come back to the 
House to be embodied by Parliament 
in the Bill itself. That is why I feel 
very strongly on this matter. I do not 
like to see that one part of London has 
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been provided for in the Bill end 
another part has been left out to be 
carved up outside of this House. [ 
speak for my own constituency in this 
matter. Many honourable Members of this 
House know that the parish of Shore- 
ditch has been extremely forward in 
all matters connected with the Poor 
Law, and in all matters connected with 
general municipal work, and I say this 
quite apart from any politics in connec- 
tion with the matter. There it stands 
with a rateable value of about £650,600 
and 120,000 inhabitants, and it seems 
to me to have everything connected 
with it which ought to make it a 
separate entity. It is one of those dis- 
tricts in London in which the Poor Law 
and the Vestry area are co-terminous, 
and there is one community all through- 
out the whole. There are other dis- 
tricts in the same quarter of London 
which are just as harmonious and just as 
singularly situated as the parish of 
Shoreditch which certainly I do not like 
to see left in the position in which they 
are left in this Bill. Well, I think that 
is an unfortunate thing in the Bill, and 
a matter which will have to be dealt 
with by the House, and no amount of 
opposition will make me alter the line 
that I am now laying down before the 
House in this matter. There is another 
point in the Bill about which I have 
very great doubts indeed, and that is 
the clause that was referred to where 
there is to be a certain devolution and 
demutation of power to the local bodies 
from the London County Council. That 
will cause and bring about, so far as it 
is carried out, irreglarities before the 
larger method of correcting these irregu- 
larities can be availed of, and it will 
create an irregularity as between one 
district and another in London. You 
will observe also that it will act always 
in one direction, for there is only one 
direction in which it must act. Now, 
I am not at all certain that that is the 
necessary line in the future in which we 
should go. I think it is just likely that 
there may be, and ought to be, a con- 
trary influence. Then, there is the 
third point, which is a very grave and 
practical difficulty, and that is the plac- 
ing in the hands of this new body the 
power to promote and oppose Bills in 
Parliament. I know this is regulated 
under the Bill, and it will be mitigated 
by the application of the Borough Funds 
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Act, but you may have, indeed I fear you 
will have, on many occasions a great 
expenditure of public money in this 
House—in the Committees of this 
House—owing to the varying views of 
these local bodies in connection with 
Parliamentary business, and I think if 
there is anything that should be very 
carefully considered in the Bill, and 
which requires the most serious con- 
sideration from the point of view of the 
future of London government, it is that 
point to which I have just referred. If 
{ am right in doing so, I should very 
much like to form a conception of what 
was to be the number of these authori- 
ties in the Bill. I think, as far as I can 
gather, that there are 16 created in the 
Bill, with a population of about 
2,750,000, and as the total population 
is 4,400,000, that would leave 1,750,000 
to be provided for by the Com- 
mission. Now, calculated at the same 
proportion as the others, that would 
give something like 25 or 26 municipal 
bodies in London. I do not know 
whether that accords with the calcula- 
iion which the right honourable Gentle- 
man may have made, or the view he 
may hold akout it, and I merely throw 
that out to get a definite statement 
upon it. I must say that I do not 
think that number should be left in any 
way under the control of a Commission 
external to this House, and without re-, 
vision before the Bill 1s passed into law 
by the House itself. I am sure the 
remarks I have made will show that I 
do not want to approach the Measure 
in any hostile spirit. On the contrary, 
I want to join hands in improving the 
Covernment of London, ané being deter- 
mined for my part to maintain that the 
London County Council shall not be in- 
terfered injuriously with, regarding the 
transaction of its important business. I 
am sure in speaking from my place, and 
saying that I desire to treat this ques- 
tion not from a Party spirit, but with 
a view to securing the best interests of 
the Government of London, that I am 
expressing the views which are generally 
held by the members of the London 
County Council itself. 


*Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE: We on 
this side of the House welcome heartily 
the words of the last speaker. Sir, this 
question is one of vital importance to 
this great metropolis. The right hon- 
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ourable Gentleman who introduced the 
Bill to-day has held forth to us that it 
is a Measure which looks like putting 
the various districts of London into 
order. But there are a great many 
rocks ahead. I do not myself believe 
that when we come to deal with the 
question of these boroughs which are to 
be created we shall find that they 
are so complete as we are led to believe. 
There are in the midst of these boroughs 
many different parts running into the 
other. For instance, my own con- 
stituency, which belongs to Camberwell, 
has a most extraordinary area, for it 
includes a district called Penge. That 
district occupies a very peculiar posi- 
tion. It is in the Parliamentary divi- 
sion of Dulwich; for School Board pur- 
poses it is in Greenwich, for Poor Law 
purposes it-is ini Croydon, and it is con- 
nected with the Lewisham Board of 
Works. Then, again, Wandsworth has 
a division right in the middle of Nor- 
wood. Now, these are difficulties which 
we shal] have to attend to when we come 
to deal with the Bill. I did hope that 
the Government would have treated this 
question of areas, and would have dealt 
with the subject as a whole. I am 
afraid that there will also be a difficulty 
in mapping out the remainder of the 
metropolis. Questions have been asked 
as to the number of the new muni- 
cipalities, but it would be advisable to 
know whether these municipalities are 
to overlap the present divisions for Par- 
liament. Are those divisions for the 
municipalities to be the same as the 
Parliamentary areas, or will they over- 
lap the different Parliamentary areas? 
I have studied this question of areas, 
and I feel convinced myself that we shall 
have something like 40 municipalities 
in London if we are not very careful. I 
think, therefore, that it would have been 
much better to have left the whole ques- 
tion to the Royal Commission, to be in- 
quired into by them. But, Sir, I come 
to the very much more important ques- 
tion which has not been dealt with by 
any previous speaker in this House to- 
night, and that is the question of giving 
over and taking from powers now 
carried out by the London County 
Council and giving them over to the new 
municipalities. I have attended the 
different conferences upon this Bill, 
and one of the great difficulties we have 
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had always to deal with has been what 
powers could be given over to these new 
municipalities from the London County 
Council. We all know that the supplies 
of the London County Council for their 
expenses come from the Common County 
Fund, and therefore when any question 
of giving over work to be done by the 
new municipality arises it must be also 
settled how much money is going to be 
given. We heard the right honourable 
Gentleman just now state that there are 
certain questions which have been 
settled beween the London County 
Council and the different vestries. 
Now, I happen to be on the London 
County Council, and I have made in- 
quiries, and I believe I am right in say- 
ing that even these subjects are not 
agreed upon as to what should be taken 
over. Now, although it may be agreed 
upon that these powers may be given 
over, we ought to know what money 
these new municipalities are to have for 
the duties they are going to be called 
upon to perform. That is a most difficult 
subject. I have contended before, and 
I contend again, that the London 
County Council, before it gives over to 
the new municipalities any power to do 
work which is now carried on by them, 
must agree with the new municipal 
boroughs as to what money is going to 
be allowed from the Common County 
Fund to the new borough for doing that 
work, The right honourable Gentleman 
said that when power is given over to 
one district on certain conditions, those 
powers should be given over to another 
on the same conditions. That is all very 
well in theory, but when you come to 
examine it there are very great diffi- 
culties in the way. One difficulty is 
that the different municipalities are of a 
different size. For instance, in some 
places you can do with perhaps ‘three 
or four inspectors, but in another dis- 
trict where the taxation is just the sane 
amount you want 12 inspectors. Take, 
for instance, my own division of Cam- 
berwell ; there we have a park, and it 
would be very nice indeed if the new 
municipality of Camberwell could be 
allowed to manage that park. Weil, 
under certain conditions, the County 
Council might arrange to allow that 
park to be managed by the new muni- 
cipality of Camberwell. But, still, it 


would be right and proper to first agree 
as to how much money from the Com- 
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mon County Fund is going to be given 
over for carrying on the park. But 
there are other municipalities which have 
no parks at all. ‘Then, take those 
parishes in the North of London where 
they are much larger and much more 
expensive. It 1s always a question 
when you hand over powers from the 
London County Council to be carried 
eut by the new municipality that it 
should be a matter of agreement between 
thein as to the amount that is to be 
paid. If you do not do so, the new 
inunicipality may find itself burdened 
with a very heavy expense. There is 
no doubt that this question is a very 
wide one. We know that all the powers 
that are now carried on by the different 
bodies outside the London County 
Council are very easy of adjustment, but 
ihe whole cost of carrying on the work 
of the London Cotmty Council comes en- 
tirely out of the Common County Fund, 
and we must maintain the equalisation 
of the rates. It is very important 
that that should never be done away 
with. The London County Councii 
must be the custodians of this com- 
mon fund, and any expenditure the 
burden of which is now borne by the 
London County Council, when it comes 
to hand over that power to the new 
municipalities, particular arrangements 
should be made with the London 
County Council. Then, there is another 
point on which I agree with the previous 
speakers, and the right honourable 
Gentleman who introduced this Bill. I 
do not like the idea of aldermen. I 
say I do not like the idea, because we 
have aldermen on the London County 
Council, and, therefore, I do not under- 
stand why we require aldermen in these 
new boroughs. They are not at all 
under the Municipal Corporations Act, 
and I don’t think aldermen are neces- 


sary. I disagree on another point, for 
I think it would be most advis- 
able that the different new muni- 
cipalities should each return a re- 
presentative to the London County 
Council, and I will explain’ why. 


There would then be sitting on the 
London County Council somebody who 
would be able to answer any question 
relating to his particular district. I am 
sure that London, as a whole, will wel- 
come the Bill, and I trust that it will 
stimulate more local interest in the 
Government of London. The members 
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381 London 
of the London County Council will wel- 
come the Measure, because it will re- 
lieve them of a great deal of committee 
work which it is impossible for them to 
do satisfactorily at the present time. 
The delegation of work to the new muni- 
cipalities will certainly be to the advan- 
tage of the ratepayers and to the satis- 
faction of the inhabitants of London. 


*Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green) : 
I fear I shall only be able to give my first 
impressions of this somewhat intricate 
Bill, but in listening to the very lucid 
exposition of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury there were one or two features 
which must provoke immediate criti- 
cism. The right honourable Gentleman 
described the Bill as completing as far 
as could be the edifice of Local Govern- 
ment in London. Well, Sir, if that repre- 
sents the opinion of the Government, I 
think it is all the more to be regretted 
that this Bill does not, as I understand, 
except in one important particular, touch 
the City of London at all. Of course, no 
one expected the Government to 
introduce into this Bill any scheme 
of amalgamation, but apart from 
that there are existing anomalies 
arising from the exceptional position of 
the City, which I think we had a fair 
right to expect would be removed by a 
Bill of this description. For instance, 
the London County Council exercises 
certain powers in the area outside the 
City which are arrested as soon as you 
reach the threshold of the City, and 
with regard to bye-laws and so on, con- 
siderable inconvenience results from this 
exceptional position of the square mile 
area. I think, even making full con- 
sideration for the character of this Bill, 
that an anomaly of that kind might 
have been removed. Then, Sir, there 
are certain matters, for instance, the 
housing of the working classes, to which 
the area of the City does not now make 
any contribution, and it is felt in ti:e 
poorer districts of London that that is 
an unfair exemption. I think you have 
it within the scope of this Bill to remedy 
this grievance. The fact is, however, 
that the Bill will make existing anoma- 
lies all the more particularly striking. 
May I give one single illustration of 
that? This Bill proposes, and I think 
very rightly proposes, to reduce the 
number of local representatives. It is 
felt that in London at large the number 
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of representatives of the local bodies is 
far larger than necessary, and, indeed, 
stands in the way of prompt and effec- 
tive despatch of public business. But, 
Sir, the most flagrant example of over- 
representation upon these bodies is the 
Corporation of the City of London itself. 
It is proposed by this Bill that you shall 
have no local authority with a number of 
members exceeding 72. But the Cor- 
poration of the City of London consists 
of 232 members! Two hundred and 
thirty-two members to administer the 
affairs of a single square mile, whereas 
the London County Council has only 137 
to administer an area which is over 119 
square miles. Then, Sir, the next point 
which attracted my attention, and which 
I think must also come with some sur- 
prise to many honourable Gentlemen 
in this House, is the small dimensions 
of the First Schedule of this Bill. I do 
not stand alone in my opinion in think- 
ing that the number of areas to be fixed 
by Parliament and included in the Bill 
will be considerably larger than has been 
indicated to-night. Now, there is one 
feature, and a very peculiar feature, 
about that schedule. I understand that 
there is only one newly-constituted area, 
and that is what the right honourable 
Gentleman calls the “Greater Westmin- 
ster.” Sir, he said, in answer to some 
observations which were made by the 
Leader of the Opposition, that there was 
no intention to give to the Greater West- 
minster an exceptional position. But 
I say that Greater Westminster is 
treated in a manner which is exception- 
ally favourable, because it is the only 
new area which is to be carved out by 
the House itself; all the other areas are 
to be left to the tender mercies of a 
Commission. Then, Sir, I think it will 
be felt—it will be felt in my quarter of 
London—a little invidious that the only 
new area for which this House itself pro- 
vides is the City of Westminster, an 
area of enormous rateable value and cf 
low rates. The right honourable Gentle- 
man said that there was no intention to 
interfere with the Equalisation of Rates 
Act. Of course, there is no intention 
to interfere with the Equalisation of 
Rates Act, but I do submit that you 
are now constituting a very strong bul- 
wark, by carving out this new Greater 
Westminster, against the extension of 
the principle of the Equalisation of Rates. 
Then, Sir, I feel some misgiving with 
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regard to the enormous powers-—I don’t 
think I use an extravagant word—with 
which the Commissioners are to be 
trusted. So far as I gathered, they are 
to be left absolutely without guidance 
except the guidance of the inferior and 
superior limits to which the right 
honourable Gentleman has referred. As 
I have said, I anticipated that a far 
larger number of areas would be in- 
cluded in the Schedule of the Bill. When 
you have an area already existing which 
is the area of local government, and 
which is also either a Parliamentary divi- 
sion or a combination of Parliamentary 
divisions, and where, furthermore, you 


have had for some _ years people 
working together in such _ area, 
both in Imperial and _ in _ local 


affairs, it does seem to me a 
pity to throw those areas into the 
melting pot, and to give to the Com- 
missioners absolute power — because 
within the limits to which I have re- 
ferred they are absolute—of carving out 
new areas. Then, Sir, there is one 
feature of this Bill to which I very 
strongly object, and which I venture to 
think London at large will regard with 
grave misgiving, and that-is the inclu- 
sion of aldermen in the local bodies. 
Sir, it is true we have an infusion of 
aldermen in the London County Council, 
but when you created your alder- 
men in the London County Council you 
did not provide that one-third of the 
Council should be aldermen. You were 
timid, and you proposed that one-sixth 
only should be aldermen. 


THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Me. C. T. Rircnre, Croydon) : 
The honourable Gentleman is quite 
wrong. The original Bill proposed 
one-third, and it was only by the 
introduction of an Amendment that that 
was altered. 


*Mr. PICKERSGILL: Exactly; the 
House was not willing to have the same 
infusion of aldermen in the London 
County Council which exists in the muni- 
cipalities throughout the country. And 
yet you are going to introduce alder- 
men in the proportion of one-third in 
these smaller bodies. Sir, I see op- 
posite my right honourable Friend 
the Member for Bodmin, who was 
responsible for the report of the Com- 
mission which I hold in my hand. The 
honourable Member for the Strand a 
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few moments ago claimed that this Bill 
followed the lines recommended by tae 
Royal Commissioners. But in this matter 
of the aldermen you are acting directly 
contrary to the recommendation of that 
Commission over which the right honour- 
able Gentleman opposite presided. May 
I just read two or threo lines on this 
subject /— 


“We have not suggested that aldermen 
should form permanently a part even of the 
new governing body of the Old City. We 
have had in view the other parts of London, 
and while it would be easy and for many 
reasons desirable to confer on these governing 
bodies the name of Council, and to enable 
them to elect Mayors of their respective dis 
tricts, no element analogous to that of Alder- 
men is found in their present composition, nor 
have we met with any desire to adopt such 
an addition,” 


Sir, that is a very strong expression of 
opinion, and although I de-not want to 
assume the rdle of a prophet, yet I do 
feel that there will be a very strong feel- 
ing against these aldermen, and I am 
almost disposed to say that your pro- 
vision with regard to aldermen will not 
receive the approval of the House. Then, 
Sir, there is another feature of the Bill 
to which I desire to allude, and which 
I confess, like my honourable Friend 
the Member for Shoreditch, I regard 
with considerable doubt and misgiving, 
and that is the machinery by which the 
London County Council is to be enabled 
to transfer its powers to the local autho- 
rities. If, for instance, owing to casual 
circumstances, there happens to be a 
particular majority at one time on the 
London County Council, and a particu- 
lar majority of the same complexion on 
the local bodies, it will be possible under 
this Bill for the London County Council 
to part with all its patrimony just as a 
circus performer throws off his outer 
garments. I don’t think that that is a 
proposal which we can regard as safe. 
And then, Sir, I noticed that the machi- 
nery is to be used all in one direction— 
the machinery is to be used all in the 
direction of transferring powers from the 
Londen County Council to the local 
authorities. Surely the machinery ought to 
be equally applicable to the transfer in the 
other direction from the local bodies 
to the central authority. May I give 
just one illustration of what I mean? 
At present the Adulteration Acts are 
administered by the local authorities, 
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very unsatisfactorily for the public, and 
one can see that it is very desirable that 
those officers who have to administer a 
penal statute should be disassociated 
from local influence ; and I think, there- 
fore, that it would be very salutary that 
the administration of the Food and 
Drugs Act should be transferred from 
the local authority to the central 
authority. I give that as an illustration 
for my view that machinery which is 
applicable to transfer powers in one 
direction should be available to transfer 
them in the other. Then with regard to 
rating. The references of the right 
honourable Gentleman to the question of 
rating were, I am sure, received with 
great satisfaction, with almost universal 
satisfaction. We are glad—at least, I 
am heartily glad—to hear that there is 
to be one demand note, and I agree also 
that it is well that the precept should be 
sent direct by the spending authority 
to the authority which is to levy the rate ; 
and you are to have one rating autho- 
rity for each municipality. Well, all 
this is to the good, and of this I am 
sure that we on his side most heartily 
approve. But, after all, you may 
have the best system of rating in the 
world, you may have for London the 
best possible system of rating, but the 
effect which you desire, which, of course, 
is uniformity, fairness between man and 
man, and between one area and another— 
the effect which you desire will be 
nugatory unless you have also a uniform 
system of assessment ; and I hope—I am 
afraid it is not ithe Bill, but I do hope 
—that in the discussions in Committee 
we shall be able to induce the Govern- 
ment to act upon a suggestion which is 
contained in this Report of the Royal 
Commission. The Royal Commission 
says, and rightly says, that local know- 
ledge and experience are necessary in 
making your assessments, but they add 
that the local body should be associated 
with some representation of the ccniral 
authority. It is »nly by some repre- 
sentation of the central authority that 
you can possibly secure that uniformity 
which we desire. Mr. Speaker, this Bill 
has some good features. It has also, [ 
venture to think, some features which 
are very bad. I hope we shall be able 
to keep the one and eliminate the 
other. 
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Mr. BARTLEY: Of course, one 
ean only look at this Measure 


from a general view. Certainly those of 
us who have not had any previous know- 
ledge of it listened with great attention 
to the very lucid statement we have 
heard. Now, Sir, of course the details 
are matters which we shall have to go 
into, and which will require very great 
and very careful attention at later 
stages of the Bill. But, looking at it 
from a general standpoint, what seems to 
strike me is, that the great feature of 
the Bill is really what we desire—a 
glorification—an increased honour and 
dignity—of the vestries that now exist. 
Now, Sir, that is an idea that many of 
us have always had, that these bodies, 
which are of very, great importance— 
which, if they existed anywhere but in 
London, would be considered as some of 
the Jargest Local Government bodies in 
the world—should have greater power 
and greater dignity and greater position. 
But, Sir, looking at the details, it 
seems to me that we give them another 
name, but I cannot quite see that we 
give them any very much greater power 
or position. 
“A rose 

“By any other name would smell as sweet ”— 


And I suppose the vestry, when it is 
dignified with the name of Corporation, 
if it has only the same powers, will 
really be very much what it was before. 
I myself was rather disappointed to 
think that this Bill was not going to 
take the opportunity of rearranging more 
precisely than it does the different 
functions of the London County Council 
and these various bodies. Of course, 
the fact remains that we did in the year 
1888 create the cart rather before the 
horse, because we ought to have 
created these smaller bodies before we 
made the central body, which we made 
in the first instance. It seems to me it 
would have been very much easier if we 
had started our Local Government system 
by forming these corporations, and then, 
when we had seen how they worked and 
developed, making a sort of connecting 
body to bind them all together, for 
those overlapping purposes which, after 
all, are very important, but which, it 
seems to me, will not be arranged very 
satisfactorily by the present system. Sir, 
of course, in this glorification of the 
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vestry, and the making of the vestry a 
municipality, there is one feature that 
we must consider very carefully, and that 
is its effect upon the local burdens in 
each district. Of course, you cannot 
have dignity and power without in- 
creased expense, and we must remember 
—certainly those of us who represent 
not the richer districts—that the rates 
are at present extremely high, that many 
persons are only able to get on with 
considerable difficulty, and although we 
may be very glad to see these local 
bodies have the glitter and position 
which we wish to give them, yet it must 
be very carefully seen into that we do 
not add so materially to the rates as to 
inflict a very great hardship upon the 
many hundreds of thousands of rate- 
payers who are making a living, a hard 
living, in these various districts of Lon- 
don. Sir, 2s regards these areas ; I agree 
with the honourable Member who has 
just spoken. I am sorry to think that 
we are going to put London into the 


furnace and rearrange the areas. Of 
course, Westminster I take to be in an 
exceptional position altogether. The 


ancient City of Westminster, I agree 
should be restored, if possible, to some- 
what its old position; but in other dis- 
tricts it seems to me a pity if we do not 
abide by the areas which now return 
Members to this House. Of course, this 
does not affect me individually, because 
my own district is left in the Bill: it 
would hardly do to separate Islington, 
which is a very large and populous 
place. But we are getting these fresh 
divisions of London to work more and 
more as units for the various places, 
we are getting individual Members to 
take more and more interest in them, 
and it seems to me that if we are now 
to make another section and cut up 
these divisions to a certain extent in an 
arbitrary manner, which any Commis- 
sion must do, we shall be making a 
mistake, and adding further complica- 
tions to the already complicated condi- 
tion of the divisions of London. I 
myself should prefer—this, of course, is 
all within the scope of the Bill—that the 
divisions which now exist should be in 
some way worked into the various cor- 
porations that are to be made. Well, then, 
Sir, concerning the number. My honour- 
able Friend behind me said he considered 
that 40 municipalities would be created 
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under this Bill. I cannot think that is 
really the number, because that, I think, 
would be a great many too many to 
have. I was given to understand while 
the Bill was being discussed that the 
number would be something like 30. I 
myself think that even 30 is almost too 
many. London, it is true, is a very 
large place, but I think we must not go 
to the other extreme—creating these 
municipalities beyond reasonable bounds. 
I think they ought to be sufficiently large 
to be important, and that we must not, 
even under the pressure of individuals, 
go so far as to make them small and 
retain the local vestry idea. Sir, as 
regards the system of rating, no doubt 
everybody will agree that the present 
mode of collecting the rates has been 
most unsatisfactory, and I certainly do 
agree also with the honourable Member 
vho has just spoken that there must be 
at the same time some revision of the 
system of assessment, which, unless it is 
uniform, really does lead to very serious 
and very great hardships. The only point 


which seems to me _ to_ require 
considerable attention is the con- 
nection between these wmunicipali- 


ties and the London County Council. 
So far as I can see from the statement 
we have heard, there is now no connec- 
tion whatever. They are all separate 
bodies, and there is no representation 
from one to the other, and I can quite 
understand the reasons which have in- 
duced the Government to object to that. 
There is to be some connection between 
the two bodies, and I think.«we shall have 
to consider with very great care and at- 
tention the details of the Bill which 
indicate how those two bodies are to 
work together. There has been friction 
between the County Council and some 
vestries, and if you make these bodies 
more important there is a_ possibility 
that, unless it is very carefully attended 
to in the Bill, you might increase that 
friction, and I think great evil might 
ensue to London if these bodies do not 
work quite smoothly together. A great 
question, of course, which comes between 
them is the matter of finance. I do not 
gather from the right honourable Gentle- 
man’s speech that these local authorities 
are to have any financial powers, in the 
way of raising money for their own pur- 
poses. I do not know whether that is 
in the Bill or not, but I do not gather 
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that the corporations are to have the 
right to raise money themselves. I sup- 
pose they will have, but that, again, 
requires to be very carefully looked at, 
because if we are going to have 25 or 
30 municipalities raising money, it be- 
comes & very serious question for the 
ratepayers and also for the stability of 
finance of this great metropolis. I was 
a little disappointed that we did not hear 
more of the financial aspect, because, 
after all, that is a very vital matter 
in connection with such a Bill as this. 
And, of course, there is the question 
referred to by the honourable Member 
for the Strand Division concerning those 
officers that will be got rid of; their 
rights must be very carefully preserved. 
{ do not understand from what he 
said that many officers will be dispensed 
with. It seems to me that one function 
of the Bill ought to be not only to safe- 
guard the interests of the existing 
officers, but to see that care should be 
taken that these officers should continue 
in the new machinery. It is quite ob- 
vious that the municipalities will require 
practically the same sort of officers, and 
I think we should take care not to en- 
courage the idea of getting rid of exist- 
ine officers, of course, giving them liberal 
compensation, because that, after all, 
means further cost to the unfortunate 
ratepayers, but that we should take every 
possible precaution to safeguard the 
interests of the individual officers and 
also to secure the interests of the rate- 
payers, by carrying on the officers from 
the vestry or the existing machinery to 
the new machinery. I sincerely hope, 
Mr. Speaker, that this Measure will tend 
to improve the local government of 
London. I have always taken very 
great interest in that subject, and | 
trust that we shall adopt the view of the 
honourable Member for Shoreditch, and 
consider these matters as they concern 
the welfare of London rather than as 
they serve Party purposes. And if we 
do that, although I am not sure that this 
Bill will satisfy everybody, still I think 
it will do away with some of the 
anomalies of the present government 
of London, and it will bring forward the 
interest of different individuals of all 
ranks in the community, so that we 
make this great metropolis, without 
enormously increasing the expense to the 
unfortunate better 
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governed city than it is at the present 
time. 


Mr. BUXTON: I do not propose to 
detain the House more than a very short 
time, because although we have listened 
to the speech of the right honourable 
Gentleman, and recognise the admirable 
lucidity with which he dealt with a most 
complicated subject, after all the matter 
itself depends very much on the terms 
and the details of the Rill that is to be 
produced. Perhaps he will allow me to 
recognise the very conciliatory tone with 
which he dealt with the whole subject. 
I entirely endorse what was said bv the 
honourable Member for Shoreditch, as 
far as I am concerned as a London 
Member, that we desire that this ques- 
tion of completing the edifice of self- 
government for London should not be 
turned into a Party question, but should 
be dealt with on broad and general 
lines, with an endeavour to work out 
and complete the very great question of 
London government, in which two steps 
have already been taken in advance. I 
am quite sure that the right honourable 
Gentleman will recognise that this is the 
spirit in which we shall endeavour to 
deal with the Bill, and I hope that he 
will be prepared not to deal with us as 
he dealt with us, some of us thought not 
quite justly, on the Education question, 
but that when we propose Amendments 
he will receive them in the spirit in 
which certainly we desire to tender them. 
My honourable Friend the Member for 
the Strand Division said that this Bill 
was not so sensational as the Opposition 
would wish. What I think I may say 
to him with much greater truth is, that 
we are glad to find that it is not so sensa- 
tional as some of us had feared it might 
be, because we have had intimations last 
year and the year before, and even this 
year, that the question might be dealt 
with in’a totally different manner to that 
with which we recognise that the right 
honourable Gentleman intends to deal 
with it. I am not now going into the 
past history of the question, or to detail 
again the speech of the Prime Minister, 
or the proposals which »we certainly 
thought might possibly be made with the 
fantastical idea of cutting London up into 
half a dozen or a dozen municipalities, 
or even the proposal that appeals to the 
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honourable Member for Camberwelly to 
reduce the London County Council again 
to the position of a Board of Works. 
Well, we had our London County Council! 
election, we had the matter placed before 
the ratepayers of London, and they gave 
such a decisive verdict, that I am glad 
to think the Government have thought 
better of the matter, if they did really 
intend to deal with. it in a different 
spirit, and are now dealing with it in a 
spirit in which we are able to meet them 
half-way. I notice some very good points, 


‘as it seemed to me, in the Bill, and in the | 


speech of the right honourable Gentle- 
man. In the first place, I am glad to 
recognise the fact that he proposes to 
deal with the matter, not by giving 
grants and charters here and there, but 
simultaneously and compulsorily to deal 
with the whole area of the metropolis 
as one; and instead of, as he would 
otherwise have done, making  con- 
fusion worse confounded, really doing 
something to simplify our local govern- 
-‘ment throughout the metropolis. -I am 
quite sure that the House generally, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Camberwell, 
also recognises that it is a good feature 
of this Bill that there are to be no second- 
ary elections, and that .the County 
Council. is to be complete in itself as-re- 
presenting the ratepayers, and the local 
hodies are to be complete in themselves 
as representing their local affairs, and 
that such connection as there must be 
between the two bodies will be the in- 
direct connection of members sitting 
upon both the County Council and the 
local bodies, and also the fact, whieh, of 
course, cannot but be recognised, that 


there are a very large number of duties | 


in which the powers of the two bodies 
must necessarily intermingle and over- 
lap, and which must bring them into 
direct connection one with another. 
Another point upon which I may say 
that we on this side rejoice to find our- 
selves in accord with the right honour- 
able Gentleman was that the powers and 
duties and responsibilities of the TLon- 
don County Council were in no sense ot 
the term to be diminished or interfered 
with, and that so far as there would be a 
connection between the central body and 
ihe new municipalities, the local bodies, 
it would be one in which their authorities 
might, to a certain extent, overlap, and 
in that case the County Council would 
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| be the supreme authority for all matters 
| pertaining to the metropolis as a whole. 
| But I am sorry to say that even by the 
'speech of the right honourable Genile- 
| man—without jwaiting for the Bill in 
| detail—there are one or two points 
raised respecting which it will be neces- 
|sary for us to endeavour, either, oy 
| Second Reading or in Committee, to give 
| the House of Commons an opportunity of 
discussmg their merits. In the first 
place, there was the question—the very 
enormous question, the enormous blot on 
the Bill—of the total omisson to deal 
with the City, either wholly or in, the 
partial way such, as my honourable 
Friend behind me proposed. Well, the 
honourable Member. for the Strand, in 
his speech, said that this Bill was prac- 
| tically founded—so .I understood hii to 
|say—as regards these local bodies, on 
| the report of the Royal Comission of a 
| year. or two ago, over which the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin presided. Well, but the whole 
gist and the whole. ‘spirit of the re- 
port of the Royal Commission was that 
the time had come—they said so em- 
phatically—when Londen ought to ve 
treated as one unit, as one whole, and 
that not only ought the local bodies to be 
brought into connection with the Lon- 
don County Council as the eentral body, 
but that the County ‘Council and the 
City ought to be amalgamated under 
certain conditions, so that the metropolis 
might in the future be treated, not as 
two bodies. hut as one whole. 


*Mr. W. F. D. SMITH: That matter 
had been decided for ‘them in the re- 
ference. 


Mr. BUXTON: No doubt, in a sense, 
| that had been decided for them in the 
terms of the reference, but I think, if 
my honourable Friend says this proposal 
is carrying out the Report and the 
suggestions of the Royal Commission he 
is not quite accurate. Though the matter 
was decided for them by that reference, 
they themselves most emphatically 
argued, most emphatically decided, in 
favour of the general amalgamation of 
the City with the other parts of the 
metropolis. That is a point with which, 
no doubt, we shall Have to ‘deal in the 
later stages of ‘this Bill, and, ‘theréfore, 
I will not labour it at the present 
moment. But I'think many of'us’regret 
very deeply that the Government did not 
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see their way on the present occasion to 
deal with the question as a whole, and to 
get rid of such an anomaly as the un- 
reformed Corporation of the City of 
London is, situated in the centre of this 
great metropolis, and preventing in many 
ways the real, proper self-government of 
this great population. Well, there is a 
second point which, I confess, I thought 
rather a blot on the Bill: that was the 
creation of what I can hardly help feeling 
will be in the future the City of the West, 
this great new municipality of the old 
City of Westminster. It is true the right 
honourable Gentleman interrupted my 
right honourable Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition, and said that the City of 
Westminster would be on the same basis 
and on the same terms as the other 
municipalities established in London. 
That is perfectly true, but it has this 
great distinction, surely, that, in the 
first place, it is to be created by the 
House of Commons, instead of being 
created by the Royal Commission, 
because it is an amalgamation of areas ; 
and, in the second place, it is of far 
greater financial importance than any 
other municipality created under the Bill 
as it stands, or which can be created by 
the Royal Commission when it has to 
create these new municipalities. In the 
Tower Hamlets, for which I sit, the only 
municipality which is, to be created is 
Poplar. To that I do not object, because 
it is a natural area, and it is one which, 
in all probability, under any Bill would 
be created into a municipality. But I find 
that the large municipality of the City 
of Westminster represents a population 
considerably larger than that of Poplar, 
and a rateable value no less than seven 
times that of the municipality of Poplar ; 
and if you take any other municipalities 
created by the Bill as it stands, or those 
to be created by the Royal Commis- 
sioners, you will find that the rateable 
value of Westminster exceeds that of the 
most influential of them as much as two 
and a-half times. And, therefore, I say 
that, while you are not proposing to give 
to Westminster additional powers over 
those given to other municipalities, you 
are, nevertheless, giving to Westminster 
very great weight in regard to the 
municipal government of London, and I 
am rather afraid that the whole of its 
influence will go to support the influence 
of the City, and that, while you leave the 
City in the centre, you will be creating 
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a new city and a city against progressive 
feeling and against the proper Govern- 
ment of London—in the West as well. 
Well, there is, to my mind, a very 
serious blot on the Bill in the very 
extraordinary powers which are to be 
left to this Royal Commission. The Bill 
creates, as I understand it, something 
like 

Taz FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: There is nothing exceptional in 
this Bill. Whenever we have had to 
deal with a question of this sort, precisely 
the same kind of Commission has been 
adopted. It is not a Royal Commission. 


Mr. BUXTON: I am not objecting to 
the machinery. I have no doubt that 
the Gentlemen who will be placed on this 
Commission 


Tne FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: It is a body of Commissioners. 

Mr. BUXTON: Well, on this body of 
Commissioners will be men eminently 
suited for the purpose which we have in 
view ; but what I am objecting to is not 
the men themselves, but the very large 
liberty which will be given to them for 
cutting and carving up the metropolis in 
regard to these new areas. I must say 
I think that, taking into account the fact 
that in many parts of the metropolis 
there are natural limitations, natural 
associations of local feeling and local life 
already existing, it would have been much 
better to have taken these 16 areas 
which could at once be grouped into 
municipalities, and I am quite sure that 
almost any member of this House who 
has given the matter any attention could 
have added another eight or nine to these 
municipalities which the Government 
themselves, on their own initiative and 
responsibility, might have created in the 
Bill. This Bill leaves very large powers 
to these Commissioners—I think I have 
got that term right now—to cut and 
carve out the municipalities in a way 
which, while they themselves may think 
it is best, the House of Commons and 
those interested in the metropolis might 
ultimately not think was the right and 
proper system. As I understand the 
right honourable Gentleman, the Com- 
missioners are practically not to be 
limited at all—they are limited by 
populations of 100,000, and they can go 
up to 400,000, but that is practically no 
limitation at all. And the rateable value 
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must not be less than half a million ; but 
that, of course, is a very small rateable 
value compared with the other munici- 
palities which are created by the Bill. 
And looking at it from the point of view 
of the Tower Hamlets, in which I am 
especially interested, I find that one 
portion of that area, namely, Bromley- 
by-Bow, has already been taken away 
and created into a municipality by the 
Bill, but it will be a very serious matter 
for the proper government of the Tower 
Hamlets whether the rest of the Tower 
Hamlets is divided into one, or two, or 
three other municipalities. I think we 
are entitled to say that the Government 
ought by this time to have had such a 
well-considered scheme, in regard to the 
vast bulk of these municipalities, that 
they could have come down to us and said 
that, at all events in principle, they would 
define them. Of course, nobody objects 
for one moment to leaving mere questions 
of boundaries to these Commissioners, 
but I think we ought to have had some 
indication, either in the Bill or from the 
Leader of the House, as representing the 
Government, as to the directions or in- 
structions which will be given to these 
Commissioners. Sir, as I understand 
from the right honourable Gentleman, 
practically the only instructions to be 
given to these Commissioners is that they 
are to create a certain unknown number, 
an undefined number, of municipalities, 
that they are to be within the limit of 
100,000 population on the one hand, and 
400,000 population on the other, and 
practically otherwise the whole matter is 
to be left to them ; and, in my opinion, 
far too great discretion is being left to 
these Commissioners. Well, then there 
is the question already alluded to, of the 
transfer of powers. Not one of us, I am 
sure, on this side or in any part of the 
House, can object to the transfer of 
powers from the London County Council 
to the municipalities in regard to those 
powers which were agreed upon, unani- 
mously agreed upon, by the conference 
a year or two ago between the London 
County Council and the local vestries 
and district boards. Of course, there 
can be no possible objection to that. 
No doubt there are other matters, other 
powers, which might be, and properly 
might be, ultimately transferred to these 
new municipalities when they are created. 
I am entirely in accord with the right 
honourable Gentleman in thinking that 
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where the London County Council and 
the local bodies come to an agreement 
with regard to these affairs there should 
be some power in the Bill to transfer 
such affairs. But I do not altogether 
like the idea, the proposal of the right 
honourable Gentleman. What did he 
say? He practically said that if the 
County Council by a majority agreed 
with some of these new municipalities in 
regard to their powers, those powers may 
be transferred, subject to the assent of 


the Local Government Board. What 
does that mean? We have—un- 
fortunately, as the right honourable 


Gentleman says—introduced politics into 
the London County Council, and al- 
though, at the present moment, I am 
glad to say we have a Progressive 
majority upon that body, at any moment 
it may be captured by the Moderate 
Party ; no doubt, some honourable 
Members only hope that it may be. But 
what will be the result, what might be 
the result? We should have, not a 
Moderate, but an immoderate Moderate 
majority, a majority which might want, 
as Lord Salisbury desired, to smash 
the County Council, to drive the 
County Council to commit suicide, as he 
himself said, and transfer some of their 
most important: powers to the local bodies. 
Suppose the Moderate majority decided 
to transfer some. of these important’ 
powers to the local bodies, and that the 
powers are transferred, when _ the 
Moderate majority disappears and a Pro- 
gressive majority comes in they will 
find themselves absolutely hampered 
with regard to this matter. They have 
host these powers for ever, and the Lon- 
don County Council—I will not use the 
word “smash,” because some honour- 
able Members object to it—is for ever 
impaired and rendered an_ ineffective 
body. 


Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The honourable Gentleman 
shows the objection to discussing 
the details before the Bill is 
printed. I stated that there would be 
Provisional Orders required in the case 
of every transfer of powers, and, there- 
fore, the assent of Parliament must be 
obtained before the transfer takes place. 


Mr. BUXTON: When we have a 
Moderate majority in the County 
Council we always have a Conservative 
majority in the House of Commons; I 
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want to suggest a practical proposal, 
because I ani entirely at one with the 
right honourable Gentleman in regard 
to the general principle that where there 
is an agreement between the London 
County Council and the municipalities 
with reference to certain powers, those 
powers ought to be transferred. I 
propose, and I will move an Amendment 
with reference to it, that there should 
be a check. I do not think that I have 
stated a very extragavant case, but it 
seems to me that where we have a 
proposal to transfer powers, those 
powers should not be transferred except 
by a two-thirds majority of the County 
Council. There will be no possibility 
of the County Council obstructively 
objecting to any transfer which they 
thought would be to their advantage, 
while such a check would prevent abuse. 
There is one other point which must get 
some attention; that is the question of 
allowing the municipalities to promote 
Bills in the House of Commons. I am 
afraid it may lead to considerable Par- 
liamentary expense and to considerable 
friction between the central and local 
bodies. I was very glad to hear what the 
right honourable Gentleman said with 
regard to the ratirg authority, because 
I think any way in which the rating 
system of London can be simplified or 
economised would be a very great ad- 
vantage. There are one or two other 
points to which we shall have to give 


attention in Committee. I do not be- 
lieve there is any desire through- 
out the metropolis to have alder- 


men on these new municipalities. They 
have never been liked on principle on 
the County Council. In fact, the name 
has entirely disappeared off the Council, 
and I do not think there is any desire 
to have it on the new bodies. With 
regard to elections, I hope the right 
honourable Gentleman will give favour- 
able consideration to the matter when 
we come to consider it in detail. As I 
understand, the Bill as it is is practically 
as regards elections founded on the 
Municipal Corporations Act, namely, 
that annual elections must be held, a 
third of the Members going out every 
year. I should like to consider, if I may, 
whether one of the evils of our present 
day system is not a multiplicity of public 
elections, and whether it would not be 
better, as in the case of the 
School Board and the County Council 
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instead of a third going out every year, 
which would necessitate an annual elec- 
tion, that there should be an election 
only once in three years. There would 
be much more public interest in the 
matter, and that after all is one of the 
objects of these municipalities. I be- 
lieve you would get better men to serve, 
and save a great deal of trouble and 
responsibility. That is a point which I 
think the House of Commons will deal 
with on entirely non-Party lines. I 
apologise to the House for detaining it 
so long, and I can only say that as 
regards myself, and I am sure also my 
honourable Friends behind me, we shall 
give the Bill a most cordial considera- 
tion, and meet it in the same spirit in 
which the right honourable Gentleman 
was good enough to introduce it, with 
the desire to make it a really complete 
Measure, and, except as regards the 
City, the crowning edifice of the govern- 
ment of the metropolis. 


*Mr. COHEN: Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the House has listened with very great 
pleasure to the words of the honourable 
Gentleman who has just sat down. The 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Bethnal Green was the first in this 
Debate to use the terms Progressive 
and Moderate, and other Party designa- 
tions. He did not follow the example 
of my right honourable Friend, who in- 
troduced this Bill without making any 
references which could wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of the most extreme Pro- 
gressive or most reactionary Moderate. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition began his 
speech by saying that he heard the 
speech of my right honourable Friend 
with great relief. I am glad some 
relief has been brought to honourable 
Gentlemen opposite from the anxiety 
which they felt, but which I believe 
was never anything more than illu- 
sionary. I find it very difficult to sup- 
pose that honourable Members opposite 
really believed there was any ground 
whatever for the apprehension that 
this Government or any _ other 
Government would ever attempt 
what I believe to be the im- 
possible task of diminishing the 
powers or altering the privileges of 
the London County Council, which ir 
my opinion has always exercised its 
powers creditably, honourably and effi- 
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ciently. Therefore I do not see for 
myself what anxiety there could be 
with regard to the County Council, 
and I think it is remarkable that the 
principal criticism urged against the 
Bill has come from honourable Gen- 
tlemen opposite who are not members of 
the County Council. The honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Shoreditch, 
who is not only a member of the 
County Council, but a very dis- 
tinguished and influential member of 
that body, gave an absolutely friendly 
criticism except as regards the City. 
Of course he objects to the City part 
of the Bill. We all expected he would, 
and in his turn he will not expect I 
should. On the contrary, I welcome it, 
and I believe that in saying that I am 
speaking not only as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the City in the County 
Council. I believe, on the contrary, I 
represent the opinion of the majority 
of London at large, and perhaps of 
Englishmen at large, when I say that 
I rejoice that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have left the City exactly as it 
has been for the last eight centuries. 
The honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Bethnal Green found fault with this 
Bill, not, as he said, because it did 
not touch the City, for he was good 
enough to say that no one expected 
this Government would destroy the 
City, but We did expect that they would 
make some provision for the removal 
of what he calls some small anomalies 
in the regulation of the City. The 
honourable Member has forgotten, if he 
ever knew, that section 47 of the 
Local Government Act of 1888 
specially provides for the  adjust- 
ment of various matters by  agree- 
ment with the Corporation of 
the City of London, so that the 
Measure, which expressly leaves the City 
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unaltered, could not touch any 
matters already provided for by 
statute. The honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Poplar says Her 


Majesty’s Government have not touched 
the City, as was decided by the Commis- 
sion of my right honourable Friend the 
Member for Bodmin I must remind 
him that that question was just the ques- 
tion not decided by the Royal Commis- 
sion at all. That was decided by Her 


Majesty’s late advisers. They decided 

that the City should, as they called it, 

be amalgamated with the County Coun- 
Mr. Cohen. 
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cil, and they asked my right honourable 
Friend and his Commission to decide 
how it could be done. Whether it was 
to be done or not the Commission never 
decided, because they never considered, 
it being specially excluded by the terms 
of their reference. So much for the 

emphatic decision,” as the honourable 
Member called it, of the Royal Commis- 
sion on a vital point never considered by 
ihat Commission. To the details of this 
Bill it would be premature to refer at any 
length at present. Personally, I do not 
see why honourable Gentlemen opposite 
should have such misgivings regarding 
the power given to the local bodies to 
promote Bills in this House. Possibly 
they may have in their minds the very 
heavy cost of that sort of proceeding 
when undertaken by the County Council. 


Government. 


I think that cost is extravagant, 
and I think, therefore, that as 
these local bodies will have to 
bear the whole cost of any such 


action, they will be much less likely to 
indulge in extravagant expenditure than 
another body. I myself do not in any 
way apprehend any danger, because | 
believe the way to promote economy is 
to make certain that those who indulge 
in extravagance will have to bear the 
cost. The honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Shoreditch did not object to 
the non-existence of a bond between the 
County Council and the local bodies. 
He rather complained that no member of 
the London County Council could sit as 
such upon any of the local bodies. I 
think, myself, that the arrangement 
whereby the two bodies are kept distinct 
is calculated to promote cordiality and 
good relations between them. Iam glad 
to know that every year greater cordi- 
ality is shown between the County Coun- 
cil and the Corporation of the City of 


London. I thank the House for having 
listened to me, and I will not 
tvim it longer, but I should like 


to tender on behalf of my constituency, 
which will be one of the first to derive 
benefit from the Bill, my thanks to the 
right honourable Gentleman for this 
tong-expected Measure, which will be 
heartily welcome, and will be cordially 
received by all parts of London. 


*Mr. BURNS (Battersea): I join with 
Members on both sides of the House 
in congratulating the right honourable 
Gentleman on the tone, character, and, 
may I add, temper with which he intro- 
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duced this Bill; but, notwithstanding 
that one must agree even at the first 
survey of its main provisions, there are 
points of criticism that may be 
appropriate even on the First Reading. 
But I welcome the speech of the right 
honourable Gentleman in one very im- 
portant particular, because he gives 
London a final opportunity of hearing 
from him on behalf of his Party the last 
of any desire to smash the County Coun- 
cil or in any way to impair or undermine 
As a Councillor from the 
very first, I am pleased to know that 
London recognises that whatever may 
have been the defects of the Council, 
from the point of view of devotion, 
honesty, capacity, and, may I add, the 
disinterestedness of its Councillors, very 
few bodies have exceeded it in the his- 
tory of England, and I trust the spirit 
which actuates the right honourable Gen- 
tleman will extend to the whole of his 
supporters during the passage of this 
Bill. I rise to say a few words of a criti- 
cal character. The Bill is open to criti- 
cism on several points. I would have 
wished that the right honourable Gentle- 
man had amplified the relation of this 
Bill to the probable development of the 
Equalisation of Rates, and the main- 
tenance of that equalisation as we now 
understand it with the logical and inevi- 
table development of that principle. I do 
appeal to him not to allow anybody to 
interfere with the Council, as it now is 
with the Common Poor Fund, as the 
collector and distributor of the 
Equalisation of Rates, and I trust 
if anything is done it will be 
rather in the direction of developing the 
theory of equalisation than of diminish- 
ing it. I am very glad that the Bill has 
simplified rating, and if the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman can provide a uniform 
and better system of assessment than 
now prevails, I would urge him to do it, 
and if that cannot be done by the local 
authorities, then the next best thing is 
to make the Council the central assess- 
ment body, which, perhaps, many of the 
local bodies would agree to. In any 
event it could be made the court of 
zppeal. The right honourable Gentle- 
man must look forward to some 
of the smaller vestries very strongly 
criticising this Bill. I hope this Bill 
will tend to increase interest in 
local life .in the 16 municipalities 
that will be created, but I am under the 
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impression that some of the smaller 
areas will regard this Bill as an instru- 
ment for diminishing local life, and for 
increasing the apathy of their citizens 
and destroying that incentive to public 
spirit which now prevails in those small 
areas. The right honourable Gentleman 
has made, as I suspected he would, the 
chairmen of the new local bodies mayors. 
If this title will attract better men, I 
would be in favour of it, but I am not 
particularly enamoured of the gentle- 
man who takes part in the local life of 
his district because he hopes some day 
to be a mayor. You will generally find 
that the men who are dissatisfied with 
the simple title of Chairman and want to 
be mayors are very often snobbish and 
incompetent, and are frequently bores. I 
hope the title of mayor will not attract 
those ornamental, but not very useful, 
persons. If the title will stimulate a 
dormant sense of duty and attract 
better men to the Council, then I will be 
pleased to see it. I am, however, doubtful. 
Now I come from mayors to aldermen. 
I am very sorry indeed that it was neces- 
sary to create aldermen in the new 
bodies. Our experience of aldermen in 
the County Council is not eminently sat- 
isfactory. There are a few of them who 
attend to their duties, but a large num- 
ber stay away. If these new aldermen 
are to be created, may I respectfully 
suggest that they should be elected as 
aldermen are elected in the County Coun- 
cil, by the councillors of the Council, 
not by the aldermen. That will be an 
improvement. The main point that I 
want to criticise is the power given to 
the local authorities to promote Bills. 
In my opinion this is fraught with great 
danger to the metropolis as a whole, in- 
cluding the districts which will have the 
superficial advantage of promoting Bills. 
What will happen? On the face of it it 
appears good to give the new Councils 
power to promote and oppose Bills, but 
really I believe that power will be used 
against the metropolitan life and power 
of London by such monopolies as water, 
gas, electric light, and possibly tramways. 
We all know what happens now. At the 
present moment these local authorities 
have not the power to promote Bills, 
but the Council on their behalf does 
undertake that duty. We know what 
monopolists do towards the Council when 
ii promotes Bills. They attack and 
confront it at every opportunity, and 
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possibly these monopolists will now use 
these local bodies as a means of gaining 
their own ends in certain districts, and in 
so doing to fight the County Council on 
great metropolitan questions affecting 
the vital issues of a]l bodies local and 
central. I woulg prefer that one body had 
the power of promoting Bills for metro- 
politan purposes, and if that is not care- 
fully watched, on the principle of divide 
and conquer, the monopolists will use 
the local authorities to fight the Council 
and damage London as a whole, and pos- 
sibly the local authorities themselves. 
There is also another point. Provincial 
Members object to the House of Con- 
mons being used for the discussion of 
minor maters affecting London. But 
what will the House of Commons say if 
when the County Council promotes a 
Bill, 14 or 15 other bodies appear to 
oppose it, or promote Bills in an opposite 
direction. It would possibly make the 
House of Commons sick of London ques- 
tions altogether. In this respect, the 
new bodies may play the game of the 
monopolists, but they will not conduce 
to the interest of the metropolis as a 
whole. I also view with suspicion the 
power of the County Council to remit, 
but not to acquire, certain powers which 
the local authorities may want or not. It 
seems to me it ought to be reciprocal. 
I can conceive occasions when a local 
authority would be anxious and willing 
that the County Council should have cer- 
tain powers, but under the Bill it will not 
have the power to acquire them. One 
other point. The honourable Member 
who spoke last twitted the County Coun- 
cil with being extravagant, and for its 


large expenditure in opposing Bills. 
What will happen if all these local 


authorities have the power to do the 
same? It will, of course, add to the 
expense, needless extravagance overlap- 
ping, and might act to the ulti- 
mate detriment of the Council and 
the local authorities. They ought to 
be at least confined to their own area. 
With regard to the question of loans, I 
am not so sure that it would be wise to 
let the local authorities have power to 
raise them. The financial system of the 
County Council is excellent. I believe 


it stands well on the Stock Exchange—I 
am rather sorry to hear that for one 
reason—but, as a matter of fact, its 
finance is much respected, and its credit 
is very good. 

Mr. Burns. 


I believe that if the local 
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authorities have the power of raising 
loans, it may lead to insurance com- 
panies and banks coquetting with them 
for raising loans at a higher rate of in- 
terest but at shorter periods than the 
Council could secure them. I would like 
the right honourable Gentleman to have 
dealt with the financial sides of these 
new Councils, but he has not said a 
word about audit. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY dissented. 


*Mr. BURNS: Are they to be audited | 


by the Local Government Board! 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir. 

*Mr. BURNS: I hope, then, the right 
honourable Gentleman will favourably 
consider the advisability of subjecting 
these new Councils to the same audit as 
the County Council, namely, of the Local 
Government Board. We do not com- 
plain of the audit of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. I hope also chat the right 
honourable Gentleman will give the new 
Councils the powers of the Boards of 
Guardians. I would have welcomed 
that because it would take the 
administration of the Poor Law 
cut of the hands of Bumble and 
of clergymen of every denomination, 
and have invested it with a_  dig- 
nity it does not now possess and 
brought it under the criticism and ad- 
ministration of more businesslike men 
than are now returned to the Boards 
of Guardians. I am exceedingly sorry 
that so much is left to the Boundary 
Commission. I think it would have 
been wiser had we all known our respec- 
tive areas and what was going to hap- 
pen to the districts. I trust, at any 
rate, that the report of the Boundary 
Commission will be subject to the veto 
of the House of Commons, and that 
the Commissioners will not have it all 
their own way, as Boundary Commis- 
sioners too frequently desire. This is 
not the time or the occasion for going 
into this Bill in more detail. I trust 
that the right honourable Gentleman 
will remove one illusion from his mind 
which his language seemed to indicate 
that he held—namely, that this Bill 
can be regarded as a final settlement 
of London Government. I regard this 
Bill, like the Act of 1888, as only an 
instalment of the claims of London to 
self-government. Whether honourable 
Members opposite like it or not the 
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City has got to be dealt with some 
day. 

HonovurABLeE Members: Hear, hear. 
*Mr. BURNS: Yes, the City has 
got to be dealt with some day, and 
I believe that day is not so far 
distant as many so-called representa- 
tives of the City are apt to think. We 
hear about the Corporation being the 
embodiment of the highest civic tradi- 
tions, of historical continuity and all 
that sort of thing, but there are some 
of us who think that where it is 
not a municipal mausoleum asylum 
it has a tendency to become a glorified 
Bucket-shop. There are some of us who 
believe that it ought to take a keener 
and closer interest in the life of 
poor and struggling citizens than it 


does. And when the City is to be 
dealt with amalgamation must take 
place. Nor can the Metropolitan 


Asylums Board be left in its present 
anomalous and extraordinary position. 
We all know that this Bill, good as it 
may be in a few points, is but an in- 
stalment of a far deeper and wider 
reform, and only as such I welcome it. 
I trust it will rouse a sense of duty 
in our young men. who do not 
take a sufficient interest in the affairs 
of the community. I trust it will 
stimulate the civic life of London, which 
at present is too conspicuous by its 
absence. I trust that it will bring 
order and good administration where 
now is extravagance, waste and reac- 
tionary ideas, and in so far as it leads 
in that direction I heartily welcome it. 
The right honourable Gentleman may 
rest assured that this Bill is going to 
be subjected to criticism and serious 
change that will have a tendency to 
strengthen and improve it in the direc- 
tions I have indicated. 


*Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) : 


It is impossible to _ criticise at 
length a Bill the details of which 
we have only’ heard from _ the 


speech of the right honourable the 
Leader of the House. But perhaps I 
may be allowed to say a word or two 
at this stage. The Bill is founded on 
two principles: it will not touch the 
London County Council, and it will not 
touch the City of London. Well, these 
two negative qualities are perhaps set 
off, the one against the other. Those 
who were alarmed lest the Bill would 
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touch the London County Council will 
think that they have got something, 
and those who were afraid that the City 
was to be interfered with are now 
assured that it is not to be touched. 
Experience has shown that it is prac- 
tically impossible to reduce the im- 
portance of the London County Council. 
[I am afraid that in its first years it 
was regarded with suspicion, and ap- 
prehension existed as to its being 
interfered with. At that time there 
was a good deal of random talk 


inside the County Council, and this 
was followed by equally random 
denunciation outside the Council. 


But those who have spoken most 
strongly about limiting the powers of 
the London County Council now recog- 
nise that that is impracticable. The 
truth is that from the very nature of 
things the London County Council can- 
not be substantially reduced in im- 
portance; rather that importance will 
go on increasing. My right honourable 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury 
proposes to create a certain number 
of municipalities in London, and every- 
body is agreed on the expediency of 
that. Honourable. Members may differ 
as to the value of the suggestions as 
to what should be altered and what 
should not be altered. You are going 
to create these new municipalities, and 
we are willing to give them the glory 
of mayors and aldermen, but I con- 
fess I have a strong feeling that, do 
what you will, you cannot make the 
functions of these bodies very impor- 
tant. Whatever arrangements are 
made in the future about the police, 
they will not get anything to do 
with that subject or with the supply 
of water or gas, although they may do 
a little with electric lighting. The 
trend of opinion and the nature of 
things is in the direction of uniform 
action in the matter of administration 
outside and inside the limits of these 
subject municipalities. The demand is 
made, “ Why do not the London County 
Council do this or that?” The answer 
is, “ They have not the power to do it; 
the power is vested in the vestries and 
the boards of guardians.” The trend 
of opinion is that these powers shouid 
be in the hands of the London County 
Council. Consider, for example, the 
condition of the roads. Every now and 


then you hear it said: “How absurd 
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it is that the management of Piccadilly 
should be vested in a vestry. How bad 
it is that when you are driving along 
your horse suddenly passes from as- 
phalt to wood and from wood to 
macadam.” The uniform administra- 
tion of the roads is of great advantage 
when the roads are being repaired, and 
also in economy of administration. 
From the nature of things you must 
have a movement in the direction of 
placing roads, at least the main roads, 
under the management of the London 
County Council rather than of vestries. 
The Royal Commission which inquired 
into the subject, and of which I had the 
honour of being a member, was most 
desirous of fortifying the subordinate 
municipalities rather than weakening 
them, but we could not see much to be 
done in this direction. It has been 
agreed that certain functions should be 
transferred from the County Council to 
the subordinate councils, but they are of 
a secondary character. The honourable 
Members for Battersea and Poplar have 
great apprehensions lest a Moderate 
majority in the Council may be induced 
to consent to the abandonment to the 
subordinate municipalities of a great 
many powers now vested in the former 
body. But they ought to know very well 
how Members cling to the authority and 
power they possess, and even Moderate 
members of the London County Council 
do not want to give up their work, 
and they will not find it possible to 
give up that work in any substantial 
degree. I have not gathered from the 
speech of my right honourable Friend 
whether the Provisional Orders trans- 
ferring functions to the new bodies are 
to come before Parliament, but if any 
guarantee were necessary against the 
abuse of these provisional orders, the 
necessity of coming before Parliament, 
which I now understand to be affirmed 
by my right honourable Friend, will fur- 
hish that guarantee. As to the new 
municipality of the City of Westminster 
there is no doubt of the great importance 
of the proposal to organise the ancient 
city, and if this proposal is fully adopted 
a municipality will be created of immense 
wealth, great power, and preponderating 
influence. I should have thought, nyself, 
that the area mentioned is too big to 
be easily managed, and I can warn my 
friends that they will probably find 
some objection to the creation of that 


Mr. Courtney. 
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City from persons who will be affected 
by its formation. Representatives of 
the existing vestries will probably pro- 
test, as the Vestry of St. James’s ener- 
getically protested before the Royal Com- 
mission, that places full of associations of 
a historical and _ literary character 
ought not to be swamped in any large 
area. With respect to the new muni- 
cipalities to be created, my right hon- 
ourable Friend did not mention who 
are to be the Commissioners entrusted 
with that work. Will they be men- 
tioned in the Bill or will it be left to 
the discretion of the Government to 
select them after the Bill becomes law! 
The names of Boundary Commissioners 
have generally been mentioned in the 
Bill, but it may be convenient to men- 
tion their names at a later stage. One 
suggestion I think it worth while to 
mention with reference to their func- 
tions. Certain conditions have been 
laid down as to the population and 
rating value of the municipalities to be 
created. I agree with the condition as 
to valuation, but it ought also to be 
provided that under no circumstances 
should existing boundaries be cut. The 
new municipalities ought to be either 
an existing unft of administration or a 
combination of existing units. Such a 
cutting would only lead to further con- 
fusion. I think that is all that I have 
got to say on that branch of the sub- 
ject, but there is another point on which 
I wish to make a few remarks. The 
Bill does not touch the City of London. 
I confess that I think it is almost ludi- 
crous to see the respect which is paid 
to the City of London. The fear and 
anxiety which this strong Government 
has about touching the City of London 
is overstrained. I did not expect my 
right honourable Friend to touch it. 
He has the power to do great things, 
but the time has passed away. But, of 
course, it will have to be done some 
day, and when it is done the Conser- 
vative Members of the future will won- 
der at the reasons which led to the 
maintenance of this anomalous institu- 
tion. We passed in recent years a 
Parochial Charities Act, which took 
away a great part of the charity funds 
from the administration of the old trus- 
tees and gave them, under sanction of 
Parliament, to Commissioners who dis- 
pense the funds all over the metro- 
polis, and even beyond it, for the bene- 
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fit of the people at large. How can it 
be suggested that the administration 
of the particular funds, of which this 
small body are only trustees, and which 
are now really used by them not for 
the benefit of the City but for the 
benefit of the larger area, con be pro- 
perly limited to that body of trustees. 
It appears to me absurd. They are the 
mere trustees, for example, of what is 
called the Bridge House Estate, and 
they recognise that this trust runs out- 
side the City. The Corporation his. ia 
deed, created the Tower Bridge out of 
the trust funds, and it ‘s generally 
recognised that the whole of the funds 
are practically available for the wants 
of the whole metropolis. In the same 
way the markets of the City were ieft 
under the control of the City, but they 
are really markets which nelong to the 
whole of the metropolis. These ~-trusts 
have far out-grown the particular area 
within which it is insisted in sone quar- 
ters that the trustees should be main- 
tained in their administration. Yvu 
cannot maintain the Corporaiion of ihe 
City of London in the future as in the 
past. It must be made a body anala- 
gous to those which you are going to 
create outside its area.” A Bill which 
provides for not interfering with the 
London County Council and for not in- 
terfering with the City of London is 
not likely to produce enormous results. 
It is, however, a good Bill so far as 
it goes, and really may be regarded at 
the same tine as a preparation for some- 
thing of far greater importance. 


Sm C. DILKE: Those of us who 
for some years past have taken much 
interest in this question and have been 
working at it in a practical way must 
agree with most of the things which 
have been said regarding the Bill. In 
the very few words which I shall address 
to the House I shall confine myself to 
inatters which have not been dealt with 
to-night at all. There is one matter 
of the most far-reaching moment in 
connection with the Bill which has not 
been considered at all. The speech of 
the Leader of the Opposition and those 
of other honourable Friends who fol- 
lowed him from this side of the House 
have hit the blot on the Bill as they 
viewed it, namely, that the Bill some- 
what insidiously appears to strike at 
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some of those powers for which London 
is united at the present time. But my 
honourable Friends have not pointed 
out why there is an objection to those 
powers being divided among the pro- 
posed new municipalities. My right 
honourable Friend who has just spoken 
has said that the modern tendency in 
the public mind is in the direction of 
unity for a great number of services. 
What does that mean? Shortly, from 
the point of view of the great majority 
of the people, there are certain services 
which the London County Council may 
desire to get rid of because they are 
embarrassing, because they give a good 
deal of trouble, but which, for the sake 
of the people at large, ought to be 
kept united and ought not to be 
separated and given to these munici- 
palities. There are, moreover, public 
grounds, even if the London County 
Council were anxious to get rid of these 
powers, why they should not be cut 
up among the municipalities. I may 
mention one instance. There is an Act 
dealing with the hours of young 
persons who are shop assistants. 
Now the enforcement of this legislation 
is in the hands of the London County 
Council at the present time, and it may 
be proposed to hand it over to the new 
municipalities. The London County 
Council has recently been pressed from 
the outside to use the great powers 
it has under this Act, and it has 
begun to use these powers in « manner 
which is an example to other localities. 
I am very much afraid that this in- 
sidious clause in the Bill authorising 
the future transfer of powers to the 
municipalities will strike at the root of 
this class of legislation and will tempt 
the London County Council to get rid 
of the administration of a very thorny 
subject and hand it over to bodies which 
will not observe uniform administration. 
Of course, on the surface the Bill ap- 
pears to be very moderate, and only 
to carry out the suggestions which, sinc 
February, 1886, have been made at a 
whole series of conferences. But there 
are great dangers, not only in the cb- 
vious proposals. of the Bill, but in that 
which underlies these proposals—dangers 
which mean the breaking up of the ad- 
ministration of London in much that 
has been useful and desirable. I wish 
to associate myself with the honourable 
Member for Bodmin in regard to what 
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he said as to the boundaries of the new 
municipalities. There are obviously 
difficulties, which suggest obvious 
remedies, but these remedies only in- 
volve greater difficulties still. 
instance, a detached portion of a parish. 
If you have already an existing area, 
which is one for all purposes, and divide 
it by throwing that detached portion 
into another municipality, you break 
up not only the Parliamentary area but 
the Poor Law area, and you will create 
greater difficulties than ever. This mat- 
ter is well worth pressing on the 
Government at this moment, for prob- 
ably they have not finally adopted 
their course of action on this point. 
The only other remark which I wish 
to make concerns the proposed resusci- 
tation of the Ecclesiastical Incorpora- 
tion of Westminster. The City of 
Westminster is for one purpose only 
still governed by a body of the most 
curious description—of which the Mayor 
is the Dean of Westminster, and the 
members of which have the right to 
wear a gown of a particular form. That 
. body exists for one particular purpose 
only, and their functions are of a very 
limited kind. The City is not only 
ancient, but it is a convenient means 
of avoiding great boundary difficulties. 
Four or five speakers have attacked the 
proposal in the Bill on the ground that 
it will be a city of the rich, and a city 
of very great area. But if you look 
at the facts you will find it will not be 
2 city of the rich, for it contains some of 
the very poorest parts of all London 
Indeed, it will be a very representative 
section of the metropolis, and I doubt 
whether there is any ground for ob- 
jecting to it on the ground that it 
will be a city of the rich. This unique 
position of Westminster was brought 
before the House during the Debates 
on the Redistribution Bill, and had it 
not been for the decisive action taken 
by a single Member there was a ten- 
dency to make an exceptional case in 
favour of Westminster simply because 
the difficulties with it were very great. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: May I nowask the House to bring 
this discussion to a conclusion. I have no 
reason, however, to complain of the re- 
ception given to the Bill as I intro- 
duced it. On the contrary, the tone 
adopted by the great majority of Mem- 
bers in their comments on the Measure 
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was such as to lead me to feel satis. 
faction as to its reception. But I feel, 
as everybody else must feel, that such 
comments are based on an imperfect 
knowledge of the facts, and that fur- 
ther discussion undoubtedly would be 
better taken a little later on. I do not 
think that any questions put, or argu- 
ments used, require an answer from me 
at present in detail. But I ought to 
say a word in answer to something that 
fell from my honourable Friend the 
Member for the Strand Division. There 
is a very ample provision in the Bill 
for compensation to officers of exist- 
ing bodies who may be disestablished 
by the creation of the new municipali- 
ties. These provisions are based on 
similar provisions in the Act of 1894, 
and I do not think they leave anything 
to be desired. As I have already said 
in the course of an interruption by 
some honourable Gentleman, this ques- 
tion of the transfer of powers from the 
London County Council to the local 
municipalities has surely excited un- 
necessary alarm when we remember that 
before any such transfer takes place it 
must have first the consent of the Lon- 
don County Council, then of the new 
municipalities, and then the consent of 
both Houses of Parliament. I almost 
forgot—and of the Local Government 
Board also. When you think of such 
a conjunction of bodies it is impossible 
to imagine that there should be 
in each of those 
stitutions a majority anxious to make 
an improper transfer of power. 
It is quite true that you cannot go be- 
yond those powers, and all that can be 
done is to reverse their action at some 
future time if that action should be 
regarded as improper. As regards the 
Commissioners, it is quite true that 
large powers are left to them, or rather 
to the Privy Council, to which the Com- 
missioners are to report. That is a 
procedure for which there are many 
precedents. I shall certainly be pre- 
pared to consider the propriety of 
making such orders subject to Parlia- 
mentary sanction, as other rules will 
be under the Bill. I do not wish to 
express myself as hostile to any such 
arrangement if the House suggests it, 
but I protest against the idea that the 
Government has shown any lack of 
initiative in not mapping out London. 
That can only be done after adequrte 





representative in- | 
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inquiry on the spot. The Government 
cannot do it. The Commissioners will 
not be named in the Bill, but before it 
passes I hope to be able to mention their 
names. The honourable Member for 
Battersea seems to think that some- 
where in the Bill there was a scheme 
for interfering with the Equalisation of 
Rates. I confess that these suspicions 
of the Government with regard to the 
Equalisation of Rates and the County 
Council are somewhat out of date, be- 
cause we were the creators of the 
County Council, and we were the in- 
ventors of the Equalisation of Rates. 
The whole policy of the Equalisation of 
Rates dates from the great Act of Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy, now Lord Cranbrook, 
in 1868. My honourable Friend the 
Member for the Strand Division has 
asked me whether I hope to take the 
Second Reading before Easter.  Cer- 
tainly I hope to take it. We have got 
se much Supply to take that I cannot 
make an absolute pledge on the subject, 
but my Parliamentary experience tells 
me that it is extremely inconvenient 
not to read the principal Bill of the 
Session a second time before the Easter 
holidays. I shall regard it as a great 
misfortune if we are not able to carry 
out that intention. I hope the House 
will now permit us to take the first 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. LOUGH: I do not wish to de- 
tain the House or to say anything that 
anybody else has said, but my excuse 
for speaking now is that I have tried 
to obtain the opportunity of asking two 
or three questions upon this Bill since 
eight o’clock, and I have had no chance 
of doing so, and, if the House will bear 
with me for a moment or two, it may 
help in the progress of the Measure. I 
do not think that the right honourable 
Gentleman can complain of the spirit 
in which the Bill has been received. I 
only desire to make one criticism upon 


the speech of the right honourable 
Gentleman, and that criticism arises 


from the mention which he made of the 
Municipal Corporations Act. I gathered 
from his remark that he has pursued 
the analogy of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, instead of doing as I hoped 
he would do, pursuing the analogy of 
the general law of the Local Government 
of London. All the criticisms on the 
Measure have mentioned that. It is 
from the great municipalities that he 
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has got the aldermen, which, in our 
opinion, is objectionable; it is from 
them that there is proposed to be a 
system of audit which, we think, will 
have to be corrected; it is from them 
that we get the example of annual, in- 
stead of triennial, elections; and it is 
from them, finally, that there is a fran- 
chise, which the right honourable 
Gentleman himself says will not answer. 
The right honourable Gentleman, in in- 
troducing the Bill, explained that the 
London franchise is wider than that 
which the great municipalities enjoy. 
That is an admission that the analogy 
which the right honourable Gentleman 
has pursued so closely breaks down. My 
reason for making these remarks is in 


Government. 


order to show the right honourable 
Gentleman the sort of Amendments 


which may be put upon the Paper, and 
which he will have to consider, and 
which Amendments will show the general 
spirit in which we are approaching this 
Bill. I ask him to recognise the spirit 
in which the criticisms have been 
couched, and to consider the definite 
suggestions which will be made. May: 
I ask the right honourable Gentleman a 
question? What about the position of 
women under this Bill? Women have 
seats on all the Local Boards in London 
at present. They have not in any of 
the Municipal Corporations, and I will 
ask whether women will have seats upon 
these new local bodies, or whether this 
false analogy of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions will be pursued, and women be 
excluded. This is a point which I am 
sure will raise a great deal of interest. 
Again, may I ask whether the 72 Mem- 
bers, which number is to be the limit 
of the Corporations, include aldermen 
or not? 


THe FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SUnY: Yes. 


Mr. LOUGH: That leaves, then, 48 
elected Members. May I ask the right 
honourable Gentleman whether these 
bodies will have power of assessment as 
well as of rating ; and also whether these 
elections will take place this year, or, I 
should say, whether some arrangement 
will be made by the Local Government 
Board that they may take place this 
year. Already preparations are being 
made for them, and if the right honour- 
able Gentleman will make some an- 
nouncement with regard to these mat- 
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ters, I am sure it will be received with 
great satisfaction. Will the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman say something about 
the question of assessment, and about 
the position of women ? 


Question put. 
Leave granted. 


Bill brought in by the First Lord of 
the Treasury, and read a first time. 


COLONIAL LOANS FUND. 
Considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to 
authorise the creation of a Colonial 
Loans Fund, out of which loans may, if 
authorised by Act of Parliament, be 
granted to certain Colonies; such fund 
to be raised— 


(a) by the issue of Colonial Guaran- 
teed Stock, the dividends on which 
are to be paid out of the Colonial 
Loans Fund, and in default, out of 
the Consolidated Fund; or 


(b) by the issue of Bonds, the principal 
and interest of which are to be paid 
out of the Colonial Loans Fund, and 
in case of default, out of the Con- 
solidated Fund. 


That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of the Consolidated Fund, 
of the sums necessary to meet the gua- 
rantee in respect of the Colonial Gua- 
ranteed Stock or Bonds, or to make good 
any sum due from, but unpaid by a 
Colony, in respect of the interest on 
any such loan; such sums, so far as not 
repaid out of the Colonial Loans Fund, 
to be repaid out of moneys to be pro- 


vided by Parliament—(Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 
*Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 


CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bris- 
tol, W.): The object of asking the 
Committee to pass this Resolution is to 
obtain its assent to the general principle 
of raising a fund out of which Colonial 
loans may be granted, although it will 
still be necessary to ask the assent of 
the House to a separate Bill before any 
such loan can be made. This matter 
was brought before the House last year, 


Mr. Lough. 


{COMMONS} 
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and leave was given to bring in a Bill 
which, I think, generally met with a 
favourable reception, but objection was 
taken to one or two points of the Bill, 
It was argued by honourable Gentlemen 
opposite, and by others, that it was 
not fair to sanction these loans 
merely by a clause in the Public Works 
Loan Act. It was considered that 
that Act, relating, as it does, to 
loans made by the Public Loans 
Commissioners, ought not to include this 
class of loan, because the loans made by 
the Public Works Commissioners are 
practically made by their authority, and 
any Colonial loan would be proposed to 
Parliament by the Ministry of the 
day. The present Bill merely forms 
the machinery for raising the fund 
out of which loans to the Colonies 
may be made. It does not in 
any way authorise the granting of 
any loans out of that fund, and any 
loans granted out of that fund must be 
the subject of a special Bill, as is the 
case now, carried in all its stages 
through the House, and therefore the 
authority of Parliament will be exer- 
cised precisely in the way in 


which it has always been exercised 
hitherto. The great advantage of my 


suggestion is this, that if a loan fund of 
a large amount is raised, instead of 
separate loans of small amounts, a 
better market price is obtained, and 
that is to the advantage of the Colony, 
and more fully utilizes the credit of this 
country. Provision will be found in 
this Bill, as in the Bill of last year, for 
making full inquiry into the circun- 
stances of the Colony, both by the 
Colonial Secretary and the Treasury, 
before any such loan is recommended to 
Parliament, and for requiring any Colony, 
on whose behalf a loan is to be recom- 
mended, to pass an ordinance providing 
for interest and sinking fund, and some- 
thing in addition, out of which the ex- 
penses of the management of the 
Colonial Loans Fund might be borne; 
any profit arising therefrom to go to 
the Exchequer in order to recoup any 
possible loss. The fund will be managed 
entirely by the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies under the direction of the 
Treasury. They will invest from time to 
time the repayments, and the whole of 
the financial arrangements of the Dill 
will be found to be more completely 
under the control of the Treasury than 
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was the Bill of last year. If I now re- 
ceive leave to introduce the Bill, there 
will be a full opportunity afforded for 
discusing it upon the second reading. I 
hope, therefore, I may be allowed to in- 
troduce the Bill. - 


Mr. BUXTON: I thought it my duty 
at the end of last Session to object to 
the Bill then introduced, and I did so, in 
the first place because it was so very late 
in the Session, and we thought that the 
Bill was in violation of the promise 
given by the Leader of the House, that 
no opposed Bill should be then intro- 
duced; and, secondly, on the ground 
that it was mixing up this matter of 
Colonial Loans with the Public Works 
Loan Act in a way which we thought 
was not 


satisfactory. Thirdly, we 
dia not think that there was sufifi- 
cient guarantee for the Treasury 


in regard to the control of the resources | 





| 
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has not any particular Colony in his 
mind to which he wishes to make a loan. 
Will it not be well for us to wait until 
some Colony makes application for a 
loan? I have not been able to gather 
from the remarks of the right honourable 
Gentleman why he is seeking this power 
now if he does not require to use it at 
once. If he does require to use it at 
once, I shall be glad if he will tell us 
how he intends to do so. I quite agree 
with what my right honourable Friend 
has just said on the point of security, 
but I am still at a loss to know why 
there any such pressure for this 
particular Bill at the present moment. 
*Tne CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I am anxious to form a 
fund to enable arrangements to be made 
to meet any demands which Parliament 
may be called upon to sanction. There 
may be loans asked for during the 


vas 


of the Colony to whom the loan was] present Session, but I am not in a posi- 


nade. 


Practically all of these objections|tion to state whether that is so at 


to the Bill seem to be removed by what | present, but if it happened to be so it 


has fallen from the Chancellor of the 


| 


Exchequer. I understand him now to} 
say that in regard to any loans made} 
to a Colony under this Act, the 


loans will be made by a separate Bill, 
and that therefore this House will have 
an opportunity of discussing the merits 
of the Bill, the loans it intends to grant, 
and the reasons for which these loans 
are given. That provision ‘removes the 
principal objection which I had to the 
Bill last year, and the announcement of 
the right honourable Gentleman that the 
Treasury have arranged for greater 
control in regard to these loans 
when they are given, removes the second 
serious objection which I had to the 
previous Bill. I hope that this Bill does 
not mean that we are going to advance 
money lavishly on a system of Colonial 
loans ; I trust that when a loan is given 
it will be taken care that we have not 
only complete control in regard to that 
matter, but greater control over the 
Colony in regard to other matters by 
these loans than we have at present. 
Considering the very satisfactory explana- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
I am very glad that he has introduced 
the Bill. 

Mr. LOUGH: I should like to know 
why the Bill is brought in now. I 
understand the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 





would certainly be very advisable 
that a fund should first be set 
up as proposed by this Bill. Before 
a loan is made the proposal will come 
before Parliament, and full explanation 
will be given as to the reasons why it 
asked for. In reply to the right 
honourable Gentleman, I do not antici- 
pate a large extension of loans to 
Colonies, but my object is to see that, 
when such an advance is sanctioned, it 
shall be obtained on the best terms 
possible in the market, and this is the 
object of the Bill. 


is 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


House resumed. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


LICENSING EXEMPTION (HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT) BILL. 
On the order for the Second Readiug 
of this Bill, 


Mr. CALDWELL, Lanark, 
I must express my _ surprise 
this Bill has been brought up for 
reading a second time without the 
Attorney-General giving any explana- 


Mid) : 
that 
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tion whatever with regard to the neces- 
sity for it. The question is not in any 
sense a Party one, no matter what 
Government might be in power. Al- 
though the Bill is a very short one, I 
believe I shall be able to show that moat 
important questions are involved in 
regard to it. In the first place it is an 
acknowlzdgement that this House, which 
in its corporate capacity, has from time 
immemorial been’ exercising rights 
which belong to it, has been acting in 
an illegal manner in its corporate ca- 
pacity, and has been in fact guilty of 
shebeening, and in consequence of that 
shebeening is liable to awful penalities. 
In order to do this this House of Com- 
mons is asked to go cap in hand with 
the Bill to the other House with a view 
to relieving us from the penalities which 
we have incurred through our past 
actions. The Bill even goes much further 
than this, because if it be the case that 
the Licensing Laws apply to the House 
at the time when this House is sitting 
in Session, then by implication it neces- 
sarily follows that the Sanitary Acts, the 
Police Acts, and the Building Operations 
Acts apply within the precincts of the 
House as well. The facts relating to this 
Bill are extremely few and simple. From 
time immemorial this House has exr- 
cised the right of selling or permitting 
the sale, within its precincts of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. These have been sold to 
various classes of people. They are sold 
to Members of the House, to officials and 
servants of the House, to counsel, soilici- 
tors, and witnesses engaged before its 
committees, to the Members, to those in 
the Ladies’ Gallery, and to the general 
public. Now, the House of Commons 1m 
carrying out its right of regulating tne 
procedure of persons within the precinets 
of the House has been acting through 
the medium of the Kitchen Coramiitee, 
but it is not the Kitchen Comuniltee 
who are the sellers of these intoxicating 
liquors. It is the House of Commons 
which provides for their sale, and which 
makes up the balance of loss, if any there 
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be, and which keeps the balance 
of profit if profit there be, on 
these transactions. Therefore, it is 


a question as to whether this House 
in its corporate capacity has the 
right to regulate its own procedure in 
the conduct of persons within the House 
itself. Now it is said that the necessity 
for this Bill has arisen owing to some 


Mr. Caldwell. 


{ COMMONS} 
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remarks of the Lord Chief Justice in 
a case which was brought before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. That case had 
been submitted first of all before the 
local magistrate, and the local magis- 
trate decided that the House of Com- 
mons, being the Palace of Westminster, 
was not brought within the purview of 
the Licensing Acts. We, therefore, have 
got the decision of the local magistrate 
that the Licensing Acts do not apply to 
this House. Then the case came before 
the Queen’s Bench Court on appeal, and 
on the case stated there, the Lord Chief 
Justice and Justice Wills said that two 
questions were involved; the first was 
whether any offence against the Licens- 
ing Acts had been committed at all, and 
the second was, assuming the answer to 
be in the affirmative, whether the respon- 
dent, who happened to be the servant 
who sold at the bar, was the person who 
had committed the offence. As to the 
first question it was argued by the 
Attorney-General that no offence had 
been committed, and the reason was that 
the Commons House of Parliament was 
wholly outside the law which prohibited 
the sale of intoxicating liquor without a 
license. The Lord Chief Justice said 
that, in the view which the Court took 
of the second question, viz., whether 
respondent had been guilty of any 
offence, it was unnecessary to express 
any definite opinion upon the first. So 
far as lega] decision stands we have one 
decision in favour of the authority of 
the House to sell, and there is no con- 
trary decision by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. I quite understand that the 
Attorney-General will say that there 
were indications from the Lord Chief 
Justice with regard to the first question 
as to the legality of the sale, but I think if 
the Attorney-General looks into the 
matter he will find he did not present to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench the real argu- 
ment, that this House in its corporate 
capacity has an undoubted right to 
regulate the conduct of persons within its 
walls, and has exercised that right from 
time immemorial, and that that right is 
inherent to the House of Commons, which 
no legal court can take away. If that be 
the constitutional right of this House, it 
was not necessary that this House should 
be exempted from the Licensing Act any 
more than it would be necessary to 
exempt the Royal palaces of the Queen, 
which are outside all Acts of Parliament 
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that may be passed. The Attorney- 
General did not present the case in a 
constitutional way. The Lord Chief 
Justice told us what the argument of the 
Attorney-General was, because he said 
that he was very far from satisfied that 
no offence had been committed, and he 
was not impressed by the argument of in- 
applicability which the Attorney-General 
used. The Attorney-General drew his 
arguments on the grounds of inapplic- 
ability, and the construction of the Act of 
Parliament, but he did not found it on 
the constitutional right of this House. I 
have no doubt that the learned Attorney- 
General will see that one reason for the 
inapplicability of the Licensing Act was 
this: that under that Act the name of the 
licensee was required to be placed out- 
side the door of the place where the liquor 
was sold. I suppose the name that ought 
to be put outside here would be that of 
Lord Stanley, Chairman of the Kitchen 
Committee. Ifthe Licensing Acts apply, 
then the policeman would have a right 
to come to the bar to see whether any 
Member was asking for more liquor than 
he was in a fit condition to receive. But 
I say that it is not a question of the con- 
struction of a statute—whether it can 
apply or not, or as to the inapplicability 
of an Act of Parliament. The same 
thing might occur in the Law Courts, or 
in the case of County Councils, or of 
Municipal Councils. The real argument 
is this, that this House in its corporate 
capacity has always maintained an ex- 
clusive right and jurisdiction to deal with 
its own legislative Chamber, and with the 
conduct of persons within that Chamber, 
and that it is essential to the supremacy 
of this House in doing its work of legis- 
lation that it should not be liable to go 
to any local body, however important, to 
ask permission them to sell 
spirituous liquor if it is thought advisable 
that that liquor should be sold. We are, 
therefore, in this position—that not only 
is it a matter of constitutional right, but 
it is a right which we 
exercised. We are in quite a different 
position from any other body in the 
country. If anyone misconducts himself 
in the Gallery of this House, or within the 
precincts of this House, is it not a fact 
that this House exercises jurisdiction over 
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from 


have always 
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such person? There was a recent case 
where this House held that it was a 
breach of its privileges to serve 
summonses, or other legal documents, 
upon a Member of the House in the outer 
Lobby ; because it claims this right—that 
the House in its corporate capacity, when 
sitting for the purpose of carrying on the 
business of legislation, has an undoubted 
right to exercise jurisdiction within its 
own precincts. Take, for instance, the 
case of a Royal palace ; we remember 
when the Queen invited the Members of 
the House of Commons down to Windsor. 
The Queen might have allowed refresh- 
ments to be obtained on the grounds, on 
payment by Members. Would the 
Attorney-General say that if the Queen 
had permitted this within the walls of 
Windsor a licence would have been 
necessary, and if it was not obtained that 
the Lord Chamberlain could be brought 
up for illicit selling, or for a breach of 
the Licensing Act? Could a charge of 
shebeening have been brought against 
the Lord Chamberlain? We know the 
various rights that Royal palaces have in 
Scotland. Before imprisonment for debt 
was abolished, the palace authorities had 
a right of asylum there, and protection 
from imprisonment. There was no ex- 
ception in the Act of Parliament; the 
palace, and all the officials thereof, had 
an undoubted prerogative which applies 
to all royal palaces, and no Act of Parlia- 
ment can take these prerogatives away 
unless it specially mentions them. Why 
did not the Attorney-General argue his 
case in that way? I must say that I 
admit he did not bring that point for- 
ward. Take the case of the Law Courts. 
The Supreme Court of this country has 
jurisdiction, peculiar to itself, within the 
walls of those courts, and it has the right 
of punishing for contempt of court any- 
one that it may consider has acted. against 
the rights and dignities of that court. 
The Law Courts are licensed, I suppose, 
because some counsel or other had the 
idea that a license was necessary, and I 
suppose it was some counsel or other who 
thought it was necessary for the House of 
Commons. But I will point out this— 
that the very same privilege that applies 
in the case of a Royal palace applies in 
the case of the Law Courts, and applies 
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very much stronger in the case of the 
House of Commons 





*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


And it being Midnight the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed on Friday. 


LEGISLATION PROC DURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


PRIVATE 


{COMMONS} 
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should be carefully scrutinised, and I do 
feel that the terms of the reference which 
‘the honourable Gentleman has put 
| down are not only hkely to be nugatory, 
| but inay be possibly injurious. I have, 
therefore, put down the Instruction which 
was passed by the conference which con 
|sidered this matter. Under these cir- 
‘cumstances I inust insist upon my inten- 
| tion to take the sense of the House. 


(Tenure of Office) Bill. 





Debate further adjourned til! Thurs- 
|day next. 


Second Reading deferred till Mondey | 


next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Comittee deferred till Friday. 


POOR LAW ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reeding deferred till Friday. 


COLONIAL SOLICITORS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES. 
Adjourned Debate on motion for the 
appointment of a Select Committee. 


*Mr. COHEN : The honourable 
Member for Bethnal Green has an 
Instruction down upon the Paper, 


but I would remind him of the fact that 
the Committee has already had one meet- 
ing, and he did not oppose the appoint- 
ment of the Committee last year. I hope 
my honourable Friend, therefore, will not 
press his Amendment, the effect of which 
will be to defer the matter to some in- 
definite period. 


*Mr. PICKERSGILL : No doubt what 


the honourakie Gentlenan has said 
is perfectly true. I did not op- 
pose the motion at the end of 


last Session, because it was perfectly 
obvious that the Committee could not 
then have proceeded, but now it is most 
important that the terms of the reference 


Mr. Caldwell. 


| PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE OF 
OFFICE) BILL. 


| Considered in Committee :— 


(In the Committee.) 


port progress on this Bill, but I should 


Cravse I. 

*Mr CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I very much regret that I 
have to ask the Committee to re- 


like to say, at the same time, that my 
reason for asking is that there is a certain 
amount of objection to the proposal to 
alter the terms of office of the Parish 


Councillors from one to three years. I 
am not able at the present moment to 
measure the amount of that objection, 
but I do know that it exists. My chief 
objection is that a serious change to an 
Act passed two or three years ago—a 
change affecting the character as well as 
the duration of office—is proposed under 
this Bill, and I do think that the Parish 
Councillors throughout the country ought 
to be in some way consulted, and that 
some inquiry should be made before such 
a change is brought about. I thiffk that 
is only reasonable, and I have put down 
a notice on the paper that a Select Com- 
mittee should be appointed to deal with 
that question, and, therefore, I beg to 
move, Sir, that you-do report progress. 





Question put. 
Motion carried. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again on Friday. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve of the clock 
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Returns, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 24th February 1899. 





Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat upon the Woolsack at Four of the 
clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House that the Clerk of Parliaments 
had laid upon the Table the Certificates 
from the Examiners that the further 
Standing Orders applicable to the fol- 
lowing Bills have been complied with: 


Cambridge University and Town Gas 
{H.L.] 

Northern Assurance Company [H.L.] 

South Staffordshire Tramways [H.L.] 


Weston-super-Mare, Clevedon, and Por- 
tishead Tramways Company (Light 
Railway Extensions) [H.L.] 


Totland Water [H.L.] 


The same were ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


GREAT GRIMSBY STREET TRAMWAYS 
BILL [H.L.] 


Presented ; read the first time; and 
referred to the Examiners. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY BILL [H.L.] 
Read a second time. 


AIRDRIE AND COATBRIDGE WATER 
BILL [H.L.] 


Read a second time. 


SOUTH ESSEX WATER BILL [H.L.] 
Read a second time. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 





EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 


Code of regulations for day schools, 
1899. 


Presented (by Command) and ordered 


to lie on the Table. 
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TRADE REPORTS, 1899. 


Annual Series: Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports on Trade and Finance: 
No. 2207. Trade of Servia for the years 
1897-98. 


Presented (by Command) and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP (USE OF 
PHOSPHORUS IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF MATCHES). 

Reports to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department on the ,use of 
phosphorus in the manufacture of 
lucifer matches, by Professor T. E. 
Thorpe, LL.D., F.R.S., Principal Chemist 
of the Government Laboratory; Pro- 
fessor Thomas Oliver, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Physician to the Royal Infirmary, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ; and Dr. George Cun- 
ningham, M.A., D.M.D., Senior Dental 
Surgeon to the London Hospital. 


Presented (by Command) and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


MINES AND QUARRIES (GENERAL 
REPORT AND STATISTICS FOR 1897: 
PART IV. COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
STATISTICS). 

Statistics relating to persons employed, 
output, and accidents at mines and 
quarries in the British Colonies and in 
Foreign Countries. 


Presented (by Command) and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


INDIA (EDUCATION). 
Progress of education in India, 1892-93 
to 1896-97; Third Quinquennial Re- 
view, by J. S. Cotton, M.A. 


Presented (by Command) and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


LIGHTHOUSES, Erc. (LOCAL 
INSPECTIONS). 

Reports to Board of Trade by the 
Trinity House of Deptford Strond and 
the Commissioners of Northern Light- 
houses of their inspection of local light- 
houses, buoys, and beacons: Laid before 
the House (pursuant to Act), and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 
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PETITIONS. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 
Petition for repeal of ; of Guardians of 
the Caxton and Arrington Union; read, 
and ordered to lie on the Table. 


VIVISECTION. 


Petition for the suppression of the 
practice of; of the Inhabitants of 
Brighton ; read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. , 


AGRICULTURAL RATES ACT, 1896. 

Petition for amendment of, as regards 
tithe rent-charge owners; of Tithe-own- 
ing Clergy of England and Wales; read, 
and ordered to lie on the Table. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


SOLICITORS BILL [H.L.]. 
House in Committee (according to 
order) Bill reported without amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived : 
and Bill to be read a third time on 
Monday next. ” 


PALATINE COURT OF DURHAM BILL 
[H.L.]. 

House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without amen+- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived : 
and Bill to be read a third time cn 
Monday next. 


MUSCAT. 

Lorp REAY: My Lords, when I put 
my notice on the Paper to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
is able to give any information with re- 
gard to the difficulties which have arisen 
from recent acts of the Seyid of Oman, I 
was not, of course, aware that a state- 
ment was to be made yesterday in 
another place. I beg, therefore, to ask 
the noble Earl whether he can give the 
House any additional information to that 
which was given yesterday. 


{LORDS} 
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*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (The Earl of Onstow): My 
Lords, I have very little to add to the 
statement which was made by the Secre- 
tary of State in the House of Commons. 
yesterday, because we have received very 
little additional information since then, 
but I have no reason to suppose that the 
telegrams which appear in the papers 
this morning are otherwise than correct, 
The noble Lord is probably aware that 
the Sultan of Muscat has been under 
obligations to the Indian Government for 
a considerable number of years. The 
Government of India undertook to pay 
the Sultan the subsidy of 40,000 crowns 
a year, which had been paid to his pre- 
decessor, on condition that he was faith- 
ful to the treaty engagements he had 
entered into, and manifested his friend- 
ship towards the British Government. 
The French and British Governments 
engaged reciprocally in 1862 to respect 
the independence of the Sultan of Mus- 
cat, and Her Majesty’s Government have 
never departed from that agreement. 
They obtained, in 1891, an engagement 
from the Sultan, which placed him under 
a special obligation as to the assignment 
and alienation of his territory ; and, not- 
withstanding his obligation, the Sultan 
lately admitted that he proposed to cede 
to the French Government a port called 
Bunder Jisseh, which is five miles south- 
east of Muscat, a harbour capable of be- 
ing made a strong naval port, but where 
at present there are no coolies, or facili- 
ties for storing or moving coal. On hear- 
ing of this by accident, for the transac- 
tion had been concealed from him, the 
British Agent was directed to protest 
against the execution of an agreement 
which would have been contrary to 
treaty. At the same time the Sultan’s 
attention was drawn to other claims 
which the Government of India had upon 
him, and his Highness, after some delay, 
has complied with all demands, which in- 
cluded one that the Sultan should cease 
from levying duties upon British sub- 
jects at a different rate to those imposed 
on his own subjects. This was felt to 
be a matter of some importance by the 
Government of India, inasmuch as nearly 
all the trade of Muscat is carried on by 
subjects of the Queen from India. It 
was felt to be of the greatest importance 
that the duties imposed on imported 
goods into Muscat should not be higher 


for the subjects of the Queen than they 
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are for the subjects of the Sultan of Mus- 
eat. It has been said that the British 
Government has already got a coaling 
station at Muscat, but that is not in 
accordance with facts. What has hap- 
pened is this. More than 20 years ago 
the Sultan of Muscat gave permission 
within his own capital, the town of Mus- 
cat, that certain coal-sheds should be 
made use of for the purpose of coaling 
Her Majesty’s ships and mercantile ves- 
sels, but it is not correct to say that we 
have any coaling station, in the proper 
sense of the term, on the Oman coast, 
either at Muscat or anywhere else. That 
is the only explanation I can give the 
noble Lord of the transactions which 
have taken place there, but I am not in 
a position to say that what has appeared 
in the public newspapers is otherwise 
than substantially accurate. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING AMENDMENT 
ACT, 1894, AMENDMENT BILL [H.L.]. 
Lorpv MUSKERRY: My Lords, I beg 

to move the Second Reading of this Bill. 

The subject of the Bill is by no means a 

new one. It has, in one form or another, 

been before the House for the past four 
years, and I moved a resolution on the 
subject in your Lordships’ House last 
year, but that resolution went a great 
deal further than this Bill. I think, my 

Lords, I have said enough to show that 

the Board of Trade have had ample time 

to ascertain the views of the various 

Chambers of Commerce and shipowners. 

This Bill was introduced in the House of 

Commons last year by Sir John Willox, 

but in its then form it included mates 

and engineers, and also dealt with pilot- 
age certificates. The shipowners ob- 
jected to it, but said that if all except 
the masters were eliminated from the 
Bill they would not oppose it. The Bill 
which I now have the honour to present 
to your Lordships is restricted to mas- 
ters. I think, my Lords, that this 
such an important matter to the nation 
that the views and wishes of any one 
particular body of men should not be 
considered as final. The good of the 

Empire should be the first consideration. 

I would like to ask your Lordships what 

is the good of adding more ships to Her 


} 
its 
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Majesty's Navy and going to a very 
large expenditure to do so, if at the same 


time you do not take care of its only | 
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reserve—the mercantile marine? Your 
Lordships, I am sure, would never con- 
sent to one of our men-of-war being com- 
manded and manned by subjects of 
another Power. The merchant navy, in 
its way, is Just as important for the wel- 
fare of the Empire as the Royal Navy. 
If your Lordships will lock at the posi- 
tion you would be in in case of war, yeu 
will see the great disadvantage of having 
our merchant vessels commanded by 
foreigners. Should we be so unfortu- 
nate as to be at war, and the master of 
a merchant vessel who happens to be a 
foreigner hears of it—he is much more 
likely to hear of it than his crew or 
his officers—the first thing he would do, 
if he belonged to the nation or to one of 
the nations hostile to us, would be ta 
hand over his ship to the enemy, and if 
that ship should happen to be laden with 
corn or other food supplies, this would 
mean a very great loss to us, and a very 
great gain to them. You must also re- 
member, my Lords, that these men are 
gaining an intimate knowledge of our 
coasts and harbours, and the navigation 
of our inland waters, which would be a 
great advantage in time of war to the 
enemy. Now, my Lords, would yor 
allow, or does the law allow, a subject of 
another Power to be a magistrate in our 
country? Or would you accept in the 
police force a subject of another Power? 
My Lords, the master of a British ship 
at sea is a magistrate. The ship is part 
of the British Empire, and the captain 
is the administrator of the laws in that 
portion of the Empire. Surely, my 
Lords, it is only right and just that 
under those circumstances he should be 
a subject of Her Majesty. Speaking 
about this matter in the House of Com- 
mons, the President of the Board of 
Trade said— 


“Tt is not an agreeable thing to know that 
no less than 30 per cent. of the petty officers 
and seamen on board British ships are 
foreigners. I think we would all prefer that 
the mercantile marine should be manned by 
British seamen.” 


The right honourable Gentleman then 
went on to say that he was unable to re- 
strict the command of British ships to 
British subjects, because it would mean 
a reversion to the policy of the Naviga- 
tion Laws. Well, my Lords, sooner or 
later we will in some measure have to go 
back to the old Navigation Laws. Other 
R2 


- 
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nations have them, and I believe the 
United States are now enacting laws very 
much the same as the old Navigation 
Laws, which were repealed by us in, I 
think, the year 1849. It is shameful 
that no encouragement is offered to a 
body of men who have rendered most 
valuable services to the Empire, both in 
peace and in war, and that aliens should 
be encouraged to compete against them. 
My Lords, if this goes on, you will have 
plenty of ships, but in an emergency you 
will fail to get British subjects to man 
them. I kifow that at the present day 
some very large British ships are still 
completely manned by foreigners, and 
have not a single British subject on 
board. I know of one ship which did 
retain a British subject as chief officer. 
He had been in the employ of the com- 
pany for 11 years, but was discharged 
through no fault of his own, and a 
foreigner put in his place. My Lords, I 
do not think this is a case in which you 
can adopt the principle of Free Trade, 
and I hope your Lordships will pass this 
Bill if only to let it go to another place, 
where it will have full discussion and be 
thoroughly investigated. It is a matter 
of too much importance to be delayed, 
and I earnestly trust the Bill will receive 
a Second Reading. 


Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY 
ro THE BOARD or TRADE (The Ear 
of Dvuptzy): My Lords, whatever 
your Lordships may think as to the expe- 
diency of legislation upon the subject 
which my noble Friend has raised, at 
any rate, I think that many of us will be 
disposed to sympathise with him in his 
desire to decrease the number of foreign- 
ers who are employed in our Mercantile 
Marine, and to secure as far as possible 
that British ships shall be commanded 
by British seamen and by British sub- 
jects. Personally, my Lords, to that ex- 
tent I am quite in accord with my noble 
Friend, but I confess that when he pro- 
poses to bring about that result by legis- 
lation his views no longer coincide with 
my own. My noble Friend has referred 
to the fact that Bills of this kind have 
been promoted on one or two occasions 
in the House of Commons, but I think I 
am right in saying that in no single 
instance has any one of these Bills 
reached a stage when any discussion has 
been taken upon it. I believe they have 
been introduced, but there they have re- 


Lord Muskerry. 


{LORDS} 
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mained, and have died in the ordinary 
course at the end of each Session. My 
noble Friend has quoted remarks made 
by the President of the Board of Trade 
on the subject of the employment of 
foreigners in the Mercantile Marine, but 
these words were, I think, used in con- 
nection with a different subject—namely, 
the Mercantile Marine Fund Bill last 
year, and had, I think, no connection 
with any proposal of this kind. To my 
mind there are several very good reasons 
why it would be undesirable for Parlia- 
ment to assent at the present time to 
legislation such as that proposed by my 
noble Friend. In the first place, it 
would involve a considerable, if not a 
complete, reversal of the policy which 
has been deliberately adopted both by 
Parliament and the country for the last 
45 years. Under the old Navigation 
Laws, as your Lordships are aware, re- 
strictions were certainly placed on the 
employment of foreigners in our mercan- 
tile marine, but with the adoption of our 
present Free Trade policy, these laws, in 
common with many others of an analo- 
gous and protective character, were swept 
away, and I venture to believe there has 
not been any sufficient demonstration of 
public opinion to justify us in seriously 
considering any important departure 
from the policy then deliberately adopted 
or in placing fettering conditions on 
those who are carrying on one of the 
most important industries of _ this 
country. It is, of course, true that the 
present proposal is only of a limited 
character, and does not go nearly so far 
as the old Navigation Laws did, but the 
worst of it is that if once we embark 
upon a voyage of this kind, under the 
command of my noble Friend, where are 
we going to stop! There is no finality 
at all in the present Bill, and if once it 
is laid down that British ships shall, 
under no conditions whatever, be com- 
manded by the subjects of any foreign 
Power, then, personally, I fail to under- 
stand upon what principle, or by what 
logic, any similar demand with regard to 
mates, or even with regard to any other 
class of seamen, can be resisted or re- 
fused. My noble Friend seems to foresee 
some danger in the possible handing over 
of British ships by foreign captains in 
time of war. That, I think, assumes con- 
siderable powers of persuasion on the 
part of the captain, and considerable 
simplicity on the part of the crew. It 
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is, I think, a very common thing for a 
ship to be commanded by a foreign mas- 
ter, but manned by a British crew, and 
surely it is a little difficult to gontem- 
plate a situation in which the crew would 
consent to be taken to an enemy’s port 
and handed over to the authorities there 
in time of war. I should think, my 
Lords, that the captain would be much 
more likely to be anxious to come to the 
port in this country where he could draw 
his wages, than to return to his own 
country under those conditions. But, 
however that may be, I think that even 
on practical and matter-of-fact grounds 
there is no necessity for this Bill. It is 
surely not too much to say that before 
Parliament can be asked seriously to con- 
sider a proposal of this kind, it ought to 
be satisfied that the evil which the Bill 
seeks to remedy is one of considerable 
magnitude. To listen to my noble 
Friend, one would imagine that the re- 
sults of the non-existence of restrictive 
legislation were that a large proportion 
of British ships were commanded by 
foreign captains—in fact, that the bridge 
of an English vessel was a kind of Tower 
of Babel, upon which every language 
under the sun was heard except our 
own. But, as a matter of fact, what is 
the present situation? In 1891, upon a 
given day, 188 foreigners were in com- 
mand of English ships, and in 1896, on 
25th March, 180 out of a total of 10,339 
captains in command of English ships 
were foreigners. 


Lorp MUSKERRY: Did the noble 
Earl say 1896! 
THe Earn or DUDLEY: Yes. In 


that year, out of a total of 10,339 cap- 
fains in command of British ships, only 
180 were foreigners. Therefore, I ven- 
ture to express the opinion that even if 
we were justified in reverting to drastic 
legislation under the pressure of any 
great proportion, or excessive proportion, 
of foreign commanders in our Mercantile 
Marine, such justification in no way ex- 
ists when it can be proved that the pro- 
portion is an infinitesimal one—some- 
thing like 1 per cent.—and one which 
tends to decrease, rather than to in- 
crease. Under these circumstances, I 
hope your Lordships will not assent to 
the Second Reading of this Bill; but be- 
fore I sit down I should like to assure 
my noble Friend that those at the Board 
of Trade do not lose sight of this ques- 
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’ 
tion, and that with every means, and on 
every occasion, they seek to stimulate 
the employment of British subjects in 
British ships. My noble Friend seems 
to have doubts on that point, and he 
said nothing was done to encourage 
such employment. I would venture to 
remind him of the discussion which took 
place in this House between himself and 
me two days ago, in which I told him we 
at the Board of Trade would attempt to 
introduce the continuous discharge. 
What is the object of that? In order, if 
possible, to raise the status and charac- 
ter of British seamen, and thereby to in- 
duce British shipowners to more largely 
employ them than they do at present. 
In the course of the last three years we 
have taken several steps which, in our 
view, conduce to such an object, and we 
shall continue, I can assure him, to take 
every opportunity of doing so. But in 
attempting to take measures of that 
kind, we would rely not upon drastic 
legislation and antiquated legislation 
such as my noble Friend proposes, but 
we would rather look, firstly, as I have 
said, to the gradual removal of those 
causes which at present induce ship- 
owners to employ foreign seamen; and, 
secondly, we would look to that feeling 
which, personally, I believe still strongly 
exists, that in the majority of cases 
British sailors are still the finest seamen 
in the world, and that in their hands, 
rather than in the hands of any foreign 
crew, is it wisest for a shipowner to 
entrust his cargo and his ship. Under 
these circumstances, I hope your Lord- 
ships will not give a Second Reading to 


this Bill. 


*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: 
My Lords, the noble Earl who has just 
sat down has given very few reasons, and 
very bad ones, for doing nothing. He 
has admitted that the present state of 
affairs, so far as the mercantile marine 
is concerned, require improving. He also 
said the House of Commons had not dis- 
cussed the matter, but he must be per- 
fectly well aware that mercantile sailors 
have no votes, and therefore their inter- 
ests count for little with the House of 
Commons. The noble Earl says that 
public opinion has not been roused on 
this matter. Has he not read the cor- 
respondence which has been going on for 
weeks in the columns of a morning 
paper? The evils attending the present 
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system have been clearly pointed out, 
and it has been shown that in cases 
where mates are foreigners, they have 
discouraged English mercantile sailors 
from joining ships. The noble Earl said 
that only 1 per cent. of captains in com- 
mand of British vessels are foreigners ; 
but I think if he will work out the 
figures he will find that the percentage is 
eonsiderably higher. The noble Earl 
said we should not reverse the pelicy 
ef 40 years, but in my opinion there 
was a great deal in that policy which 
should be reversed. It is quite natural 
that the Board of Trade should be the 
place where the officials cling to the cos- 
mopolitanism of the Cobden school 
which brought about the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws and the falling off of 
the supply to our Navy. How much pub- 
fic opinion does the noble Earl want be- 
fore the Board of Trade will move? The 
most competent persdns have _ been 
writing on the subject, and have shown 
that the supply of mercantile sailors is 
falling off, and in view of the fact that 
we are increasing the Navy, this becomes 
a still more serious matter, as we shall 
not have men to man our ships. I hope 
the noble Lord will divide the House on 
this Bill. 


(Question put. 


Private Bill 


Second Reading negatived without a 
Division, 


House adjourned at Five of the 
clock to Monday next at quarter- 
past Four of the clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 24th February 1899. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING 
COMPLIED WITH). 


Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That in the 


Lord Stanley of Alderley. 


BUSINESS. 


ORDER 62 


{COMMONS} 
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case of the following Bills, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, Standing 
Order No. 62 has been complied with, 
viz. :— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
(New Railways) Bill. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
(Various Powers) Bill. 
West Middlesex Water Bill. 


Ordered, the Bills 


second time. 


that be read a 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS (STAND- 
ING ORDERS APPLICABLE THERETO 
COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, the Standing 
Orders which are applicable thereto have 
been complied with, viz. :— 


Metropolitan Police Provisional Order 


Bill. 


Ordered, that the Bill be read a 
second time upon Monday next. 


BRYNMAWR AND WESTERN VALLEYS 
RAILWAY BILL. 
On the Motion for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


ApwiraL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) : 
I am sorry I feel it to be my bounden 
duty to offer public opposition to the 
Second Reading of this Bill. I stand in 
a fiduciary position, acting simply on 
behalf of others for whom I am trustee— 
shareholders and debenture holders who 
are greatly interested in this matter of 
opposing this Bill, their interest amount- 
ing in the aggregate to close on 
£700,000 capital. But I do not desire 
to waste the time of the House by ask- 
ing the House to divide against the Bill. 
I quite appreciate the fact that the 
various questions which surround this 
particular Bill will be fully considered in 
Committee, but, small as the line is by 
itself, being only a mile and a quarter in 
length, yet it is of great importance as 
a matter of public principle, and we are 
bound in duty to oppose the Bill 
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strongly. I feel, however, that this 
is not the place to offer any real reason 
for opposing the Bill; therefore I pro- 
pose not to divide, but to allow the Bill 
to go through and be discussed in the 
Committee Room upstairs. But per- 
haps I may be allowed to say, for the in- 
formation of the House, that our opposi- 
tion is not merely a pretext, but that it 
is substantial, and that it is our right 
and bounden duty to oppose it. The 
Bill is to promote a railway for passen- 
gers mainly, to which we do not propose 
to offer any opposition, but the land over 
which the line is to be made is land 
belonging entirely to the company which 
I represent, and runs parallel to a tram 
line which has been in existence over 40 
years, and which is worked by the North 
Western Railway Company, and carries 
all the mineral traffic of that estate and 
that district. And this proposed line, 
small as it is, carrying passengers, can 
only be made to pay by the transfer to it 
of all that mineral traffic which is now 
carried over our line by the London and 
North Western Company, who now work 
it under a lease. It goes without say- 
ing, without using any strong language, 
that in its very initiation such a proposal 
is in itself unjust, and ought not to be 
permitted, I venture to say, with all re- 
spect, by the House of Commons. I de- 
sire to say no more at this stage, and, as 
I have said, I do not propose to ask the 
House to divide upon it. 


Mr. C. MORLEY (Brecknock): In 
answer to what has been said 
with reference to this Bill by 
the honourable and gallant Gentleman, 
I should like to say that the 
proposed line is intended to meet 
an emergency and to provide for a 
long-felt want. It forms a connection 
between two great and important sys- 
tems of railway—the Great Western at 
Nantyglo, in the county of Monmouth, 
and the London and North Western sys- 
tem at the very important and increasing 
town of Brynmawr, in the county of 
Brecknock. It is quite true there is a 
tramroad over this short piece of road, 
but I understand that it has no Parlia- 
mentary powers. It has been used for 
a long time past for mineral traffic, but 
it is not available for passengers, and I 
am assured, on what is good authority, 
that under no circumstances could it. be 
rendered suitable for passenger traffic. I 
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appear chiefly on behalf of a very large 

number—many hundreds—of  colliers, 

who, living at Brynmawr, have to pass 

over this route twice a day in order to 

gain the railroad at Nantyglo to proceed 

to their daily work, and also on behalf of 

a very large working class population 

who work at the collieries in the district, 

and who use Brynmawr as their market 

town. The Bill is promoted by the 
landowners, and is actively supported by 
the working classes. I hold in my hand 
a copy of a resolution which was passed 
at a meeting representing 9,500 colliers 
working in that district, who most cor- 
dially approve of the Bill. I will only 
further detain the House by saying that 
a very large number of public local 
authorities are supporting the Bill, in- 
cluding the county council of Brecon, thee 
county council of Monmouth, the urban 
district councils of Brynmawr, Aberdare, 
Nantyglo and Blaina, Ebbw Vale, and 
many other important local bodies. 


THe CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, Pen- 
rith): I think the gallant Admiral 
has taken a very wise course, 
and I am sure that the interests he repre- 
sents will not suffer by it. The Com- 
mittee upstairs will give all the weight 
which is due to the objections he has 
urged, and to any further objection which 
may be urged before that Committee. It is 
clear that the only case here is a ques- 
tion of competition, and that is one 
which is not usually discussed in this 
House, but is very fully gone into up- 
stairs. I am sure the shareholders whom 
he represents here to-day will be very 
fully satisfied with the action he has 
taken. 


The Bill was then read a second time. 


PETITIONS. 





JUVENILE VAGRANCY. 


Petition from Birmingham, for alter- 
ation of Law; to lie upon the Table. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Petition from Charlton Kings, in 

favour ; to lie upon the Table. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY IN 
IRELAND. 


Petition from West Bromwich, for 
establishment ; to lie upon the Table. 


Returns, 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour ;—From York ;— 
Newhaven; — Birmingham (five) ;— 
Redruth ; — Herne Hill; — and, New- 
town Row ; to lie upon the Table. 


VIVISECTION. 


Petition from Bristol, for prohibition ; 
to lie upon the Table. 
‘ 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


MINES AND QUARRIES. 


Copy presented,—of General Report 
and Statistics for the year 1897, Part 
IV., Colonial and Foreign Statistics ; 
Statistics relating to Persons employed, 
Output, and Accidents at Mines and 
Quarries in the British Colonies and in 
Foreign Countries (by Command) ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP (USE OF 
PHOSPHORUS IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF MATCHES). 

Copy presented,—of Reports to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment on the use of Phosphorus in the 
manufacture of lucifer matches, by Pro- 
fessor T. E. Thorpe, LL.D., F.R.S., Prin- 
cipal Chemist of the Government Labo- 
ratory ; Professor Thomas Oliver, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Physician to the Royal In- 
firmary, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and Dr. 
George Cunningham, M.A., D.M.D., 
Senior Dental Surgeon to the London 


Hospital (by Command) ; to lie upon the 
Table. 
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LIGHTHOUSES, Erc. (LOCAL 
INSPECTIONS). 

Copies presented,—of Reports to the 
Board of Trade by the Trinity House of 
Deptford Strond and the Commissioners 
of Northern Lighthouses of their Inspec- 
tion of Local Lighthouses, Buoys, and 
Beacons (in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper No. 80 of Session 1898) 
(by Act); to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed (No. 73). 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) (CODE, 1899). 

Copy presented,—of Code of Regula- 
tions for Day Schools, 1899 (by Com- 
mand) ; to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (EDUCATION). 
Copy presented,—of Progress of Edu- 
cation in India, 1892-3 to 1896-7 ; Third 
Quinquennial Review by J. S. Cotton, 
M.A. (by Command); to lie upon the 
Table. 


MILITIA ACT, 1882 (DEPUTY LIEU- 
TENANTS, IRELAND). 


Copy presented,—of Return of De- 
scriptions of qualifications of Deputy 
Lieutenants lodged during 1898, as fur- 
nished to the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(by Act) ; to lie upon the Table. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES) 
(CHAIRMEN’S PANEL). 

Mr. Halsey reported from the Com- 
mittee of Selection: That they had 
selected the following six Members to be 
the Chairmen’s Panel and to serve as 
Chairmen of the two Standing Com- 
mittees to be appointed under Standing 
Order No. 47:—Mr. John Edward Ellis, 
Sir James Fergusson, Lord Edmond Fitz- 


maurice, Mr. Laurence Hardy, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor, and Mr. Stuart 
Wortley. 


Ordered, that the Report do lie upon 
the Table. 
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Crete. 
NEW BILLS. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

“To amend the Merchandise Marks 
Act, 1887, and to enable British and 
Irish made goods to be distinguished 
from imported goods,” presented, and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Wednesday 8th March, and to 
be printed. (Bill 95.) . 
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WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 


“To enable Working Men to purchase 
their Dwellings,” presented, and read the 
first time; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday 8th March, and to be 
printed. (Bill 96.) 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (SUNDAY 
CLOSING) BILL. 

“To restrict the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquor on Sundays, Christmas Day, and 
Good Friday,” presented, and read the 
first time; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday 22nd March, and to be 
printed. (Bill 97.) 


QUESTIONS. 


LAND TAX, 


Mr. COGHILL (Stoke-upon-Trent): I 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he is aware of any 
erroneous charges of Land Tax having 
been made on the holders of small 
livings; and what provision does he 
propose to make to reimburse those who 
have suffered from them? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Bzacu, Bristol, 
W.): Some cases where the incum- 
bents of small livings, which were 
exonerated from Land Tax by the Com- 
missioners under the Great Seal between 
1806 and 1822, have been wrongly 
charged by the Local Commissioners of 
Land Tax have been brought to my 
notice. The responsibility for such 
errors rests between the parties and the 
Local Commissioners, and, as the quota 


payable by the parish is fixed, the Ex- 
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chequer has not benefited by the wrong 
assessment, any sums paid in conse- 
quence of it having gone to the benefit 
of the other Land-Tax payers in the 
parish. I do not, therefore, see how 
compensation can be given from public 
funds in such cases. 


LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS’ GRIEVANCES. 


Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
S.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, with reference to the 
request made last Session by the light- 
keepers of the United Kingdom for a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
to inquire into their grievances, and the 
statement of the President of the Board 
of Trade that until the light-keepers ad- 
dressed their respective boards on the 
subject and received their replies, he 
could not interfere, but he would see 
that justice was done, whether, inas- 
much as the light-keepers having respect- 
fully addressed their various boards so 
far back as last November on their com- 
plaints, and have not received any reply 
to their communication, he will now deal 
with the grievances of this body of 
public servants himself? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuim, Croydon) : 
I must repeat, what I have frequently 
stated before, that the powers of the 
Board of Trade over the Lighthouse 
Authorities and their staff are limited 
by statute to sanctioning expenditure 
proposed by those authorities. As inti- 
mated in my reply to the honourable 
Member: for Argyllshire last week, I 
have been informed that the three Light- 
house Authorities were then engaged in 
joint conference upon the subject of the 
light-keepers’ petitions. 


CRETE. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether, during 
the late troubles in Crete, British pro- 
tection was assured to the inhabitants 
of Candia who should surrender -¢heir 
arms; whether a large number of 
Cretan Christians took up their resi- 
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dence in Candia upon this assurance, 
complying with the condition specified ; 
and whether many of these Cretans 
were wounded in the massacre of Candia, 
their houses burned, and their property 
destroyed; and, if so, what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken to ob- 
tain compensation for the injuries and 
losses they have sustained} 


Tus UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Jony 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): So far as 
we are aware, no such assurance was 
given, aud no such surrender of arms by 
Christians took place before the massacre 
at Candia. 


COLOUR-SERGEANT WOOLDRIDGE, Isr 
BATT. OXFORDSHIRE Lf&GIi? 
INFANTRY. 

Cavrary DONELAN (Cork, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that Colour- 
Sergeant Wooldridge, Ist Battalion Ox- 
fordshire Light Infantry, was recently 
tried by court-martial, at Mullingar, for 
embezzling £28 belonging to the regi- 
ment, and for neglect of duty, the 
prisoner’s defence to both charges being 
that: his. quarters were broken into and 
the money stolen; whether he can state 
the grounds on which Wooldridge, al- 
though acquitted on the charge of em- 
bezzlement, was found guilty of neglect 
of duty and reduced to the ranks; and 
whether inquiries will be made. with the 
view to a revision of the decision arrived 
at? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY. or STATE 
ror. WAR (Mr. G. Wrnpuam, Dover): 
The proceedings of the court-martial 
have not yet been received. They have 
been sent for; and, on their receipt, 
they will be reviewed in ordinary course. 


POST OFFICE DISCIPLINE. 

Mr. MADDISON (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master-General, if he is aware that, not- 
withstanding the statement of Mr. 


Joyce before the Tweedmouth Com- 
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mittee that the practice of compelling 
postmen to work overtime in lieu of 
paying fines for tnpunctuality had been 
discontinued, it has recently been re. 
introduced at the Sheffield post office, 
and that the Department have declined 
to accede to a memorial from the Shef. 
field city postmen praying that un. 
punctual attendance may be punished 
by fines instead of extra duty! 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER op 
WORKS (Mr. A. Akers Dovetas, Kent 
St. Augustine’s) (for the Szcrerary to 
the Treasury): My right honourable 
Friend has requested me to answer in 
his absence Questions addressed to him. 
It is not the case that the exaction of 
extra duty, instead of fines, for unpunc- 
tuality has recently been re-introduced 
at the Sheffield post office. Extra duty, 
rather than fines, was introduced at 
Sheffield, as well as at other towns in the 
North in the year 1893, and the prac- 
tice has been maintained ever since. It 
is not thought expedient to make any 
change at Sheffield. The statement 
attributed to Mr. Joyce-cannot be traced 
in the report of his evidence before the 
Committee. 


TRANSFER FOR POSTAL DUTIES. 


Mr. STEADMAN (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master-General, why the repeated appli- 
cations of the postman Swansboro of the 
chief office for a re-transfer from the E.C. 
to various suburban offices have been re- 
fused, notwithstanding the fact that the 
man in question has been able to pro- 
cure men to change with him (this, in 
eases of men with good character, has 
never yet been refused); and whether 
the reason the applications are refused 
is. because Swansboro is a member of the 
Postmen’s Federation? 


Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (for Mr. Hansury): Swans 
boro : has already been transferred 
at: his own request from the Northern 
district to the Eastern Central dis- 
trict, though he had no claim to trans- 
fer. Such changes do not conduce to the 
benefit of the Service, seeing that the 
postman concerned has to be to some 
extent taught his duty afresh, and some 
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time must elapse before he becomes effi- 
cient in his new duty; and it was for 
this reason that Swanboro’s several 
requests for further transfer have been 
refused. It may be the case that no 
application for a first transfer has been 
refused to a postman of good character ; 
but the Postmaster-General has no de- 
finite information on the point. 


Turkey and Foreign 


RURAL POSTMEN’S SHELTERS. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster-General, is he aware 
that rural postmen who are compelled to 
spend hours at the end of their daily 
outward journey, and who have applied 
for a shelter allowance, have been of- 
fered a sum of only 30s. per year, or an 
equivalent of little more than a penny 
per day; is he aware that it is utterly 
impossible to obtain for such a sum the 
use of a room where a man may obtain 
shelter from inclement weather, and is 
he prepared to consider the matter with 
a view to granting an adequate allow- 
ance; and will he also consider the de- 
sirability of making an allowance for 
stove and fuel in cases in which huts 
{either of matchwood or corrugated iron) 
are provided as postmen’s shelters by 
the Department? 


‘Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (for Mr. Hansvury): It is 
not the case that rural postmen 
who have to wait some time at 


the end of their outward journey and 
who have applied for a shelter allowance 
have been offered a sum of 30s. a year. 
What has been offered is to put up a 
hut for any walking rural postman who 
may need it at the end of his outward 
walk, provided that he is required to 
wait for not less than two hours, and 
that he undertakes to use the shelter 
provided. This is contemplated as the 
normal arrangement, but in cases where 
the outward walk ends at or near a post- 
office, it is sometimes found that the 
postmaster is able to provide the post- 
man with shelter on his premises, and 
for doing so the postmaster is to be 
granted an allowance not exceeding 30s. 
« year. Stoves are provided in the huts, 
but the postmen are expected to find 
their own fuel. Some of the men are 
ablo to earn money by doing other work 
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during the time that they have to wait, 
and it has hitherto not been considered 
necessary in the great majority of cases 
to provide shelters. 


Philanthropists, 


MERCANTILE MARINE. 

Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether, with 
reference to Command Paper 8579 of 
1897, Mercantile Marine (Seamen Em- 
ployed), he will have the tables relating 
to sailors and boys and Table II. 
brought up to 25th March 1898? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD or 
TRADE: We have communicated with 
the Registrar-General of Seamen. He 
says that to take out a census for 25th 
March 1898 would involve much time 
and labour, and would not be ready till 
some time next year. The agreements 
have all been put away. He had con- 
templated a similar return for 1901, the 
general census year, and does not think 
that an interval of two years would give 
sufficient additional information to 
justify the labour. 


TURKEY AND FOREIGN PHILAN- 
THROPISTS. 

Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Govern- 
ment have received definite information 
that the German orphanage at Diarbekir 
has been closed by the Turkish Govern- 
ment ; whether any information has been 
received as to the orphanages in Ar- 
menia under the supervision of the 
American Mission, which is partly sup- 
ported by British funds; and whether 
any attempt has been made to close 
them ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: No information 
has been received of the nature 
described, but, as I stated on the 20th 
instant in reply to the honourable Mem- 
ber for the Eye division, inquiry is being 
made in the matter. 
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INDIAN POSTAL REGULATIONS. 


Mr. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-General, 
whether it is the case that the postal 
regulations of India do not allow the con- 
tents of any parcel sent by parcel post 
to exceed £50 in value; and, if that is 
so, whether, as this regulation conflicts 
with paragraph 41 of the English regula- 
tions for the Foreign and Colonial parcel 
post contained in the Posta] Guide, the 
Post Office would, in the interests of trade 
between the two countries, undertake the 
transmision and insurance of parcels of 
far greater value ? 


“Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (for Mr. Hansury): Until 
the beginning of this year it was 


the case that the regulations of the 
Parcel Post with India prohibited the 
transmission of any parcel above £50 in 
value. But on the Ist of January last, 
the Imperial and Indian Post Offices 
undertook the insurance of parcels in 
both directions up to a limit of £120. 


NORTHERN RAILWAY OF CHINA. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Hu-Yu-Fen, the capable 
director of the Northern Railway of 
China, has been dismissed and replaced 
by Chang-Yi, who is hostile to British 
enterprise ; whether Chang-Yi demands 
the dismissal of Mr. Kinder, the English 
engineer; whether the appointment of 
Chang-Yi imperils the sum of £2,300,000 
of British capital, devoted out of the 
Chinese Imperial Railway Gold Loan for 
the extension of the Northern Railway 
from Shan-Hai-Huan to Newchwang ; and 
what steps Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to take to secure the predomi- 
nance of British influence on the direc- 
torate of the Northern Railway! 


Mr. BRODRICK: According to the in- 
formation received from Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Peking, Hu-Yu-Fen has been 
dismissed, and has been succeeded as 
Chief Director of the Northern Railways 
by Hsu, Chang-Yi remaining Assistant 
Director. With regard to Mr. Kinder, 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot believe 
that such a demand for his dismissal, if 
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made, wil] be acceded to in view of the 
difficulty which would thereby be caused 
in the matter of the recent arrangement 
for the prolongation of the Northern Rail- 
way to Newchwang. The matter is being 
closely watched by Sir Claud MacDonald. 


YANGTZE-KIANG VALLEY. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he will pre- 
sent to Parliament a map showing the 
exact territories included in the pledge 
of the Chinese Government not to 
alienate the Yangtze-Kiang Valley? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Such a map could 
not be presented without the consent of 
the Chinese Government, and the terri- 
tories comprised in the pledge are suffi- 
ciently defined for the purposes which 
Her Majesty’s Government have in view. 


INLAND REVENUE OFFICIALS AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny): 
I beg to ask Mr. Attorney-General for 
Ireland whether Government employés, 
such as officers of the Inland Revenue, 
are eligible for election and to sit as 
District Councillors or Town Councillors 


under the Local Government (Ireland) 
Act? 


Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL For IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Arxixson, Londonderry, 
N.): There is nothing in the Local 
Government ([reland) Act or Orders to 
disqualify any of the officers referred to. 
Their eligibility will depend on the Rules 
of the service to which they respectively 
belong. 


REWARDS FOR SERVICES IN CRETE. 

Mr. HOWELL (Denbigh Boroughs): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether, in view of his 
statement that it is intended to reward 
a certain number of officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and men for their services 
in Crete, especially those present during 
the outbreak on 6th September last, he 
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will also consider the claims of the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers ; and whether considera- 
tion will be given to the fact that this 
regiment was employed for two years 
maintaining order in Candia under very 
trying conditions, and was in conse- 
quence deprived of any chance of active 
service in the Soudan? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: It is the duty of the 
Secretary of State, in consultation with 
the Commander-in-Chief, to submit 
names to Her Majesty for rewards, and 
this is done after the fullest considera- 
tion of al] claims. It is not desirable to 
discuss the claims of individuals by ques- 
tions and answers in this House, 


ARMY MEDICAL REPORT. 
Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, whether the Army Medical Report 
is printed, and when it will be in the 
hands of Members? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The Army Medical 
Report will, I hope, be in the hands of 
Members on Friday morning. 


THE BRITAIN FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham): I 
veg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether he can say when the 
Britain Friendly Society was founded, 
when it was dissolved, and what its 
assets were at the time of its dissolution ? 


THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (for Mr. Hansury): The 
Britain Friendly Society was registered 
on the Ist March, 1895, and has ndt been 
dissolved. 


ACCRINGTON INCOME-TAX 
COMMISSIONERS. 


Sir J. LEESE Lancs,  Accring- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary 


to the Treasury whether he can give 
the names and addresses of the Income- 
tax Commissioners acting for the district 
which includes the Accrington Parlia- 
mentary division; whether he will state 
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by whom, and when, and in what man- 
ner, in each case, the said Income-tax 
Commissioners were appointed; anl 
whether any statutory meeting has been 
held within the last five years; and, if 
so, on how many occasions, and to whom 
notices to attend such meetings were 
sent, and by whom the said meeting or 
nieetings were summoned ? 


Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (for Mr. Hansury): The 
present Income-tax Commissioners for 
the division of Blackburn, in which 
the town of Accrington is situated, 


have been appointed in the usual 
manner by the Land Tax Com- 


lmissioner for the county of Lancaster, 
whose last meeting for this purpose was 
held on 14th January 1897. The 
meeting was summoned by notice in the 
* London Gazette,” under the provisions 
of 5 and 6 Vict., cap. 35, sec. 4. For 
the further information asked for, I 
must refer the honourable Member to 
the Clerk to the Commissioners, Mr. 
D. B. Woodfall, of 2, Richmond Terrace, 
Blackburn. 


Mr. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs): Is 
the right honourable Gentleman aware 
that considerable inconvenience is 
caused to the Land Tax Commissioners 
owing to the manner in which the meet- 
ings are convened? Will the Government 
take steps to see that proper notice is 
given of all meetings ! 


THe FIRST COMMISSIONER of 
WORKS: I must ask the honourable 
Member to give notice of that Question. 


CAVAN LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. DALY (Monaghan, S.):I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the Chief Land Com- 
missioners who sat at Cavan during the 
present month to hear appeals increased 
the rents fixed by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners in several cases, and reduced 
the rents in none, and that the increase 
of rent in some cases was only 6s. ; 
whether this increase carried _ costs 
against the tenants; whether he is 
aware that Chief Commissioner O’Brien 
dissented from the decisions; whether 
the Court Valuers were examined upon 
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oath and in open court; and if the 
majority of the Chief Commissioners 
fixed the rent at figures submitted by 
the Court Valuers in every case? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to tus 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. GeraLtp W. Batrovr, Leeds, Cen- 
tral): The total number of cases in 
which fair rent appeals ‘were heard by 
the Land Commission sitting at Cavan 
during the present month was 30. Six- 
teen of the appeals so heard were from 
the Orders of the Civil Bill Courts; in 
nine of these cases the fair rent as fixed 
by the County Court was increased; in 
one the fair rent was reduced; and in 
six cases the fair rent was affirmed. Of 
the 14 cases in which appeals were 
against Orders of the Sub-Commissions 
the fair rents as fixed by the Sub-Com- 
mission were increased in three cases, 
and in nine cases the fair rents were 
affirmed. In one case the Order dis- 
missing the application to fix fair rent 
was aftirmed by the Chief Commission, 
and the remaining case was one of 
“True Value.” In two of the above 
cases the increase in the rent was 6s., 
which represented an increase of nearly 
i3 per cent. in each case. I have for- 
warded to the honourable Member a 
printed memorandum containing the 
general rules as to costs upon re-hear- 
ings in fair rent eases. Mr. Commissioner 
O’Brien dissented from the decision of 
his colleagues in eight cases. The 
Court Valuers are not in any case ex- 
amined in open Court, and the majority 
of the Commissicners consider they 
should not be so examined. In none 
of the cases referred to was the rent 
fixed at the actual estimate of the Court 
Valuers. 


FREE MEDICAL ATTENDANCE FOR 
POSTAL OFFICIALS. 

Caprain DONELAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster-General, whether he 
is aware that established officers in pro- 
vincial head post offices in Ireland, as in 
Youghal, Mildeton, Fermoy, Dungarvan, 
Belturbet, Kilrush, Westport, hLetcer- 
kenny, etc, are denied free medical 
attendance, while those in larger offices, 
as Dublin, Cork, Queenstown, Belfast, 
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Limerick, and Waterford, enjoy this 
privilege, provided their salaries do not 
exceed £150 per annum; and whether 
steps will be taken to place all estab- 
lished officers in provincial offices in Ire- 
land upofi the same footing in this re- 
spect ? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (for Mr. Hanscry): ©The 
appointment of a medical officer 
to the Post Office at provincial 
towns is sanctioned only when there are 
at least 19 or 20 officers in the town who 
would come under the medical officer's 
charge. Whenever the numbers at any 
town amount to the required minimun 
steps are taken to obtain the services ct 
a duly qualified medical officer. 


BOXING DAY PAY AT THE GLASGOW 
POST OFFICE. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-General, if 
he will state why the course adopted at 
the Glasgow Post Office in 1892, in re- 
gard to the treatment of and the pay- 
ment for Monday, the 26th December, 
instead of Sunday, the 25th of the same 
month, was departed from in 1898; 
whether, in view of the fact that it is 
contrary to official usage to withdraw a 
privilege once enjoyed, the Postmas-er- 
General will reconsider his decision in 
repiy to a memorial relating to this 
matter, which was presented by several 
sections of the Glasgow Post Office staff 
in December last, and thus restore the 
concession granted by Mr. Arnold Mor- 
Jey ; and whether the clerical staff of the 
General Post Office, London, were 
granted a holiday on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, while the Savings Bank staff have 
been promised an extra day’s holiday 
during the year in lieu of being allowed 
off on the 27th December? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (for Mr. Haynury}: The 
staff at the Glasgow Post Office 
have been paid for attendance on 
Sunday, December 25th, 1898, precisely 
the same as the staff at all other pro- 
vincial offices in the kingdont. They are 
allowed four public holidays a year eor- 
responding to the four Bank Holidays 
in England and Ireland, and as they had 
already received four holidays for 1898, 
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453 Casey Estate, 
Monday, Deceniber 26th, was treated as 
an ordinary day. Under any other 
arrangenicnt the staff at Glasgow would 
have received more favourable treatment 
than the staff in other parts of the 
United Kingdom, and the Postmaster- 
General saw no reason for renewing the 
exceptional treatment they received in 
this respect in 1892, especially as higher 
rates of pay are now given for attendance 
on Sunday, Christmas Day, and New 
Year’s Day. The facts respecting the 
holiday on the 27th December for the 
clerical staff of the General Post Office, 
London, and of the Savings Bank De- 
partment are correctly stated, but the 
concession was granted only so far as 
the public service permitted, and pro- 
vided no additional cost was incurred. 


RURAL POSTMEN IN IRELAND. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-General, 
whether, in view of the extra weight of 
post bags, and the extra distances to be 
travelled by postinen in Ireland in con- 
sequence of the house to house delivery 
of rural districts, it is intended to allow 
rural postmen, and éspecially those of 
long service and of advanced years, to 
have at their own expense, or to be 
provided by the Post Office, some sort 
of vehicle for the conveyance and expedi- 
tion of the mails? 


THe FIRST 
WORKS = (for 


COMMISSIONER or 

Mr. Hanbury): The 
arangements for extending the house 
to house delivery in the rural 
districts of Ireland have involved the 
employment of a large number of addi- 
tional postmen, but the limits of weight 
and distance observed in laying out foot 
posts have not been increased. In cases 
where the weight to be carried or the 
distance to be travelled is too great for 
aman on foot, allowances are made to 
postmen in Ireland, as in England and 
Scotland, to enable them to provide a 
horse and cart for use on their rounds. 
Postmen whose duties do not exceed the 
powers of a man on foot, but who 
having vehicles of their own are desirous 
of using such vehicles at their own ex- 
pense, would be allowed to use them on 
application, provided they left no house 
on their appointed round unvisit#d, and 
observed the prescribed hours. 
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SALE OF HAWICK BURGH PROPERTY. 


Mr. JOHN WILSON (Govan): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether he 
is aware that the Town Council of 
Hawick recently disposed of a property 
in that burgh by public sale for £2,185, 
and that one of the conditions of sate 
was an understanding that if the pur- 
chaser did not get a-licence for this 
property within two years, that what- 
ever was paid over £1,200 would be re- 
turned; and whether, if the facts are 
as stated, the action of the Couasil is 
illegal} 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. G. 
Murray, Buteshire): No, Sir, I am not 
aware of the circumstances; and I have 
always refused to give legal opinions in 


answer to questions in this House. The 
validity of any contract can be tested 


in the proper court by any person having 


an interest to sue. 


Mr. WILSON: But are not the facts 


as stated in the question? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I do not 
know the facts, and if I did I should 
not give an opinion upon them. 


CASEY ESTATE, QUILTY, CO. CLARE. 

Mr. JAMESON (Clare, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
is aware that considerable arrears of 
poor rate accrued upon the Casey Estate, 
Quilty, county Clare (the holdings on 
which are nearly all under £4 valuation) 
while that property was in the Court of 
Chancery, and still remain unpaid, not- 
withstanding numerous applications for 
payment to the Receiver General and 
the District Receiver by the Kilrush 
guardians through their solicitor; and 
whether he will cause the attention of 
the Chancery Court to be directed to 
the matter? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed by the Registrar of the Land 
Judge’s Court that the estate referred 
to has been out of the courts since July, 
1896. I have no information that the 
facts are as stated in the first para- 
graph, and in any case the matter is 
not one in which the Executive Govern- 
ment could interfere. 
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GIPSY ENCAMPMENTS ON ESSEX 
COMMONS. . 

Mason RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the damage done by gipsies 
camping on the commons and derelict 
land of Essex; and whether the Home 
Office can take action in the matter; 
and, if not, what autherity has power to 
deal with the nuisance? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. Wurrs 
Riptey, Lancs., Blackpool): My atten- 
tion has not been called to any instances 
of damage such as the honourable Mem- 
ber refers to; and I fear that, in any 
case, the matter is not one in which 
the Home Office can take any action. 
Provision is, however, made in the Com- 
mons Acts for the regulation of com- 
mons, and if nuisances of a sanitary 
nature are caused they can “be dealt 
with under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1885. Otherwise the mat- 
ter can be dealt with only under the 
ordinary law by the local police or by 
the owners of the soil or the persons 
entitled to common rights who may, 
when the facts admit of it, enforce their 
ordinary civil remedies. 


CONTINENTAL FLOWERS BY PARCEL 
POST. 

Mr. CROMsiE (Kincardineshire): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmas- 
ter-General, whether the British Post 
Office Authorities have been returning 
to their senders registered packages 
of flowers from the Continent ; and what 
is the reason of the recent difficulties 
which the British Post Office have thrown 
in the way of the postage of flowers? 


THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (for Mr. Hansury): As 
already explained in this House, 


the Post Office does not refuse to 
accept boxes of flowers sent from abroad 
when the proper channel—the letter 
post or parcel post—is used. It is 
only when they are irregularly sent by 
sample post that they are stopped and 
sent back. The transmission of con- 
signments of cut flowers by sample post 
has never been provided for by the 
Postal Union, though the post offices of 
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some Continental countries have been 
in the habit of allowing packages of 
flowers to be sent to this country by 
sample post, though not bond fide trade 
samples. An endeavour was made at 
the Washington Congress of 1897 to 
alter the regulations of the Postal Union 
so as to establish the practice, but the 
Union decided that no exception could 
be made in favour of cut flowers; aud 
after due notice to the post offices con- 
cerned, the Postmaster-General ordered 
that such packets when erroneously 
sent into this country by sample pest 
should be returned as prescribed by the 
Regulations of the Postal Union. It 
may be added that a protest has been 
made on behalf of flower-growers in this 
country against flowers from abroad 
being allowed to pass by sample post 
into England. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 
[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Pen- 


rith), CHarrman of Ways and Megans, in 
the Chair. | 


(In the Committee.) 


Army SUPPLEMENTARY EstTimATEs, 
1898-99. 


EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN. 
Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That a Supplementary Sum not exceed- 
ing £885,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1899, for Additional Expendi- 





ture in respect of the following Army 
Services, viz. :— 
£ 
Vote 5. Volunteer Corps, Pay 
and Allowances : } 261,000 
Vote 6. Transport and = Re- 
mounts a sui - 169,000 
Vote 8. Clothing Establish- 
ments and Services ... fs 208,000 
Vote 9. Warlike and other 
Stores eae fist ve : 630,000 
Vote 10. Works, ete. 2 97,000 
Total ...... ava ... 1,365,000 
Appropriations - in - Aid 
, (Votes 1, 9, 10 480,000 





Total £885,000” 
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Mr. J. MORLEY (Montrose Burghs) | money which has been expended in con- 
said: I had rather hoped that the Under|nection with this expedition,  al- 
Secretary would have been able by now|though some of the goods purchased 
to give me the figures he was good|by that money were not used in 
enough to promise me the other day. He | the expedition, was £391,000 ; 
gave me privately an explanation to|£215,000 is the benefit which Egypt 
show that there would be a difficulty,|derived, while £176,000 is the bene- 
but I did not at all understand, nor do|fit we derived by being able to carry 
I understand now, that it is a difficulty | troops to Crete, and by having now in 
of an insuperable character. our depét clothing and stores which were 
not expended on “the expedition. 





*Tup UNDER SECRETARY or STATE | 
ror WAR (Mr. Wynpram, Dover): Do I| Mr. J. MORLEY: I am afraid it is not 
understand the right honourable Gentle-| quite clear as to what is to be given 
man would like to have those figures| out of the British taxpayer’s pocket for 
before addressing the Committee? the current year for the —— of the 
| Nile Expedition. 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I should have liked | 
but I will not press it, to have had the| *Tus CHANCELLOR or He EX- 
cost to this country of the Nile Expedi-| C JHHEQUER (Sir Micnaz, Hicxs-Beacn, 
tion, which could easily be got by taking | Bristol, W.) : I think my honourable 


the Estimate of the past year, of the|Friend made it quite _ clear. 
financial year of 1898, and adding it to|May I remind the right honourable 
the Supplementary Estimate. ‘Gentleman of what I said last 


Session? I stated then that if Egypt 
*Mr. WYNDHAM: If it would be any | were forgiven a debt of about £800,000 
assistance to the right honourable Gentle- | Which she had contracted to us for the 
man J think I could explain this to him expedition to Dongola and for the cost 
ina very few moments. I must first of all of construction of the Abu Hamed Rail- 
ask him and the Committee to distin-| Way. in that case she would be able to 
guish between money spent on this expe- provide all the cost for the British as 
dition for Egypt and money spent of well as the Egyptian force in the advance 
which we have derived the benefit,|to Khartoum. She has done so by re- 
although the orders given may have been| paying the War Office £215,000, which 
given at the same time that ‘orders were | has been spent by the War Office for 
given in respect of the Soudan Expedi-| that purpose. The other expenditure to 
tion. Having said that, I will give the which my honourable Friend has referred 
following figures: —In the original | Was spent by the War Office practically 
Estimate for 1897-8 there was a/|on English purposes—for purposes apart 
sum of £77.800. which is covered by|from that expedition, namely, the trans- 
saving on the Estimates of that year.| port of troops to Crete, and the pur- 
Then there is a further sum of £313,200 chase of stores and ammunition which 
of extra expenditure. The total amount| are still in hand. We have paid nothing 
which is credited to Egypt  is|for the Soudan expedition. 

the sum of £215,000, and the difference 
is represented by benefits which this} Mr. J. MORLEY : We shall, I think, 
country, and not Egypt, has received—| want to know at another period what the 
namely, facilities of transport, which I|cost of this expedition has been to 
can explain in detail, and stores and| Egypt. 

clothing which we now possess for our z 

own use in our own army. *THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The accounts are not yet 
Mr. J. MORLEY: Will the honourable | made up. 


Gentleman give the Committee a plain . 

a I Mr. J. MORLEY : That will be a matter 
figure? There must be a method of| for discussion at another period, and a 
keeping all these accounts. great many observations may be made. 
*N a ae Now, Sir, apart from the cost to the 
fr. WYNDHAM: Perhaps I may put | British Exchequer, I should like, with the 
it in this way. The total amount of| permission of the Committee, to make 
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some general observations upon the re- 
sult that has followed from this Nile 
Expedition, for which we are now asked 
to vote a sum of money. I do not pro- 
pose, nor am I inclined, to make any 
remarks upon the question that has been 
raised as to the military conduct of the 
expedition. There is no doubt, whatever 
we may think of the policy of that 
expedition, that it was conducted with 
great skill and great success. I must, 
however, be allowed to say that I think 
in some quarters, not altogether on that 
side of the House, rather exaggerated 
language was used as to the nature of 
that success, and epithets have been ap- 
plied to the General in command which 
leave me no adjective, if ever I should 
want one, to describe a Napoleon Bona- 
parte, an Alexander the Great, or a Duke 
of Wellington. As to the success of the 
troops, as to which something may 
be said on another Vote, I will only 
make this observation. If you employ, 
as you did on this expedition, large num- 
bers of black Soudanese, you thay be 
perfectly sure that, in the excitement of 
an engagement and actuated by fierce 
tribal passions, they will fall into ex- 
cesses which are perfectly natural to our 
fellow-creatures who are in a lower stage 
of moral and intellectual progress than, 
happily, we are ourselves. As to the 
question of the Mahdi’s body, we shall 
have an opportunity later on, I sup- 
pose, when we get fuller informa- 
tion, of making whatever remarks 
are necessary upon that  lament- 
able affair. i can only - say 
that that act strikes me as one 
revolting in itself, and as one which, 
doing no honour to either the good sense 
or right feeling of the authority, who- 
ever it may prove to have been, who 
gave the order, inflicts rather a blot upon 
our national character. Now, I have no 
desire whatever to tell an old story over 
again. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for example, has called me a false 


prophet. 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I think you were. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Before I sit down I 
shall have some reason to think that the 
right honourable Gentleman is the last 
person who ought to talk about false 
prophecies. We remember something 
from the right honourable Gentleman 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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last year of which I shall presently re- 
mind him. I have no desire to shirk 
one word that I ever said in this House, 
either upon this expedition or upon any 
part of the Soudan policy since it un- 
happily came into view 13 or 14 years 
ago. I do not pretend to be infallible, 
but I am impenitent. I over-rated to 
some extent, no doubt, the military diffi- 
culties of the expedition. Those difficul- 
ties, happily, have been more easily over- 
come—though at considerable cost and 
great danger and peril—than we at that 
time anticipated. My right honourable 
Friend the Leader of the Opposition, in 
his speech on the first night of this 
Session, used language which, I believe, 


slightly strengthened, represents the 
views of persons like myself. He 


said— 


“There are many of us here who, while 
quite ready to see even great responsibili- 
ties undertaken when necessity compels it, 
are somewhat bewildered when we contem- 
plate what is before us in the subjugation 
and in the defence of this vast tropical 
region. We expressed our doubts freely three 
years ago, and no subsequent military suc- 
cesses, however brilliant, have removed or 
can remove those doubts.” 





I listened to that statement of my right 
honourable Friend with great satisfac- 
tion. I should like to strengthen the 
word “doubts.” I think the First Lord 
of the Treasury, who is an expert in 
doubts, will bear me out when I 
say that when a doubt has lasted for 
three years, and when the Gentleman 
in whose mind that doubt exists cays it 
‘an never be removed, that doubt is not 
far removed from a settled conviction. I 
take it my right honourable Friend 
agrees with me, as a matter not 
o1 doubt or of contingency, but of 
settled conviction, that the views we 
held three years ago, and to which we 
gave distinctive expression in the Vote 
against the grant of money, are still 
held by my right honourable Friend 
and those who acted with him. Now, 
Sir, upon Egypt itself I should like to 
say one word, because I understand that 
there are a great many on both sides of 
the House who rather deprecate my view 
of this expedition and of the policy of 
the Soudan advance. They say: “ How 
do you reconcile your resistance to this 
policy while you are not prepared at 
the moment to urge the evacuation of 
Egypt?” I remember very well in the 
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year 1896 the honourable Member for 
Lambeth, whose experience with Africa 
is so profound, said— 

“This expedition, if successful, will tend 
to relieve all of you who are partisans for 
Egyptian evacuation of what you regard as 


a burden which the country will be well 
rid of.” 

| 
I did not think so at the | 
moment, and still less do I think 
so now. But that .is not’ the 


point on which I want to argue to-night. 
So assume, if you Jike, that the British | 
Government is going to take a stronger 
position in Egypt. I will not use such | 
a word as protectorate or annexation: | 
let us suppose that the occupation of | 
Egypt is to remain for an indefinite | 


3 2 : “a | 
time. What is the effects of the Soudan | 
advance upon that policy? 





Lord Salis- | 
bury, by approving of Sir Drummond 
Wolff's language about our continued 
presence in Egypt ten or twelve years 
committed himself to this view— 
that, in time of war, the occupation of | 
Egypt will have been a weak point, in- 
volving a perpetual drain on our re- 
sources. Then the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, only two years ago, said— 


| 
ago, 


“T do not hesitate to say that, in the in- | 
terests of England, I wish we were not in 
Egypt. Egypt throws upon us_responsibili- 
ties which, in very conceivable circumstances, | 
might become very grave indeed.” 


Now, the only observation I want to 
make upon that aspect of the Soudan | 
policy, in face of our position in Egypt, | 
is this: Will the Chancellor of the Ex- | 
chequer, or any Gentleman on _ that 
Bench, get up and say that, while the 
burden, the responsibilities, the risks, 
entailed by the occupation of Egypt are | 
heavy, they are not made much heavier | 
by your having undertaken the respon- 
sibility of a considerable empire, if not 
a great empire, in Central Africa? Can 
anybody in this House conceal from him- 
self that Egypt may, in conceivable cir-| 
cumstances, be a heavy load upon our | 
shoulders, and that Egypt, with the Sou- | 
dan superadded, is, of course, a double | 
burden? That seems to me to be a point | 
that cannot be doubted or disputed. As} 
to the contention that the Egyptian | 
frontier was in danger in 1896, we heard | 
various spurious pleas adduced at that 
time, but that particular danger was not | 
seriously pressed by Lord Curzon, nor, I 
believe, by any Gentleman now sitting 
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on that Bench. There is another cha- 
racter known in the religious world be- 
sides the prophet, and that is the 
anxious inquirer, and it is rather in the 
character of the anxious inquirer that I 
present myself here to-night. I want to 
put certain questions to the Govern- 
ment, which I hope they will find fair 
and legitimate, and the answers to 
which will shed a great light upon the 
extraordinary position in which we stand 
and on the momentous step which has 
been taken by this new arrangement in 
the Soudan. I should like to make one 
point, which, perhaps, belongs more to 
the Foreign Office than the Army Esti- 
mates, but which, I think, is relative 
and germane to my general argument. 
From first to last, I should say, we have 
never. known precisely on what ground 
we were standing. The position that we 
took three years ago was this—that the 
great lessons for all Europeans engaged 
in Africa were the necessity of concentra- 
That 
was our broad position. The Govern- 
ment argued—the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer repeated the argument, and the 
right honourable Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies used the 
same argument at Manchester a short 


| time ago—that all these operations were 


undertaken to vindicate the claims of 


| Egypt, and to meet the interests and re- 


quirements of Egypt. Well, this mask, 
if I may say so, has now been dropped, 
and we now find ourselves not at all on 
the claims of Egypt, but on objects, in- 
terests, and rights of our own. We have 
announced to the world that our title is 
not an Egyptian title, but a title by con- 
quest, and, further, we announced to the 
world and ourselves that a new and vast 
territory has been added to our domi- 
nions, over which the Queen is to be 
directly Sovereign, and for the good 
administration of which the Queen’s 
Government is to be directly responsible. 
The other day, in another place, the 
Prime Minister dealt in a rather per- 
functory way, as it appeared to me, with 
this question of your change of base—to 
use a military name—from Egyptian title 
to conquest. Surely, in this House, not 
a word has been said upon that most im- 
portant subject, and I believe the House 
of Commons would be neglecting its most 
important duty if it did not ask the 
Government—not in another place, but 
here—to throw a full light upon the 
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motives and circumstances which have 
led to this great change. The diplomatic 
and international effect is inevitably 
very important and far-reaching. Is it 
the view of the Government that the 
change of title from prior possession 
by Egypt, of whom we are the trustees, 
to conquest, alters the geographical area 
over which the paramount influence of 
Great Britain, as the trustee of Egypt, is 
to be asserted and maintained? I hope 
the Government will tell us that. I 
come now to a more immediate question. 
A most momentous step has, as I have 
said, been taken as the result of the ex- 
pedition for which the Committee are 
now asked to vote money. This is the 
language which was used the other day 
at Khartoum by Lord Cromer, in the pre- 
sence of Lord Kitchener, to the natives 
of the Soudan— 


“You see both the British and _ the 
Egyptian flag floating over this house. That 
is an indication that for the future you will 
be governed by the Queen of England and the 
Khedive of Egypt. The sole representative 
in this house of both the British and 
Egyptian Governments will be the Sirdar. 
No attempt will be made to govern the coun- 
try from Cairo, still less from London. You 
must look to the Sirdar alone for justice and 
good government.” 


I quote these words because I venture to 
predict that they will be one of the his- 
toric passages of the century which is 
now closing. They mark an absolute 
change of policy from any we have heard 
of before. Until now Parliament has had 
scarcely any information at all as to the 
conditions and particulars under which 
this extraordinary movement has been 
made, and it seems to me that there is no 
subject of current affairs upon which the 
House would more clearly prove itself to 
have given up its control over national 
policy than this, unless it insists on the 
Government stating clearly how we 
stand. There are a few legitimate ques- 
tions I should like to ask, not for the 
purpose of controversy, but for informa- 
tion. What is the exact position under 
this new arrangement which Lord 
Cromer has described of Lord Kitchener 
to the Government of Egypt? Secondly, 
what is the form and nature of control 
to which Lord Kitchener is to be sub- 
jected—if any at all—from the Govern- 
ment of the Queen, of whom he is now 
declared to be the representative? 
Thirdly, to what Department will Lord 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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Kitchener in his capacity of dictator of 
the Soudan belong, and with what De- 
partment will he report and correspond? 
The fourth question is, From what instru- 
ment does Lord Kitchener derive his 
authority? I presume it is derived 
from some kind of instrument, for no 
agent of the Queen is to be found in any 
portion of her dominions who does not 
exercise the authority entrusted to him 
from some instrument. My last ques- 
tion is—Has Lord Kitchener in his new 
apacity any instructions? When 
General Gordon went out to Khartoum, 
he had very close and very definite in- 
structions. 


Sir E, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): No; very meagre in- 
structions. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I ask whether Lord 
Kitchener has any instructions, meagre 
or otherwise. Whatever is to be said 
on the point, the Government will admit 
that this new announcement by Lord 
Cromer forces upon Lord Kitchener the 
most extraordinary position. I have 
looked through most of the infinitely 
varied and elastic forms under which our 
Iperial administration is carried on all 


over the face of the globe, and I can find 


no form which is at all corresponding to, 
or analogous to, or parallel with, the 
position which Lord Cromer’s announce- 
ment places Lord Kitchener in. I hope, 
therefore, the Government will fully and 
frankly tell us how the matter stands. 
I now turn to what is the more imme- 
diate business of this Committee—the 
question of finance. The Queen of Eng- 
land is now declared to be a sort of con- 
joint Sovereign over these territories 
with the Khedive. There is to be no at- 
tempt to govern the Soudan from Cairo. 
If this British Administrator is to do 
what he likes—I am not quarrelling 
with the arrangement; I only want to 
understand it—I presume he is to spend 
what money he likes. Are the resources 
of Egypt to bear the cost of these civilis- 
ing and humanising operations which the 
good people of this country of all poli- 
tics console themselves with hoping for 
after the carnage which took place? 
Good government, especially of back- 
ward races like those in Egypt, costs 
money. Many people think, for in- 
stance, that the administration of India 
is extravagant in view of the poverty of 
the country. It is inevitable. But 
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that the administration of this new 
country shall be good and effective. 

it is good and effective, it will inevitably 
be dear, and I want to know who is to 
provide the funds. No one expects that 
the Soudan will be able for many gener- | 
ations to come to produce out of its own 
revenue funds to meet the cost of its own 
administration. I shall put an elemen- 
tary question now. What is the Soudan?) 
I do not ask for a delimitation of boun- | 
daries; but will the Government be so) 
good as to tell us with some precision | 
what is the area designated the Soudan 
over which the Queen is to exercise an | 
effective sovereignty with the Khedive? | 
I now come to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Last year the right honour- 
able Gentleman said— 


what Great Britain will insist upon ie 





“We do not contemplate undertaking any | 
further military operations on a large scale, 
or involving any considerable expense for the 
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recovery of the provinces south of Khartoum.” | 


The right honourable Gentleman went 
on to say that a gunboat flotilla will be 
sufficient to keep the waterway clear, 
but beyond that no military operation 
south of Khartoum was anticipated by 
the Government. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : That is exactly what we 
have done. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes ; but when I heard 
those words last year I was not disposed 
to rejoice, because I knew perfectly well 





what would happen, and what has 
happened—namely, that, having set up 
this government, having made this 


claim of sovereignty, you have placed 
yourself in a position in which circum- 
stances will draw you on inevitably to 
the provinces south of Khartoum. [Op- 
position and Ministerial cheers.] Your 
own supporters cheer it. [Renewed 
Ministerial cheers.| Now, will the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer say, with those 
rampant cheers ringing in his ears, that 
this time next year no steps will be 
taken south of Khartoum? 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


CHEQUER: I did not say it last year, 
and I do not say it now. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I read the right 





honourable gentleman’s words, but what 
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will really happen will happen quite in- 
dependently of the right honourable 
Gentleman’s prophetic powers. I ask, 
with the experience of India before you, 
do you suppose for one moment that you 
will be able to keep your dominions as 
if they were enclosed in a ring fence? 
We have all been reading within the last 
few days about the movements of the 
Khalifa. You will see that circum- 
stances make it almost impossible for 
you to remain within your ring fence. It 
is no secret that there are powerful men in 
more than one quarter who announce that 
they would lke to go south of Khartoum. 
It is no secret that there are some who 
would like to go as far as Uganda. 
[Ministerial cheers, and cries of “To 
Cape Town!”] Yes, that is excellent! 
I notice the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
does not cheer and barely smiles. If you 
suffer a good deal from a Forward Party 
in India, do you suppose you are not 
going to have a Forward Party in Africa? 
You have it now. I should like to re- 
mind these Gentlemen who are looking 
forward with such enthusiasm to going 
to Uganda and to carrying the Queen’s 
dominions there, that we shall be respon- 
sible for the administration of Uganda. 


| They say—‘If we have done well in 
| India, why should we not do equally well 


in Africa?” [Ministerial cheers.]| Those 
cheers show how necessary it is for even 
responsible politicians to discriminate. 
I would like to point out three distinct 
differences between India and this new 
Empire that you propose to set up at the 
Equator. You have not a strong natural 
frontier as_India has. I do not quite 
know whether we shall be told what the 
Government reckons their frontier to 


be, but I will undertake to say 
\it is not a strong natural frontier 
such as India possesses. You have 


not, in the second place, a compara- 
tively civilised and settled population, 
but you have vast hordes of savages; 
and, thirdly, your dominions would be co- 
terminous at point after point with 
Powers who may or may not be your 
friends. You will have the most 
difficult of tasks in keeping the 
peace on your’ boundaries and 
frontiers, and everybody who gives 
the slightest consideration to it will per- 
ceive that the conditions under which 
the Government of India subsists and 
carries on its beneficent work are not 
one of them realised in the case of the 
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new India you are going to set up at the 
Equator. You take Uganda. You are 
going to undertake responsibilities for 
Uganda. As for that transaction I have 
not the slightest desire to avoid ny own 
share, for it was done by the Cabinet of 
which I had the honour to be a Member. 
But what has happened! At this 
moment there is an Estimate before the 
House for £500,000, or something like 
that, for Uganda. Do you suppose that 
next year you will not be coming down 
with another Supplementary Estimate for 
the trouble—if you are going to pay for 
it—in your newly acquired dominion? 
Our experience in Uganda and the ex- 
perience of the King of the Belgians in 
the Congo State show that all these anti- 
cipations that you will have quiet in your 
ring fence in civilising and humanising 
these wretched savages is a dream of the 
most fatuous kind. I am going to quote 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
passage as to which I am in profound 
accord with him— 


“T think we shall be wiser if we —_, 
rather to develop what we have already 


acquired than to attempt to add still further 
to the extent of our Empire. Every exten- 
sion of our Empire means an extension of our 
Army and possibly of our Navy. Our Navy 
may be increased indefinitely, subject to th 
supply of seamen, but our Army is not 
capable under our present system of indefinite 
extension. Therefore, we are endeavouring, 
as far as we can, to utilise our subject races. 
That issan excellent and successful policy, but 
it is not a policy which is capable of in- 
definite expansion, because it will be a bad 
day for this country if we trust for the main- 
tenance of our Empire and our power to 
foreign mercenaries rather than to our own 
troops.” 


That was a speech delivered a day or two 
before this new annexation, and I quote 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer not in 
any way to annoy him, but because he 
says better and with more authority than 
I have exactly what I think. I wonder 
what we are doing in Uganda? Are those 
British troops? They are our own troops 
in one sense, but are they not exactly the 
kind of troops the right honourable 
Gentleman meant when he spoke of 
“foreign mercenaries ” ? I consider that 
will be, indeed, a bad day, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said. Even 
those who know less history than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does are 
aware that if there is one lesson that 
history teaches more constantly and more 
impressively than another it is that when 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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|= empire or kingdom relies, not upon 
| its own people, but on bands of foreign 
mercenaries, its decline and fall may not 
| be rapid, but it is sure. There is one 
| other remark I should like to make touch- 
| ing a similar point, and I do not think it 
|is unworthy the attention of such a 
practical body as the House of Commons 
is. Is it good to extend these areas of 
your dominion which are only capable of 
being governed by despotic rulers? | 
cannot think that it is good. It cannot 
be good for the ruler ; it cannot be good 
for national character ; it cannot be good 
for the maxims and principles of free 
government. When you annex this great 
new territory you must recognise the 
fact that you cannot set up a Parliament 
in the Soudan. You must govern it by 
a ruler practically despotic, though, I 
| hope, with pretty firm and stiff instruc- 
| tions and supervision from this country. 
| But however all this may be, by the step 
| that you have taken, depending as it does 
upon despotic rule, calling as it does for 
enormous expenditure, involving as it 
does the use of troops which are not 
British, you are unconsciously—and 
history will mark us as having done it— 
transforming the faces and conditions of 
your Empire. There is one other point. 
Last night the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs addressed a political 
gathering. He said that in 1896 the 
Opposition was entirely against Soudan 
advance, but that now, with few excep- 
tions, the Opposition joined the Govern- 
ment in regard to the effects of that 
advance. I am not so sure of that. 
Then the right honourable Gentleman 
went on to say— 





“What the members of such a club as he 
was addressing could well do in the con- 
stituencies was to make the people understand 
that Imperialism could not be run on the 
cheap.” 


I would say that these sixty gentlemen 
who constitute the club in question could 
probably do no more foolish or unwise 
thing in the world than go down to the 
constituencies and tell them they had a 
Government which was an Imperialist 
Government, but that thev were to under- 
stand it was not to be run on the cheap. 
I would venture to say that the sixty 
gentlemen would not have to work very 
hard, because the tax collector is a more 
telling missionarv of that gospel, and they 
will learn from the tax collector, before 
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they are much older, that Imperialism 
cannot be run on cheap lines. The right 
honourable Gentleman in the same speech 
said— 


“If we pay for it now, we might depend 
upon it that posterity would reap the benefit.” 


I am quite sure if the sixty gentlemen 
should go to the constituencies with the 
lesson which the right honourable Gentle- 
man has put into their lips, they will re- 
turn to London in a much less festive 
humour than they were in, apparently, 
last night. Political friends of my own 
are constantly discussing what is to be 
the issue at the next election. Some say 
it will be on the Irish question, others 
on the House of Lords, and others on 
Protestantism. 


surprised if at the next election a jingo 


appears to the constituencies to be a| oss ee 
6d le : . ,| a fresh entanglement in the Soudan, 
statesman whose policy cannot be carried | 


out under an expenditure of less than 
£50,000,000 a year for the military 
services of the country in a _ time 
oi profound European peace. Well, 
Sir, I apologise to the Committee 
for detaining them so long, but I have 
done so because, in my view, the policy 
of the Soudan advance has been an 
error from the first, and is now drawing 
us on rapidly to new respgnsibilities, 
new entanglements and fresh outlays. 
Therefore, I renew my protest—more 
necessary now than it was then—which 
I made three years ago, and I move the 
reduction of this Vote by £300—and I 
intend to carry it to a Division, in order 
to give the Committee an opportunity 
of recording its protest. 





*Mr. BRODRICK: Mr. Lowther, the 
right honourable Gentleman has made 
a courageous speech to-night—cour- 
ageous, but, at the same time, a con- 
sistent speech. I call it a courageous 
speech, because it is a speech almost at 
direct variance with a very large num- 
ber of opinions we have heard from his 
own side in the country during the last 
few months. I call it also consistent 
because he has followed up, by a pro- 
test to-night, a variety of prophecies 
which he has made in past years, every 
one of which has been falsified by 
events. 
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My own idea is becoming | 
very clear that it will be expenditure. [| 
have had some trouble in finding a) 
definition of a jingo, but I would not be | 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: I should say, 
if I were speaking impartially, that 
every one has been fulfilled. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: Notwithstanding 
that observation from the right honour- 
able Gentleman, I think I shall be able 
to point to a few of them in which, at 
all events, I think he will admit that, 
if his opinion has not changed, events 
have shown that they have not run in 
accordance with his predictions, which 
have not been verified. I will allude 
presently to what the right honourable 
Gentleman said in 1885, but I am not 
going back to that for this particular 
purpose, but for another. I quite admit 
the change of circumstances that has 
taken place.since i885. In 1891 
I recollect the right honourable Gentle- 
man made a most vehement protest in 
this House against a small advance to 
be made to Suakin to drive away some 
of the tribes there. He spoke of it as 


likely to cause further trouble, and 
almost unlimited in the obligations it 
might entail. Now, what is the fact? 
The expedition was kept within the 
limits which were intended; about 
£30,000 was spent upon it; the tribes 
were driven back, and for the last eight 
years we have never had any trouble 
whatever in the neighbourhood of 
Suakin. Then, again, we come to 1896. 
Now, in 1896 the right honourable 
Gentleman gave full vent to his imagina- 
tive feelings with regard to the Soudan 
on the advance to Dongola. He said 
that we were undertaking financial re- 
sponsibilities which might be unlimited, 
and would probably be disastrous. He 
said, with regard to the military points 
involved, that we should have to make 
gigantic efforts. He told the Govern- 
ment that they had not properly weighed 
the situation; that we had started on 
no principle; and he said our pretexts 
were empty, and that the best thing 


they were likely to achieve’ would 
probably be to re-establish the 
Government of  Pashas_ in the 
Soudan: and he ended by saying 


that “a Ministry gone mad” would 
alone have undertaken such a policy. 
Now, Sir, I want to know, now that we 
have arrived at Khartoun, whether he 
agrees or whether he does not agree with 
our policy. Will the right honourable 
Gentleman, with the financial facts he 
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has before him, say that financially 
it has been a disastrous and _limit- 
less expedition? I want to know, from 
a military standpoint, whether he really 
says now what he said then, that it 
would require a gigantic effort on the 
part of this country? Why, the mili- 
tary force—the eight British battalions 


{COMMONS} 





—employed to carry the arms of the 
Sirdar to Khartoum were scarcely more | 
numerous than the number of troops | 
which we had to employ in Crete, about | 
which we never heard a word from the | 
right honourable Gentleman. No, Sir, 
if I may say so without offence, the! 
right honourable Gentleman shines} 
more in the region of criticism than he | 
does in the region of prophecy. But | 
we are accustomed to his ‘prophecies on | 
this side of the House. I think! 
it was at the beginning of this Parlia- 
ment, while he was telling us that our| 
foreign undertakings, especially in re- | 
gard to the Soudan, must be disastrous, 
that he told us at the same time that | 
at home we could accomplish nothing | 
because the way was blocked. Sir, we | 
have come to the House to-night with-| 
out fear for our foreign policy, which | 
has realised in the Soudan every ex- 
pectation, and which has been justified 
by the results. At home, as the House 
well knows, we are not experiencing 
undue difficulty in proceeding with our 
Measures. None the less, the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman gets up to-night, and 
as steadfastly as before—but not very 
cheerfully—continues to prophesy disas- 
ters in our foreign affairs which never 
ceme off, while promoting in all his 
speeches ‘n the country home Measures 
and a programme which will never come 
on. Well, Sir, the right honourable Gentle- 
man has complained of the reasons that 
were given for this advance in the 
Soudan. Sir, he has denied himself to- 
night one quotation which has pervaded 
most of his speeches on this subject, to 
which—-as I know his sense of literary 
finish would always prevent him from 
undue repetition—he must attach im- 
portance. I mean his favourite quota- 
tion from Lord Salisbury’s observations 
ten years ago as to the danger and the 
probable cost of recovering the Soudan. 
Well, Sir, the march of events is one 
which even an advanced Radical like 
the right honourable Gentleman must 
take some account of. He himself, in 
1885, committed himself to the view 
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that it would impossible for this country 
to take the responsibilities of going to 
Khartoum, which were beyond our 
political and military resources. Well, 
I very much doubt if they were beyond 
even the political and military resources 
of Egypt. But, at all events, no one 
in this House now contends that they 
are beyond the political and military re- 
sources of this House, or of this country. 
Well, Sir, I do not wish to-night to 
trouble the House by re-stating the 
reasons that have been put forward 
before, but I will ask the House to look 
at the whole question as it stands now. 
What change has happened between 1885 
and 1898 that makes it impossible to 
do prudently now what 10 or 15 years 
ago would have required a gigantic 
effort? Sir, we all know that the state 
of Egypt has changed. The state of the 
Soudan has changed, and the feeling of 
Great Britain has changed. When the 
right honourable Gentleman from below 
the Gangway on his side of the House 
was acting as a sorrowful comforter to his 
Friends above the Gangway in 1885, he 
had plenty of reason then for his fears 
about Egypt. In the year 1885 Egypt 
was nearly bankrupt. She could not 
govern herself, her revenues were in 
pawn, and the Government which had 
attempted to introduce all the refine- 
ments of the West had done so 
by means of the refinements of 
exaction and cruelty which are only 
known in the East. Anybody could see 
that to reduce the power of the Mahdi 
at Khartoum, as Mr. Gladstone put it, 
standing at this box in 1885, it must be 
attempted, if at all, not by Egypt, but 
by this country, and it would be absurd, 
and, more than that, it would have been 
futile, to expect Egypt to have under- 
taken it. What is the position now! 
Among the questions which the right 
honourable Gentleman has asked me to- 
night is a question with regard te the 
financial position which the Soudan is 
to occupy with regard to Egypt. Well, 
Sir, I have already told the House, in 
answer to a Question, that the cost to 
Egypt of the Soudan expedition for the 
coming year is represented by £317,000. 
I have been asked why we, who are, to 
some extent, to call the tune in Egypt, 
are not going to pay the piper. My 
reply to that is two-fold: first of all, 
as I will show the Committee in a few 


moments, Egypt is amply able to pay 
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for the Soudan herself; and, secondly, 
that the sums we have advanced in the 
last 10 or 15 years, either in protecting 
the frontiers of Egypt, or in re-estab- 
lishing the power of the Khedive jointly 
with that of the British Government 
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in the Soudan, justify us in calling 
upon Egypt now to do her share. Now, 


since 1883-84—I leave out Tel-el-Kebir 
—when we became responsible for 
assisting Egypt to protect her own 
frontiers, the cost to this country has 
been nearly 10 millions of money. The 
cost of the Soudan to Egypt will barely 
amount in the next year to the interest 
on that sum. If the right honourable 
Gentleman says that Egypt is unable to 
bear it, has he considered the changes 
in Egypt, and, if he has not, I will 
trouble the Committee to show what the 
change in Egypt in the last 10 or 15 
years has been in this respect. In the 
first place, the population of Egypt has 
developed by nearly three millions ; that 
is to say, the population which before 
was seven millions is now 10 millions. 
That is not an inconsiderable item in 
regard to this very matter in the 
Soudan, because if the estimates which 
have been taken are correct—and, of 
course, they are all estimates, for they 
cannot rest on facts—the population of 
the Soudan 15 years ago was close upon 
16 millions of souls. What that popu- 
lation is now we do not know, but un- 
less Slatin Pasha—whose other items of 
information have been so remarkably 
correct and trustworthy—unless we have 
been misinformed, and Slatin Pasha 
is entirely at fault, three-fourths 
of that population, or 75 per cent., ac- 
cording to the knowledge which Slatin 
Pasha possesses, have fallen within the 
last 12 years a prey to famine, slaughter, 
and war. Therefore, it is probable now 
that the population of the Soudan at 
present does not amount to more than 
four or five millions. Therefore, instead of 
having, as you had 15 years ago, a 
population of seven millions to conquer 
and govern, and to occupy and maintain 
authority over a country which had a 
population of 16 millions, you have now 
to consider how a population of 10 mil- 
lions can deal with a population of less 
than half that number. That is not an 
inconsiderable change in the position. 
Then, when we come to the question of 
money, how does it stand? The revenue 
of Egypt has been increased by about a 
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million and a half in the Jast 10 years, al- 
though taxes have been remitted to the 
extent of about one million. During 
that time a fund for the redemption of 
the debt has been built up to the extent 
of three millions, and there is an extra- 
ordinary reserve fund at this moment 
of nearly four millions, quite apart 
from the fund from which the 
whole of the Soudan Expedition 
expenses have been paid. And all 
this had been done, although the 
taxation per head of that population 
has been reduced 20 per cent., and al- 
though, at the same time, public works 
of magnitude to the extent of two mil- 
lions for improvements have been 
carried out, and other contracts, to the 
amount of between two and_ three 
millions more, have been entered into. 
[ will not go into other statistics to show 
the progress of Egypt, because they 
would carry me too far to-night; but I 
believe this: that you may search the 
world, and you may search the whole 
period of history, and you will not 
tind in any country in the world at any 
time so great a progress and so grea 
a change as in the course of the last 
10 years has been made in Egypt. I 
believe [ am not going one tittle beyond 
what is a fair statement—and I am not 
in any way getting up these statistics in 
order to make out a case—when I say 
that I do not think that any man 
can honestly say that a burden of 
£317,000—-for that is the estimate for 
the present year, and even that will 
leave a large surplus to the Egyptian 
exchequer—is an intolerable one to put 
upon Egypt for the recovery of her lost 
provinces. Sir, the right honourable 
Gentleman said that generations would 
pass before the Soudan could pay its 
own way. Well, I am not going to follow 
the right honourable Gentieman into the 
region of prophecy--we may sit opposite 
each 
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other in three or four years’ 
time—but I will say this—that it 
is the confident expectation of 
those best qualified to judge that 


a period of something like five years will 
see the Soudan paying its own way, un- 
less some very important and unexpected 
circumstances happen. As I have said, 
the state of the Soudan has also very 
much changed in the last 10 years. 
Well, I do not think that I need labour 
that point. Everybody knows that 10 
years ago the only idea which the Arab 
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in the Soudan had of any rule, or of any- 
thing like civilised rule, was derived 
from the rule of the Pashas, and, undoubt- 
edly, the mass of the Soudanese tribes 
were hostile to the advance of the British 
troops in 1884. But is that so now! 
iivery Member of the House knows that 
for the last 12 or 14 years the Sou- 
danese have groaned under a rule which, 
in comparison with that of the Pashas, 
was kindness itself. At al] events, the 
population grew under the Pashas and 
declined at the latter period, and the 
evidence which comes before us with 
Lord Kitchener’s advance goes to prove it 
has been received with acclamation by 
all the tribes with which he came into 
contact. One tribe alone has made resis- 
tance, and we can, 
on this, that in a few years we shall 
have the hearty co-operation of all those 
tribes who were hostile to us in 1884. 
But there has also been a great change 
in the opinion of this country. Ten 
years ago an advance into the Soudan 
would have meant the undertaking of an 
unlimited liability, and all the rhetorical 
powers of the right honourable Gentle- 
man have not succeeded in painting us 
a picture of unlimited liability to-night. 
He has vaguely talked about an advance 
into the desert, with which I will deal in 
a few moments, but the gist of the whole 
matter is this—that there was readiness 
in this country, the time was opportune, 
and there were the facilities for the ad- 
vance which the Government decided to 
make, but I do not want to base the neces- 
sity for the advance upon these points. 
I will not ask the Committee to-night to 
justify the Government simply on the 
ground of regaining lost territory, or re- 
gaining prestige or the protection of the 
frontiers of Egypt. What I ask the 
House and the Committee to consider 
is this: any Power, whoever it may be, 
who has responsibility for Egypt, has by 
necessity, in the last resort, to consider 


what should be its attitude to the 
Soudan. Sir, in all these chequered 


vears and dynasties which have suc- 
ceeded each other in the history of Egypt 
since the time of the Pharaohs, there 


has been one very prominent and un-| 


disputed fact, and that is that the pros- 
perity of Egypt is bound up and almost 
entirely depends upon the control of the 
Nile. The control of the Nile is a 
matter of great engineering skill, and 
it is not a matter of a few miles. It 


Mr. Brodrick. 
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at all events, count 
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is absolutely necessary, whether it is 
right that we should be in Egypt or 
whether it is wrong, that the rulers of 
Egypt, if they can do so, should 
have permanent and undisputed control 
of the Valley of the Nile. Of course, 
for a time, that was lost, under the 
Mahdi, and in the earlier years of the 
Khalifa, and it mattered very little if 
there was a ruler at Khartoum who was 
strong enough to act as a buffer to pre- 
vent the intrusion of other Powers, and 
who was ignorant enough to be opposed 
to all progress. But when the Khalifa 
became weak through his own exactions 
and cruelty, and his sovereignty could 
not be assured to him, then it became 
absolutely certain with the advance of 
civilisation in the West, and to some 
extent from the East and also from the 
South, that the Soudan could not remain 
permanently an oasis of barbarism in 
the middle of civilisation. Then it be- 
came absolutely certain that the Soudan 
ultimately would fall into the hands of 
some controlling Power, and it was 
equally clear that the controlling Power 
was bound to be the Power which con- 
trolled Egypt. Then, Sir, the righi 
honourable Gentleman does not accept 
the doctrine of our ascendancy in the 
Nile ‘alley. If he does not accept the 
doctrine of our ascendancy in the Nile 
Valley, then I want to know how he 
reconciles his position now with his 
actions in the late Ministry, of which he 
was a Member. Where was this feeling 
with regard to the advance on 
Soudan when the honourable Baronet 
opposite claimed for Egypt and this 
country the necessity of the control of 
the valley and the basin of the Nile? 
The right honourable Gentleman spoke 
in disparaging terms to-night of the ad- 
vance on Uganda. 


+1 
che 


Mr. §. MORLEY: That is not so. 
What I said was that the results which 
had followed in Uganda showed that, 
although we went there with the best 
possible intentions, they had not been 
realised. 





*Mr. BRODRICK: I think the right 
' honourable Gentleman made it clear to 
everybody that Uganda was a very sore 
point with him. 





Mr. J. MORLEY: 


| the exact 
| opposite. 


I said 
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*Mr. BRODRICK: At any rate, the; Mr. J. MORLEY: I am sorry to inter- 
right honourable Gentleman used it as|rupt my right honourable Friend, but 
an illustration of the dangers of these|that was not quite my point. It was 
advances, and I want to know why was | this—whether he considered what he now 
1. that when he was responsible in the| calls the accentuation oi the old title 
Ministry which took the first step with | affects at all, and if so how it affects, 
regard to the Uganda Railway, he did| any territory which is not within the 
not then object. Undoubtedly the step! Sirdar’s province; I mean the territory 
was decided upon by the Ministry of | lying outside this new dominion of the 
which he was a Member. 
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honourable Gentleman, who is ready to, 
assent to the doctrine of the control over | 
the valley of the Nile while it is an| 
academic question, and to an advance to 
its head waters by a railway costing two | 
millions, is unwilling to assent to this 
small expenditure—is willing to wound, 
yet afraid to strike; and he throws back 
this across the floor of the House as a) 
reproach to us, when he himself has been | 
responsible, as a Member of the Govern- 
went, for steps which could only be| 
taken, and which could only be justified | 
by control being necessary in the! 
Soudan, and one of the first things they 
did upon the first symptom of trouble 
in Egypt was to increase the garrisons 
by 1,000 men. The right honourable | 
Gentleman did not think it necessary to 
protest then. We have now established 
the absolute necessity of this advance, | 
and the fact that it was well-timed has! 
been proved by the way it was carried 
out. This the right honourable Gentle- 
man calls an extraordinary and .mo- 
mentous step, and he invites us to state | 
clearly to the Committee what are the | 
answers to the various questions as to | 
the future position of the Sirdar, the | 
Governor-General, and the relations of | 
the Soudan to England. He wants to | 
know is there in the opinion of the Gov- | 
ermnent what he calls the change of title | 
from the title of Egypt to the right of! 
conquest, and whether this has added 
materially to the territorial responsibili- 
ties of the British Government. _ Sir, 
undoubtedly what he ¢alls a change of 
title could not in any respect be so, but 
it is an accentuation of title. The terri- 
tory formerly belonged to Egypt, and the 
Khedive’s troops, in conjunction with the 
British troops, reconquered it. The 
Khedive’s troops could not have under- 
taken this advance alone. Therefore the 
old title is revived, and there is the 
additional title of conquest, which I 





believe is paramount. 


The right | Queen. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: It is really very 


difficult for me to understand what the 


right honourable Gentleman means. Does 


he mean how it affects Kordofan and 
Darfur, or how it affects Khartoum 
itself? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I mean how it 


affects any territory formerly belonging 


to Egypt, or claimed by Egypt, which 
lies outside this new dominion which you 
rave just added by this advance. 
] just added by tl lvance 


*Mr. BRODRICK: The question with 
regard to what we have regained is a 
question which is not yet geographically 
laid down. What we have regained is 
undoubtedly what Egypt held, and which 
the Khalifa, whom we have conquered, 
wrested from Egypt. and_ exercised 


sovereionty over. 
Mr. J. MORLEY: Only that. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: [ think that is quite 
clear. Any territory which was formerly 
in the possession of Egypt, and has 
been more recently in the 
sion of the Khalifa, has now been 
acquired by right of conquest. What are 
the exact limits of this country are 
matters of delimitation which are being 
carefully gone into at the present 
moment. What steps we shall take to 
recover those provinces is a matter which 
exercises the right honourable Gentleman 
exceedingly. He has flooded the House 
with quotations froin the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but I think he has gone 
to» far when he invites us to assume 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
eave himself away last year when he told 
us that he would not advise any serious 
military operations south of Khartoum 


pe SSeS- 


for the recovery of lost provinces. That 
does not bind us not to go south 
of Khartoum as occasion demands 


it. We are not bound by any rule, 
and the fewer rules we niake the better. 
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It is not well to confine too closely your 
course of action, but undoubtedly the 
Sirdar will, as opportunity enables him, 
be able to use those opportunities to re- 
establish his authority over the region 
which I have endeavoured to describe a 
few moments ago. But he is not bound 
to do so by sending out gigantic expedi- 
tions at a moment when there is a large 
amount of country which he has still 
to bring into civilisation. We are 
asked what is the exact position 
of Lord Kitchener. He was appointed 
by the Khedive, under the advice of Her 
Majesty’s Consul-General, Lord Cromer. 
As regards his instructions, the Soudan 
is at present under military law. Until 
quietness has been restored, the Governor- 
General, the Sirdar, is undoubtedly un- 
fettered by any instructions except those 
of restoring order and the mainten- 
ance of the peace. When the time 
comes for setting up civil institu- 
tions further than we can do _ so 
at the present moment, the Sirdar 
will be in constant conference with the 
Consul-General at Cairo. The present 
Budget was settled with Lord Cromer ; 
and the Committee will readily un- 
derstand that the Budget controls the 
Sirdar’s action to a very large extent. 
We are asked, speaking generally, how 
the Sirdar will report. Undoubtedly, he 
will report to London through the Consul- 
General, who, as everybody knows, is re- 
sponsible to the Foreign Office ; and the 
control, therefore, will ultimately lie, if 
necessary, at home; though it is in- 
tended—I frankly declare it—to give the 
Sirdar, under these very difficult cireum- 
stances, and especially while the country 
is under military law, a very free hand in 
carrying out his operations. I do not 
know that there is any part of the right 
honourable Gentleman’s questions to 
which I have not alluded. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Is he appointed by 


any instrument ? 


*Mr. BRODRICK: An instrument was 
signed which is part of the agreement in 
which his powers are defined. He is 
given the Governor-Generalship of the 
Soudan, and his relations with Lord 
Cromer are explained. The right honour- 
able Gentleman spoke rather strongly 
about the establishment, under the 
British Government, of despotic rule. 
He delivered one of those sentences with 


Mr. Brodrick. 
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regard to free institutions which come 
very glibly from lips so eloquent as his. 
But I was wondering why, a few moments 
before, he had made a comparison 
between the Soudan and India, because, if 
ever there was an instance of a country 
which has gained enormously during the 
time that we have occupied it by despotic 
rule, that country is India. And why 
should we assume that the rule which has 
been so good for India, and which has 
given to her a prosperity such as no other 
Asiatic territory has enjoyed, is to be so 
subversive of all our free institutions and 
best hopes in Africa? What is good for 
the one is good for the other ; and, having 
regained this country, I do not think we 
ought, because the inhabitants are not 
fit for free institutions, to be too 
squeamish about putting them under 
despotic rule. 


Mr.. J. MORLEY: I never pretended 
that you ought to set up free institutions 
forthwith. But I argued that the effect 
of extending despotic rule was not good 
for the rulers. 


/*Mr. BRODRICK: Are we, at this hour 
of the 19th century—we, who for 150 
years have been bearing the burden of 
despotic rule over 250 millions in India, 
to shrink from governing four or five 
millions of Arabs, because it will be a 
despotic rule? I submit to the Com- 
mittee that we have nothing to apologise 
for, and that we have nothing to explain 
away in this matter. I was relieved to 
notice the right honourable Gentleman 
leaving out of his speech what he has not 
been so careful to avoid on previous occa- 
sions in the country. In some of his 
speeches he said a great deal about the 
adverse political effect which this move- 
ment would have on our relations with 
foreign Powers. I think that the events 
of the last few months have proved that 
the advance into the Soudan has been re- 
garded, I may say by every foreign 
Power, as the natural corollary of our 
position in Egpyt. I sdy that, so far 
from weakening our position, it has 
greatly strengthened our position. So far 
from the predictions of the right honour- 
able Gentleman that it would lead us into 
trouble being verified, it has relieved us 
to a large extent of very great troubles. 
I do not feel, therefore, inclined to accept 
the right honourable Gentleman’s 
strictures any more than I can accept his 
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prophecies. He has again been a prophet 


of woe to-night. He thinks that we have 
embarked on difficulties which will make 
us regret our action. But, what I sub- 
mit to the Committee is that—whatever 
posterity may say as to the wisdom, or as 
to the necessity, of the step which has 
been taken—and the right honourable 
Gentleman has twitted us with the re- 
mark that Imperialism is not cheap— 
this has been, not only the most legiti- 
mate, but the cheapest development of 
Imperialism which the present century 
has seen. The right honourable Gentle- 
man is very fond of saying that all 
empire is tainted with the lust of gold. 


I do not think he will pretend that that | 


has anything to do with the advance for 
which we are challenged to-night. We 
have expended some money; but in the 
last two years we have expended short 
of one million sterling in regaining 
that which our predecessors spent nine 
millions some years ago in losing. I wish 
that the right honourable Member for 
West Monmouth were here to-night. He 
told the House two years ago that the 
country regarded this advance with great 
and just alarm, and that, if it had the 
chance, it would condemn our policy. I 
never remember a step taken by any 
Ministry, and carried “to its conclusion, 
which secured so universal a commenda- 
tion as this advance into the Soudan. By 
a comparatively slight expenditure, by 
the prudent management and _ the 
administrative genius of Lord Cromer, 
and by the military genius of Lord 
Kitchener, we have redeemed vast 
territories from barbarism, and ransomed 
five millions of human beings from a cruel 
tyranny. And the timeliness of the step 
is shown by this—that it was taken not 
too soon for us to be welcomed by the 
population whom we had come to free, and 
not too late to avoid the complication 
which might have arisen if this territory 
had been encroached upon by others. For 
these reasons, instead of thinking, as the 
right honourable Gentleman thinks, that 
it is a matter for explanation and apology, 
I put it to the Committee that these 
events have been a bright page in our 
African history—a page which entitles us 
to the confidence of the House of 
Commons, and which, when the con- 
sequences are fully developed, will, I 
believe, secure for us the continued 
support of the country. 
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*Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) : 
I cannot pretend to follow the elaborate 
and eloquent speech to which we have 
just listened, but, as on former occasions 
[ have ventured to express an opinion ad- 
verse to this policy of advance into the 
Soudan, I cannot remain silent to-night 
while I still hold the same views which I 
formerly entertained. In spite of every- 
thing waich has been said by my right 
honourable Friend — and, indeed, 
confirmed in some respects by his 
words—my belief is that the step 
which has been taken, and which 
has been crowned by military  suc- 
cess, is open to adverse criticism, and 
| is, in my judgement, to be condemned in 
‘the interests both of Egypt and of Eng- 
| land. I am quite aware that mine may 
; be a solitary voice on this occasion. 
| Nothing succeeds like success, especially 
military success; and if you can add 
that the military success has been gained 
cheaply, you have achieved the crowning 
glory. But the immediate success of the 
Sirdar against thé forces arrayed against 
him is not a final fact. I would remind 
those who are so rejoiced over what has 
happened that it is admitted by those 
who took part in the campaign that the 
battle was not free from peril, but that at 
a critical point it was exposed to great 
danger, on which it is not now desirable 
to enlarge, though everyone conversant 
with the history of the campaign readily 
and frankly acknowledges it. The 
Under Secretary dilated at great 
leneth—--I do say at unnecessary 
length—upon the progress which 
has been inmade in Egypt since it 
came under what may be called our pro- 
tection. But that progress was accom- 
plished without any advance in the 
Soudan. It was accomplished under 
conditions of external peace, which Lord 
Salisbury enforced as much as Mr. Glad- 
stone; because Lord Salisbury, perhaps 
more than Mr. Gladstone, opposed the 
suggestion of any attempt to recapture 
the Soudan. You have re-established the 
finances, and you have established just 
conditions of society in Egypt, whilst 
you kept your activity within Egypt. 
And I cannot; in respect of this point, 
pass away from it without adding this: 
You have made Egypt financially pros- 
perous ; there may have been a great 
increase—there has been a great increase 
—in the population; but, in spite of all 
that you have done, you have failed in 
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this, as all will admit—Egypt is now less 
capable of standing alone than it was 
when you first attached her. [Murmurs 
of dissent.] How can this be questioned! 
When any suggestion is made of leaving 
Egypt, it is immediately replied, “ Egypt 
vannot stand alone.” She did stand alone 
before you went in, but under the pro- 
gress which you have caused her to make 
she is less capable of standing alone than 
when you went there. That is a fact 
that you may accept, because it is a fact 
that you cannot deny. It is said, and it 
is a phrase which I have heard before, 
that whoever knows the history of Egypt 
knows that the prosperity of Egypt de- 
pends entirely upon the command of the 
Valley of the Nile. What is exactly 
meant by the command of the Valley 
of the Nile? My right honour- 
able Friend referred with great know- 
ledge to the history of the country—a 
history which runs back beyond that of 
any other nation, for thousands of years. 
During how many of those thousands of 
yvears—3,000, to go no further back— 
have the rulers in Egypt possessed that 
control of the Valley of the Nile, of which 
you now talk? For not one-tenth of that 
time have the ruling powers in Egypt 
been possessors, in the sense in which you 
now employ the phrase, of control over 
the ‘Valley of the Nile, and never once 
have they been imperilled in consequence. 
To say that Egypt is the Nile, and the 
Nile Egypt, in the sense in which the 
phrase was used by a noble Lord in the 
country, is about as ratignal as to say 
that England is France, and France Eng- 
land. We have had control over the 
greater part of France during a period 
relatively to our common history as great 
as that during which the rulers of Egypt 
have had control over the Valley of the 
Nile. History shows that the necessity 
for this control is absolutely fictitious, 
and the progress of this campaign has 
shown that Egypt itself is in no kind of 
peril from any advance from that part 
of the Soudan. You have done it cheaply, 
but at the same time you have thrown » 
considerable sum on the finances of 
Egypt. You have spent £10,000,000 in 
building up Egypt. You may have no 
difficulty in meeting the sum you have 
thrown upon Egyptian finance ; but the 
extraordinary revenue of Egypt is not 
sufficient to meet the balance of your 
expenditure. Whatever the sum that 
Egypt may be called upon to pay—if it 
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is only £300,000, and it will probadly 
be more—she will have to pay it, with- 
out getting one pennyworth of advantage 
for it; and, therefore, in the interest of 
Egypt, you have taken a step which is 
not really to its interest. If Kgypt is to 
have the burden of defending this posses- 
sion, and of civilising and controlling it, 
with its undeterminable borders, then I 
say you have thrown on Egypt in the 
future a burden from which no compensa- 
tion whatever will be derived by the 
fellaheen of the country, and one which 
will be very difficult to meet out of the 
resources of that country. The Under 
Secretary has explained the very extra- 
ordinary arrangement which has been 
arrived at in the Soudan. We have what 
he has announced as an accentuation of 
title; I should have said we had re- 
ferred the right of possession to a differ- 
ent cause. At first we heard a good deal 
about Egypt having had possession of 
certain provinces, and about her having 
lost that possession, and then, with the 
assistance of this country, having re- 
sumed those possessions, and it was said 
that the title to these possessions dated 
back to the original possession. That 
argument might do for certain portions 
of the Soudan. But the extremely 
southern portions ®f it had been captured 
by the emissaries of the Khedive just 
about five years before they were aban- 
doned, and a claim to these southern- 
most provinces, based on a title aban- 
doned five years after their capture and 
then neglected for more than 14 years, 
is not a very solid one. I rejoice 
at the statement of the Under Secretary, 
because it sweeps away all these false 
pretensions of previous title, and places 
it upon the solid ground of conquest ; 
and as long as you can keep it you have 
got a right upon which you can rely. But 
now that you have got possession, and 
intend to keep it, how is the country 
going to be administered? It is a kind 
of condominium, anu a condominium in 
this extremely singular position, that it 
will be regulated by one authority, and 
paid for by another. That, at all events, 
is the forecast. I doubt whether that 
forecast will be realised. I think the 
burden will be distributed, and will have 
to be shifted from time to time. The 
Sirdar is a despotic ruler, and, neces- 
sarily, as my right honourable Friend 
said, there must be a despotic ruler. How 
does he get the appointment? He is 
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appointed by the Khedive, on the advice 
of the Minister and Agent of Her 
Majestv’s Government. That is to say, 
practically he is chosen by us. There is 
no doubt that the budget of the Soudan 


for the coming year will be thrown 
upon Egypt. How is that Budget 
to be regulated? My right  hon- 
ourable Friend said it was to be 
regulated and settled by the Consul- 


General and Agent at Cairo—that is, by 
us. We, in fact, regulate and prescribe 


all that shall be done; the man who does | 


it shall be our man, although he holds 
rank under the Khedive; the Khedive’s 
subjects will have to pay for it, and the 
Khedive’s Ministry will have to assent 
to everything we order. That is a very 
curious position, and it is a new position 
as respects other countries, and as re- 
spects our iinternational situation. So 
much for the situation as regards our 
people; but looking at it as regards 
Egypt, who can honestly say that Egypt 
is benefited by the arrangement? As to 
getting anything in the way of revenue to 
pay expenses out of the Soudan, my right 
honourable Friend might have looked to 
the experience of the King of the Bel- 
gians in the history of the Cengo State. 
{t has been continuously said that the 
Congo State would in a few years pay its 
way, and yet from the beginning it 
never has paid its way; in spite of Royal 
and national subsidies, it has gone on 
repeating its deficit year after year, and 
has piled up a debt. The resources of 
the Congo State are doubtless as good, 
if not better, than those of the Soudan, 
and the Congo is free from surrounding 
difficulties. Internal difficulties there 
are in plenty, but in the Soudan you have 
surrounding as internal difti- 
culties. The notion that you are going 
to make anything out of this part of 
Egypt is, I am persuaded, a most mis- 
leading one. You are going to do this 
and that; you are going to the Cape, 
and so on; in fact, it is said that we are 
going to establish a vast India in Africa. 
As my right honourable Friend observed, 
the fascination of this picture of another 
India is considerable. You have not in 
India, as my right honourable Friend the 
Under Secretary said in a burst of rhe- 
toric, been for !80 years ruling 250 
millions, but, still, there is a great fasci- 
nation in the government of India. 
What, however, are the three things 
which, as my right honourable Friend 


well as 
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opposite said, distinguish the position of 
India? In the first place, it is surrounded 
by natural boundaries, and, in conse- 
quence, there has been no difficulty of 
interference by other nations; in the 
next place, you have got a large settled, 
industrious, and organised population. 
You can do a great deal with a people 
like that. You can give them the benefits 
of peace ; you can enable the population 
to develop; you can secure them the 
| benefits of civilisation, and they will 
prosper, and you will prosper with them. 
|Is any single one of those conditions 
| satistied in the Soudan? The people 
| have not the same civilisation, they have 
not risen to the same height, there is a 
very deficient agricultural population, 
and you would get but the smallest possi: 
ble return in what are called Soudanese 
goods, which have no real commercial 
value. Then you come into competition 
with Abyssinia, and, if you are going on 
with this dream of getting down to Cape 
Town, you will encounter Germany, Bel- 
gium, and France, not to speak of the 
native tribes. Is our position in other 
parts of the world so good that we gain 
anything by going in for this enterprise, 
which we shall have to keep up probably 
now tuat we have begun it, in which we 
lock up our forces, when we might use 
them to so much better purpose 
elsewhere? We have heard a good 
deal during the last two or three 
years about China. In China you 
have a country realising in some re- 
spects the conditions to which I have re- 
ferred in respect of India. Is your arm 
strengthened in China by the fact that 
you have got these forces locked up in 
Africa? 





*Sir E. DURNING-LAWRENCE (Corn- 
wall, Truro): Yes. 


*Mr. COURTNEY: Is 


your arm 
strengthened in China by the inter- 
national jealousies which have been 


aroused by our action in the Soudan? My 
honourable Friend may probably have an 
opportunity presently of proving his 
position. To me it is clear that as we 
have fought we shall probably have 
to fight in the near future, in the 


Soudan. We have fought, and succeeded 
by a combination of English and 


Egyptian troops. 
do without that 
talk of making 


Do you think you can 
combination? You 
another India, and 
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of making it without the ripest 
which prevail in India. In Indi 
itself you have an army which is 
not a small one. and you are bound 
to keep there about one-third of 


your army in English soldiers? You can- 
not rest secure if you are going to main- 
tain such a position in the Soudan with- 
out having there about the same pro- 
portion of your army, and in cases of 
difficulty you may have to have a larger 
proportion. You would, therefore, compel 


yourselves to lock up your army when+waters of the Nile. 


you may want all your energy, all your 
power, all your resources to maintain 
what is absolutely necessary to you else- 
where. That is not to the interest of this 
country. I, for my part, am impenitent 
in my opinion as to the impolicy of this 
expedition. I am not going to shrink 
from the opinion that I entertained and 
still hold because, so far, your efforts 
have been crowned with success. Success 
is the poorest possible reason for beliey- 
ing in a policy which has not yet been 
tried except at its beginning. Probably, 
for many years to come, those who think 
that the prophecies of the past have been 
falsified by what has nappened may re- 
joice in their present convictions. Others 
would prudently suggest to them to wait 
until some further development before 
being quite sure. I am not myself in 
the least daunted in the conviction which 
I held three years ago, when this policy 
was begun. I entertained it strongly 
then, I entertain it as strongly now, and, 
entertaining it so strongly, I could not 
refrain from saying these few words, 
and expressing the opinions I have. 


*Srr E. DURNING-LAWRENCE (Corn- 
wall, Truro): I rise, Sir, to contend 
for a few moments against what I 
consider to be a fallacy on the part 
of my right honourable Friend (Mr. 
Courtney) as to the Nile and Egypt. 
He says that for 3,000 years the rulers of 
of Egypt were not dependent for their 
existence upon holding the Valley of the 
Nile. He might have said 6,000 years 
with equal accuracy. The truth of the 
matter is that a certain factor has arisen 
which has made it compulsory for us now 
to recognise that the Nile is Egypt 
and Egypt is the Nile, and that factor 
is the advance of engineering skill and 
scientific knowledge. My right honour- 
able Friend is not an engineer, and it is 
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engineering that has changed the situa- 
Mr. Courtney. 
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tion. I ventured to say, speaking in 


| March 1896, that it was quite within the 


powers of a foreign engineer to so divert 
the waters of the Nile that Egypt should 
be rendered almost a desert. When I 
said those words in 1896 there were some 
people who doubted whether I knew what 
I was talking about or whether what I 
had stated was a fallacy. A year later 
an horourable Member repeated my 
words, and many French newspapers dis- 
cussed the question of diverting the 
And after a little 
more time had passed we found that the 
French had sent an expedition to Africa, 
the object of which was to seize the 
upper sources of the Nile. And those 
who take the trouble to read Major 
Marchand’s speeches will find that he 
said that it was in his power to divert 
the waters of the Nile at the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, so that the land there should be 
fertile while Egypt should be a desert. 
Was it not worth while that we should 
spend both time and money in order to 
prevent an operation such as_ that 
which, in the opinion of Major Marchand, 
would render Egypt a desert! The 
object of our expedition was, as the 
right honourable Gentleman has said, to 
take away the Khalifa’s power and secure 
the Soudan. Not that there was any 
danger of the Dervishes diverting the 
waters of the Nile, but as there are 
no engineering difficulties in the way 
there was danger that a civilised power 
might do so. That, I think, answers the 
objection of the right honourable Gentle- 
man. If Egypt can be rendered a desert 
by the diversion of the waters of the 
Nile, then we are bound to help her to 
obtain possession of those provinces 
which contain the sources of the Nile. 
And surely it is not too much to ask 
that Egypt herself should contribute to 
that object! My right honourable 
Friend has said that the battle of Om- 
durman has increased the difficulties of 
this country abroad, and that our posi- 
tion in China may be challenged because 
of the battle of Omdurman. I should 
imagine that my _ right honourable 
Friend is the only man who thinks that 
that is a fact. I know some thing about 
China, and I know what the feeling 


in China is and was, and I know 
what feeling has been aroused at 
this moment in every part of the 


world by the battle of Omdurman. 
What did the Emperor of Germany say! 
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He said that the battle of Omdurman 
was not of less importance than the 
battle of Waterloo. That is the state- 
ment of the Emperor of Germany, and 
he has acted upon that opinion, and he is 
ready to support us in China. Why? 
Wholly and solely because of the battle 
of Omdurman. And it was the battle of 
Omdurman that settled the pacification 
of Crete. And thus, so far from increas- 
ing the difficulties of this country, that 
battle has enormously decreased them in 
every part of the world. My right hon- 
ourable Friend the Member for Bodmin 
is a practical man. But the right 
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honourable Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Morley) I have always regarded 
as a philosopher. I consider that 


a philosopher has no concern with 
facts, because, if the facts do not suit 
the philosophy, that is the fault of the 
facts and not of the philosophy. When 
I hear the right honourable Gentleman 
talking of facts I always dream of philo- 
sophy. When he quotes history I think 
that history is one of the most fallacious 
things in the world, because when the 
history which he quotes was written, 
there had not arisen anything approach- 
ing the present conditions of modern life 
and modern scientific knowledge, sud 
things have therefore greatly changed 
since those classic times. It is 
such men as the right honourable 
Gentleman who speak the greatest fal- 
lacies, and are likely to commit the 
ereatest follies. The present condition 
of affairs has justified the action which 
the Government took in this matter, 
becatise their action was taken neither 
too soon nor too late. Was there any 
arriére pensée in the action of the 
Government? Remember, we just ad- 
vanced in time to save Kassala. Had 
Abyssinia joined the Khalifa a knot 
would have been tied across Africa which 
would have been difficult to cut. What is 
the result of our advance at the oppor- 
tune moment? Abyssinia is now our 
best friend. But had it happened that 
Abyssinia had joined hands with the 
Khalifa I think that the condition of 
Egypt and the condition of England 
would have been different from what it is 
to-day. I think that I have fully 
answered the fallacies of my right hon- 
ourable Friend. 


Sm E. GREY (Northumberland, 
Berwick): I think it may probably be 
the frankest and shortest course for me 
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to take by saying at once that there 
is a difference of opinion existing on this 
question between myself and my right 
honourable Friend the Member for 
Montrose. It is true that in 1896 we 
both voted in the same lobby on this 
Question, but we also both made 
speeches in the same Debate, and, 
though I do not think it is necessary 
that anyone should spend too much 
labour upon justifying their own con- 
sistency, I have referred to the speech 
I made in that Debate in 1896, and I 
find there are opinions in that speech 
which make it necessary for me, even 
on so comparatively insignificant a 
ground as that of my own consistency, 
to support the Government on this oc-~ 
casion. I need not labour that point 
by going into the reasons which I then 
gave for voting against the movement 
which the Government proposed to 
make at that time, because I also dealt 
in that speech with the larger issues 
which might arise afterwards, and which 
would lead me to take a very different 
course. Those larger issues have arisen, 
and it seems to me that this expedition 
into the Soudan, which has always been, 
in my opinion, sooner or later inevitable, 
has now been proved to have been not 
only inevitable, but to have been timely 
and opportune. Having said so much, 
I should like to say here that there were 
one or two things in the speech of my 
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right honourable Friend the Mem- 
ber for Montrose *to which I 
listened with great attention, and 
in which I[ think there was a 


great deal of force. We have lately 
been indulging in a period of very great 
expansion. We have also incurred very 
great expansion of expenditure, and I 
am inclined to think that my right hon- 
ourable Friend was perfectly right when, 
in discussing what might be the probable 
issue at the next election, he put the 
question of expenditure in the forefront. 
I am inclined to think, also, that the 
right honourable Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer agrees with him 
on that point. That does not dispose of 
this question, but it does make it neces- 
sary that those of us who have supported 
certain movements of expansion should 
be prepared to show, in dealing before 
the country with this question, that we 
are men of moderate minds who are 
aware of the risks and the responsibali- 
ties and the expenditure which are en- 
tailed. We must be prepared to justify, 
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by moderate language, the expansion 
which has taken place, and in such a case 
as this we must be prepared to justify 
it, I consider, by showing that it was 
inevitable. Only in that way can we 
give such guarantees for our prudence 
in the future as will prevent the country 
from thinking that all those who advo- 
eate Imperial expansion are rash men 
who would lead us into financial diffi- 
eulty. It is to that point I propose to 
address myself. .And I would remind 
the right honourable Gentleman oppo- 
site who has spoken that I think it is 
unwise at this moment to dwell too 
strongly on how little this expedition 
has cost. It is quite true that the 
expedition has been exceedingly efficient 
and that it has been done at exceedingly 
small cost, but the end of the expendi- 
ture is not yet. In all these cases of 
extension of territory we have to be pre- 
pared to meet an expenditure which, in 
the long run, exceeds the estimates which 
have been made for what would be 
necessary. On the question of prophecy, 
which is germane to this point of ex- 
penditure, I think right honourable 
Gentlemen opposite have more reason 
at present to be cautious than my right 
honourable Friend the Member for Mont- 
tose. How far his prophecies may or 
may not come true is still a matter of 
opinion, and may still have to be dis- 
covered in the future; but there is one 
prophecy of .the right honourable 
Gentleman opposite which has already 
proved to be untrue. That is the prophecy 
made at the beginning of this policy, 
that we should not have to pay. I re- 
member, I think it was in 1897, that my 
right honourable Friend the Member for 
Montrose, when it was a question of 
making a loan to Egypt of the money 
which was required, raised the point of 
whether in the end it would not be 
eurselves who would have to pay, and 
Lord Curzon, who followed him in the 
Debate, asked him if he really asked 
that question seriously. I do not know 
whether my right honourable Friend 
asked it seriously or not, but it did 
seriously come true that we had to pay. 
That is my reason for being cautious 
in prophecy. Having said so much, I 
do feel that the difference of opinion 
between myself and my right honourable 
Friend, which has existed for some years 
past, as to the policy of this matter has 
hecome a little academic. The country 
is committed to this policy. In my 
Sir EB. Grey. 
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opinion it has been inevitable that it 
should be. My right honourable Friend 
believes it. was not. inevitable, but I 
think that even he must think that it 
has become.inevitable. We cannot draw. 
back. It is no longer a new question 
to us. If that be so, our difference of 
opinion is. one which relates more to the 
past than I think it can do to the future. 
Really what becomes interesting at this 
moment is not the question of difference 
about policy,as to whether this expedition 
ought or ought not to have taken place, 
but what is the settlement that is going 
to be made in the Soudan? At what 
pace can we proceed? What will be the. 
boundary limits? I wish we could have 
more information. given to us in regard 
to these questions, but I sympathise 
with the difficulties of my right honour- 
able Friend opposite when he was pressed 
to say exactly what the administration 
of this territory was to be, as to how far 
it was to be considered Egyptian, or 
how far it was to be considered English 
territory. I sympathise with him be- 
cause a few years ago, when it was my 
duty to stand on the other side of the 
Table, my honourable Friend the Mem- 
ber for Northampton displayed great 
curiosity upon this point. He wished 
to know where it was that the boundaries 
of the British sphere of influence left 
off, and where it was that the boundaries 
of Egyptian territory began. I sym- 
pathised with him immensely. So much 
did I sympathise with his desire for that 
information that it was to me a 
source of constant distress that I 
was unable to give it to him. 
At that time the Khalifa was in occupa- 
tion of these territories, and it was 
obviously impossible to say what the 
final settlement was to be. But 
one thing I felt from the beginning, 
and felt always when my honourable 
Friend addressed questions to me, and 
that was, whatever the final settlement 
was, the territory of Egypt and the terri- 
tory of Great Britain in the Nile Valley 
must be conterminous. That point is 
nearer a settlement than it was, but it is 
a point which cannot be settled yet. It 
is still too soon for it to be settled. It 
is a point that may give rise to a diplo- 
matic question, with which the Govern- 
ment of the day alone can deal, and all 
we can insist upon at the present moment 
is that those territories must be conter- 
minous. We are, however, obliged» to 
admit that it is still too soon to define 
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the limits distinctly on the respective 
sides. I cannot, therefore, make the 
inability of the right honourable Gentle- 
man opposite to give us definite informa- 
tion on that point a reason for not sup- 
porting the Government on this parti- 
ewar Vote. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
Ido not understand the term “ contermi- 
nous.” 


Sm E. GREY: I am afraid the hon- 
ourable Gentleman is asking the old 
question again. He wants to know where 
is the line to be drawn. I am still in 
the same position that I was before. 
The question where Egyptian territory 
leaves off and British territory must be- 
gin applies to the whole of the Nile 
Valley. Now, Sir, as to the reason why 
this policy has been inevitable. It has 
been inevitable really on two grounds..It 
has been inevitable on the ground of the 
interests of Egypt, and it has been inevi- 
tuble on the ground of the interests of 
If it were part of your 
policy, and if you believed it to be practi- 
cal to withdraw from Egypt, if you be- 
lieved it to be practical to withdraw from 
Uganda, then you might disinterest your- 
self in the Soudan, and this might be re- 
garded as a policy of a wanton expan- 
sion of power. Since when have we had 
a free choice in this matter? Not for 
years. We entered Egypt years ago, and 
when the late Liberal Government came 
into power, I held that they had no free! w 
choice as regards Uganda, because British 
interests had already gone there, and 
turned the country upside down, or, at 
all events, made settlements which it 
was impossible for us to ignore. That 
being so, it was impossible to re-open 
these two questions, so, I think, we were 
bound to go on to consider this question 
of the Soudan. Take the interests of 
Egypt alone. My right honourable 
Friend the Member for Bodmin makes 
light of the interests of Egypt in the 
Nile Valley. He says the idea that 
Egypt must have control of the Nile is 
something which is disproved by history, 
because Egypt never has had for any 
lengthened period in her history full con- 
trol of the Nile. As regards the engi- 
neering question, my right honourable 
Friend was answered by the honourable 
Member who followed him, on that side, 
in this Debate. The control of the Nile 
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is necessary to Egypt to-day in a way 
which it never has been before. The 
possibility of danger to the interests of 
Egypt in the Nile Valley, rendered pos- , 
sible by engineering science, is such as 
has never existed before, and the condi- — 
tions are entirely altered. But I do not 
base this objection solely on the ground 
of the danger of the Nile being diverted 
by engineering power. There is another 
thing certain to come if the Soudan fell 
into the hands of another Power not 
friendly to Egypt, or not directly inter- 
ested in the prosperity and welfare of 
Egypt. That Power in the Soudan would 
have to use the upper waters of the 
Nile for irrigation purposes, entirely irre- 
spective of Egypt. That would be a 
most legitimate use of the upper waters 
of the Nile, but the using of the upper 
waters of the Nile for the irrigation of 
the Soudan would have a serious effect 
upon the possibilities of irrigation in 
Egypt. I maintain that that question of © 
irrigation alone renders it essentially 
vital in the interests of Egypt that the 
control of the Nile, as a whole, should 
remain in the hands of a Power which is 
directly interested in the welfare of 
Egypt itself. Without that we have no 
security for the industries of Egypt. Now 
the question which has really arisen is 
this. The one point remaining in doubt 
was how long the Khalifa’s power was 
likely to last, how soon would it break 
up? As long as that question.was not 
answered in the affirmative, so long as it 
was believed that to crush the Khalifa 
would have taken a great effort and a 
great expenditure of money and of time, 
the question of the Soudan might have 
been left as it was. But the moment it 
became apparent to anybody that the 
Khalifa’s power was on the wane, that it 
could be upset and destroyed easily, then 
it was perfectly certain that some Power 
would have to step in and occupy the 
Soudan. The natural Power to do that 
was Egypt. Egypt had the resources, 
Egypt had the money, and, I believe, 
Egypt desired to do so. We were in 
possession as Egypt’s trustee, and if we 
had done nothing, after it was once 
proved that the moment had come, then, 
I say, we should have been in this posi- 
tion—that, being Egypt’s trustee, we 
should not merely have been responsible 
by neglect, but we should have been re- 
sponsible by active interference, in pre- 
venting her from entering into that occu- 
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pation which was necessary to safeguard 
her own interests. That is the position 
as regards the interests of Egypt. But, 
Sir, we have had our own interests in 
‘this matter, too; and when I hear that 
our own interests—I suppose I ought to 
say our reversionary interests—have no- 
thing to do with the Soudan, I cannot help 
thinking that the right honourable Gen- 
tleman the Member for Montrose has 
pushed some of his arguments too far. I 
do not in the least admit that, because 
the Government of the Congo State was 
expensive, and in some respects disas- 
trous, therefore British and Egyptian 
rule in the Soudan would be the same. I 
refuse to accept that as a precedent as to 
what may happen in the Soudan. The 
materials and men and resources in 
money at our disposal are infinitely 
greater and superior in amount and 
quality than those at the disposal of the 
ruler of the Congo State. The Congo 
State is a vast territory which has fallen 
under the control of a Power without, 
at present, the strength to bring that 
territory into order or to do more than 
to carry on exploring expeditions in that 
colony. The whole position in the Soudan 
is different. You have guarantees of 
good order, guarantees of bringing the 
country under control, which have never 
existed, and do not at the present 
moment exist in the Congo State. My 
right honourable Friend said that India 
was no analogy to the Soudan. I admit 
it is not; but some of the arguments 
which he used were, I think, a little 
double-edged. He said there were no 
definite, natural frontiers in the Soudan 
as in India. That, I believe, is true. 
He said we should have other Powers as 
our neighbours in the occupation of the 
Soudan. That also is true. It may be 
that that renders the situation in the 
Soudan less favourable than the situation 
in India, where, as my right honourable 
Friend says, we are in a “ring fence.” 
But it is a double-edged argument. Hav- 
ing no definite natural frontiers in the 
Soudan and having other Powers as neigh- 
bours may be drawbacks—and there are 
drawbacks to everything in this practical 
world—and may even appear conclusive 
as to the course that should be taken, 
until you consider what the drawbacks 
of the alternative course are. The altér- 
native which underlies the whole speech 
of my right honourable Friend was that 
we should not have gone into the Soudan 
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ourselves, and should have prevented 
Egypt going there. Unless we retire 
from Egypt, which my right honourable 
Friend admitted the other day was not 
to be raised as a practical question at 
this moment, this question as to whether 
other Powers are likely to go into the 
Soudan tells both ways. “ Other Powers 
are in the Soudan, which has no natural 
frontier.” That may be said of nearly 
the whole of Africa. Is that a reason 
why we should withdraw and give up all 
our possessions and refuse entirely to 
compete in the development of Africa? 
If-it is a reason at all it would carry us 
that far. That we should give up com- 
petition in the development of Africa 
and give up competition for the posses- 
sion of territory in Africa simply because 
it is inevitable that there must be com- 
petition, is an intelligible policy, but I 
do not think it is a practical one. It 
would be impossible to carry out such 
a policy in this country. Individual men 
may hold that it is undesirable that we 
should enter into this competition for 
the development of Africa, but that com- 
petition exists, and, being a fierce com- 
petition, it was inevitable, I think, from 
our powers, from our’ tendencies, from 
our capacities, and from our history 
that we should take some part in it. 
We cannot disinterest ourselves in it 
altogether,we were bound to take a share 
in it, and the share we have taken in it 
is one which, I think, we could not have 
avoided, and the share we have taken in 
it has not, I think, in recent years been 
in excess of that which has been taken 
by some other Powers. It is no doubt 
the case that friction in these matters 
does exist—it has caused friction with 
one other European Power. But think 
how much greater the friction would 
have been if we had embarked on the 
course of refusing to compete, if we had 
let things go so far that we saw it was 
no longer a question of whether we 
should or should not compete, but a 
question of our being excluded alto- 
geter! I hear sometimes quoted from 
the Benches behind me figures extracted 
from the Government as to what has 
been the result of our exclusion—our 


voluntary exclusion from Madagascar. 
These figures are continually used 
for the purpose of showing how 


dangerous it is that we should dis- 
interest ourselves too completely in 
the occupation of these territortes. 
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I am convinced that, with what hap- 
pened in Madagascar before us, this 
country would have gone out of hand 
altogether had there been a danger of 
our being excluded from Africa. We 
were bound to avert the danger of that 
exclusion. I admit, however, that it is 
a question whether we have gone too 
far or too fast. I think myself that 
we have gone too fast in Africa, and 
I have stated so before in this House. 
But it is not we alone that have gone 
too fast. The pace has been made for 
us by other nations. Other Powers 
have overrun vast tracts of territory 
in that Continent, and wherever they 
have gone there was a danger of the 
exclusion of British trade. The pace, 
thereforé, having been forced for us we 
were obliged to go fast while it lasted, 
or to retire altogether from the com- 
petition. I am glad to think that the 
pace has been slackened recently, be- 
cause we have come to the last of the 
dominions which can be appropriated. 
Therefore, when we are called upon to 
explain before the country why our Im- 
perial expansion is so expensive, we 
must admit that our hands have been 
forced by the pace at which other 
Powers have gone, and that the expenses 
we have incurred within the last few 
years, and the expenses we still shall 
have to incur in the next few years 
represent an outlay of capital at a faster 
rate than we should have spent it if 
we had heen left to ourselves. But_ we 
shall justify that expenditure when, as 
[ believe, within a few years these great 
territories become self-supporting. I 
cannot but believe that the great Con- 
tinent of Africa, with the vastly in- 
creased population it will be capable of 
holding when it is settled, must lead 
to a large increase in the volume of 
our trade. There is one thing I can- 
not accept, and that is the argument 
of my right honourable Friend that be- 
cause in this country we have free in- 
stitutions, because we have established 
the highest standard of civilisation that 
has ever been reached in the history 
of the world, because it is impossible 
that these territories, inhabited as they 
are by savage races, can be governed 
as we are governed, that therefore we 
should not touch them at all. I can- 
not think that the object and end of 
raising ourselves to the highest degree 
of free institutions and civilisation is 
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that we become so timid as to refuse 
to touch races still sunk in barbarism. 
I admit many things happen when we 
enter new countries which, though less 
gross and less cruel than things which 
happened in years past, still require the 
close attention not only of the Govern- 
ment, but of this House; and I would 
give the fullest time necessary for the 
consideration of those questions; but 
I cannot believe that our civilisation 
is sttch that it runs a danger of being 
deteriorated in the attempt to govern 
uncivilised races. I think that if the 
character of a great nation is in dan- 
ger of being deteriorated, it is not by 
accepting the obligations of governing 
uncivilised peoples; but it is rather by 
taking too narrow a view of the obli- 
gations of its position; it is by losing 
confidence in its own power to be just 
and to bring things right in the end, 
whatever may be the struggles in the 
beginning, and by refusing to undertake 
the new responsibilities which are after 
all inevitable in the case of an Empire 
like ours. 


Estimates. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do not think, 
after listening to the speeches of the 
right honourable Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Montrose, and of the honour- 
able Member for Berwick, anybody can 
say that the differences of opinion be- 
tween the two are only academic. I 
heartily congratulate my right honour- 
able Friend the Member for Montrose 
upon having come out from the Liberal 
official council, if my honourable Friend 
the Member for Berwick is really the 
spokesman of that council. My honour- 
able Friend told us that we were already 
committed to a certain policy, and that, 
therefore, we must go on with it. This is 
the old doctrine of continuity of foreign 
policy, and it seems that it is necessary 
that in this matter we should always 
act in the same way as the Conserva- 
tives. I am not inclined to yield to 
that. But my honourable Friend has 
admitted that in Africa we have been 
going too fast. Is he not, however, 
himself proposing that we should. go 
a bit faster? He wishes us to push 
on and take all territory between 
Omdurman and Uganda. Surely that 
is a policy of pushing on. My right 
honourable Friend gave us a new rea- 
son for this policy, which I do not 
think has ever before been stated in 
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this House, and I am bound, with all 
respect to him, to say we have not 
heard it before because it was so pre- 
eminently absurd. My right honour- 
able Friend told’ us it was absolutely 
mecessary that the Power which holds 
Egypt should hold the whole valley of 
the Nile, because he said it is possible 
that the Nile, near its sources, may ‘be 
diverted for irrigation purposes to the 
great detriment of Egypt itself. But 
we must remember thatthe Nilé has 
been flowing for thousands and thou- 
sands of years uninterfered with, and 
it is still likely to flow on. Therefore 
I say that the suggestion is pre-emin- 
ently absurd. It should also be remem- 
bered that the country in which the 
Nile rises is one vast dense swamp, and 
that fact in itself would render it most 
unlikely that there would be any di- 
version of the Nile for irrigation 
purposes. My right honourable Friend 
told us that we went to the 
Soudan because we had come _ to 
the conclusion that the Khalifa was 
so weak that he would not be able 
to resist us. It is evident, however, 
that although we have already spent 
a large sum of money the Khalifa is 
not yet subdued, for he is roaming 
about with 15.000 or 20,000 men, and 
‘we know perfectly well that the 
Egyptian troops are not able to stand 
against him and will have to be 
strengthened with an English force. 
We have not yet come to the end of 
the course. But I really do despise this 
policy of the Government, when we are 
told that we went to the Soudan because 
Egypt had once been there, and when 
we got there we intended to remain, 
that the Queen was paramount in that 
country, and yet we were going to pay all 
the cost out of the Egyptian Treasury. 
That is not fair to the two partners. 
The two partners should pay together. 
The fact is, we went there like the lion 
and the lamb. We were the lion and 
Egypt was the lamb. We sat down to 
the joint and partook of it together, but 
then told the poor lamb that she must 
really pay for the whole of it. My right 
honourable Friend the Member for 
Montrose asked a question about the 
area of this country, but we did not get 
any clear and distinct statement as to 
what was the area of the country we at 
present hold, jointly belonging to Egypt 
and to us. The right honourable 
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Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs said he eould not 
geographically tell us. That is one of 
my objections to this policy, that you 
won’t tell us what is the precise area of 
the country. Directly you get to one 
place you want to go on to another, and 
you want a free hand to spread your- 
selves all over Africa if you please. The 
right honourable Gentleman said -he 
would tell us generally what the area of 
the country was: it was what had been 
held by the Khalifa, and that that would. 
be under our joint control. But does 
the right honourable Gentleman make a 
distinction—if so, it is the first time 
that it has been made—between what 
was held by the Egypt of Ishmael] Pasha 
and what was held by the Khalifa? What 
really was done was that the Egyptian 
Government sent a few troops and occu- 
pied a few places, and in that way they 
may be said to have had control of the 
country. Yet the Khalifa did not hold 
the whole of it. I do not think that the 
Khalifa held any part of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal. Certainly he did not hold any 
portion of the western part of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal, nor had the Mahdi ever held 
that portion which we now claim. When 
we are told that a large territory is 
annexed to the British Empire, and that 
the British flag has been hoisted over it, 
the first thing we ought to know is 
what is the extent of the territory, and 
what are its boundaries. Are we only to. 
have a vague statement that we have 
got a certain portion of territory, and 
that if we can manage on the cheap to 
get a little more we will absorb it and 
take it. The right honourable Gentle- 
man the Under’ Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs twitted my right hon- 
ourable Friend the Member for the 
Montrose Burghs as to his action in 
regard to Uganda. I am bound to say 
that I did not approve of his action 
myself, but I made allowances for him. 
But possibly my right honourable Friend 
was then occupied with the whole 
burden of Irish Administration; he 
devoted himself entirely to the purposes 
of the Irish occupation—to the Irish 
Government—and to a certain extent he 
left foreign affairs to his colleagues. I 
suppose that was really the explanation 
of how he voted in favour of the rail- 
road. What I do remember is that the 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for West Monmouthshire also voted for 
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that railroad, but he miade one of the 
most powerful speeches against that line 
that I ever heard made in my life. I do 
not know much about the matter, but I 
suppose that with these lofty Gentlemen 
it becomes a question of give and take 
in regard to each other’s views. They 
went to a Cabinet meeting, and the one 
says to the other, “ I object to this, but I 
won't make a fuss.” And so a great 
deal of harm is done collectively by the 
Cabinet in matters to which some of the 
Members objected. But when we are 
told about the old title of Egypt to the 
Soudan the right honourable Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs seems to have forgotten what 
took place when General Gordon went 
to the Soudan. He issued a proclama- 
tion that the Soudan was absolutely 
independent of Egypt, and was ever to 
remain independent of Egypt. And if 
you look back at the dispatches you will 
find that that proclamation was approved 
of by our Foreign Office. And so we had 
given that pledge of absolute independ- 
ence on the part of ourselves and of 
Egypt, and on the part, on the other 
hand, of the Soudan. Then the right 
honourable Gentleman boasted we were 
so exceptionally good as to go to the 
Soudan and spend British money there 
because, as he said, there was no gold 
there. I do not know whether there is 
gold in the Soudan or not, but I think 
it is exceedingly probable that gold com- 
panies will soon be promoted in the 
Soudan. But I am bound to say, looking 
upon it as a commercial matter, it is too 
absurd that the right honourable 
rentleman has nothing to give us for 
this burglarious expedition. If I went 
out as a burglar I would attack the man 
who could least defend himself and who 
had some property, and the property he 
had about him I would take. There was 
no justification for the boast that be- 
cause there was no gold in the Soudan 
therefore we were generous and noble in 
going there. We have to look at -these 
matters on commercial grounds. I know 
the doctrine of my honourable Friend 
near me, the Member for Berwick, who 
says that we want to open up new 
markets, and profit by these new 
markets. I absolutely deny the truth 
of that doctrine. What we ought to do 
is to go to the old markets, and spend 
all our sovereigns in developing these. 
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there is some civilisation, and where 
there is a certain amount of energy 
devoted to commercial objects. If all 
our energies were applied to getting into 
the old markets I believe the result 
would be far more advantageous tous. 
Sir Robert Peel once made an observa- 
tion which should be respected by 
honourable Gentlemen opposite. Sir 
Robert Peel was respected in his day for 
a very long while by the Conservative 
Party, though I do not know what. the 
Conservative Party has come to now. 


AN HONOURABLE Member: He sold the 
Conservative Party. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes. But 
what did he say. He said in this 
House: “I am not against annexations, 
provided you annex countries where 
Englishmen can live and thrive.” He 
was against the notion of annexing 
tropical countries where there is ne 
civilisation and where Englishmen could 
not colonise. Is the Soudan going to 
pay, or who is going to pay for its 
administration? We are told that it will 
pay in some dim and distant future. 
General Gordon said it would not pay 
for many a year, and I suppose that 
General Gordon did know something. of 
the country. The right honourable 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs did not seem to quite 
understand the argument of my right 
honourable Friend in regard to the 
objection he has of having vast subject 
races ‘under us. The right honourable 
Gentleman says: “ Look at India; ought 
we not to increase such possessions?” I 
say “No,” precisely ; because we have got 
hundreds of millions of subject races at 
the present time ; we ought to set a limit 
to our responsibilities, and ought not to 
increase them. What do you do now? 
You employ men of subject races to keep 
under other subject races. That is fol- 
lowing the example of Carthage, but 
remember that the whole of the subject 
races rose up against Carthage and 
destroyed her. And that you will find 
will always be the case. I believe there 
is nothing more disastrous than toe 
employ subject races to keep down other 
subject races. But that is not enough. 
You have in India not only your own 
Indian. Army, but a very powerful 
English Army. And what is the object 
of that English Army? It is te 
strengthen the Native Army, says one, 
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Yes, but there is another object ; it is to 
prevent rebellion on the part of the 
Native forces. I remember well the 
Indian Mutiny, and I remember the 
complaint at the time was that we had 
not sufficient British soldiers in India in 
order to meet a possible rebellion on 
the part of the Native Army. And since 
then it has been urged that we should 
increase that English Army for our 
defence against possible attacks by the 
Native Army. My right honourable 
Friend complains that this system of 
employing subject races to keep under 
other subject races is a bad system ; 
that it is injurious both to the governed 
and the governors that we should estab- 
lish this system of despotism all over 
the world. We cannot treat these 
countries like our _ self-governing 
Colonies. That is impossible, and if we 
make ourselves responsible for these 
hordes of African savages we can only 
rule them with a rod of iron. The right 
honourable Gentleman the Under Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs says that we 
have a mission from Heaven—I do not 
know how it was communicated to him 

—along with the United States to 
conquer all tropical countries in Africa 
and elsewhere for their benefit and for 
our own benefit. I do not admit for 
a moment that you have any such mis- 
sion. And certainly, so far as I am able 
to understand it, when the right honour- 
able Gentleman takes upon himself to 
say that this was our mission and that 
of the United States, the United States 
have not responded by accepting any 
portion of this mission. They may take 
the Philippines, but if you think that 
the United States is going to draw the 
chestnuts out of the fire for you in 
Africa or elsewhere you are making a 
big mistake. What is the result of all 
these annexations? The Budget goes 
<up year after year. I see that on the 


present occasion we are called upon to, 


vote a greater number of men than last 
year, and possibly next year the number 
will be still greater. The expenditure 
has gone up by leaps and bounds, and 
it is really high time, if we are to sup- 
port the proposals of the Czar as to in- 
creased armaments, that we oppose these 
increases to our army and the policy 
which makes them necessary. The 
right honourable the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs twitted the 
Liberal Government with not having 
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done anything while in office to with- 
draw from Egypt. It is a very curious 
fact that M. Ribot, when Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in France, made a speech 
in the French Chamber, and the most 
important part of that speech was not 
reported in one single English news- 
paper. When Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
came in M. Ribot stated Mr. Gladstone 
had a conversation with M. Waddington, 
then French Ambassador in England. 
Mr. Gladstone in that conversation pro- 
posed that negotiations in regard to the 
evacuation of Egypt should be renewed 
between France and England on the 
basis of the Wolff Convention. | When 
Mr. Gladstone did this, Lord Rosebery 
was Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and he sent a dispatch or a 
letter to the English Ambassador at 
Paris telling him to call on M. Ribot 
and to tell him that the matter con- 
cerned him as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and not to pay any attention 
to Mr. Gladstone. 


HonocrasLte MemsBers on. the Minis- 
terial Benches: Hear, hear. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I dare say 
honourable Gentlemen opposite are 
perfectly right to cheer; they must 
look with contempt on any Cabinet— 
Liberal or Conservative—which  con- 
ducted its business on such lines as 
these. All I want to point out is that 
there was a difference of opinion in the 
Cabinet, and that Mr. Gladstone did 
his best by seeing M. Waddington and 
discussing the matter with him in re- 
gard to some arrangement being come 
to as to the evacuation of Egypt. That 
was deliberately and in the most extra- 
ordinary fashion—it seems to have even 
surprised honourable gentlemen opposite 
—put aside by Lord Rosebery. No 
allusion has been made to one point— 
which, if it were the only point, would 
lead me to vote in favour of the Motion 
of my right honourable Friend. It is 
in regard to what took place over the 
Fashoda incident. I am not going into 
the question of who had the right to 
Fashoda—whether France or England 
or Egypt. I should say that neither 
had the right to it. Undoubtedly when 
we get to questions of African titles 
there is a good deal to be said on one 
side and another. Well, the French 
were at Fasboda. I do not say who 
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was right, but I maintain that we ought 
to have discussed the question with 
France, and if we could not come to 
an agreement that we should have pro- 
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—posed some reasonable arbitration. 
What did the Government do? They 
sent an ultimatum to France. Why 


should the Government have absolutely 
refused even to discuss the matter with 
France? Have honourable Gentlemen 
opposite considered what an ultimatum 
means? When you send an ultimatum 
you must stand to it, and that means 
that if France was not prepared to with- 
draw war would ensue. Well, is it pos- 
sible to conceive anything more mon- 
strous than that two great countries 
like France and England should go to 
war on a question of the possession of 
a miserable place on the Nile? It is 
all very well to say that if we send an 
ultimatum the other side will not fight. 
But that is a very risky business. I 
believe that in all these disputes we 
ought never to put ourselves in a posi- 
tion of saying: “If you do not yield to 
us we will go to war.” We should dis- 
cuss the matter and go to arbitration. 
War was saved on that occasion by the 
attitude of France. The French had 
sense enough to see that their navy was 
not so strong as ours, and that the 
matter was not worth fighting for, and, 
therefore, they yielded. But what of 
the future?) We now have undertaken 
to build ships against all the world pretty 
well, but does it not occur to honourable 
Gentlemen onnosite that there will be, 
some day, a combination against us? 


Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES: 
The honourable Member has gone far 
away from the question. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Well I admit 
that I have. It will be said what 
ought we to do now? Ought we im- 
mediately to evacuate Egypt and the 
Soudan? Sir, I am essentially a prac- 
tical person in these matters. If you 
ask me what I should do, I reply that 
I would immediately enter into nego- 
tiations with France on the basis of the 
Wolff Convention for the evacuation of 
I am so en- 
tirely at one with Lord Salisbury as to 
the danger of our being in Egypt and 
the Soudan that he might have con- 
verted me if I had needed any conver- 
sion. I admit that it might not be 
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possible at the present moment to 
evacuate Egypt. 1 admit that it would 
be difticult for us to evacuate the Nile 
Valley from Wady Halfa up to Sobat. 
But what [ would do is this: I would 
limit our position there to the Nile 
Valley. I would not go careering about 
to Kordofan and Darfur. I would not go 
to the provinces between Sobat and 
Uganda. I would endeavour instead of 
extending our occupation, which seems 
to be the object of the Government, to 
limit that occupation as far as possible. 
{ would not go into another miserable 
partnership with Egypt or have the 
English flag floating in the Soudan. The 
Egyptian Government should be made 
solely responsible, and we should remain 
in the Soudan only so long as the 
Egyptian administration was being set 
up, and then I would retire from the 
place altogether. You say that 
we have neighbours in Darfur and Kor- 
dofan, and that they would be bad 
neighbours. We will allow that there 
are neighbours there and savage neigh- 
bours; but there will always be a cer- 
tain amount of fighting so long as you 
have a frontier there. In conclusion, I 
heartily congratulate the right honour- 
able Member for Montrose on having 
brought forward this Amendment, and 
on having nailed the flag of anti-jingoism 
to the mast. We are prepared to fight 
for that flag. We are not prepared to 
submit to the dirty Tory rag of a 
spirited foreign policy. No man can 
say that I have not the courage of my 
convictions. I have always protested 
against the whole system of annexation. 
This Amendment of my right honourable 
Friend is a protest against the tortuous 
and evasive policy by which the annexa- 
tion of that countrv was br6ught about, — 
a protest against. the ultimatum to 
France regarding Fashoda, and a protest 
against that increase of armaments 
which must be the result of such an- 
nexations. 
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Sir J. FERGUSSON: (Manchester, 
N.E.): I wish to take notice of 
a passage in the speech of the right hon- 
ourable Member for the Montrose 
Burghs. He began by saying that he 
did not intend on the present occasion 
to discuss the question of the campaign 
on the Nile, and then he proceeded to 
apply to an act which had been done 
in the campaign the epithet of revolting, 
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that it was disgraceful to the authori- 
ties, and inflicted a blot on. our 
good name. I do not think it becomes 
a man in the position of the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman to condemn in such 
unmeasured terms the act of a public 
man in whom the people of this country 
have placed the greatest confidence. I 
think it was very lamentable that the 
right honourable Gentleman should have 
used such expressions in regard to a 
matter which he himself said it was 
premature to discuss. The conduct and 
character of Lord Kitchener have 
attracted the greatest admiration in this 
country; he has added lustre to the 
Army of this country, he has been en- 
trusted by his own Government and 
that of Egypt with full powers for the 
government of the Soudan, and it does 
not become the right honourable Gentle- 
man to besmirch that distinguished 
man’s character by making premature 
remarks such as he has made in moving 
the Amendment. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: I did not charge 
the Sirdar with being responsible for the 
act. 


Sir J. FERGUSSON: The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman laid the blame 
on those in authority, and _ the 
only person in authority in: the Soudan 
was Lord Kitchener. I say that he 
ought to give credit to the distinguished 
Englishman in charge of that country, 
that there was good reason for what 
was done. The whole tone of the speech 
of the right honourable Gentleman was 
marked more by a feeling of regret that 
his own countrymen were so besotted 
that they did not take his advice than 
by any hope of carrying conviction to 
his audience. In regard to the future 
‘of the Soudan we all hope for the best, 
and that Lord Kitchener will be as suc- 
cessful in his civil administration as 
he as shown himself to be a great 
soldier and military organiser. We 
‘have been’ told that the employment 
of mercenaries had been a misfortune to 
every nation who used them. What is 
our position in India? The larger part 
of the forees which we have in India are 
native. We strengthen the native army 
by a leaven of British soldiers. It is the 
‘same in Egypt as in India, and it is a 
contradiction in terms to describe the 
employment of the natives in a country 
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to keep the peace of that country as an 
employment of mercenaries, which al- 
ways has been‘found prejudicial to any 
Power which used them. The employ- 
ment of the people of the country as 
soldiers and police does tend to popu- 
larise our rule, and if there 4s one fea- 
ture in our management of affairs that 
has been more successful than any other 
it is that we have brought the Egyptian 
Arniy into a thoroughly efficient state, 
and made the Egyptian and Soudanese 
soldiers thoroughly reliable under all 
possible circumstances, even the most 
trying. We have turned, I hope, a 
brighter* page in the history of the 
Soudan. We have reconquered the 
Soudan with distinguished success. Let 
us place confidence in those who repre- 
sent us there, and, above all, let us not 
weaken their hands by lowering them 
either in the eyes of their fellow-country- 
men or of those whom they are called 
upon to rule. 

*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
sity): Sir, we have had some very 
interesting speeches this evening from 
both sides of the House as to whether 
Egypt or England benefited, or are likely 
to benefit, by this expedition. But there 
is one aspect of the question which has 
not been touched upon, and that is the 
interests of the Soudan itself. There 
mav be, I think, some difference of 
opinion whether we, as a country, are 
likely to benefit or to suffer by the 
policy which has been adopted in rela- 
tion to Egypt; but there can be 
no question whatever that the people of 
the Soudan are sure to gain very greatly 
by the action that we have taken there. 
I rise to make that observation because 
the honourable Member for Northamp- 
ton characterised our expedition to the 
Soudan as a burglarious expedition. 
That seems to have shown that he really 
has not studied what the condi- 
tions of the history of the Soudan have 
been of late. Sir, we have lieard a great 
deal about the extension of England 
and of Germany and of France in Afric: 
of late years. But the real people who 
have made progress and taken the most 
active part in extending their influence 
throughout Central Africa of late years 
have not been the English, nor ‘the 
French, nor the Germans, but 
the Arabs. The Arabs have really 
nothing more to do with the Soudan 
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than we have ourselves. They are en- 
tirely a foreign people. ‘They have 
exploited the Soudan and ‘the neighbour- 
ing districts entirely in their own in- 
terests. They have carried havoc and 
ploodshed and slavery into regions which 
were comparatively happy, and have con- 
verted many populous and fertile dis- 
tricts almost into deserts. The effect of 
our going to the Soudan, whatever in- 
fluence it may have upon ourselves, 
certainly will be to bring peace and 
happiness and comfort to the natives 
therein; and that is an aspect, Sir— 
which I think we ought not to 
jorget—it is one of which we have 
reason to be proud. Then we are fre- 
quently told that we have subjugated 
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the Soudanese. Sir, I deny it 
altogether; so far from having 
subjugated the Soudanese, what we 


have been really doing is to free 
them from a terrible tyranny. That, Sir, 
I think, is an aspect of the case of which 
an Englishman may very well be proud. 
The honourable Member for Northamp- 
ton, we know, is not in favour of our 
presence in Egypt. He has told us that 
he would desire to see established a 
strong and powerful native government. 
Why, Sir, when has Egypt ever had a 
native and powerful government? The 
history cf Egypt goes back for many 


thousands of years, and during the 
whole of that time Egypt has been 


dominated by one foreign race after an- 
other, who have been governing the 
country, not in the interests of Egypt, 
but in their own interests, and getting 
all they possibly could out of it. And 
now, for the first time in history, Egypt 
is governed by a people whose primary 
object is to govern the country, not for 
their own advantage, but for the advan- 
tage of Egypt. Sir, what we have 
done for Egypt is one of the brightest 
pages of our history. It has been gene- 
rally recognised as such by critics 
abroad, and I’ think we may justly 
refer to it with some national pride. 
The honourable Member for Northamp- 
ton spoke of subject races rising in 
revolt, and he made a reference to the 
Indian Mutiny. Sir, where should we 
have been in the Indian Mutiny if the 
people of India had really risen in revolt? 
It was a purely military revolt, one in 
which the people took no part them- 
selves; the industrious and peaceable 
population of India never did rise against 
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us, and I am sure my right honourable 
Friend behind me (Sir J. Fergus- 
son will confirm me in that state- 
ment. If we Jook back on _ the 
history of the world, it has generally 
been the case that nations who have 
despotically governed other countries 
have in the long run suffered from having 
done so. I believe the reason of their 
failure has been that they have governed 
those subject races, not'in the interests 
of those races themselves, but in. the 
interests of the governing country. No 
doubt we afford an analogy in some 
respects very similar to those other great 
countries who have occupied a promi- 
nent position in history, because we are 
doing now very much what the Persians 
and Assyrians and Romans and other 
great conquering countries have done ; 
but I am in hopes, Sir, that we shall not 
find that we experience the same results. 
I ground this hope on the fact that while 
they one and all governed their subject 
races, not for the benefit of those races, 
but for their own benefit, we are adopt- 
ing a very different course, and although, 
no doubt, we have made mistakes, I 
believe that in our government we have 
always had it in view to ameliorate the 
condition of those whose interests have 
been bound up with our own, and under 
these’ circumstances surely we may 
hope that we shall establish a prosperous 
and permanent Empire. . 

*Mr. JOSEPH WALTON (Yorks, W.R., 
Barnsley): Questions of ‘foreign policy 
ought not to be regarded by any means 
as party questions, and I have -no hesi- 
tation in congratulating Her Majesty's 
Government on the splendid success that 
has attended their great undertaking in 
the rescue of the Soudan from the curse 
of barbarism and the curse of -slavery= 
When we undertook: the duty of being 
‘the protector of Egypt in 1882 we were 
bound to take upon ourselves every obli- 
gation, and there is no question that 
the marvellous way in which © Egypt 
has prospered, having had anarchy 
repressed, and life and property made 
secure from one end of it to the other— 
the way in which Egvpt has prospered 
during the 10 years or 12 years 
that this country has had: the protection 
of it is one of the _ greatest 
testimonies to the success and the jus- 
tice of British rule.- I, for -one, hope 
that it may not be long before there is 
a railway constructed to connect Cairo 
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and the Cape. I can conceive of no 
more civilising influence that could be 
brought to bear than the laying down of 
a railway throughout that great Conti- 
nent, which would open it up to civilisa- 
tion and to trade, and give the final 
death-blow to that cursed system of 
slavery that has so long disgraced the 
Dark Continent of Africa. Where we as 
a nation bring under our government 
peoples in any part of the world, I ven- 
ture to think that we have secured to 
them juster and more beneficial govern- 
ment than they would have if they 
passed under the rule of any other 
nation. We have the greatest and 
grandest example of just and successful 
government in connection with our great 
Indian Empire that the world can find. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose spoke of mer- 
cenaries fighting our battles. I cannot 
think that he referred, at any rate, to 
those native soldiers of India who have 
fought for us so splendidly over and over 
again. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that. 


*Mr. JOSEPH WALTON: I beg the 
right honourable Gentleman’s pardon. 
There is another question, that wherever 
populations in any part of the world are 
brought under British rule they have, 
at any rate, no protective system intro- 
duced to their disadvantage. We, having 
spent our money and shed our blood in 
the acquisition of our world-wide Empire, 
throw it open throughout every part 
equally to the trade of all nations, so 
that the teeming millions of India can 
buy whatever they need to import in 
the best and cheapest market. And 
those who are interested in the future 
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prosperity of British trade must not for- 


get that by reason of the increased 
strenuousness of the competition of other 
nations for the trade of the world, it is a 
matter of the highest importance that 
England should secure a full share in the 
development and opening up and the 
control of territory in that great conti- 
nent of Africa; because I think in that 
way, and in that way alone, shall we have 
secured to us throughout the portions 
which we govern equal opportunity to 
trade in the future along with other 
nations of the world. I have no hesita- 
tion in supporting Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in their policy in the Soudan, and 
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I venture to say that if they will only 
take up the same position in China that 
they have taken up in the Soudan they 


‘will deserve still more the congratula- 


tions of Members of the Opposition. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): Mr. Lowther, I do 
not intend to take any very large part 
in this discussion, because what I shall 
have to say will be little more than an 
amplification of what I have already said 
to the House, of the opinion I have 
already expressed to the House on the 
opening night of the Session, in words 
which were quoted to-night by my right 
honourable Friend the Member for Mont- 
rose. Sir, I am supposed to be in a 
position of some perplexity, because my 
right honourable Friend and my 
honourable Friend the Member for Ber- 
wick have taken somewhat different lines 
upon this question. My honourable 
Friend the Member for Berwick has 
never been able to take exactly the same 
view of this question from the beginning 
as commends itself to myself and most 
of my honourable and right honourable 
friends. He has to-night made a speech 
of great ability, as usual, expressing 
views with the main part of which I find 
myself in accordance. That is the worst 
of these questions of foreign policy, be- 
cause when we treat them in the 
abstract we are very much in the posi- 
tion of people looking at opposite sides 
—or not even sides so different as oppo- 
site sides might be—of the same shield, 
and it is only when we come to concrete 
cases and to details that we find any 
great reason to differ. Well, Sir, I, for 
my part, have always viewed with the 
greatest hesitation and the greatest sus- 
picion the whole of this policy of advanc- 
ing up the Nile, undertaken as it was 
under circumstances which very natur- 
ally excited doubts in our minds. We 
all remember what those circumstances 
were. We opposed it at the time, first 
of all on the ground that at that moment 
our resources were largely involved, and 
might at any day be weakened to a 
greater degree—involved in different 
parts of the world—and we were under- 
taking a new enterprise of an extent 
that we could not at the time fathom. 
It therefore seemed to us in that sense 
inopportune. Then we had such varying 
accounts given of its motives and inten- 
tions that we could not make out what 
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was the real purpose of the Government 
or the real purpose of the expedition. 
I will not go back upon that ground. 
We were also affected—at least, I re- 
member that I was considerably affected 
—by the report, I think the well- 
founded report, that the very highest 
authority on the subject, namely, ‘Lord 
Cromer himself, was not, to put it 
gently, a very ardent sy mpathiser with 
the policy which was supported by Her 
Majesty’s Government. All this contri- 
buted to make us view with dislike the 
proposal of the Government, and we ac- 
cordingly voted against it, and we have 
ever since had a somewhat lurking sus- 
picion and dislike in our minds ; I frankly 
say it. For myself, I am not one of 
those who think that this matter is a 
matter with which we have nothing to 
do. We are in Egypt, and surely it is 
time, after all these years, that we 
should be a little more clear in our 
minds than we sometimes are as to the 
actual position we occupy in Egypt. 
For my part, I agree for once with my 
honourable Friend the Member for 
Northampton—I am glad to find myself 
on this occasion in agreement with him 
—when he says that, situated as we are, 
it is impossible to think of retiring from 
Egypt. 

Mr. 


moment. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
For the moment, yes. There we are, 
and we are engaged in a great work 
there, which I am sure even my honour- 
able Friend would not desire to see 
hurriedly abandoned and left undone. I 
have always held—I do not know that 
I shall have the same acquiescence from 
my honourable Friend now—that there 
was a necessity, or, at all events, an ex- 
pediency, pointing to the influence of 
Egypt being made supreme in the Valley 
of the Nile, and that not on account of 
fantastic reasons connected with Cam- 
byses or any other more or less mythical 
personage with whom my honourable 
Friena is so familiar, but simply for the 
practical reason that it is very unde- 
sirable—a practical, and perhaps I might 
say humble, reason—that it is very un- 
desirable to allow any other European 
Power to come into the Valley of the 
Nile and. cause fresh disturbance of a 
position already delicate enough. On 
these grounds, therefore, I have been, as 
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I say, always opposed to the advance up 
the Nile, though not regarding it with 
that strong antipathy which it meets 
with in some quarters. But my great 
objection to it was really based upon 
this, that the occupation of the Soudan 
seemed to involve apparently limitless 
responsibility. I believe that grave ap- 
prehensions are entertained upon this 
ground by men who have no taint what- 
ever of timidity, by men who are quite 
in favour of the expansion of the Empire, 
and of the phrases with which we are so 
familiar, but who at the same time have 
a strong view upon this point. But the 
Government have been led on to it, stage 
by stage, and step after step, every one 
stage being perfectly natural and plau- 
sible, but leading to this stupendous. 
responsibility in ‘tropical Africa. We 
have the Soudan, we have the Niger 
district, we have Uganda, all on our 
hands in tropical Africa. Well, Sir, I 
trust that there may be, at all events, 
some consolation to be found in the fact 
referred to by my honourable Friend the 
Member for Berwick, that the map is by 
this time pretty well covered, that the 
competition to which he referred is 
pretty nearly at an end. And I earnestly 
hope that the Government—I feel sure 
that the Government—are taking every 
means in their power to advance negotia- 
tions and arrangements with France with 
regard to our frontier with their territory ; 
and once we have that settled in an 
amicable spirit—and I see no reason why 
it should not be—there is a prospect of 
comparative peace and quietness and 
easy government and administration, 
even in that vast district for which we 
have assumed responsibility. That is 
the consolation that we may have at the 
present, I think; because if we were to 
contemplate, as my right honourable 
Friend and my honourable Friend below 
the Gangway do, a series, year after year, 
of these military expeditions, and diffi- 
culty after difficulty arising, we might 
well stand aghast at the prospect before 
us. We hear a great deal of General 
Gordon’s opinion. Sir, I remember pas- 
sages in General Gordon’s diaries in 
which he protested against young Eng- 
lishmen being sent out to the Soudan, on 
the ground that it was detrimental 
to their health, both morally and 








physically. And I think I have read 
a much more striking passage, in 
which he said he _ regarded it 
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as almost impossible for any European 
Power ever to undertake the Government 
of the Soudan. Well, Sir, I hope that 
this is an exaggerated view, and I hope 
that things may, in the way I have indi- 
cated, so settle themselves that we shall 
have less trouble than otherwise might 
be expected. These are reasons, Sir, 
why so many of us cannot join in the 
exuberance, and, perhaps, to a great 
degree, thoughtless exultation over the 
result of the late military operations, of 
which, as military operations, too high 
praise cannot be spoken. ‘There is 
another aspect of the question which 
has never struck mé as furnishing a very 
forcible argument, and that is the ques- 
tion of markets. I am al] in favour of 
extending the trade of the country, and 
of finding fresl markets, but what I 
think is the danger of a good deal of 
this expansiveness which has been going 
on of late is this, that it withdraws the 
energies and thé enterprise of our coun- 
trymen from markets which they used 
to control, and which were much more 
profitable, in the vain pursuit of what is 
little more than a will-o’-the-wisp ‘in 
many cases, of a market which does not 
exist, and may not exist for many years 
to come. | No further back than this 
morning I read, as many honourable 
Members must have done, an account ¢f 
what has happened in the island of Crete, 
where it is reported that already one or 
two French and German commercial tra- 
vellers have arrived, speaking Greek 
fluently, and quite ready to snap up any 
trade that may be going in the way of 
selling agricultural implements, and per- 
forming other matters of business with 
the Cretans. Well, not an Englishman 
has yet got to the country. That is the 
case all over the world. We have neg- 
lected opportunities—we have left un- 
done the things which we ought to have 
done, and in some cases have dof things 
which we ought not to have done. Well, 
Sir, but what we have to deal ‘With now 
is really the fact—we must deal with 
and recognise ‘the fact—that we are 
there. My honourable Friend the Mem- 
ber for Northampton—I come back to 
him and make him, in fact, the founda- 
tion of my theory in this matter—he 
admits, not only that we cannot leave 
Egypt, but that we cannot leave the 
Soudan. Well, that being so, we must 
recognise existing circumstances, and if 
my right honourable Friend’s Motion 


Sir IT. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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meant that we were to retrace our steps, 
to undo what has already been done 
there, then I should certainly not have 
voted for him ; but, regarding it as a con- 
tinued protest against a policy which we 
have already expressed an adverse 
opinion upon, I have not any hesitation 
in supporting it. We are in the Soudan, 
and the task before us, whether it was 
reasonably and soberly undertaken, or 
whether it: was undertaken rashly and 
with the ceur leger which usually pre- 
cedes disaster, we must face; we must 
assume the responsibilities we have un- 
dertaken. Sir, the discussion to-night 
will, I believe, have brought out what is, 
after all, notwithstanding that the Divi- 
sion will show an apparent difference of 
opinion—what is a substantial agree- 
ment as to the immediate policy to be 
pursued. The right honourable Gentle- 
man has explained, has in some degree 
given a faint sketch of the nature of the' 
government established under Lord 
Kitchener in the Soudan. It is too 
much to expect that that should be an 
elaborate system of government. For 
the moment it is governed by military 
law, and, therefore, of an absolutist and 
wholly personal character. But a time 
will soon come, no doubt—and the sooner 
the better, for if what we hope will hap- 
pen with regard to our relations with 
France occurs, there will be less need 
for delay—sooner or later a more orderly 
and regular government will be estab- 
lished, and then I hope that we shall 
have less reason for regret, after all, than 
some of us have thought possible, in the 
condition of the great country for which 
we have become responsible. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


;SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 


ter, E.): The right honourable Gentle- 
man has possessed one method of 
keeping up the interest of his speech 
to the end which I am not fortunate 
enough to share with him. Everyone 
knows how I am going to vote, but I 
will venture to say that not a single 
Gentleman listening to the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman’s observations knew 
how he was going to vote until he told 
us in so many words, and when he did 
tell us they gave us a shock of dramatic 
surprise. The right honourable Gentle- 
man has been by some extraordinary 
ill-luck more than once during the brief 
tenure of his present position placed in 
the most disagreeable position in which 
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I think any person having to announce 
his policy in this House can be placed— 
a policy which is of a somewhat shadowy 
and nebulous kind. The person who 
pursues that policy appears to be leaning 
first to one set of supporters and then 
to another set, and seems to doubt which 
of the two or three parties into which 
his followers are divided it is best to 
rely upon, finally occupying no doubt 
the most representative position of all— 
@ position exactly in the middle between 
the two extremes..The right honourable 
Gentleman told us, I think, that he was 
opposed to this policy, but had not so 
strong an antipathy to it as some of the 
other right honourable Gentlemen sitting 
near him. So I understand the views 
of the Opposition with regard to the 
present expedition may be divided into 
three classes. There are those who dis- 
tinctly approve it; they are represented, 
and most ably represented, by the late 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
There are those who have a strong 
antipathy to it, and they are represented 
by the honourable Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Northampton and some other 
honourable Gentlemen near him; and 
then there is the large middle party— 
at least it is a middle party, but I do 
not know how large it is—represented 
by the Leader of the Opposition, who 
look upon it with a suspicion, but have 
not so great an antipathy to it as some 
other persons. I might occupy the time 
of the House with regard to the right 
honourable Gentleman’s observations 
as regards markets, a most important 
question most ably dealt with by his 
colleague who sits near him. The right 
honourable Gentleman told us that we 
are neglecting markets in Crete, of all 
places in the world, and _ elsewhere 
running after this will-o’-the-wisp of 
markets in tropical Africa. I believe 
this to be a complete delusion. I am 
not defending the want of enterprise on 
the part of British merchants—if want 
of enterprise there be—and I do not 
say that the commercial education of 
those classes interested in commerce is 
as highly developed as it is in some 
foreign countries, and I am not weigh- 
ing in the balance how much we lose by 
that inferiority ; but to tell me that we 
fail in Crete because we open markets 
in the East, South, or West of Africa, 
or that our energy in China is 
diminished by the fact that we think 
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more of Africa than we did, is really to 
ignore the most patent facts before us, 
and I do not believe there is a word of 
truth in it. Observe that the markets 
we secure, as the phrase goes, in these 
possessions or protectorates are markets 
open to the German and French com- 
mercial traveller who has just landed 
in Crete quite as much as they are to 
our own people; and if the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman was addressing those 
countries that insist on building a wall 
of protection round every acre of ground 
they acquire on other continents, I think 
he might say to them— 


- @ 
Estimates. 


“Your best interests do not lie in keeping’ 
out foreign competition, but in raising the 
quality of your manufactures so as to meet 
foreign competition.” 

Wherever our flag flies, Frenchmen and 
Germans are allowed to go in on the 
same terms as our own merchants, and 
if it be an advantage, as I think it is, 
that we should protect at all events some 
part of this great continent of Africa 
from the effect of these hostile and pro- 
hibitory tariffs, then it is a commercial 
interest of the first importance to this 
country that we should carry out that 
policy. But, after all, that is a paren- 
thesis in my speech in answer to one in 
the speech of the right honourable 
Gentleman. It is not the issue before 
us. The issue was placed in the clearest 
language by the late Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. He said that, being 
in Egypt and having for the present to 
stay there, the Soudan question had to 
be settled sooner or later, and that the 
time of its settlement depended upon 
many circumstances, of which perhaps 
the most important was the possibility 
of any Power other than Egypt occupy- 


ing a positiorf in the Nile Valley. It — 


seems perfectly clear to the honourable 
Gentleman not only that the Soudan 
had to be dealt with by Egypt, but that 
this was the time for dealing with it, 
on account of facts which were present 
to the mind of every one of his hearers. 
I wish to put to the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition these two questions—Does he hold 
that Egypt can be held by this country, 
and that if this country can be respon- 
sible for the government of Egypt it 
will permanently ignore the Soudan? 
[Sir H. Camppett-Bannerman assented. ] 
The right honourable Gentleman agrees 
with one of the propositions of the 
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honourable Baronet the late Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, that this 
country cannot be responsible for the 
government of Egypt and yet be in- 
different to the Soudan. Then I will put 
my second question. Would the right 
honourable Gentleman have waited until 
some other Power than Egypt got into 
the Valley of the Nile before action was 
taken? 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I answer that also. I said that that 
was the reason why I thought that the 
Valley of the Nile should be under the 
control of Egypt in order to prevent the 
appearance of a European Power. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The right honourable Gentle- 
man agrees with the two premisses 
of the honourable Baronet, and he 
differs from their logical  infer- 
ence. He thinks we are bound to pre- 
serve the control of the Valley of the 
Nile for Egypt, and yet he does not 
think it appropriate to make an expedi- 
tion to preserve that valley at a moment, 
perhaps the last moment, when that 
expedition could take place without 
bringing us into direct collision with a 
great neighbour. The man who can 
hold the views of the right honourable 
Gentleman and give the vote that he 
means to give is in a state which my 
plain understanding is perfectly unable 
to fathom or understand. But, after 
all, it is not my business to criticise the 
right honourable Gentleman’s relations 
either to this or that wing of his Party, 
or to discuss in detail the vote he means 
to give. It is enough for us that the 
Debate as carried on by both sides of 
the House has been the most complete 
vindication of the necessity of the policy 
which we pursued, and thit that policy, 
necessary as it has turned out to be, 
has been conducted from beginning to 
end with complete success, is a suf- 
ficient reason for our obtaining to-night 
a conclusive mark of the continued con- 
fidence of the House as to the policy of 
the Government, and in having behind 
that expression of the confidence of the 
.House the undiminished belief of the 
people of the country as to the wisdom 
of the course we have pursued. 


*Mr. C. P. SCOTT (Lancashire, Leigh) : 


I think that the dilemma _ which 
the right honourable Gentleman the 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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Leader of the Opposition has put before 
the House is no dilemma at all. The 
right honourable Gentleman has assumed 
that there is no other means by which 
we can exclude a foreign nation from 


taking possession of the Soudan than by 


ourselves taking possession. I do not 
believe that for a single moment. Is 
there no other means of coming to an 
understanding with a great and friendly 
nation than by going to war? Would it 
have been impossible even this year to 
have come to an understanding with 
France? We have heard from the hon- 
ourable Member for Northampton the 
most interesting quotation from the 
speech of M. Ribot in the French 
Chamber in January last, a quotation 
which deserves a great dea] more atten- 
tion than it has received either from the 
House or from the press of the country. 
M. Ribot says that when Mr. Gladstone 
came into office he expressed to M. Wad- 
dington his willingness to enter into a 
discussion of the question of Egypt. But 
what happened? Lord Rosebery inter- 
cepted that friendly communication, and 
informed M. Ribot through our Ambas- 
sador at Paris that Mr. Gladstone had 
been guilty of an indiscretion, that it 
was contrary to diplomatic etiquette for 
him to interfere with the conduct of 
foreign affairs. Perhaps it was, as a 
matter of etiquette, but Lord Rosebery 
took a further step. When M. Ribot 
afterwards approached him through the 
French Ambassador to ascertain whether 
he was prepared to discuss the matter, 
Lord Rosebery said, “No, not to-day, 
and not to-morrow, and when I am pre- 
pared to discuss it I will let you know.” 
I think that shows pretty clearly that 
France at that time was absolutely 
prepared to come to an understanding on 
a friendly basis with this country, that 
Mr. Gladstone also was prepared, and 


that the sole obstacle arose from 
the action of the British Foreign 
Secretary. That fact is most im- 
portant in relation to the dilemma 


which Mr. Balfour has just placed before 
us. The whole of our difficulties in 
Egypt, and in relation to any reasonable 
settlement of the question of the 
Soudan, arose from our refusal to enter 
Our 
fear with regard to the Soudan has been 
that France would be there before us. 
It is true that she did send a miserable 
expedition, a wretched band of half- 
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starved men, who arrived a little before 
we did. We have had it on the autho- 
rity of Lord Kitchener himself that if he 
had been a fortnight later the French ex- 
pedition would have been eaten up by 
_the Mahdists, and would have had no 
‘existence. There was, therefore, really 
‘no immediate danger from that expedi- 
tion, although it excited very strong feel- 
ing in this country. If we had chosen 
even then to go to France and say, 
“ Now, you know perfectly well we can- 
not allow you to control the headwaters 
of the Nile, but we are perfectly pre- 
pared to discuss the whole situation with 
you,’ do you think that France would 
have declined that proposal? There is 
not the remotest reason to suppose she 
would. She has been perfectly prepared, 
as M. Ribot told the French Chamber, to 
~do so at any time for many years past. 
Is not that a more rational policy for 
this country to take than to undertake 
an expedition which no one on this side 
of the House wished to undertake for its 
own sake, for the sake of trade, or for 
any other sake? We went to the Soudan 
because it was supposed we had to 
~prevent French interference. There 
was no reality in that menace. It only 
needed a little goodwill, a little frank- 
ness, a little willingness to act up to the 
pledges we had given in order to dispose 
of that menace, and to make a settle- 
ment of the Soudan which would secure 
absolutely and completely every real in- 
terest in Egypt, and at the same time 
save us from undertaking this enormous 
burden, which is no interest whatever of 
ours, in the centre of Africa. I do not 
think that this House has quite suffi- 
ciently realised the magnitude of the 
change which has come about in our 
Egyptian policy. The right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Montrose, in 
calling attention to it, pointed out that 
Lord Salisbury had asserted a different 


title. It is not a question of title. It is 
not a technical question at all. It isa 
difference altogether of tenure. We 


hold Egypt as the guardian of that 
country, its government, and its people. 
We have no property there, no territorial 
rights. Our flag does not fly there; it 
flies in the Soudan. That is the 
difference —an enormous difference. 
It is all the difference between 
this country having possessions in that 
part of the world and having none there 


at all. I want to know, and the House 
VOL. LXVII. [FourrH Series. | 
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has a right to know, now that we have 
virtually annexed the Soudan—for it 
is now practically the property of this 
country—whether there is any reaction 
from that decisive and momentous step 
upon our policy in Egypt? Do the old 
pledges stand? Are we to be in per- 
manent occupation in the Soudan, and 
are we prepared to be only temporary 
occupants of Egypt? This is a matter 
of supreme importance to the country. 
It is not an academic matter, but a ques- 
tion of vital consequence. There never 
has been a great debate on Egypt with- 
out some acknowledgment being made of 
the fact that our occupation is provi- 
sional and temporary, and I wish to know 
whether this is still the case. I am not 
talking about evacuation now, to-morrow, 
or next year, but the straight question 
to which I wish a straight answer is: 
Are we ever going to evacuate Egypt? 


Estimates. 


Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES : 
That question hardly arises upon a Sup- 
plementary Estimate for Army purposes. 
It is too big a question for that, and 
ought to be raised either upon the Vote 
on Account or the Foreign Office Vote. 


*Mr. SCOTT: Of course, I submit to 
the Chairman’s ruling, but I think I 
may be excused for raising the question 
during this discussion on the ground that 
there never has been a great Egyptian 
Debate without its having been dwelt 
upon. I can only trust that if it has 
no answer during this Debate we shall 
have it on no distant occasion. I think 
I have made good my point that the 
alternatives are not either to leave the 
Soudan derelict, to Jeave it a possible 
prey to some foreign Power, or to occupy 
it ourselves. There was an interme- 
diate course, possible at any time during 
the last 10 years and up to this very 
day, by which we could have secured the 
interests of Egypt and have saved our- 
selves indefinite trouble, expense, and 
danger, and that is the simple act of 
entering into friendly negotiations with 
France. 


Question put 


“That the Item for Transport and Remounts 
be reduced by £100,"—(Alr. John Morley.) 


The Committee divided: —Ayes 58; 


Noes 167.—(Division List No. 17.) 
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haw-Stewart, M.H.(Renfrew) 
Smith, Jas. Parker (Lanarks. ) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D.(Strand) 
Stanley, Hon. A. (Ormskirk) 
Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Strauss, Arthur 
Sutherland, 
Talbot, 


Sir Thomas Ww 
Lerd E. (Chichester) 


On the return of the CuHarrman, after 
the usual interval, 

Original Question again proposed. 

Motion made— 

“That the 


mounts be 
Norton. ) 


for 
by 


Item 


rk ED and Re- 
reduced 


1,000.” —(Captain 


‘Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
Mr. Lowther, the question which I have 
to bring before the Committee is one 
which deals with the insufficiency of the 
transport arrangements in connection 
with the Soudan campaign. I am pre- 
pared to admit that the arrangements 
near the front were fairly adequate to 
the situation, but the arrangements, so 
far as the base of operations were con- 
cerned, were distinctively defective. In 
the first place, I would point out how 
those arrangements were conducted. 
The sick and the wounded, after the 
battle of Omdurman, were conveyed in 
barges to the nearest temporary 
hospital at Abadia, 200 
miles distant, and thence by 
train to Assouan, and by steamer 
to Cairo. Well, Sir, they were very 
fairly looked after by means of hospital 
orderlies as far as Assouan, Assouan 
being the nearest point at which there 
were trained nurses; but south of that 
point there were no trained nurses. Now, 
Sir, I should like to ask why no trained 
nurses were sent south of Assouan. I 
shall probably be told that it was be- 
cause there was no suitable accommoda- 
tion. Now, Sir, in the campaign con- 
ducted by Lord Wolseley, many years 
ago—and it will be admitted that trans- 
port accommodation has improved since 
then—nurses went 200 miles farther 
south, there being a temporary hospital 
at Wady Halfa. Well, Sir, I contend 
that, seeing that the lines of communi- 
cation were so long—some 1,500 miles 
—a certain proportion of nurses might 
have been sent in order to accompany 
the sick and wounded from Omdurman, 


some 
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Wyndham, George 
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A. C. E. TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


or from Abadieh, to Cairo and Alex- 
andria. Sir, I now come to the more 
important point, namely, the way in 
which the sick and wounded were treated 
—and I speak more particularly of the 
sick—at the base of operations, namely, 
at Cairo and Alexandria. I recently put 
some questions in the House to the 
honourable and gallant Gentleman the 
present Under Secretary of State for 
War, though, of course, I am well aware 
that he is in no way responsible for the 
state of affairs which occurred prior to 
his coming into office. I asked him 
whether he could state if an application 
had been made by the Army Medical 
Authorities for a hospital ship in con- 
nection with the Khartoum expedition 
in sufficient time for it to have reached 
Alexandria before the arrival of the 
sick from the front. Now, Sir, in reply, 
the honourable and gallant Gentleman 





said— 
‘An application for a hospital ship was 
made by the prin¢ipal medical officer in 


Eggpt to the general officer commanding the 
army of occupation on June 27th. Both 
these officers were at that time in London. 
The general officer commanding sent forward 
the application unofficially.” 


In the first place, I object to the word 
“unofficially.” I cannot see for what 
purpose either of these officers—the 
principal medical officer and the officer 
commanding—were in London and were 
in communication with the military 
authorities if it were not for the pur- 
pose of consulting with reference to the 


campaign. But I will proceed with 
the honourable and gallant Gentleman’s 
reply— 


‘Adding that if on arrival in Egypt the 
found it necessary he would again apply 
through Lord Cromer.” 


Now, Sir, as a matter of fact, he after- 
wards applied to Lord Cromer ; but what 
I want to know is this: In the first 
instance, when the principal medical 


officer made this application, was he or 
| 
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was he not loyally supported by the 
general officer commanding in Egypt! 
If I can, I want to fix the responsibility 
upon the right shoulders, and let me 
say, in order that it may not be sup- 
posed that I have any personal interest 
in this matter, that I have lost no rela- 
tive or intimate friend in this campaign ; 
and, further, that both Surgeon-General 
Taylor, the principal medical officer, 
and Sir Francis Grenfell, the general 
officer commanding, are both absolutely 
unknown to me. But I want to know 
whether the medical officer was loyally 
supported by the general officer com- 
manding, and then I wish te know 
whether his application for a hospital 
ship was refused by the Horse Guards! 
Sir, I cannot believe that the present 
authorities—for those who are in office 
at the present moment are, perhaps, 
the ablest men we have ever had in that 
Department, men who themselves have 
had considerable experience in Egyptian 
campaigns—would take the responsi- 
bility of refusing a hospital ship when 
asked for it by the medical authorities, 
more especially when we come to con- 
sider that it is distinctly laid down in 
the regulations which govern the Army 
Medical department, that when a ship 
is engaged that ship shall be cap-, 
able of accommodating 200 beds, or 
250 if they are pushed. Let me ex- 
plain at this juncture that a hospital 
ship is not merely a ship for the pur- 
pose of conveying the sick. A hospital 
ship is practically a floating hospital at 
the base of operations. I am prepared 
to admit that the regulations contain 
the words “if necessary”; but, Sir, in 
all cases of expeditions like this, it is 
always necessary—or very nearly always 
—io have such a ship at the base of 
operations. The medical officer, I think, 
must be exonerated from any culpability 
in this matter, inasmuch as he asked 
for the ship. Now, I want to know, 
first, whether the general officer 
pressed his claim at the Horse Guards ; 
secondly, whether the Horse Guards re- 
fused it; thirdly, whether they refused 
it on the pressure of the War Office ; 
and, fourthly, on what grounds the War 
Office refused it? I shall presently 
show the disastrous consequences of 
that refusal. The medical officer, I take 
it, knew the state of affairs that 
would occur immediately after the 
battle. He knew the effects of 


{ COMMONS | 





Captain Norton. 
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hard work allied with bad water in 
a country where the germs of enteric 
fever are always dormant, and, at this 
season of the year, he knew perfectly 
well that whatever the effects of the 
battle were as regards the number of 
wounded, a large proportion of the 
European troops would be put back to 
the base of operations literally saturated 
with disease. It cannot, therefore, be 
supposed that he was not aware of the 
state of affairs which existed at the base 
of operations. Here I will proceed with 
the honourable and gallant Gentleman’s 
reply to my question— 


“Pending the receipt of such an official 
application, the general officer commanding 
was given fult powers to take up passages 
for the sick and wounded, together with their 
medical attendants, nurses, etc., on board the 
P. and O. and other passenger ships passing 
almost daily through the Suez Canal, supple- 
menting in this manner the accommodation 
afforded by the few Government transports 
allotted to this service. On the 14th of Sep- 
tember the general officer commanding ap- 
plied officially, by telegraph, for a hospital 
ship, but, since it would have taken five 
weeks to fit out and transfer such a ship to 
Alexandria, it was decided to adhere to the 
arrangement already made.” 


Now, Sir, the military authorities had 
due notice from the head of the Army in 
Egypt that the ship, in his opinion, 
would be required, he therefore applied 
again when he found it necessary: but 
what was the honourable and gallant 
Gentleman’s answer? He said that it 
would take five weeks to fit out and 
transfer such a ship. Surely it was the 
duty of the authorities at home, at any 
rate, to have had a ship fitted out, in 
order that, on a second application, that 
ship might have been forthcoming. No 
such arrangement was made, but I con- 
tend that if the ship had been fitted out 
and sent forward it would have arrived 
at the end of September. The greatest 
mortality, as I shall show shortly, took 
place in October. But even if it had 
taken five weeks to have fitted out the 
ship and sent it to Alexandria, it would 
even then have arrived in the third week 
of October, and thus a large number of 
lives would have been saved. Now, Sir, 
the reply goes on to say— 


“Four hundred and sixty-five invalids were 
conveyed by six vessels between 20th Sep- 
tember and 30th October, and all arrived in 
England considerably sooner than would have 
been the case had the hospital ship been 
dispatched.” 
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I have alreac pointed out that the pur- 
pose of the hospital ship was not solely to 
convey troopsto England. No one hospital 
ship could have conveyed the necessary 
troops to England; but I waft to ask 
more particularly how many of those 465 
invalids who were sent home died on the 
voyage or before the end of the year. 
It is a notorious fact that the Ist Grena- 
dier Guards who came to England 
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| 
j 
| 





brought home the germs of disease in| 


their constitutions, and broke down after 


more than 100 were in hospital at Roch- 
ester Row, and several died. 
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thing more was heard of the matter. 
Therefore, if the General Officer com- 
manding in Egypt had taken upon him- 
self the responsibility of telegraphing 


‘home for a proper supply of trained 
/nurses, he would not have heard any- 


thing about it, even if they had not been 
required. It may be said, why attach 
so much importance to trained nurses? 
I attach importance to trained nurses 
because it is well known in cases of 


|} enteric fever attention night and day is 
the campaign to such an extent that | 


I should | 


like very much to know if the honourable | 
and gallant Gentleman can tell me how} 


many men were lost by sickness and 


Now, Sir, I 
tion of the 

Gentleman arising .out 
that he gave me. 


asked another 
honourable and_ gallant 
of the answer 
I asked whether some 
vV or 70 officers and men were detained 
in hospital in Alexandria, with only two 
nurses, while suffering from _ enteric 
fever. 
authorities knew very well-that a large 
number of nurses would be necessary. 
Will it be contended that no nurses were 
to be obtained? I know from the very 
best authority than any number of hos- 
pital nurses could have been obtained 
from the Princess Christian Reserve List, 
and also from volunteers. I want to 
know why some proportion of these 
nurses was not sent for. I should like 
to point out how differently this cam- 
paign was managed in this particular 
respect as compared ‘with a previous 
campaign which was managed by Lord 
Wolseley. I will give a case in point. A 
man with whom I served was employed 
on the line of communication in South 
Africa, and was entrusted with the 
responsibility of the sick and wounded. 
He took upon himself the responsibility 
of telegraphing for twelve nurses. Those 
nurses arrived in due course, but upon 
their arrival it was found that they 
were not necessary, as the expected en- 
gagement did not take place. This 
officer received a reprimand for having 
applied for those nurses. What did 
he do? He took the reprimand to 
Lord Wolseley. Lord Wolseley com- 
pletely absolved him, told him he was 
perfectly right, and promised to settle 
the question himself. He did, and no- 


I have already stated that the | 


| suffering 
ques- | 


of the very first importance. It is im- 
portant that hospital nurses should be in 
attendance in order (1) that they may 
superintend the patients; (2) that the 
patients may be supplied frequently with 


jliquid; and (3) that they may receive 
disease from the date of the battle of | 
omdurman until the end of the year. 


the requisite treatment when they are 
from violent perspiration, 
ageravated as it was by the plague of 
flies at that time of the year. Well, 
Sir, I also understand that in the cases 
of enteric fever which occurred, there 
were a large number where lowness of 
temperature took place. It is well 
known that in such cases trained nursing 
is of vital importance, because it is only 
trained nurses who can enter into the 
sympathetic side of nursing. I do not 
wish to say one word against the work of 
the orderlies. These men are admirably 


| fitted for the purpose for which they are 


trained. They are trained to act as the 


| first line of defence in cases ®f sickness, 





and they perform those duties admi- 
rably ; but to maintain that they have 
any capacity for the work that trained 
nurses do is out of the question. I 
mention that because, in his reply to a 
question, the honourable and gallant 
Gentleman said that there were in Alex 
andria and Cairo 226 men and 10 women 
trained nurses. Now, I wish to point 
out to the honourable and gallant Gen- 
tleman that that is a misleading reply, 
because he must know—for these are only 
the answers which are put into his 
mouth—that the sick orderly is not a 
trained nurse, and that there were, there- 
fore, to attend to the immense number 
of sick at the base of operations only 
really 10 trained nurses to supervise or 
be responsible for those 1,080 invalids. 
Then, in reply to another question, the 
honourable and = gallant Gentleman 
said— 

“No complaints have reached us to that 
effect, namely, that there were insufficient 
nurses.” 
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Why, Sir, I have it first hand from |the meanness of attempting to economise 


people on the spot, that there was a very 
great outcry in Egypt, not only by Army 
medical officers, but by other officers, 
with reference to the state of nursing. | 
I am told that the accommodation was | 
insufficient, and that it was necessary to | 
pitch tents in the vicinity of the hospital | 
—just where tents ought not to have 
been. The state of affairs indeed was | 
so bad that officers of high rank, who 
were in a position to do so, refused point 
blank to go into hospital at Cairo owing 
to the defective accommodation. Now, 
Sir, the figures, according to ancther 
reply which the honourable and gallant 
Gentleman gave—and I hope the honour- 
abie and gallant Gentleman will admit 
that I am dealing perfectly fairly with | 
him—are as follows— 


“ Average number of patients in September 
at Cairo and Alexandria, 467; in October, 
” 
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Now, I ask the Committee to note that 
the total number in October was con- 
siderably higher than during September. 
Therefore, had the Government kept a 
hospital ship in readiness to start, that 
ship would have arrived at the beginning 
of October, and a large proportion of 
those 104 deaths would not have oc- 
curred. Furthermore, if the ship had even 
arrived during the last week in October’a 
certain number of men’s lives would un- 
doubtedly have been saved. The total 
number of patients during the months 
of September and October at the base of 
operations was 1,082. I ask the Com- 
mittee to observe the number of deaths. 
The deaths in Cairo were 67; the deaths 
at Alexandria were 37, or a total of 104. 
I submit that the number of deaths 
would not have been half as great had 
the patients been properly nursed. 
Therefore, I maintain that some 50 men 
lost their lives through insufficiency of 
proper accommodation and _ proper 
nursing, that is to say, that the medical 
arrangements in connection with 
the campaign were defective. Now, 
Sir, I have grave suspicions that the 
reason for all this is petty economy. 
and that it is in order that the country 
might be told that the campaign had 
not cost much money. Well, Sir, I 
think it is a despicable state of things 
that one of the greatest and richest 
countries in the world, having under- 
taken an expedition, should descend to 


where the lives of oilicers and men are 
concerned. We have the Prime Minis- 
ter of this great country going to a 
great banquet—and I am not going to 
say one word against the management 
of the campaign, or against the gallant 
soldier who conducted that campaign so 
successfully. My point is this: that 
either the Medical Department was not 
loyally supported, or else pressure was 
put upon them which led to this disas- 
trous state of affairs by the War Office. 
This country has been, to a great extent, 
blinded, or rather dazzled, by the bril- 
liancy of this campaign. I do not wish 
to detract in any way from that brilli- 
ancy, but I wish to say that 50 of my 
countrymen lost their lives 
through insufficient accommodation and 
want of proper nursing, and I wish to 
have the responsibility of those deaths 
placed upon the right shoulders in order 
that such a thing may not occur again. 
We are the Only nation in the world 
which has a voluntary Army, and we ex- 
pect to find recruits for it. If this 
wretched cheese-naring policy had not 


Fy , 
Teliow 


been pursued with reference to the 
medical arrangements for this cam- 
paign, I say that undoubtedly many 
of the parents of these unfortunate 


men who lost their lives would have 
been saved from aching hearts. I know 
it may be said by some that they are 
only private soldiers. Well, Sir, tha 
may be the case. 

\N HONOURABLE MemBer: The officers 
suffered as well. 


*Captrain NORTON: I am aware the 
ofticers suffered in a like degree, but if 
a large number of officers had perished, 
they are more powerful and influential, 
and there would have been a very much 
greater fuss about this matter than 
there is to-day. I am here as a repre- 
sentative of a working-class constitu- 
ency, and I know this, that the parents 
of the class from which the private 
soldier is drawn, though they may be 
less polished in manners and less polite 


in speech than those in higher 
ranks, their hearts beat as_ kindly 


towards their offspring as those of the 
greatest in the land. It is a monstrous 
state of affairs when we are in the 
greatest difficulty as regards obtaining 
an adequate supply of suitable 





Captain Norton. 
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men to come forward, certainly not with | Egypt was to bear, and Egypt has borne, 
the sanction of their parents, if they | the cost of this expedition, and in respect 
know that they are not only to risk|of medical attendance she has borne 
their lives in defence of their country} that as far as it can be borne. Egypt 
in distant portions of the Empire, but in} has even paid the salaries of civil prac- 
addition to that risk which they run in| titioners whose services were accepted 
the campaign they feel that when it is|in England in place of medical officers 
over they may go back ‘to the base of! lent to Egypt; so that really the 
operations, aud be ailowed, as was said question of cost in this country did not 
by one of the medical officers in Egypt, | arise at all in respect of provision that 
to “die like flies.” I am given to| we made for attending to the sick and 
understand that they died at the rate of} the wounded. We accept the full 
six or seven per day. I say it is a great|responsibility, and even if we did 
responsibility, and I cast that responsi-|not wish to accept it we could 
bility upon the Government. I should! not divest ourselves of it. I say the 
be glad if the honourable Gentleman can | honourable and gallant Member is under 
give us some justifiable reason or infor-| imisapprehension in believing that 
mation as to why this great loss of life requisitions were made, which were re- 
occurred. I cannot help feeling that fused owing to pressure. In these mat- 
this wretched economy was at the bottom |ters the military advisers of the War 
of the whole thing, and I say that if| Office tender their advice, and that ad- 
that is the case a gross stain is cast not| vice is always and would always be 
only upon the authorities, but upon the accepted. : ¥ 


recruits, and you cannot expect lie entered into the matter at all. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I am in a position to say 
whole nation. I beg leave to move the} that whatever view anyone else had 
reduction of this Vote. taken, our military advisers themselves 
would have taken the sole responsibility 
of insisting that a hospital ship should 
have been sent had they thought that 
that would have tended towards the end 
which the honourable and gallant Mem- 
ber for West Newington and all of us 
have equally at heart. In the second 
place, I would ask him to believe that, 
although it rests with me so far as I 
can to controvert the charge which he 
has preferred, that is, the charge that 
lives have been lost which might have 
been saved, I am sure, if he will allow me 
to say so, that I deplore the loss of those 
lives as deeply as he does, and I sym- 
pathise with those who are left to mourn 
as fully as he does. I think to-morrow 
*Caprarn NORTON: Hear, hear. ihe will regret the distinction which 
*Mr. WYNDHAM: I wish, in the first | he sought to draw between the considera- 
place, to state that the Government , tion allow d in the case of the death 
accepts full responsibility in this matter. | of officers and the death of soldiers. He 


| te 
It has nothing to do with the officer and I are political foes, but we have both 


commanding the troops in Egypt at the | served in the Army, and I am sure no 
time, Sir Francis Grenfell. Even if} such distinction has ever been drawn 
hospital ships had never been heard of | or aduiitted in the serviec—— 

before last year, it would have been the} *Carratis NORTON: I think I have 
duty of this Government to see that| been misunderstood in this matter. I 
troops which they lent to another State | only pointed out that in this case, 
went short of nothing, not only in arms| naturally, there was a larger proportion 
and clothing, but still more so in medical | of men lost than officers, and I wish to 
comforts and attendance, which might} point out that we have no difficulty 
save the lives of the wounded and the| about obtaining officers for the service, 
sick, I may point out in connection| but we have a great difficulty in obtain- 
with this subject that no question of|ing men, and, therefore, I sy that the 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: The _ honourable 
and gallant Member has put forward a 
very grave charge against the Govern- 
ment. I make no complaint of that. 
if any doubt exists, and I believe doubt 
does exist, in the public mind as to 
whether all was done that ought to have 
been done to save the lives of our officers 
and men, then I think the honourable 
and gallant Member has done no less 
than his duty in bringing this matter 
before the Committee. But I hope to be 
able to rebut that charge, and if I suc- 
ceed in doing so, I am sure no one will 
be more pleased than the honourable 
and gallant Member himself. 
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lives of the men should be taken care of. 
The officers are quite capable of taking 
care of themselves. 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: My recollection is | 
that the honourable and gallant Member | 
drew a distinction between the ofticers 
and men. 


*Caprain NORTON: I said “it might 
be said by some.” 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: I will not allude 
further to this, because the main sub- | 
ject-matter at issue is too painful for 
unnecessary controversy. I pass to a 
point somewhat connected with it. The 
honourable and gallant Member referred 
to the proportion of men who died out of 
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manding. This question as to whether 
they should be used, and when and 
where, is a question which must be 


| decided on its general merits; and it is 


one, I may explain, of old standing. But 
no application for a hospital ship was 
put forward at that time. We were told 
that if on the return of the Commanding 
Officer to Egypt the necessity occurred, 
an application for a hospital ship would 
be made. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: 


that? 


What date was 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: That was on the 
27th of June. The General Officer 
thought it might be desirable to have a 
hospital ship, and he said that he would 





those affected by enteric fever. He argued 
that the number of men who died proved 
conclusively that they had not received 
adequate medical attendance. Now I 
um bound to say that the number of 
deaths from enteric fever are always very 
high. I remember that in one campaign 
with which I was connected we buried 30 
men who were attacked with this fever 
ufter the campaign was over; but I am 


sure we had not anything like 300 | 
men down with enteric fever. This 


is a fever which is least understood of 
all. It suddenly springs on troops, and 


assumes proportious which cannot be | 
Some battalions | 


estimated beforehand. 
suffer in this respect to a very much 
greater extent than others. But the 
point of this charge is that if a hospital 
ship had been provided lives would have 
been saved, which, to our universal re- 
gret, have been lost. Now I think, in 
preferring that charge, there is a slight 
misapprehension as to the object for 
which hospital ships are chartered. I 
am not going to pursue the argument 
that an application was made for this 
hospital ship and refused. Whether 
such an application was made or not we 
are responsible. As a matter of fact 
there was no insistence on such an 
application, official or unofficial. The 
principal medical officer of the army of 
occupation in Egypt, who was in Lon- 
don, signified to the General Officer 
commanding the Egyptian Army, who 
was also in London, that he wished to 
have a hospital ship, and that was in 
June; but the application would have 
come through the General Officer Com- 


Captain Norton. 


/communicate with us after his return 
| to Egypt, and after consultation with 
| Lord Cromer as to whether it was desir- 
able to provide a hospital ship or not. 
He undertook to communicate with us, 
and I cannot admit that that transac- 
tion can be treated as an application and 
a refusal of an application. But even 
if no application had been made, and it 
had turned out that a hospital ship 
should have been provided, then we 
| should stand guilty at the bar of opinion 
|in this House. But, Sir, I would ask 
|the Committee to look at this question 
from these two points of view: Is a hos- 
pital ship to be regarded as a floating 
| hospital, or is to be regarded as a trans- 
port to be sent home when full of sick 
|and wounded! I say that the applica- 
tion, when it was made, for a hospital 
ship, and when it was discussed in the 
earlier days, was never put before us as 
a question of additional accommodation 
fer the hospitals. The idea put before 
us—and I believe this idea has always 
been put forward in respect to hospital 
ships—is that hospital ships are to be 
gradually filled up, and when the full 
complement are on board, the hospital 
ship is to become a transport, and ought 
to go home. But, assuming that the 
hospital ship ought to be treated as a 
floating hospital—I am informed by 
those who are in a position to know that 
the hospital at Cairo really gave better 
accommodation for the sick and wounded 
than any hospital ship could afford. I 
am informed that the tents gave better 
accommodation than could be afforded 
on a hospital ship, if that hospital ship 
is to be regarded as a hospital at sea 
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instead of on the shore. My own expe- 
rience bears that out, for I have. been 
for some weeks down with fever on 
board a ship at Alexandria, and I felt 
at the time that I should have been 
much more comfortable in a tent on 
shore. But I will leave the question of 
a hospital ship at sea as an alternative 
for a hospital on shore, and I come 
now to the question which I think is the 
real question, namely, whether a hospital 
ship used as a transport would have re- 
lieved the pressure on the beds, and 
would have got the men home, who, as a 
matter of fact, died because they were 
not taken away. I think that is the 
real charge. I believe that it is an 
unfounded charge. Now, a_ hospital 
ship would have provided accommodation 
for about 200, and I will suppose, for 
the sake of argument, that it would have 
been sent out in June. I waive the 
whole discussion as to whether we were 
right or wrong in not sending out that 
ship in June. Now, supposing it had 
been sent out in June, it would have 
been the end of September before it 
would have been filled up to the extent 
of 200 men, whereas, under the arrange- 
ments which were adopted, 54 were sent 
home on the 20th of September, 19 
on the 25th of September, and 14 
on the 2nd of October. . It is 
really extravagant to suppose that the 
200 cases would have been ready to be 
shipped by the end of September. The 
hospital ship, having once started with 
its first complement of 200 wounded and 
sick, could not, of course, have come 
back to Egypt and Alexandria until a 
period very much later in the year, 
whereas, by the arrangements which 
were adopted, 281 cases were sent out 
on the 14th of October, in addition to 
those previously expedited. The ship in 
which they were sent out was a transport 
ship, and the whole of one deck was 
fitted up as a hospital ship, and it car- 
ried 281 instead of 200. The honour- 
able and gallant Member the other day 
asked for additional information, which 
I was not able to give him at the time, 
but I may say now that the General 
Officer Commanding in Egypt, in reply to 
our telegram, has stated that all cases 
which the principal medical officer con- 
sidered urgent were sent off at once by 
the Peninsular and Oriental line and 
other steamers. I claim that the ar- 


rangements made were not only ade- 
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quate to bring back the whole of the 
sick and wounded, but the General 
Officer Commanding in Egypt was given 
the right of making use of all the accom- 
modation upon every single passenger 
suip which left Egypt during that time. 
I have inquired carefully into the 
amount of such accommodation, and I 
find that 18 Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers were available between the 
20th of September and the 14th of No- 
vember, and that they could have carried 
on board such urgent cases as existed 
to the extent of 1,000. Of course, in 
addition to the Peninsular and Oriental 
line, there were other steamers available. 
Therefore, we have it on the authority of 
the General Officer Commanding in 
Egypt that every urgent case was sent by 
passenger steamers, and, looking into 
the accommodation on these ships, we 
find it was far in excess of the total num- 
ber of sick and wounded that were 
brought back to this country. Then, I 
think, the honourable and gallant Mem- 
ber asked me the other day how long 
patients waited before they were em- 
barked for this country. Well, those 
are very difficult figures to arrive at by 
cable. I have, however, done every- 
thing I could to get that information, 
which I have now very great pleasure in 
giving to the honourable and gallant 
Gentleman. The average number of 
days before embarkation at Cairo, where 
the cases were not so urgent, was 26 
days in September, 29 in October, and 
19 in November. The average number 
of days in the hospital before embarka- 
tion at Alexandria was seven days in 
each of these months for all the cases. 
But I would ask the Committee to re- 
member that in all these cases are in- 
cluded a great number of cases which 
could not be considered urgent by any 
means, such as slight illnesses and tem- 
porary sicknesses, which are al] included 
in the calculation upon which these 
averages are based. There only remains 
one other point with which I need deal, 
and that is the question of the nurses. 
Sir, I cannot accept as pertinent to this 
motion the distinction which he has 
drawn between the non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Army and Medical 
Corps, and the sisters who assist them. 
The honourable and gallant Member 
must know as well as I do that this 
question has often been discussed by 
medical officers in the Army, who sce 
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difficulties in the way of discipline in the 
employment of a very large number of 
sisters in conjunction with the men and 
non-commissioned officers in the Army 
Medical Service. Now these men are all 
trained in nursing. [Captain Norton: 
“Oh, no!”] It is felt by many of the 
medical officers in the Army Medical 
Corps that it is difficult, from the point 
of view of discipline, to place men under 
the orders of sister nurses, and sister 
nurses under the orders of non-commis- 
sioned officers. Therefore, it has been 
found impossible to make the proportion 
as high as some of us would wish to 
make it. That is, perhaps, a question 


of policy for the future; it is a 
question for the Army Medical 
Service to consider, and which can- 


not be determined now. At the hospital 
base of our operations in the Soudan 
there were 226 men nurses and 10 
women, all of them trained nurses. That 
makes a total of 236 trained nurses for 
an average of 541 patients during the 
months of September and October, of 
whom 150 had neither wounds nor enteric 
fever. I hope the honourable and gallant 
Member will admit that I have done my 
best to give him the information which 
he has asked for, and although I regret 
as much as he does the number of lives 
that have been lost, I say that, after 
the most careful consideration of the 
matter, I am persuaded that adequate 
arrangements for the accommodation of 
the sick and wounded were made, and 
that everything was done to see that the 
British soldiers were treated on this occa- 
sion as they have always and shoutd 
always be treated. 

*Caprain NORTON: The honourable 
and gallant Gentleman has not dealt with 
the principal part of my speech. The main 
point which I put before the Committee 
was this: That had there been a hospital 
ship at Alexandria with accommodation 
for 200 men, and_ having = an 
entire medical staff with nurses included, 
the authorities in Egypt could have 
drawn a certain number of that staff to 
the hospitals at Alexandria and Cairo, 
which would have supplemented the cefi- 
ciency which existed there. As to the 
question of the Army Medical officers, 
they would have taken good care to have 
only sent those cases on board that could 
best and most suitably have been 
dealt with there. That hospital ship 
could have been kept as a relief. Then, 


Mr. Wyndham. 
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again, with reference to the average 
time that these men were detained at 
Alexandria and Cairo ; I say that in spite 
of all this transport accommodation that 
existed on other steamers, we know it 
is not suitable for invalids. This trans- 
port is entirely outside the question. 
Therefore, they were detained at Cairo 
and Alexandria, on an average, seven 
days, and 26 days in the month of Sep- 
tember and 19 in October when things 
improved. Then with reference to the 
question of the nurses. I- may here 
take exception to what was said on that 
subject. I say that orderlies can in no 
sense be considered as trained nurses, 
and knowing that my honourable Friend 
was himself a member of the military 
profession, I hope he will support me with 
reference to this. I object to this slur 
being cast upon the Army nursing sisters. 
These Army nursing sisters have in- 
creased in numbers of recent years, show- 
ing that they work extremely well. I 
venture to ask if there has ever been a 
word breathed against them in the recent 
campaign? They have been used with 
complete success, and two of the nurses 
who were employed at Cairo in this very 
expedition have been recently decorated 
with the Royal Red Cross in consequence 
of their devotion to duty where they 
remained in the hospital without relief, 
week after week, without getting a 
breath of fresh air. I am not at all 
satisfied with the reply of the honourable 
Member, and I shall therefore press my 
Amendment to a Division. 


*Sirr J. FERGUSSON: Mr. Lowther, 


this question embraces the medical 
arrangements for the late cam- 
paigns in Egypt, and I do not 


for a moment agree that any charge 
can be brought against Her Majesty’s 
Government of not having made ade- 
quate provision. But I have had many 
opportunities of conversing with officers 
who took part in the last two campaigns, 
and i am convinced that the system 
adopted did not always work smoothly, 
and that in some respects there © >re 
glaring defects. In the last Session of 
Parliament, the Under Secretary for 
War was asked about the arrangements 
which were made for the British sick at 
Atbara, and he denied that the wounded 
had been left lying for a long time in 
the sun, and that they were carried in 
the sun without any shelter for their 
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heads. I have heard several officers say 
that the wounded did lie for hours in 


(24 Fepruary 1899} 


che sun, and that they were carried | 


away without anything to keep the sun 
their 


from faces except their own 
helmets. It was not the fact that no 
harm came from the Rontgen rays 


apparatus not having arrived. Again, 
I am told that a corporal in a 
Highland Regiment, who was shot in 
the arm, walked back to camp, and had 
his wound dressed. That was on the 
Friday, but the bandage was not taken 
off until the Monday, when it was found 
that the arm was mortified and had to be 
amputated. The man died. At the battle 
of Omdurman there was a hospital barge 
provided, but during the battle some- 
body took it over to the other side of 
the river, and it was not available. The 
wounded were put into ammunition 
barges, with great consequent dis- 
comfort. There were large numbers of 
medical officers present, but according 
to opinion in the Army they were very 
much wanting in resource and shift. 
On the way home, too, much unneces- 
sary suffering was entailed upon the 


wounded, especially by neglect of them 


in at least one packet ship. 

ApmirnaL FIELD (Sussex,  East- 
bourne): Mr. Lowther, as a Naval man, 
I cannot allow this Vote to pass without 
expressing my sympathy with the re- 


marks of the honourable and gallant 
£ 
Member who moved the Amendment, 


and with the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Manchester. I 
have read the letter of Colonel Lonsdale- 
Hale on the question of nursing, and I 
have come to the conclusion that he has 
auply made out his case that there was 
a great want of foresight on the part of 
the Military authorities. For the lile 
of me I cannot understand why the hos- 
pital ship, for which application was 
made by the principal medical officer, 
was not sent. When the expedition was 
ordered to go to Coomassie, the hospital 
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ship which was sent out to the Gold 
Coast was found of great value. Pas- 
senger ships are not fit to bring home the 
wounded. They cannot give proper ac- 
commodation, and there doctors are un- 
acquainted with the treatment of the 
wounded. Clearly, a hospital ship was 


wanted. The Under Secretary has said 
that if such a ship had been sent, 


another would have been required while 
she was absent. Then provide two; 
the country is rich enough. I entertain 
much greater respect for the Admiralty 
than I do fer the Military authorities, 
and I am sure that such a state of things 
would not have been tolerated by the 


Admiralty. There has been  preat 
laches on the part of the Military 
authorities. I firmly believe that 


econoiny was at the bottom of it all, and 
there ought to have been no econoniy 
in this suatter, except the economy in 
human life. If one ship was wanted it 
should have been sent, and if one was 
1.0t sufficient a second ought to have 
been provided. When the principal 
medical officer makes a demand, there 
is no justification for refusing to comply 
with it. 

CotonrsL BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
Ince): There may, Mr. Lowther, have 
been mismanagement and want of ar- 
rangement in the treatment of the sick 
and wounded on the field, but the hos- 
pital ship has nothing whatever to do 
with it, as any wounded man or sick 
man would be better off in a hospital 
on shore or in tents around it, than in 
a hospital ship. If a hospital ship was 
moored in the Thames, and I was sick 
or injured, I would rather go to St. 
George’s Hospital. 


Question put— 


“That the 
mounts be 
Vorton. ) 


Item 


for Transports and Re- 
reduced 


by £1,000.”—/(Captain 


_The Committee divided:—Ayes 51; 
Noes 119.—(Division List No. 18.) 
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| Colville, John 
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| Dilke, Rt. Hu. Sir Charles 
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Hazell, Walter 
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| Lloyd-George, David 
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Clough, Walter Owen 


| Duckworth, James 


| MacNeill, Jn. Gordon Swift 
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M‘Arthur, Wm. (Cornwall) | 
M‘Dermott, Patrick | § 
M‘Ghee, Richard 
Maddison, Fred. 

Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
0’ Malley , William 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Power, Patrick Joseph 


Archdale, Edward Mervyn 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt.-Hon. John 
Balfour, 
Banbury, Frederick George 
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Beckett, Ernest William 
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Bizgwood, James 

Bill, Charles 
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Bond, Edward 

Boulnois, Edmund 

Bowles, T. G. ang aoe 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. John 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derby sh.) | 
Chaloner, Capt: g R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, J. (Wore’r.) 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 

Clarke, Sir Edw. —— 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. “Hon. Jesse 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Curzon, Viscount 

Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Donkin, Richard Sim 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. Hart 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Dot g!is 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fergusson, Rt.Hn.SirJ.(Manc’r 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Rbt. Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 


Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made— 
“That the Item for 


—(Mr. Labouchere.) 
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| Hill, Sir Edw. 


| Middlemore, J. 


Warlike and 
Stores be omitted from the proposed Vote.” 


{ COMMONS } 


Robson, William Snowdon 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Sinclair, Capt. Jn. (Forfarshr.) | 


| Souttar, Robinson 


Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Weir, James Galloway 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
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Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. | 
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| Henderson, Alexander 
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Howell, William Tudor 
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Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
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Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
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other 


| Purvis, 


| Smith, Hn. W. F. 


| TELLURS 


than to ask us 
the commencement of the year for the 
purposes of the Army during the year 
and then to suddenly startle us with a 
Supplementary Estimate for 
Supplementary 
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Monckton, Edward Philip 
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Morrison, Walter 
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Murray, Col.Wyndham (Bath) 
Pease, H. Pike (Darlington) 
Pilkington, Richard 

Robert 

Rentowl, James Alexander 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbt. (Hackney) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Ryder, John Herbt. Dudley 

| Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Smith, Jas. Parker "(Lanarks.) 
D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Strauss, Arthur 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thornton, Percy } 

Valentia, Viscount 

Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Webster, Sir R.E.(I.of Wight) 
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FOR THE Nors— 
Sit William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


s to vote a certain sum at 


£630,000. 
Estimates of this char- 





Mr. LABOUCHERE: I should like 
an explanation of this sum in respect of 
warlike and other stores. We have 
these Supplementary Estimates coming 
up every year, and it seems to me that 
the Heads of the Departments ought to 
know at the commencement of the year 





the amount they will require for the | 


year. 


acter unless explained, seem to partake 
somewhat of the nature of a financial, 
I won't say trick, but certainly a finan- 
cial scheme. It seems to me most prob- 
able that this Vote has been brought 
up because the Government have a sur- 
plus on some particular Department, 
i wish to avoid paying it in towards 


There is ‘nothing more deceptive | | the repayment of the National Debt. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
It is undoubtedly most unsatisfactory 
that we should have Supplementary 
Estimates for such large sums at the 
end of the financial year. The Goy- 
ernment ought to know approximately 
the amount they require when framing 
the Estimates, but these Supple- 
mentary Estimates come up every 
year. It to me that there 
is a settled determination to conceal 
from the House the total amount that 
is to be expended in the year by setting 
down only a portion of the total amount 
in the Estimates, and leaving the rest 
to be provided for at the end of the 
year. The result of this is the absolute 
falsification of the Budget. If the sum 
now asked for had been put in the 
Budget, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could not have reduced the tobacco 
duty. The system of accounts and 
estimates is of such a confusing char- 
acter, that one cannot help suspecting 
that the confusion is adopted to prevent 
showing the public what the real ex- 


sees 


penditure is. We are entitled to ask 
why this mistake was made. 
*Mr. WYNDIIAM: It was not a 


mistake. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: My honour- 
able Friend below me says it was not a 
inistake. Well, if it was not a mistake, 
it was a piece of ignorance. 


Tor FINANCIAL 
THE =606WAR 
WILLIAMS, 
part. 


SECRETARY 
OFFICE (Mr. 


sirmingham, S.): 


TO 
PowELu 
On your 


Mr. 


ourable 


GIBSON 
Friend 


on my part. 


BOWLES: My _hon- 
says it ignorance 
Of course it is, because I 
am dependent upon him for my infor- 
mation. What I complain of is that he 
has left me in my present state of ignor- 
ance for the whole of the year, instead 
of enlightening me. I think we are 
entitled to some explanation. 


is 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: Mr. Lowther, the 
honourable Member for Northampton 
has moved this Amendment with the 
object of getting some explanation as to 
the amount, but the honourable Gentle- 
man, the Member for King’s Lynn, has 
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gone further, and has suggested that 
we did know last April that we should 
have to spend this money, but that we 
deliberately concealed the fact from the 
House of Commons. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Pardon me. 
I did not quite suggest that. I said it 
was either that or ignorance. 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: I should rather 
describe it as a lack of the gift of 
prophecy. A great deal of this money 
has been spent in carrying out under- 
takings already sanctioned by this 
Touse, and which it was quite im- 
possible to foretell at the time the 
ordinary Estimates were framed. For 
instance, this House sanctioned an in- 
crease in the Field Artillery of 15 bat- 
teries, and three reserve batteries, mak- 
ing 18 in all. Having the money, it was 
only proper that we should proceed to 
make the necessary guns for the bat- 
teries, especially in view of the criticism 
which is constantly directed against the 
War Office for not proceeding fast 
enough with their programme of arma- 
ments, and also in face of the fact of 
the adoption of quick-firing apparatus 
by other nations. That acceleration 
of Field Artillery guns accounts for 
£200,000 of this Vote. It has been 
often argued that our coaling stations 
and naval bases should not be left un- 
protected. A comprehensive scheme 
for their defence has been drawn out, 
and £100,000 is being expended on ar- 
maments of a higher calibre. The other 
items are for matters, all of which have 
received Parliamentary sanction. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I contend that 
the system of finance adopted by the 
Government is not a sound system, and 
that this money ought to have gone to 
the reduction of the National Debt. The 
reason for its having been used in this 
way is that the Government have en- 
deayoured to conceal in every sort of 
way the huge expenditure that there is 
in armament. Well, Sir, that 
system which is pursued. The honour- 


is the 


able Gentleman opposite defends it 
on the ground that it has been 
done before; but I have observed 


that almost every,year the amount of 
the Supplementary Estimates has been 
increasing, and particularly in regard to 


Y 
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matters of war. Last year we were told 
so much was required during the year 
for the expense of armaments, guns, am- 
munition, and the like. We might or 
might not have objected to it. I did 
myself object to it; but I knew that it 
was perfectly hopeless to get the House 
to object to it, and, therefore, I do not 
think I moved a reduction. But, Sir, if 
the House had known at that time that 
over a million more was to have been 
asked for, Members would have been 
much more ‘careful than they were in 
inquiring into the Estimates which were 
proposed. The honourable Gentleman 
says to me that I seem to have no right 
to complain now, because I did not com- 
plain of the Vote in regard to the 
Volunteers. Well, really, the honour- 
able Gentleman is very greedy in a dis- 
cussion on the Estimates. Last year 
there was a lengthy discussion on the 
matter. This most improper system 
was adopted by the House, notwithstand- 
ing the most cogent arguments that were 
brought against it, and I confess I did 
not think I should be able to change the 
views of the House upon the matter, and 
always anxious as I am not to trespass 
upon the time of the House, I did not 
upon that occasion take a division. I 
did not wish upon this occasion to trouble 
the House with a division if a fair case 
could be made out. I gave the honour- 
able Gentleman a fair opportunity to 
state his case. He was brought, if I 
may venture to call it so, to the bar. He 
defended himself. His defence is utterly 
and absolutely worthless, and, under 
these circumstances I am afraid I must 
trouble the House with a division, and, 
therefore, I shall move the Amendment 
that stands in my name. 


*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): Iam 
one of those who agree with the honour- 
able Member for King’s Lynn in thinking 
that these Estimates are not  satis- 
factorily arranged. A sum of £630,000 
over and above the original Estimate I 
say ought not to be brought up in this 
manner. We have been told that a 
specific scheme has been decided upon by 
the War Office. If a scheme has been 
decided upon, I should like to know when 
that scheme was decided upon. The 
honourable Gentleman tells us that a 
sum of £200,000 has. been expended, I 
think he said, in quick-firing guns, 
£100,000 for large guns, and £17,000 for 


Mr. Labouchere. 
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electric flash lights. Now, the sum which 
my honourable Friend below me seeks to 
reduce is £630,000, and I have been wait- 
ing anxiously for an account of that 
amount. But the honourable Gentleman 
opposite has only accounted for £317,000. 
Where is the balance of £313,000? I 
should like some information as to that, 
I am going into the facts and figures. 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: I gave the honour- 
able Member that'information. <A great 
part of it has been devoted by this House 
to Egypt. . The expenditure for Egypt 
amounted to a very large figure, which 
could not have been foreseen, 


*Mr. WEIR: I am aware that the 
honourable Member has said that a good 
deal has been spent by sanction of the 
House, but I think we ought to know the 
amount that has been spent. It is not 
merely £20,000, or £30,000, or £100,000, 
but it is £313,000, one half the amount 
of this item, and it is not a satisfactory 
explanation to the Committee to come 
here and say that “ @ large sum ” has been 
spent on various things. The honourable 
Gentleman below me says it is in stock ; 
guns and ammunition are stock. Have 
they been sent to Egypt; or are they 
still in stock? I think we are entitled to 
know whether the stock has increased or 
decreased. I hope the honourable Gentle- 
man will be able to furnish some infor- 
mation upon this point. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
think nobody on this side in any way 
objects to these extra supplies, but the 
point raised by the honourable Member 
for King’s Lynn seems to me to be very 
important. The Under Secretary of 
State for War ‘has said we have increased 
the batteries and so on, and that involved 
a great deal of expenditure. That was 
all carefully stated in & Memorandum 
that was published a great deal more than 
a year ago, and the point that seems to 
me to be important is not the amount of 
money, but that a great part of it has 
been put under one heading. As to the 
expenditure for the extra artillery, gun 
sarriages, etc., we certainly were dis- 
tinctly told last year that we were to 
have five batteries a year added, and all 
this expenditure was distinctly known ; 
and it does seem to me that it is not the 
object of a Supplementary Estimate to 
make these enormous charges in addition 
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to the general Budget. Supplementary 
Estimates are supposed to be small items 
which come in accidentally, and cannot 
be foreseen, but most of these great items 
ought to have been foreseen. I think it 
is not right for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to bring a Budget forward 
announcing a large surplus, and then 
reducing taxation, when, with a very 
little foresight he might have known that 
a great part of these expenses must come 
in, and then he would not have been able 
to take off that part of the Duties which 
made a great difference in the account. 
I am quite sure of this, that when we 
were on the other side we criticised the 
Supplementary Estimates very carefully, 
and always laid down a rule—the Front 
Bench as well, when they were on the 
Opposite Bench—that the Supplementary 
Estimates should not obtain these large 
proportions, and that expenditure which 
could have been foreseen should have been 
placed in the Budget in the ordinary way. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, E.) : 
The Supplementary Estimates in Vote 9 
do not merely contain sums which the 
honourable Member opposite has said 
might fairly have been foreseen and pro- 
vided for in the Budget, but, as far as I 
can understand, there is also a certain 
amount of money contained in this Sup- 
plementary Estimate which is liable to 


the same objection which I thought 
would be taken to the first item— 
namely, that for the Volunteers. So far 


as I can understand, there is also con- 
tained in this item a certain amount of 
money—at least £25,000—which 
forestalling of money which 
become due until after the 31st of 
March of the present year. In _ the 
Memorandum of Lord Lansdowne on the 
Army Estimates, page 6, we have it 
stated that the net total for the year 
1899-1900 amounted to £25,617,000. 
Then he goes on to say— 


is a 


does not 


“But to this must be added the following 
amounts provided for by Supplementary 
Estimates during the current financial year 
in relief of expenditure of the year 1899- 
1900.” 

And the three items that he gives are, 
first, the Volunteer Capitation Grant, 
£201,000; next £75,000 for clothing ; 
and, thirdly, £25,000 for.stores. Well, 
I suppose, after looking carefully 
through the Supplementary Estimates, 
that only under Vote 9 is there any Sup- 
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plementary Estimate for stores, and, 
therefore, I conclude that this £25,000 is 
included in this sum of £630,000. The 
honourable Gentleman a short time ago, 
when he was speaking, said— 

“No one has objected to what we have 
done under the first item of this Vote.” 
Well, I respectfully demur to that state- 
ment, because the honourable Gentleman 
is well aware that it was owing to the 
anxiety of the Committee to hear the 
Question raised in the early part of the 
evening that this Question was not taken 
as soon as the Supplementary Estimates 
caine on. It is not merely a departure 
from good sound finance that has been 
alluded to by the honourable Members 
for Nottingham and Edinburgh that we 
are having year after year large Supple- 
mentary Estimates for the Army and the 
Navy, a great part of which inight rea- 
sonably have been foreseen at the time 
the Estimates were compiled, but that 
we are having introduced another diver- 
sion from our proper system of expendi- 
ture—viz., that we are putting into the 
Supplementary Estimates of the present 
year estimates for money which will not 
come in course of payment during the 
year. That is not stated on the face of 
the account. Of course, the Supplenen- 
tary Estimate is what will be required 
during the year ending the 31st March, 
1899. It is stated on the paper that the 
Capitation Grant is not payable until 
April; and the honourable Gentleman 
will correct me if I am wrong—I have 
quoted the Memorandum of Lord Lans- 
downe—when I say that this sum of 
£25,000 for stores, and the sum for 
clothing ought to come within the expen- 
diture on next year’s estimates. 

*Mr. WYNDHAM: I think I must 
clear that up. A distinction is drawn 
between the two points which the hon- 
ourable Member has put. First, as to 
the Volunteers, I do not wish to go back 
upon the Debate of last year. The point 
which he now puts as to the clothing and 
stores is that this clothing and stores 
should be purchased this year, and if 
they have not been received and pur- 
chased this year, they will be next 
year 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Is this £25,000 in- 
cluded in the Supplementary Estimate? 
*Mr. WYNDHAM: Yes, and we have 
got the things, or shall have them by the 
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end of March. If we had had the money 
this year, and could not have obtained 
the stores this year, we should have 
spent the money and obtained the stores 
next year. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Yes; 
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but I 





do not understand what the argu- 
ment of the honourable Gentleman 
iss He says these things could| 


not have been foreseen. The ex-|} 
penses of the Egyptian expedtion could 
not have been foreseen? Why, Sir, 
it has been preparing since 1896. He 
says Crete could not have been foreseen. 
Crete has been with us several years. 
Then, he says, part of this expenditure 
has been increased because, forsooth, we 
have the money! But you have not the 
You are coming here to us this 
evening to ask for the money; and, 
therefore, I do submit that it is no 
answer to my argument that we ought 
not to have sprung upon us Supplemen- 
tary Estimates of this kind—this is for a 
million and a-quarter; for over a million 
—Supplementary Estimates which ought 
to have been provided in last year’s 
Budget, or else left over for this year. 
Then, he says, they could not have fore- | 
seen this expenditure ; there was no- 
thing known about Egypt and Crete. 
I submit, everything was known about 
Egypt and Crete. I am _ exceedingly 
anxious to be enlightened, and [I still 
await enlightenment, for up to this mo- | 
ment I have not received it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: The point is vation! 
different to what has been just put by | 
the honourable Meniber for King’s Lynn. | 
Of course, the War Office has got a cer- | 
tain amount of money in hand, and they | 
have spent it, but the point I wish to 
raise is somewhat different. The point I 
want to raise is this. From what Lord 
Lansdowne states in his Memorandum, 
there is a sum of £25,000 included in 
this year’s account for stores which are 
not stores for the present year, but for 
the year to come, and Lord Lansdowne 
in his Memorandum puts this £25,000 
for stores and £75,000 for clothing and 
one-half the Capitation Grant for Volun- 
teers absolutely on the same footing. 
Does the Under Secretary for War want 
to go back upon the Memorandum! He 
has endeavoured in his reply to me to 
make a distinction between the forestall- 
ing of the account with regard to stores 


money. 
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and the forestalling of the account for 
the Capitation Grant. The Memorandum 
places them on an equality, but the 
irregularity, if there is an irregularity, 
applies to both, and is equal in ioth 
cases, and I am at a loss to undersiand 
how it is the honourable Gentleman en- 


|deavours to distinguish between these 
| two. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN: 
intervened in the early 
part of this discussion, but with regard 
to this Supplementary Estimate generally 
and I think the observation applies to 
other Supplementary Estimates as well— 
I have always understood that nothing 
should be put in a Supplementary 
Estimate which was capable of being 
estimated at the beginning of the year. 
When charges come upon the heads of 
Departments which require to be pro- 
vided for in that year which could not 
have been foreseen, then, indeed, a 
Supplementary Estimate is justified. I 
will take a clear case, the Capitation 
Grant to the Volunteers. There has been 
a large controversy between many of the 
officers of the Volunteers—the Volunteer 
officers generally—and the War Ofiice 
with regard to the nature of the Capita- 
tion Grant. The War Office held that 
the Capitation Grant was for the service 
of the coming year. as it were—of the 
year which was beginning—but it was 
based upon the statistics and figures of 
the previous year, because these were the 
only data upon which the Capitation could 
be assessed. That led Volunteer officers 
generally to the notion that it was a grant 
in respect of the previous year. There 
was that little controversy, which might 
be regarded as of somewhat an academic 
nature. But many Volunteer regiments 
being very much in want of money, and 
seeing the great advantage of getting the 
money paid earlier than the beginning of 
the year, two or three years ago the War 
Office determined to make a payment of 
one half of the Capitation Grant by way 
of Supplementary Estimate at the end of 
the year. That was in 1895-96. In 
1895-96 the original Estimate for this 
Capitation Grant was £493,500—that 
was for the whole year’s grant. Then 
there was a Supplementary Estimate, to 
carry out the policy which I have in- 
dicated, at the end of that year of 
£226,500. ‘The next year, although 
the Government were aware that 
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there would be still a sum of about 
£500,000 required in the year, for the 
end of the vear, they only stayed by the 
original Estimate, and there was a 


Supplementary Estimate for £249,000. | 


The next year the sum was £266,000 at 
the beginning and £257,000 at the end 
of the year. This year again: Original 
Estimate, £259,000; Supplementary 
Estimate, £255,000. Now, it seems to 
me that, according to all the ordinary 
rules of finance, when it was known that 
this total sum of about £500,000 would 


be required either at the beginning or 


end of the year, it ought to be included | 


in the Vote, instead of being taken, one 
half on the Original Estimate, and one 


half on the Supplementary Estimate. I} 


quote that as a strange proceeding, and 
also as an indication of a certain loose- 
dealing with Supplementary 
Estimates and a departure from what, | 
believe, was the old, accepted theory, 
that a Supplementary Estimate can only 
be admissable when the charge has arisen 
since the first original Estimate was 
framed, and for some service which could 
not have been foreseen at that time. 


ness in 


THe CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES: 
[ do not think the 
on the Capitation Grant can _ be 
renewed at this period, because that 
matter has been passed. One of the rules 
of Supply is that you cannot go back to 
a former item. I allowed the right 
honourable Gentleman to go on, because 
I understood he was going to use it as 
an illustration of something which he 
objected to in Vote nine. 


discussion 


Sm H. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN: 
I was quite willing to regard it 
either as an illustration or as a fact ; but, 
as a matter of ,fact, I inquired at the 
Table whether it was possible to go back 
upon an item, and I was told that it was 
impossible to take a division upon an 
item, but that discussion iight be 
carried on althgugh the item was passed. 
But, I bow to your decision, Sir. 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: I am bound to say 
I understood that the right honourable 
Gentleman was bringing forward an 
illustration, and, treated as such, it was 
such a forcible illustration that I should 
like to say one word upon it, not on the 
merits of the case of the Volunteer Vote. 
Let me, without discussing the merits of 
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it, say that this is the best illustration 
that could be adduced of the practice 
which has been attacked, and let me 
quote a financial authority upon that 
| illustration, which, I am sure, the right 
/honourable Gentleman will be the last 
person to reject. The financial authority 
discussing this prepayment—which is the 
most flagrant form of prepayment, if 
such pre-payments are  flagrant— 
stated— 


“——that was that much ease to your 
lelbows. He was not surprised that the 
|Government of the day had _ accelerated 
matters very greatly. He complimented 
| them, because they had been fortunate enough 
|to do in this year what would not have been 
| very practicable in many previous years, that 
| was, to forestall one half of the Capitation 
| Grant for the Volunteers.” 
| 


| He added that— 


“He had not one word to say in depreca- 
tion of the policy of doing so.” 


Then, with light regard for financial 
orthodoxy, he went on to speak of the 
true and sacred official doctrine. That 
distinguished authority was the right 
honourable Gentleman himself. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN: 
\If the right honourable Gentleman 
will allow me to say so, that would give 
to the House the impression that I spoke 
on the merits of the policy of dealing with 
the Capitation Grant. I am not speak- 
ing of that at all. Having e&tablished 
that policy, why did not you include the 
whole sum in your original Estimate? 
That is my question, and it is another 
question altogether. 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: What the right 
honourable Gentleman pressed was the 
use of the unspent balance for that 
purpose. But I pass from his own illus- 
tration, upon which he gave his own 
opinion, not only to-night, but on the 
12th March, 1896. As to the other two 
items to which the honourable Member 
for Aberdeen has referred, they are much 
more easily defensible. He referred to 
the sum of £75,000 down for clothing in 
this Vote, and he stated that the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for War in 
his Memorandum includes that as a pre- 
payment to ease the Estimates for next 
year. Well, Sir, that payment covers 
the distribution of the clothing of our 
Reserves to the depdts of the military 
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districts, and it is really taken, 
not solely to ease the Estimates of 
next year, but because the policy of ac- 
celerating this decentralisation has been 
urged in this House over and over again : 
namely, that as soon as it were possible 
to take the Resérvists’ clothing out of the 
Stores at Pimlico, and to put it where 
it would be of use in the event of mobili- 
sation in the depdts of the military 
districts, it should be done. That was 
done, and that accounts for the greai 
part of this £75,000. The other item to 
which he referred is the item of £25,000 
for stores. Sir, that is for ammunition 
which was to be delivered in this month 
of March, and for which we have there- 
fore to pay in this year’s expenses. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: The honourable 
Gentleman has misapprehended the point 
of the few observations I have made. I 
did not doubt that the £75,000 is for a 
useful purpose, and the £25,000 as well. 
I do not know exactly for what purposes 
they were spent. What I do feel is this, 
that these two sums, as well as the one- 
half of the Capitation Grant, are asked 
for in a Supplementary Estimate for the 
ending the 3ist March, 1899, 
whereas they are not for the service of 
that year, but for the of the 
year ending the 3lst March, 1900, and 
the witness I call in support of that 


year 


service 


statement is the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for War in his Memoran- 
dum. 
states it on page 6, when comparing the 
payments of this year for the Army with 
the payments of the previous year, “ The 
net total of the Army payments for this 
year is £23,617,000.” But he adds, 


He says so in so many words. He 


“To this must be added the following 
amounts, provided for by Supplementary Esti- 
mates during the current financial year, in 
relief of expenditure of the year 1899-1900.” 


And he gives these three items, 
the Capitation Grant, £75,000 for 
clothing, and £25,000 for stores. Well, 
then, he has got to go into these details 
to show the true amount of the money 
that is wanted for the Army Estimates 
of this year. At another paragraph he 
says that the same ambiguity and the 
Mr. Wyndham. 
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same doubt was in our Estimates last 
year; and it makes the case only more 
flagrant when we have this ambiguity, 
not introduced now for the first time, 
but for the second time. What we have 
io complain of from the financial point 
of view is, in the first place, that you 
are taking money on this Vote for ser- 
vices of the present year, which you do 
not want until next year, and, in the 
second place, you are making it more 
and more difficuit to compare the expen- 
diture of one year with another, because 
in past times, if we wanted to find out 
what the total amount of the expendi- 
ture was on the Army, we had simply to 
look at the Army Estimates and the Sup- 
plementary Estimate. We shall have to 
look at the Supplementary Estimates of 
the year previous in future, if this sys- 
tem is to go on; in order to ascertain 
the expenditure of any year, we shall not 
inerely have to look at the Estimates ot 
that year, but also of the Supplementary 
fstimates of the previous year to see 
whether any money was voted in the pre- 
vious year in relief of the expenditure we 
are inquiring into. That is a grave irre- 
gularity in our finance which has been 
introduced now certainly for the second 
time, but which we called attention to 
and objected to last year. I remember 
that the honourable Member for King’s 
Lynn strenuously objected to it. We did 
not get a satisfactory answer last year, 
and I do not think we have got any 
answer this year. The honourable Gen- 
tleman has dwelt on the purposes. for 
which the money is to be expended, but 
he has not dwelt at all on the financial 
irregularity which is inyolved. I think 
we ought to have got some statement 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the subject. Here we have the same 
irregularity which was called attention 
to last year repeated on the present occa- 
sion, with the result that a certain con- 
fusion is introduced into our finance. 


Question put— 


“That the item for Warlike and other 
Stores be omitted from the proposed Vote.”— 
(Mr. Labouchere. ) 


Committee divided: Ayes 66; Noes 
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BARRACKS IN AFRICA. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made— 


“That the Item tor Works and Buildings 


and Repairs be reduced by £100.” (Mr. 
Weir.) 

*Mr. WEIR: I beg to move to 
reduce the Vote by £100. I do this 


in order to get information from the 
War Office as to the increased 
penditure for barracks in South 
Airica. 
has to-night referred to the policy of 
expansion. He stated correctly, that we 


The Leader of the Opposition | 


ex- | 


do not know how far we are going and | 


how much expenditure’ we are dragged 
into by carrying on this policy of ex- 
pansion. Here is an instance: £50,000 


| the 
| question. 
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diture for barracks. Surely the War 
Office could have known last year how 
much money would be required for that 
purpose. This is a system which is 
erowing year by year. We never know 
where we are. We are told so much 
money will be required, but as soon as 
the next Session commences the first 
thing is a Supplementary Vote. This 
system ought to be stopped. I beg to 
move a reduction of the Vote by £100, 
with the object of obtaining some in- 
formation and as a protest against this 
practice. 


Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, §8.): I wish 
to ask the right honourable Gentleman 
Under Secretary for War one 
On page 3 I find an 


litem, “‘ West Coast of Africa, increased 


is wanted for increased accommodation | 8° } 
| Will the right honourable Gentleman say 


for the garrisons in South Africa. The 
right honourable Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition complained of the 


neglect of home afiairs, and the 
Under Secretary for War said he 
was anxious for an_ illustration of | 
that neglect. I will give him one 
now. In the county I represent there 


are barracks, but there is no 
modation in these barracks for the staff. 
The Militia have to go to Fort 
George for the convenience of the staff, 


accom- | 


because there is no accommodation for 


them at Dingwall. Why is attention 
not given to these matters? Why are 
these barracks not put into a proper 
and satisfactory condition to accommo- 
date the officers? 


Toe CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES: 


accommodation for garrison, £5,000. 
where on the West Coast of Africa the 
barracks are to be erected—whether on 
the Gold Coast, at Sierra Leone, or at 


Lagos! 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): In which 
colony of South Africa are the barracks 
to be built?) In Cape Colony or Natal! 
And I would like to know if they are 
to be taken over by the Colonial Gov- 
ernment afterwards and re-paid for. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I _— understand 
that the honourable Member refers 
to South Africa. In South Africa 


'we have garrisons for a certain number 


I do not find any item in the Vote | 
relating to the barracks to which | 
the honourable Member refers. The | 


honourable Member must confine him- 
self to the barracks to which the Vote 
refers. ; 


*Mr. WEIR: I 


was only giving 
an illustration, which the honourable 


Gentleman the Under Secretary for War 
asked for. I should like to know why 
there is this enormous increased expen- 


of troops, rather over 9,000 during the 
last two years; and the accommodation 
has gradually been improved in view 
of the efficiency of the troops. For 
want of barrack accommodation some of 
the troops have had to be accommo- 
dated in tents and others in huts. I 
understand the honourable Member asks 
me if financial relations exist between 
ourselves and the colonies. 

I ask if these barracks 


Dr. CLARK: 


are in Cape Colony or in Natal; 
and, secondly, whether you _ are 
taking over the barracks from the 
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Colonial authorities, or whether this is 
a temporary arrangement by which they 
may buy back the barracks from vou, 
oc whether it is a little of each! 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: There were in 
ancient days barracks both at King 
William’s Town and at Graham’s 
Town, which are both in the western 
provinces of Cape Colony. Well, these 
barracks were given to the Colonial 
Governments many years ago upon the 
coudition that they should be handed 
back if required. A long period has 
elapsed since then. In the case of King 
William’s Town the Colony has kept 
the old barracks in repair and has 
handed them over to the Imperial 
Government. The barracks hold only 
600 men, and we had to erect huts for 
the rest of the troops—1l147 men in all. 
In the case of Graham’s Town the main 
building of the old barracks, dating back 
many years, was converted partly into 
« lunatic asylum and partly into an 
hospital for the chronic sick. The 
lunatics could not be turned out of the 
asylum. There is also at Graham’s 
Town an old barrack which had been 
turned into a school. We are taking 
over that school on the condition that 
we pay £6,000 for a school elsewhere, 
which is haif the cost of the new school. 
If we give the old school back to the 
Colony the Colony will refund the 
£6,000. 


*Mr. WEIR: Are we to understand 
that £150,200, less £6,000 ex- 
pended for the school, that is £144,200, 
is to be expended in converting a 
lunatic asylum into a barrack at Gra- 
ham’s Town, South Africa? I really 
hope that the honourable  Gentle- 
man will give us some information. 
I am most anxious to save the time 
of the House, but, of course, if we can- 
not get information what can we do 
but walk through the Division Lobbies ? 


Dr. CLARK: I have not exactly 
understood the right honourable 
Gentleman on one or two points. I 
know that last year troops were sent 
to Natal, and now I know that some 
are being sent to Graham’s Town and 
King William’s Town. I understand 
that the old barracks which we handed 
over to the Colony for nothing we are 
going to buy back. Do the Govern- 
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ment intend as a permanent policy to 
keep large garrisons in South Africa 
at the cost of the Imperial tax-payer, 
while they pretend that the defence of 
the Colony is to be paid for by the 
Colony? If this is only a temporary 
arrangement, why buy back the _ bar- 
racks, and why not use tents for the 
accommodation of the troops, which 
might do very well in such a climate? 


Mr. DAVITT: The right honourable 
Gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion as to where on the West Coast of 
Africa these barracks are to be erected. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: These barracks are 
for a new regiment which is being raised 
—the West African Regiment. I believe 
the name of the tribe from which the re- 
giment is being recruited is the Mendis. 
When you speak of barracks in this case, 
the term covers huts. 


*Sir C. DILKE.: The reason for press- 


ing the question is a larger one than the 
5 5 


right honourable Gentleman seems to 
think. Some of us are very anxious in 
regard to these forces in West Africa. 


They are under various administrations 
War Office troops, Colonial Office troops, 
and foreign Office troops. And some of 
us are anxious to see soine system com- 
ing out of the present chaos. 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: I believe that the 
accommodation for the troops in West 
Africa is being provided in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sierra Leone. 


Mr. DAVITT: I trust there will be 
another opportunity of discussing this 
matter. I object very strongly to the 
policy being pursued in West Africa, 
where people are shot down who revolt 
against an unjust hut-tax. I would like 
some explanation as to why these expe- 
ditions are being sent in this manner to 
burn villages and destroy towns. 


Question put— 
“That the Item for Works and Buildings 


and Repairs be reduced by £100.”—/Mr. 
Weir.) 


The Committee divided :—aAyes, 65; 
Noes, 143.—(Division List No. 20.) 
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Vote. I quite admit that some- 
thing is to be said for the Capitation 
Vote for the Volunteers, which perhaps 
ought to remain. But the question is 
whether every other item there ought 
to be paid out of the excess of this 
year or whether they ought to be paid 


next year. I think they ought 
to be paid next year, and my 
reason for saying so is that there 
is not a single item which could 


not have been provided for by a care- 
ful Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Budget of last year. This is really 
a thoroughly bad system. The Supple- 
mentary Estimates are being increased 
every year, and if we go on we shall fall 
into the system of the South American 
Republics, where they bring in a beauti- 
ful Budget, in which everything balances 
itself, and shows an expenditure of two 
millions. But at the end of the year a 
Supplementary Estimate of four millions 
is introduced, and, of course, there is a 
deficit, and debtors are not paid. I do 
want to establish our financial system 
on a sound, practical basis—on the basis 
that the Minister of Finance should take 
into consideration all reasonable and pos- 
sible expenditure, and that he should 
tell us in his Budget what is to be ex- 
pended during the year. The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman has not done that, 
and previous Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer have not done it. It is a practice 
which has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished. While there 
are a considerable number of items in 
this Vote which ought to be paid out of 
the expenditure of next year, I ask hon- 
ourable Members to vote for my Motion 
on the general principle, and that a 
lesson ought to be given to the Govern- 
ment against a system, in the first 
place, of not fully stating their expendi- 
ture for the current year, and in the 
next place, of putting the Volunteer 
Capitation Grant in this year’s expendi- 
ture, which is not payable till next year. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I support the 
Motion of my honourable Friend, for 
really this system is increasing from 
year to year. It adds to the diffi- 
culty of finding out what is spent on 
the large services of the State. That 
cannot be done by simply consulting the 
Estimates of the year and of the 
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previous year. But a further ambiguity 
is introduced. If we want to find out 
what is spent on the Army or Navy, we 
have got to look at the Estimates for 
the year and then at the Military Works 
Act, and the Barracks Act (and you are 
going to have a new Barracks Act), and 
also at the Supplementary Estimates of 
the year before. I say that the way of 
compiling the accounts makes it impos- 
sible to see what is going to be spent in 
the present year, but still more difficult 
to find out what is going to be spent in 
the future if we try to compare one year 
with another. We have had no explana- 
tion given at all as to the reason why 
this system has been introduced of fore- 
stalling the expenditure of the year. I 
even should have doubted whether it was 
in order to move from the Chair that 
sums of money should be voted this 
year to Her Majesty, while on the face 
of the Estimates these sums are not pay- 
able till April next. Altogether a sum 
of no less than £260,000 out of a total 
of £885,000 is not in the expenditure of 
this year at all, but in the expenditure 
of the year that is to follow. We have 
had no explanation of why this has been 
done, or whether it is a bona-fide adop- 
tion of a new system of finance in the 
country. Until we can get some expla- 
nation from some financial authority in 
the Government we ought not to allow 
this Vote to pass. 


Mr. WEIR: I do not want to 
give a silent vote. The only means we 
have of protesting against this bad 
system is to walk through the 
Division Lobbies. That is a_ very 
unsatisfactory proceeding, but what 
else can we do but strengthen our 


protest by going into the Lobby against 
a system growing year by year, espe- 
cially since the Conservative Party came 
into power. I think it is my duty to 
protest as long as I can against this bad 
practice. 


Dr. CLARK: The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is here. Will he 
not take part in the Debate and tell us 
as to whether he will make some change 
so that the Supplementary Estimates 
shall include only such items of expendi- 
ture as were not really foreseen? When 
you know that you are going to pay cer- 
tain moneys in the course of the year, 
as much as you are going to make any 
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other expenditure, and do not include 
them in the Budget, the farce of drafting 
the Budget and omitting these moneys 
ought to be given up. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The right honourable 
Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition has explained very fully 
already the history of the Volun- 
teer Capitation Grant. If it becomes 
payable, as I believe it will be- 
come payable, before 31st March, it is 
quite right and proper that the money 
should be voted in the Supplementary 
Estimates. But if it is not paid before 
that date, the money so voted and not 
paid, will be paid out of next year’s 
exchequer. Whether the Estimates pub- 
lished for next year ought to have 
included the £500,000 for the full Capi- 
tation Grant is another point. 
consider the matter before the end of 
the next financial year. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: The right honour- 
able Gentleman has given us an explana- 
tion. It is the first that have been given 
us, and is so far satisfactory. But it is 
absolutely contradictory of the Memo- 
randum which the Secreary of State for 
War issued with next year’s Estimates. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I am not responsible for 
that. ; 


Mr. BUCHANAN: But when the 
Estimates are submitted to the 
Ifouse it is surely the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who is responsible for them. 
But here we have it explained by the 
Secretary of State for War, who states 
in his Memorandum that two items are 
not for the service of the present year, 
but for the service of the year that is to 
come. What we want is to get the 
assurance of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in regard to these two sums, that if 
the War Office has been guilty of an 
irregularity, it has not been guilty of 
irregularity in other items. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
OHEQUER: My right honourable 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
War has explained. I understand that 
they are properly chargeable in the Sup- 
plementary Estimates of the year. 

Dr. Clark. 


{ COMMONS } 


I will! 
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Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
think my honourable Friend has got a 
very satisfactory promise from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I think that 
the right honourable Gentleman has 
said that before the end of the next 
financial year he will look into this ques- 
tion, and, if possible, charge the Vote in 
the regular Estimates, and so avoid what 
is little better than a scandal. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I must not be car- 
ried beyond what I said. The 
question is when this part of the 


Capitation Grant to the Volunteers is 
payable. That is a point which has still 
to be ascertained. If it is payable be- 
fore 3lst March, then it is properly in- 
cluded in the Supplementary Estimates. 
There can be no question about that. 
If it becomes payable after 31st 
March, then it ought to be included 
in the regular Estimates. When 
the additional Capitation Grant to the 
Volunteers was made, that was not the 
case, and that was really the beginning 
of voting this money in the Supplemen- 
tary Estimates. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN: 
I must ask the right honourable 
Gentleman to improve upon his promise 
a little bit. He sees the point perfectly 
well—it was raised some time ago—that 
if this payment at the end of the year of 
the half of the Capitation Grant to 
Voluteers is a regular payment going 
on every year, then it can be foreseen at 
the beginning of the year just as well as 
afterwards. It was proved to be such a 
regular payment, by the figures which I 
quoted, for many successive years. Then, 
in that case, is the proper course not 
this: that the present Army Estimates 
on the table of the House should be 
amended, and a sum added, so that they 
should include the amount which would 
otherwise fall on: the Supplementary 
Estimates at the end of next year? That 
would be the proper remedy, surely. But 
if that is not done, then the Budget which 
the right honourable Gentleman will be 
dealing with in a few weeks will be, so 
far as this goes, a false balance-sheet. 
We all know that this sum will have to 
be met at the end of the year, and the 
straight way would be to cancel the Vote 
in the Supplementary Estimates relating 
to the Volunteers which have been 
circulated to honourable Members, and 
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put in an amended Estimate including 
the £250,000. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do not know 
whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will consent to that. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: No, certainly not. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: 
case, we are to be 
small mercies. 
however, that now that the right honour- 


Then, in that 
thankful for 


able Gentleman the Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer has promised to look into the 
matter, he will act fairly in the matter. 
I do not wish to divide the House when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer says 
that, if the Capitation Grant is payable 
in March, it ought to be in the Supple- 
mentary Estimates, but, if not payable 


till April, it should be in the Regular | 


Estimates for next financial year. But 
there is a note in the Memorandum to 
the Estimates, which states that it is 
payable in April. The guarded style of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer amounts 
to the fact that this item will not appear 


in the Supplementary Estimates next 
year. In these circumstances, I with- 


draw my motion. 


Vote agreed to. 


“2. £100, 
Factories.” 


Supplementary, Ordnance 


Sir H. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN: 
Can the honourable Member take this 
opportunity of giving us some infor- 
mation as to the new arrangements as to 
the re-organisation of the Ordnance 
Factories. A statement has been made 
in the other House. 


“Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The 
new arrangements are not yet com- 
plete, and it is impossible to say to the 
House at the present moment what they 
willbe. I would, therefore, ask the right 
honourable Gentleman to be good enough 
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I am pertecily satisfied, | 


to postpone his question until the 
Ordnance Factory Estimate comes on in 
the ordinary way, when a full statement 
will be made. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL BANNERMAN: 
Will that vote be taken at a reasonable 
period of the Session ! 





| *Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: I un- 
derstand that the Army Votes will be 
taken early. 


! 
| Vote agreed to. 
| 


REVENUE DerEpart- 
ESTIMATES). 


SERVICES AND 
(SUPPLEMENTARY 


Civin 
MENTS 
1898-9. 


Crass I. 





| “3. £5,000, Supplementary, Royal 


| Palaces and Marlborough House.” 


| Dr: CLARK: Is this sum of £5,000 
asked for merely in order that 
Kensington Palace may be opened earlier 
to the public as a show place like 
Hampton Court or Kew? 


*TuHe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. AKERS Dova.as, Kent, St. 
Augustine’s): The object of the Vote is 
completing the work 
on Kensington Palace at an_ earlier 
date, as the have got 
on with it quicker than was at one 
time expected. Further, to restore the 
Denmark wing, a part of the building 
which was not included in the original 
Estimate, and which was found to be in a 


to pay for 


contractors 


very bad state of repair. In fact it was 
absolutely dangerous, and this further 
sum is required to make it in a proper 
condition. It is hoped that the whole 
of the building will be completed by the 
beginning of May, when it will be open 
to the public. I may add that a large 
number of pictures from other palaces, 
connected with the former occupation of 
Kensington and that period, will be dis- 
played in the principal apartments of the 
palace. 
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Mr. LOUGH: Will the palace be open 
from the gardens? 


Civil Service 


Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: Yes, it will be opened from 
the gardens. 

Vote agreed to. 

“4. £2,000, Supplementary, Miscel- 
laneous Legal Buildings, Great Britain.” 

Vote agreed to. 


“5. £17,100 Supplementary, 
matic and Consular Buildings.” 


Diplo- 


Dr. CLARK: [I wish to ask why there | 
is such a very great increase in this 
Vote—£65,000 last year and £17,100 


‘COMMONS } 





this year. Is it intended to buy other | 
° . . F | 
premises or to erect new buildings? - | 
| 


THe FIRST COMMISSIONER - 
WORKS: It is proposed to 


pur- 
chase the Legation at Athens. 


Hitherto 
we paid a rent for the Legation, but 
the lease has nearly run out, and the 
cheapest and best arrangement is to pur- 
chase. 


*Mr. WEIR: Does this sum of £500 
cover the whole cost of the electric 
light installation in the Embassy House 
at Rome, or shall we have in a year 
hence another Vote for this purpose? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: So far as the Embassy at 
Rome is concerned it will be the whole 
cost. 


*Mr. WEIR: And will it light the 
whole of the premises? 


THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: I do not guarantee that it will 
light the building from garret to cellars, 
but it will sufficiently light the Embassy. 


*Mr. WEIR: Well, I was only anxious 
for information. 





Vote agreed to. 
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“6. £926, Supplementary, Harbours 
in the United Kingdom and Lighthouses 
Abroad under the Board of Trade.” 


Vote agreed to. 


Cuass II. 


“7, £50, Supplementary, The Mint, 
including Coinage.” 


Vote agreed to. 


“8. £891, Supplementary, Public 
Record Office.” 
Dr. CLARK: I should like to ask 


whether there ought not to be a re- 
construction of this Department? As 
far as Scotland is concerned the fees 
received pay not only the salaries for the 
Scotch officials, but also those of the 
Registrar-General as well, and I do 
think there might well be a revision of 
the scale of fees. Otherwise we in Scot- 
land must consider it a grievance that 
we have to pay not only the cost of our 
office, but also the salary of the Regis- 
trar-General, which should come out of 
the Imperial Exchequer. 


Tur ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight):The honour- 
able Member is quite right. There has 
been a large reorganisation of the office, 
consequent on the very large increase of 
business coming into it. Even under the 
old system the office practically paid its 
way, and I can assure the honourable 
Gentleman that the question of reducing 
the scale of fees is now under considera- 
tion. It is impossible to say what the 
result will be, but I have no doubt it 
will be satisfactory to the honourable 
Gentleman and his friends. 


Dr. CLARK: Very well, I will post- 
pone the matter until the General Esti- 
mate is brought on. 


Vote agreed to. 


“9. £1,300, Supplementary, Valuation 
and Boundary Survey, Ireland.” 


Vote agreed to. 
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57 
Cxiass IIT. 
“10. £4,100, Supplementary, Land 
Registry.” 
Vote agreed to. 
“11. £10, Supplementary, County 


Courts.” 

Sir C. DILKE : Can the Attorney- 
General tell us anything about the 
changes made in County Court fees? 
The matter has been several times dis- 
cussed, and a year or two ago we were 
told that certain reductions were being 
made. Can the honourable and learned 
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|friends to ask that this Vote be not 


taken to-night in their absence. 


THe FIRST LORD or 
SURY: I do not press it. 


tHe TREA- 


Vote agreed to. 


“16. £58,516, Savings Banks 
Friendly Societies Deficiencies.” 


and 


Dr. CLARK: We had this brought on 
last year, when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was strongly pressed to deal 
with this matter with a view to making 





Gentleman tell us what has been done? 
Sr R. WEBSTER: I ain 


I cannot answer that question. I 


am not able to say exactly what is the | 


effect of the changes which have been 
made, but I will be prepared with infor- 


mation when the General Estimate 
comes on. 

Sm C. DILKE: I may explain | 
that I noticed a sudden increase in 


the total amount of the fees, although I 
thought that they had been to some 
extent reduced. That was why I raised 
the question. 


Vote agreed to. 


“12. £1,300, Supplementary,  Re- 
gister House, Edinburg!” 
Vote agreed to. 
Cuass IV. 
“13. £11,200, Supplementary, Na- 


tional Gallery.” 


Vote agreed to. 


Cuass V. 
“14. £12,114, Treasury Chest Fund.” 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass VI. 
‘15. £5,000, Supplementary, Super- 


” 


annuation and Retired Allowances 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 


£517, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1899, for a Grant in Aid of the 
local cost of maintenance of Pauper Lunatics, 
Ireland.” 


Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I have been 
requested by some of my honourable 


sorry | 


the banks self-supporting. I am as much 
in favour of that as any man can 
possibly be. I do not see why we should 
| tax one portion of the community for the 
| benefit of another. I do not see why one 
class of banks should be allowed to draw 
upon the public exchequer while other 
bankers are unable to do so. I submit 
|that the Friendly Societies and Trustee 
Savings Banks should be in a position to 
carry on their business alone, and ought 
not to have to fall back on the tax-payers 
for the purpose of making up any defici- 
encies that may arise. When I raised: 
this question on the last occasion, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer thoroughly 
agreed with me, and I now want to know 
whether anything has been done in the 
matter. 


*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Nothing can be done in 
the matter without legislation But I 
may say that with regard to the Post 
Office Savings Bank something has been 
done in reducing the expenditure on 
management, the cost of which is very 
considerably larger than that of manag. 


ing the Trustees Savings Bank. A con- 
siderable reduction has be2n made 
during the past year. I very much 


agree with the honourable Member in 
principle, but after all it is a question 
of degree. For many years the Ex- 
chequer has received a considerable profit 
from the Post Office Savings Bank. 
Now we are beginning for the first time 
since 1861 to incur a loss, and the Act 
provides that in such a case Parliament 
must make up the deficiency. Now, 
the deficiency, which last year amounted 
to £9,678, was on an income amounting 
to £3,231,000, so the honourable Mem- 
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that the deficiency at 
small, although, no 


ber will see 
present is 


doubt, by reason of the increasing 
price of the investments in Con- 
sols, etc., which by law we are 


obliged to make, this deficiency may 
tend to increase. Still I hardly think 
the time has come when Parliament 
should be asked to reduce the interest 
payable to depositors. The deficiency 
is larger in the case of the Trustee 
Savings Banks. It amounts to £37,394 
on an income amounting to £1,368,000. 
I am carefully watching this matter, and 
as soon as I think that Parliament ought 
to interfere in justice to the general tax- 
payer, by reducing the rate of interest 
paid to depositors, I shall feel it my duty 
to apply to Parliament for powers for 
the purpose. 


Dr. CLARK: As far as the Post Office 
is concerned, I know we are helpless, 
but in regard to the Trustee Savings 
Banks they are practical competing 
institutions, and are often carried on 
merely for the sake of the officials. The 
State has now established its own 
Savings Banks, and I think it should 
have nothing to do with outside Savings 
Banks, which are practically private 
concerns. As far as Friendly Societies 
go, Industrial Insurance Companies are 
doing exactly the same business as they 
are, and yet we are giving them special 
advantages ; surely if it is right that one 
class of society should have this advan- 
tage it is equally right that it should be 
extended to the other class. I am sorry 
that these changes cannot be made by 
administration, but require legislation, 
and I hope the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will soon be able to carry out 
this much needed reform. 


*Mr. WEIR: Is there any _ possi- 
bility of legislation this year 
with regard to the Trustee Savings 


Banks? As to the Post Office Savings 
Banks, I should like to point out that the 
Post Office has for many years reaped a 
considerable profit, and if the business 
is to be conducted on _ business-like 
principles we must expect that in some 
years it will be good, and in others bad, 
and the good years must make up for 
the bad ones. I certainly should object 
to any reduction in the rate of interest 
to depositors. I think it would be 
calamitous to reduce it. As to the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


{COMMONS } 
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Trustee Savings Banks, the Government 
support should be taken away from 
them, and they should be allowed to sink 
or swim on their own merits. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER: I should be very sorry to 
adopt the opinion of Trustee Savings 
Banks expressed by the two honourable 
Members. I believe they are as a rule 
managed very well at the present time 
by gentlemen who devote a great deal 
of time and trouble to the work, which 
is really a philanthropic and useful one. 
I believe that these banks have proved 
very useful in the places in which they 
exist. A considerable part of the ex- 
pense we have to vote, namely, £4,000 
a year, is due to the necessary cost of 
the Inspection Committee, which was 
appointed subsequent to the report of 
the Committee of the House of 
Commons (on which the Member 
for Islington rendered such valuable 
service) in order to watch the progress 
of the institutions, and see that they are 
properly managed. As to legislation, I 
think that whatever is done in the 
matter the Trustee Savings Banks 
shouid not be dealt with apart from the 
Post Office Savings Bank. 


Mr. MADDISON (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I am pleased to hear the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer adopt the aitti- 
tude he has done with regard to these 
Trustee Savings Banks. I must dis- 
sociate myself altcgether from the 
unfair attacks made by the honourable 
Member for Caithness. who suggested that 
they were chiefly run in the interests 
of officials. I know of one bank in Hull 
which has the entire confidence of the 
working classes, and in them the Trades’ 
Unions prefer to invest their money, 
because the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is not able to give them the facilities 
which they enjoy at this bank. 


~Dr. CLARK: Yes, at the expense of 


the general taxpayer. 


Mr. MADDISON: I can only repeat 
that these banks are dving really good 
work in the promotion of thrift, and 
that they enjoy the confidence of the 
working classes. I regret that this 
attack should have been made upon 
them. 


Dr. CLARK: A dozen years ago I 
sat upon a Select Committee of this 





House upon this subject, and the report 
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and evidence are open to the inspection 
of my honourable Friend. I wish to, 
point out that these banks are now 
costing us £4,000 a year. I made no 
attack upon them, but I merely said 
that some of them were in the position 
I have indicated, and there was plenty 
of evidence given before the Committee 
that some are very badly managed, 
others admittedly are well managed, 


Sunday work has occasionally to be done 
in the Post Office, and as long as the 
Sunday delivery of letters is legal it 
must be paid for. At present the Post 
Office do not think it would be in the 
interest of the public to abolish them 
altogether. 


Mr. WEIR: I find no fault with the 
amount expended on rural posta] de- 
liveries; the county which I repre- 





and Hull may be among them. 
Vote agreed to. 


Cuass VII. 
“17% £1,692, Repayments to the Local 
Loans Fund.” 
Vote agreed to. 


RevenvE DeparTMENtTs. 
“18. £96,5000, Supplementary Post 
Office.” 
Dr. CLARK: With regard to the 
sums required for the Post Office, I 
should like to ask whether the increased 
expenditure is in any way attributable 
to the new arrangement regarding extra 
Sunday attendances and deliveries in the 
rural districts. I see you are asking 
for an extra sum of about £50,000. The 
last Committee of this House which sat 
on this question eight or ten years ago, 
instead of suggesting that there should 
be increased facilities for Sunday deliv- 
the reverse. This, 
the proper time to 


eries, recommended 


of course, is not 


discuss this subject, but I take it that) 


this demand is due to the increasing 
area of Sunday deliveries. If in a city 
like this, where the business is more im- 
portant than in any other part of the 
world, we can do without Sunday deliv- 
eries, I certainly do not think there 
can be any need to extend them in the 
country. I feel strongly on this matter, 
and, therefore, I ask if this is the ex- 
planation of the Vote. 

*Tun CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: In the absence of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, I think I can 
explain this. It is part of an arrange- 
ment which has been made during the 
last two years for increasing the facili- 
ties given to the public, in the way of 
delivery of letters, and as more has been 
done in the past year in this 
direction than was anticipated it 
has become necessary to ask for this 
sum. Of course, if additional deliveries 
are required more must be paid for them. 





sent has benefited very consider- 
‘ably by it; but the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer has not told us how much of 
| this money has been voted for Sunday 
'attendances. I should be sorry to see any 
| increase in Sunday labour, and I should 
|like to know what is the additional 
expenditure for extra Sunday Jabour. 


Vote agreed to. 


“19. £5,000, Supplemental Post Office 
Telegraphs.” 

Dr. CLARK: There seems to have 
been an extra sum of £1,000 in the item 
for marriage gratuities. In view of the 
fact that the Registrar-General’s returns 
| show that last year the marriage rate 
declined, I should like to inquire how 
it is this increase has been brought about. 

“THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 

CHEQUER: I can only explain it by 
suggesting that the young ladies in the 
telegraph service are becoming more 
attractive. 

Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
May I ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury what will be the business on 
Monday ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I propose to continue the Civil 
Service Supplementary Estimates on 
Monday. Ii, as I hope, they are finished 
before the end of our proceedings, we 
shall then take the Colonial Loan Fund 
Bill, assuming, of course, that we get 
the report to-night. In the next place, 
we shall take the Inebriates Bill, which 
will be introduced by my right honour- 
able Friend the Home Secretary. Then 
the Improvement of the Land Bill, the 
Universities of Scotland Bill, and the 
Licensing Exemption Bill. On Thurs- 
day we shall get the Speaker out of the 
Chair on the Army Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; Committees to sit again upon 
Monday next. 
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COLONIAL LOANS FUND. 
Resolution reported : 


* That it is expedient to authorise the 
creation of a Colonial Loans Fund, out of 
which loans may, if authorised by Act of 
Parliament, be granted to certain 
Colonies ; such fund to be raised— 

*(a) By the issue of Colonial Guaran- 
teed Stock, the dividends on which 
are to be paid out of the Colonial 
Loans Fund, and in default, out of 
the Consolidated Fund; or 

“(b) By the issue of Bonds, the prin- 
cipal and interest of which are to 
be paid out of the Colonial Loans 
Fund, and in case of default, out of 
the Consolidated Fund. 

“ That it is expedient to authorise the 

payment, out of the Consolidated Fund, 


of the sums necessary to meet the 
guarantee in respect of the Colonial 


Guaranteed Stock or Bonds, or to make 
good any sum due from, but unpaid by, a 
Colony in respect of the interest on any 
such loan; such sums, so far as not re- 
paid out of the Colonial Loans Fund, to 
be repaid out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


Ordered, That a Bill be brought in 
upon the said Resolution, and that Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. 
Secretary Chamberlain do prepare and 
bring it in; presented accordingly, and 
read the first time; to be read a second 


time upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. (Bill 98.) 
LICENSING EXEMPTION (HOUSES OF 


PARLIAMENT) BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[23rd February] further adjourned till 
Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (RAILWAY 
FATALITIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 
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POOR LAW ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


Accounts, 


PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE OF 
OFFICE) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Craven 1. 
Mr. CHANNING: I beg to move to 
report Progress. 
Mr. SEARLE HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton): I hope the honourable Member 
will not persist in his Motion. 


Mr. CHANNING: Yes. I think the 
country should have an opportunity of 
understanding this Bill. I must persist 
in the Motion, as full inquiry should be 
nade. 


Lorp HUGH CECIL (Greenwich): I 
think the honourable Member’s sugges- 
tion that there should be full inquiry 
before legislation is attempted is a very 
proper one. After all it is only five 
years ago that the Parish Councils Bill 
was passed, and such a change as this 
ought not to be undertaken without full 
inquiry. 


It being midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 


next. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 

Ordered, That the Committee do con- 
sist of Fifteen Members. 

The Committee was accordingly nomi- 
nated of,—Mr. Gibson Bowles, Mr. 
Buchanan, Mr. Victor Cavendish, Mr. 
Cohen, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. Duck- 
worth, Mr. Gilliat, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. 
Brodie Hoare, Mr. Grant Lawson, Mr. 
Herbert Lewis, Mr. Luttrell, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, Dr. Tanner, and Mr. Thornton. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records.—( Sir William Walrond.) 





House adjourned at two minutes 
after Twelve of the clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, 27th February 1899. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 


seat on the Woolsack at twenty minutes | 


aiter Four of the clock. 


PEER SAT FIRST. 
The Earl of Laruom—Sat first in Par- 
liament after the death of his father. 


PRIVATE BILL 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House that the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had laid upon the Table the Cer- 
tificates from the Examiners that the 
further Standing Orders applicable to 


BUSINESS. 


the following Bills have been complied | 


with: 


Oystermouth Railway or Tramroad 
[H.L.] 
Furness Railway [H.L.] 


Liverpool Overhead Railway [H.L.] 


The same were ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


MILFORD DOCKS BILL [H.L.] 

The Chairman of Committees informed 
the House, That the promoters do not 
intend to proceed further with the Bill: 
Ordered that the Bill be not further pro- 
ceeded with. 


MUIRKIRK,, MAUCHLINE AND DAL- 
MELLINGTON RAILWAY BILL [H.L.] 
To be read a second time on Thurs- 

day next. 


LONDON HOSPITAL BILL [H.L.] 
Second Reading (which stands ap- 
pointed for To-morrow)*put off to Friday 
next. 
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WOLVERHAMPTON TRAMWAYS BILL 
(H.L.] 


To be read a second time on Monday 
next. 


Aberdeen Harbour Bill [H.L.] 

Arbroath Corporation Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Bristol Floods Prevention Bill [H.L.] 

Coalville Urban District Gas Bill [H.L.} 

Colonial and Foreign Banks Guarantee 
Fund Bill [H.L.] 

Fylde Water Board Bill [H.L.] 

Hampstead Church (Emmanuel West 
End) Bill [H.L.] 

Hastings Harbour Bill [H.L.] 

Infant Orphan Asylum Bill [H.L.]- 

Inverness Harbour Bill [H.L.] 

Kew Bridge Bill [H.L.] 

Mersey Docks and Harbour 
(Finance) Bill [H.L.] 


Board 


Committed. 


Aberdeen Corporation Bill [H.L.] 

| Barton-on-Sea Water Bill [H.L.] 

Birkenhead Corporation Bill [H.L.] 

Bognor Urban District Water Bill [H.L.] 

Bury Corporation Bill [H.L.| 

Bury Corporation Water Bill [H.L.] 

Church Stretton Water Bill [H.L.] 

Clyde Navigation Bill [H.L.] 

Cobham Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Cromer Protection Bill rt 

Dumbarton Burgh Bill | H.L.| 

Dundee Gas, Tramways, and Extension 
Bill [H.L.] 

Gainsborough Urban District 
(Gas) Bill [H.L.] 

Glasgow Corporation (Tramways, etc.) 
Bill [HLL] 

Glasgow Corporation (Gas and Water) 
Bill [H.L.] 

Glastonbury Water Bill [H.L.] 

Great Yarmouth Corporation Bill [H.L.} 

Great Yarmouth Pier Bill [H.L.] 

Grosvenor Chapel (London) Bill [T1.L.] 

Hastings Corporation Tramways Bill . 
[H.L.] 

Humber Conservancy Bill [H.L.] . 

Kirkcaldy Corporation and Tramways 
Bill [H.L.] 

Lanarkshire (Middle 
Water Bill [H.L.] 

Leigh-on-Sea Urban District Council Bill 
(HL. ] 


Council 


Ward District) 
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Llanelly Harbour and Pontardulais Rail- 
way Bill [H.L.] 

Loughborough Corporation Bill [H.L.] 

Manchester Corporation Tramways Bill 
{H.L.] 

Mersey Docks and Harbour Board (Pilot- 
age) Bill [H.L.] 

Mid-Kent Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Moss Side Urban District Council (Tram- 
ways) Bill [H.L.] 

Nene Valley Water Bill [H.L.] 

Oldham Corporation Bill [H.L. | 

Perth Water, Police, and Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Portsmouth Corporation Bill [H.L. | 

Queen’s Ferry Bridge Bill [H.L.] 

Rawenstall Corporation Water Bill [H.L.] 

tenfrew Burgh and Harbour Extension 
Bill [H.L.] 

Salfotd Corporation Bill [H.L.] 

Skipton Urban District Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Southampton Corporation Water Bill 
{H.L. 

Stockton and Middlesbrough Water Bill 
[H.L.] 

Stretford Urban District Council (Tram- 
ways) Bill [H.L.] 

Sunderland Corporation Bill [H.L.] 

Wakefield Corporation Bill [H.L.] 

Wallasey Tramways and Improvements 
Bill [H.L.] 

Whitehaven Corporation Bill [H.L.] 

Wick and Pulteney Harbours Bill [H.L.] 

Wishaw Water Bill [H.L.] 

Withington Urban District 
(Tramways) Bill [H.L.] 

Wolverhampton Corporation Bill [H.L.] 

Workington Corporation Water Bill 
[H.L.] 


Council 


Committed: the Committees to be pro- 
posed by the Committee of Selection. 


Newhaven and Seaford Water Board Bill 
[H.L.] 

Southport and Lytham Tramroad Bill 
{H.L.] 

Skipton Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Caledonian Railway (General Powers) 
Bill [H.L.] 

Glasgow and South-Western Railway Bill 
{H.L.] 

Herne Bay Water Bill [H.L.] 

North Staffordshire Railway Bill [H.L.] 

Paisley and Barrhead District Railway 
Bill [H.L.] 

Stretford Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Gas 
Bill [H.L.] 


Read a second time. 
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Amendment (By-Laws) Bill 584 
RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


Forty-sixth annual report, for 1898; 
with supplement: Presented (by com- 
mand), and ordered to lie on the Table, 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 
Minute of Committee of Council sanc- 
tioning subjects to be taught under 
clause 8 of the Technical Instruction 
Act, 1889, for the county borough of 
Limerick (fifth minute). 


MILITIA ACT, 1882 (DEPUTY LIEU- 
TENANTS). 

Return of descriptions of qualifications 

of deputy lieutenants lodged during 

1898, as furnished to the Chief Secre- 

tary for Ireland. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS ACTS (PROVI- 

SIONAL ORDERS, SESSION 1899). 
Report by the Board of Trade of their 
proceedings under the General Pier and 
Harbour Act, 1861, and the General Pier 
and Harbour Act, 1861, Amendment 
Act. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


PETITION. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1838. 
Petition for repeal of; of Guardians 
of the Poor of the Ellesmere Union; 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACTS 
AMENDMENT (BY-LAWS) BILL. 
Lorp MONKSWELL: My Lords, I 

beg to move the Second Reading of this 

Bill. It is a short Bill to enable the 

London County Council to make by- 

laws requiring persons about to con- 

struct, reconstruct, or alter drains in 
connection with buildings, to deposit 
with the sanitary authority of the dis- 
trict such plans, sections, and particulars 
as may be necessary for the purpose cl 
ascertaining whether such construction, 
reconstruction, or alteration is in accor- 
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dance with the statutory provisions 
relative thereto, and with any by-lays 
made under the said section. This Bill 
was passed by your Lordships’ House last 
year. It was to some extent discussed 
in this House and before the Standing 
Committee. An Amendment was made 
at the instance, I think, of the noble 
Marquess, the Prime Minister, and a 
further Amendment was introduced on 
behalf of the Government. By inadver- 
tence, my Lords, I have had this Bill 
printed in the form in which I intro- 
duced it last year, but if your Lordships 
will give it a Second Reading, I will 
undertake, on the Third Reading, to 
make the Bill precisely similar to the 
one your Lordships passed last year. I 
am sure that under the circumstances 
your Lordships will hardly think it 
necessary that the Bill should again go 
before the Standing Committee, or that 
it should go through the Report stage. 
I beg to move that the Bill be read a 
second time. 


Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR (The 
Earl of Hauspury): My Lords, I do not 
desire to say anything in opposition to 
this Bill until I know more about it, but 
[ am a little jealous of giving the County 
Council power to compel persons to 
deposit plans when only slight altera- 
tions are proposed to be made. I have 
had a complaint made to me that in 
one case, where the mere reconstruction 
of-one of the necessary articles of the 
household connected with the drain was 
involved, the cost, which need not have 
been more than 5s. was run up to £450 
by reason of the requirements which were 
placed on the individual who owned the 
necessary article in question. Under 
these circumstances I should like to have 
some knowledge of the powers which are 
intended to be given under this Bill. 


Lorp MONKSWELL: My Lords, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that it is not pro- 
posed that these plans shall be laid before 
the County Council, but that they shall 
be laid before the local authorities, and 
I imagine that the local authorities will 
exercise this by-law with discrimina- 
tion. I quite admit that as the Bill now 
stands it will require amendment in the 
direction pointed out last year by the 
noble Marquess at the head of the 
Government. The noble Marquess said 
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it might possibly be necessary to make 
some small alterations in drains as 
matters of emergency, and he held that 
no such by-law ought to apply in a 
case of that kind. I propose to insert 
a provision that in all cases of emergency 
the by-law should not apply. I think 
that, subject to that amendment, the 
Bill will be found to be workable. 


Question put. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 
to a Committee of the whole House to- 
morrow, 


POST OFFICE BUILDINGS. 
*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: My 
Lords, I rise to ask Her Majesty's 
Government to explain why it is 
necessary that the General Post Office 
should be, in respect of the erection of 
Post Office buildings, under the control 
of the Board of Works as well as of the 
Treasury ; and whether the Postmaster- 
General might not be allowed some dis- 
cretion as to a portion of the Post Office 
revenue for Post Office improvements. 
It is hardly necessary, I think, that I 
should assure the Members of Her 
Majesty's Government on the Front 
Bench that the noble Duke, the Post- 
master-General, has no part in the ques- 
tion which I am now asking. I am 
informed that when a new Post Office is 
needed at places of the size and impor- 
tance of Holyhead, the rule is to consult 
the Board of Works as to the best course 
to be pursued, and on the receipt of their 
report the case is laid before the Post- 
master-General for his directions, and 
then submitted to the Treasury for 
authority for the cost involved. I have 
heard it denied at the Board of Works 
that it caused delay, but I think it 
can ba proved to the contrary. There 
was great delay Jast year in selecting a 
site for a Pest Office at Holyhead, and 
in February of this year, after the 
negotiations had been in hand for 11 
months, the matter was allowed to drop. 
I do not complain of the action of the 
Post Office or the Postmaster-General, 
because the delay throughout was caused 
by the Board of Works. I want to ask 
why the Postmaster-General should not 
be trusted in these matters as much a3 
the First Commissioner of Works. 
Generally, the Postmaster-General is a 
Cabinet Minister, but the First Com- 
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missioner of Works is not always so. 
The noble Duke, the Postmaster-General, 
has large experience in the management 
of business matters, and there are other 
reasons why he ought to be allowed 
some discretion. It has been proposed 
to allot the Admiralty a certain sum for 
three or five years for shipbuilding so 
that it should not be necessary to dis- 
cuss these matters each Session. Surely 
similar power might be given to the 
Postmaster-General without compelling 
him in every case to consult the 
Treasury. 


*Tnz POSTMASTER-GENERAL (The 
Duke of Norrotk): My Lords, I am 
rather embarrassed at the extent of the 
Question asked by the noble Lord, and 
I am quite unable to solve the problem 
as to why the Postmaster-General is not 
trusted as much as other people. The 
noble Lord is under a misapprehension 
in saying that the Board of Works 
have control over the Post Office. 
They have no such control. The 
Board of Works is the architect and 
builder to the Government, and deals 
with the Post Office buildings in the 
same way as with other Government 
buildings. The selection of a site for 
a new Post Office, and the character of 
the building to be put up, are 
subject, of course, to the usual 
regulations of the Treasury in the same 
way as other Government buildings. 
The delay which the noble Lord has re- 
ferred to may be due to the Board of 
Works, but I am afraid delay occurs in 
the execution of most building opera- 
tions. This is the only answer I can 
give to my noble Friend. 


Tue PRIME MINISTER ann SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury) : 
My Lords, It does not seem to me to 
require any special distrust of my noble 
Friend the noble Duke that he is sub- 
mitted to the same rules that apply to 
all other Departments of the Government. 
It is a very horrible burden that we 
should have to go to the Treasury for 
sanction, but so it is, and the House of 
Commons insists in maintaining that 
régime. They have exaggerated views 
of the merits of the Treasury. The 
particular régime which the noble Lord 
desires to introduce has already been 
tried, and has been given up. It used 


Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
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to be the rule that the Post Office 
always paid its own expenses out of the 
gross receipts; that is to say, it was 
allowed to build anything it wanted, and 
in the use of that power it built St. 
Martin’s-leGrand. This was such a 
shock to the financiers of that day that 
nothing of the kind has been allowed 
since. 


SOLICITORS BILL [H.L.] 
Read the third time (according to 
order), passed, and sent to the Commons. 


PALATINE COURT OF DURHAM BILL 
[H.L.] 

Read the third time (according to 

order), passed, and sent to the Commons. 


HOUSE OF LORDS AND COMMONS PER- 
MANENT STAFF. 

Moved That a Committee of Five 
Lords be appointed to join with a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to con- 
sider and report upon the subject of the 
House of Lords andCommons Permanent 
Staff (The Chairman of Committees) ; 
agreed to. 


The Lords following were named of 
the Committee : 


M. Salisbury. 
M. Ripon. 

E. Morley. 

E. Camperdown. 
V. Knutsford. 


Ordered, That such Committee have 
power to agree with the Committee of 
the House of Commons in the appoint- 
ment of a Chairman. 


Then a Message was ordered to be 
sent to the House of Commons to ac 
quaint them therewith, and to request 
them to appoint Five Members of that 
House to be joined with the said Com- 
mittee pursuant to the Resolution of this 
House of the 17th instant and to the 
Message of the House of Commons of 
Tuesday last signifying their concurrence 
in the said Resolution. 
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Private Bill 
NEW BILLS, 


TELEGRAPH (CHANNEL ISLANDS) BILL 
(H.L.]. 

A Bill to amend the Telegraph Acts, 
1863 to 1897, and the Post Office Acts 
in relation to the Channel Islands—was 
presented by the Duke of Norfolk ; read 
the first time; and to be printed; and 
to be read a second time on Thursday 
next. (No. 12.) 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT  PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(SWANSEA) BILL [H.L.}. 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department 
under the Elementary Education Acts, 
1870 to 1893, to enable the School Board 
for the United School District of Swan- 
sea to put in force the Lands Clauses 
Acts—Was presented by the Lord Presi- 
dent (D. Devonshire); read the first 
time; to be printed; and referred to 
the Examiners. (No. 13.) 


House adjourned at forty-five minutes 
after Four of the clock, till To- 
morrow, half-past Ten of the 

clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 27th February 1899. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the chair at 
Three of the clock. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 62 
COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on the 
First Reading thereof, Standing Order 
No. 62 has been complied with, viz. :— 


Stockport District Water Bill. 


Ordered, That the 
second time. 


Bill be read a 
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METROPOLIS WATER BILL (STANDING 
ORDERS NOT COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, pursuant to 
order of the House of the 21st day of 
February, That, in the case of the follow- 
ing Bill, the Standing Orders which are 
applicable thereto have not been com- 
plied with, viz. :— 


METROPOLIS WATER BILL. 


Ordered, That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 


Orders. 


BARRY RAILWAY BILL. 
To be read a second time To-imorrow, 


CARDIFF RAILWAY BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC SUPPLY BILL. 
tead a second time, and committed. 


CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


CHARING CROSS, EUSTON, AND 
HAMPSTEAD RAILWAY BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


COUNTY OF LONDON AND BRUSH 
PROVINCIAL ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


CROWBOROUGH DISTRICT WATER 
BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


EAST LONDON WATER BILL. 
To be read a second time upon Thurs- 
day 16th March. 
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EAST LONDON WATER (TEMPORARY 
SUPPLY) BILL. 


To be read a second time upon Thurs- 
day 16th March. 


GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 
BILL. 


To be read a second time upon Tues- 
day 7th March. 


GATESHEAD AND DISTRICT TRAM- 
WAYS BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


HARROW. AND UXBRIDGE RAILWAY 
BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


HORSFORTH WATER BILL. 


To be read a second time upon Mon- 
day next. 


ILFORD GAS BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LINCOLN AND EAST COAST RAILWAY 
AND DOCK BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON AND SOUTH 
COAST RAILWAY (PENSIONS) BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
BILL. 


To be read a second time upon Thurs- 
day 16th March. 


MIDLAND AND SOUTH WESTERN JUNC- 
TION RAILWAY (NORTHERN SEC- 
TION) BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 
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NORTH .PEMBROKESHIRE AND FISH- 
GUARD RAILWAY BILL. 

Read a second time, and committed. 


ST. JAMES’S AND PALL MALL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


SHOTLEY BRIDGE AND CONSETT 
DISTRICT GAS BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


SOUTH EASTERN AND LONDON, CHAT- 
HAM AND DOVER RAILWAY COM- 
PANIES (NEW LINES) BILL. 

To be read a second time To-morrow. 


TAFF VALE RAILWAY BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


GLASGOW CORPORATION TELEPHONES 
BILL. 


(By Order). Second Reading deferred 
till Monday 13th March. 


BARKING TOWN IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


(By Order). Order for Second Read- 
ing read, and discharged. Bull with- 
drawn. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


PETITIONS. 
EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 
Petition from Padiham, against State 
regulation ; to lie upon the Table. 
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EDUCATION OF CHILDREN BILL. 


Petitions in favour ;—From Oakham ; 
—and, Stockton-on-Tees ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


PETROLEUM BILL. 
Petition from Wigan, in favour ; to lie 


upon the Table. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Petition from Abram, in favour; to 

lie upon the Table. 


RATING OF EMPTY HOUSES. 
Petition from Fulham, for legislation ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
Petitions in favour ;—From Malton ; 
—and, Stone ; to lie upon the Table. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 
Petition from Caxton and Arrington, 
for repeal ; to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
EDUCATION (SCIENCE AND ART). 
Copy _presented—of —‘ Forty-sixth 

Annual Report of the Department of 
Science and Art, being that for the year 
1898, with Supplement (by Command) ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ACT, 1889. 

Copy presented,—of Minute sanction- 
ing the Subjects to be taught under 
Clause 8 of the Act, for the County 
Borough of Limerick (Fifth Minute), 
dated 14th February 1899 (by Act); to 
lie upon the Table. 
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PIERS AND HARBOURS (PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS). 

Copy presented—of Report by the 
Board of Trade of their Proceedings 
under the General Pier and Harbour Act, 
1861, and General Pier and Harbour Act, 
1861, Amendment Act (by Act); to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 

(No. 74.) 


Reports, ete. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Reports on Sub- 
jects of General and Commercial Interest, 
No. 496 (by Command) ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SUPERANNUATIONS. 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 1&th February 1899, declaring that 
for the due and efficient discharge of the 
duties of the offices of Professor of 
Botany and of Professor of Geology, 
Royal College of Science, Dublin, pro- 
fessional or other peculiar qualifications 
not ordinarily to be acquired in the pub- 
lic service are required (by Act); to lie 
upon the Table. 


NAVY (REVISED SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATE, 1898-9). 

Estimate presented,—of the Further 
Amount that will be required during the 
year ending 3lst March 1899, beyond the 
sum already provided in the Grants for 
Navy Services for the year (Parlia- 
mentary Paper No. 62, Session 1898) to 
meet additional expenditure arising on 
certain Votes (by Command); Referred 
to the Committee of Supply, and to be 
printed. (No. 75.) 


MAILS (AMERICAN SERVICE). 
Return ordered, 


“Showing the number of days, hours, and 
minutes occupied in the transit of Her 
Majesty’s Mails, both outward and inward, 
carried during the year 1898 by steamships 
between Queenstown and New York, and also 
between Southampton and New York; the Re- 
turn to specify the names of the steamers, and 
to indicate by asterisks or otherwise those not 
carrying the Mails under contract (in continu- 
ation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 169, of 
Session 1898).”—(Sir John Leng.) 
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NEW MEMBER SWORN, 


Wiliiam Henry Holland, esquire, for 
the County of York, Southern part of 
the West Riding (Rotherham Division). 


QUESTIONS. 


OF THE INSPECTOR OF 
FACTORIES. 

Sin C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
ean): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
whether, in view of the probable delay in 
the publication of the annual report of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories for last 
year, it would be possible to publish the 
reports to the Chief Inspector of the 
various inspectors, or extracts from 
them, such as are generally given in the 
Chief Inspector's report ; and whether, 
particularly, it would be possible to pub- 
lish the report for 1898 of the principal 
lady inspector, generally given as a 
whole ; and the returns of accidents and 
prosecutions, generally given as app2n- 
dices, so that they would be available 
before the discussion on the Home Office 
Vote, or at least before the end of the 
Session of Parliament? 


REPORT 


Tus UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. J. 
Cottines, Birmingham, Bordesley): Per- 
haps I may _ be 
answer in the absence of my 
right honourable Friend. He thinks 
that it is quite impossible to break up 
and anticipate the text of the Chief In- 
spector’s report in the manner suggested. 
But the tables relating to accidents and 
presecutions could be issued earlier. He 
thinks that this would be useful, and he 
will make arrangements for their publi- 
cation as soon as possible. 


COWDENBEATH (FIFESHIRE) LEVEL 
CROSSING. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
the Secretary for Scotland is aware that 
the railway level crossing in High Street, 
Cowdenbeath, Fifeshire, is absolutely un- 
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protected by gates for shutting public 
traffic off the railway during the passing 
of trains ; and will he take such steps as 
may be necessary for the public safety ! 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. G. 
Mvcrray, Buteshire): The crossing in 
question is over a private, not a public 
railway. There are single, but not 
double gates, and special precautions by 
means of a watchman are taken for the 
safety of the public, with the result that 
only one accident has occurred since 
1855, and no person was injured in it. 
The arrangements of the road are in the 
hands of the road authority, and the 
Secretary for Scotland has no jurisdic- 
tion in the matter. 


In reply to a further Question by Mr. 
Weir, 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said: I 
am personally well acquainted with the 
crossing. The railway is blocked by the 
gates, but the road was not. When a 
train passes, then the watchman stops 
the people. 


ROSS-SHIRE MILITIA. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether, in 
view of the fact that the proposal to call 
up the Ross-shire Militia for annual 
training in the month of July instead of 
April, as hitherto, will seriously interfere 
with the avocations of many of the men 
who earn their livelihood as fishermen, 
will he consider the expediency of con- 
tinuing the training during the month of 
April? 


Tuz FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe 
Witurams, Birmingham, 8.): The pro- 
posal has been dropped, and the training 
will take place in Scotland at a time 
suitable to the convenience of the 
battalion. 


THE CARABINEERS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether it is proposed to send the 
Carabineers to India in the trooping sea- 
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507 utent Agents? 
son of 1899; and if he could explain why 
this regiment, which only returned from 
India in 1888, should be detailed for 
foreign service before the 15th, 14th, 
13th, 10th Regiments of Hussars, and 
12th Lancers, which corps all returned 
from India previous to 1888? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The Cara- 
bineers will go to India in the trooping 
season of 1900. Their position on the 
foreign service roster was advanced four 
years in order to obtain as soon as pos- 
sible a due proportion of the number of 
Dragoon regiments abroad to that at 
home. The regiment when it goes 
abroad will have been 12 years at home. 


PILOTS’ GRIEVANCES. 

Me. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowestoft) : 
{ beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been called to the remarks of the 
President of the Admiralty Court, as re- 
ported on the 20th instant, under the 
heading, “ Grievances of Pilots,” in an 
action by Thomas Whitwall, a licensed 
Trinity House pilot, on behalf of a large 
body of pilots, to test the construction 
ef the Merchant Shipping (Exemption 
from Pilotage) Act, 1897, the de- 
fendants being the owners of a Norwe- 
vian ship whose captain had refused the 
services of an English pilot to pilot the 
vessel up the Thames to Gravesend ; 
whether he is aware that the learned 
President expressed his great regret that 
there was no codification of a few simple 
rules laying down as to when ships should 
be under compulsory pilotage ; whether 
any steps will be taken by the Govern- 
ment to carry out this recommendation ; 
and whether, in view of the finding of 
the Court in the case, that foreign ves 
sels without passengers are exempt from 
pilotage under the Act of 1894 and the 
Act of 1897, while British ships are not 
so exempted, the Government propose 
to take any and what steps to remedy 
this difference of treatment as between 
British and foreign ships and British and 
foreign pilots in British waters! 


Tne PRESIDENT or tug BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrreme, Croydon): I 
have seen a newspaper report of the jude- 
ment of the President of the Admiralty 
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Division of the High Court in the case 
of Whitwall versus Owners of “Colum- 
bus.” The Board of Trade will bear in 
mind the remarks of the learned Presi- 
dent as to the desirability of codifying 
the rules as to compulsory pilotage, but 
this could not be done without repealing 
and re-enacting the provisions of the 
Merchant Shipping Acts relating to 
pilotage, a task which I am not at pre- 
sent prepared to undertake. The hon- 
ourable Member is, I am advised, not 
correct in his view of the law as to 
British ships. British ships when not 
carrying passengers are by Section 625 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, ex- 
empted from compulsory pilotage in the 
London District. 


Mr. FOSTER: May I ask whether it 
is the fact that foreign passenger vessels, 
if their masters hold pilot certificates, 
are exempt from taking pilots? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: I should prefer to have notice 
of that Question; it is totally different 
to the one on the paper. 


AFRICAN NATURAL HISTORY. 

Sir E. GREY (Northumberland, Ber- 
wich): L beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether it is proposed to take any steps 
to prevent the extinction of rare or in- 
teresting species of wild animals or birds 
in Africa; and, if so, whether the co- 
operation of other Powers has been in- 
vited or secured! 


Tus UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Jons 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): Steps 
have already been taken to guard against 
undue destruction of wild animals by the 
issue of Game Regulations, and we are 
in communication with the German Gov- 
ernment as to collective action. It is 
proposed to hold an International Con- 
ference in London in the spring. 


PATENT AGENTS’ REGISTRATION. 

Mr. ALBAN GIBBS (London): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the Government have it 
in contemplation to introduce a Bill 
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framed on the lines of the Patent Agents’ 
Registration Bill of 1894, as amended by 
the Select Committee; or, if not, 
whether he will carry out the recom- 
mendations contained in page 6 of the 
report of that Committee, namely, that 
unless the Bill, as amended, or some 
Measure on similar lines, should become 
law at an early date, the Board of Trade 
should remove the register, and the ap- 
pointment and control of the Registrar, 
and the examinations, from the Char- 
tered Institute of Patent Agents, and 
make other arrangements to carry out 
the provisions of Section 1 of the Act 
of 18881 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: No, Sir; I must refer my 
honourable Friend to a reply which I 
gave to a Question put by the honourable 
Member for the Strand on the 4th 
March last year. The position of mat- 
ters is unchanged. The Board of Trade 
recommended amendments to the bye- 
laws submitted by the Institute under 
their Charter, framed so as to enable 
members of the profession of Patent 
Agents not members of the Institute to 
erter that body, and so obtain a position 
to take part in the government of the 
profession as a whole. If the proceed- 
ings under the bye-laws, still in progress, 
do not prove to have a satisfactory re- 
sult, the Board reserve the power to take 
other action. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY’S JURISDIC- 
TION. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
(Exeter): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he is 
aware that, on Monday 25th July, 1898, 
Inspector Outram, with two detectives 
from the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment and two officers from the Assay 
Office of the Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths, proceeded with a_ search 
warrant to the premises of Mr. Reuben 
Lyon, 125, High Holborn, London, and 
seized over 300 pieces of modern silver 
plate into which counterfeit hall marks 
had been transferred for the purpose of 
fraudulently and largely increasing their 
money value by representing them as 
antique silver plate ; and if the Worship- 
ful Company of Goldsmiths, instead of 
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publicly prosecuting Mr. Reuben Lyon, 
privately fined him a sum of money, with- 
holding his name from publicity? I beg 
also to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Ficme Department if he is aware that in 
April, 1897, William Wyatt and Charles 
Rimer were prosecuted by the Assay 
authorities and were found guilty of 
fraudulently transposing the hall mark 
from certain wares of gold to other wares 
of gold, without lawful excuse, and were 
sentenced to 14 months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour ; that in October of the 
same year John Jefieray pleaded guilty 
to a like offence and was sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude ; and that in March 
of 1898 Isidor Weil was found guilty of 
feloniously producing imitations of the 
dies of the Goldsmiths’ Company, and 
was sentenced to 12 months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour; and whether the 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths 
possess the optional power of either 
privately fining or publicly prosecuting 
for such an offence; and, if the former 
punishment is inflicted, do the fines go 
into the funds of the National Exchequer 
or into those of the Worshipful Company 
of Goldsmiths! I beg further to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if in order to minimise the depre- 
ciation in the value of genuine antique 
gold and silver plate, such as that owned 
as family heirlooms, by private collectors, 
and by respectable dealers, and for the 
better protection of the public generally, 
he will take the necessary steps to have 
the Jaw so amended as to transfer to ‘he 
Public Prosecutor the duty of dealing 
with persons charged with forging or 
otherwise tampering with the hall mark, 
and persons dealing in counterfeit modern 
or antique gold and silver plate, with a 
view to their being adequately tried and 
punished ? 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: The prisoners 
referred to in the honourable Baronet’s 
second Question were convicted and 
sentenced as stated. Wyatt and Rimer 
were prosecuted by the Birmingham 
Assay Office, and Jefferay and Weil by 
the Goldsmiths’ Company. With regard 
to Lyon, the Goldsmiths’ Company in- 
form me that, having received informa- 
tion that a large quantity of silver was 
deposited on his- premises, the marks 
upon which were either forged, or had 
been tampered with in various ways, a 
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search warrant was applied for and 
obtained, and a large quantity of spurious 
silver seized under it. The forgeries and 
transpositions of marks on this silver had 
been very skilfully effected, and no 
evidence being forthcoming that Lyon had 
himself made them or caused them to be 
made, the Company were advised by the 
counsel, on whose advice they had acted 
in prosecuting Jefferay and Weil, that, 
though the case was one of great 
suspicion, there was no material for a 
criminal prosecution, there being not 
sufficient evidence of guilty knowledge on 
Lyon’s part. The Company therefore 
took proceedings, under 7 and 8 Vic., 
cap. 22, sec. 3, to recover the full penalty 
of £10 in respect of each article, and con- 
fiscated the plate which had been seized. 
Lyon professed inability to pay, but after 
some demur the amount was forthcoming, 
and was paid through a solicitor. The 
result of the action of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company is that Lyon no longer carries 
on the trade. In cases where the Com- 
pany sue for penalties and those penalties 
are paid, they have no power to advertise 
the name of the offender. By Section 10 
of the Act mentioned penalties recovered 
are to be applied by the Company “ in 
defraying the expenses of their Assay 
Office and of detecting and prosecuting 
offenders ” against the Act. By an earlier 
statute the Company are prohibited from 
making any profit out of their Assay 
Office, and I am informed that the Com- 
pany perform the duties imposed on them 
at considerable cost to themselves. I 
have consulted the Director of Public 
Prosecutions as to the suggestion in the 
third question. The only offence (except 
bankruptcy offences after an order made 
by the Court under Section 166 of the 
Bankruptcy Act) which is specified eo 
nomine as one in which it is the duty of 
the Director to prosecute is murder, the 
other cases in which it is his duty to take 
action being generally defined in Section 
2 of 42 and 43 Vic. cap. 22, and 
Regulation 1 of the Regulations made 
under the Prosecution of Offences Acts. 
I agree with the Director’s view that there 
is no good reason for placing offences of 
the kind in question in a special category. 
I see no reason for finding fault with the 
way in which the Goldsmiths’ Company 
or the Assay Offices carry out their 
statutory powers; and there is nothing 
to prevent the Director from taking 
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action in any case should he think it 
desirable to do so, nor any person who 
may think there has been any failure of 
justice from communicating with the 
Director. 


ELY POSTMAN’S GRIEVANCE, 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master-General, if any compensation has 
been awarded to Postman Armsby, of 
Ely, for the loss of his horse, which 
was taken from his charge by the orders 
of his postmaster and was fatally in- 
jured while in charge of the man who 
used it by the postmaster’s orders. 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, 
Preston): The question of making this 
postman a grant towards the loss in- 
curred by the death of his horse is 


under consideration, and the Post- 
master-General is about to seek the 
authority of the Treasury for the 
amount. 


POSTMEN AND PRIVATE PARCELS. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-General, if 
he will explain why the allowance paid 
as compensation for the loss of the 
privilege enjoyed by postmen, prior to 
1892, of carrying private parcels has 
not been continued to the rural post- 
men of Watford and Ellesmere in addi- 
tion to ‘their ordinary wage; and is 
he aware that these men are receiving 
at the present time only the same wage 
as comrades who never possessed the 
privilege of carrying private parcels? 


Mr. HANBURY: As this question re- 
fers to alterations of payment dating 
back for a long period, and some of the 
documents relating to them are not at 
this moment available, it has not yet 
been practicable to obtain full infor- 
mation upon the points raised. But 
the matter is receiving the Postmaster- 
General’s attention, and he will com- 
municate with the honourable Member 
upon it as early as possible. 
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TORQUAY POSTMEN’S CLAIMS. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR: I Leg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-General, if 
he can explain why postmen John Knap- 
man and William Chave, of Torquay, 
who were in February 1894 appointed 
as full time unestablished men, and for 
three years after received the same in- 
crement as the established men in the 
same office, have had refused to them 
the increased increments recommended 
by the Tweedmouth Committee; on 
what ground has it been decided that 
they are only entitled to an increment 
every alternate year; and are they not 
included in the recognised established 
force at Torquay, which, according to 
the Estimates, consists of 45 postmen 
on a wage scale rising from 18s. to 
263. weekly by an annual increment of 
ls. 6d.? 


Mr. HANBURY: The postmen John 
Knapman and William Chave, of ‘or- 
quay, are not entitled to any inere- 
ment under the provisions of the Tweed- 
mouth Scheme. On the contrary, under 
a sirict observance of the ruic of the 
Post Office these men should not be 
employed at all, as they failed to obtain 
the necessary Civil Service Certificate, 
but as an act of grace the Postmaster- 
General allowed them to remain in the 
service in the capacity of unestablished 
postmen on fixed wages. As a further 
act of grace they have from time to 
time been granted increases of pay from 
Is. to ls. 6d. a week. I may state 
that both men signed a form stating 
that they clearly understood that their 
employment was of a temporary nature, 
at fixed wages, terminable at any time, 
and that it gave them no claim to pen- 
sion, gratuity, or compensation. 


THE DISS MAGISTRATES AND THE 
CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 

Mr. SOAMES (Norfolk, S.): I beg 
te ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the practice of 
the Diss bench of magistrates in re- 
fusing to grant certificates of exemp- 
tion to conscientious objectors under 
the Vaccination Act, 1898, unless they 


have attended at the clerk’s office on 
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a previous day to fill in a form giving 
notice of their intention to apply for 
a ecrtificate; and whether the magis- 
trates are within their rights in requir- 
ing the attendance on two separate days 
of persons who in many cases would 
have to come a distance of several miles, 
and would lose wages on each occasion? 


Mr. COLLINGS: I am 
that the magistrates referred to 
by the honourable Member do not re- 
quire applicants for certificates of 
exemption under the Vaccination Act, 
1898, to attend at the clerk’s office on 
a previous day; but that they expect 
all persons applying to the court to 
present themselves at the clerk’s office 
previously to the sitting, in order that 
their applications may be put in proper 
form. If this practice, has the effect 
suggested in the question I think that 
steps should be taken to prevent this 
result, and I have so informed the 
magistrates, 


Mr. SOAMES: Has the right honour- 
able Gentleman’s attention been drawn 
to the notice in the Diss Hrpress of 
January 27th, in which it is stated that 
the practice adopted by the Bench is 
to require applicants to attend at the 
clerk’s office on the day previous to 
their meeting, and 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member’s Question is not in 
order. 


informed 





PRISON ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. FLOWER (Bradford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether, under Rule 
70 of the rules proposed to be made 
under the Prisons Act, 1898, for local 
prisons, it is intended to withhold all 
library books from convicted prisoners 
sentenced to one month’s imprisonment! 


Mr. COLLINGS: Under Rule 70 
prisoners will be supplied with in- 
structive and educational books from the 
prison library during the first month of 
their sentence. After that they will be 
able by good conduct and industry to 
gain the privilege of having works of a 
more amusing character also to read. 


Mr. FLOWER: I beg to ask the See- 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
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ment whether he can state what officers 
will be charged with the duty of inflict- 
ing corporal punishment in local and 
convict prisons under Rule 84 for local 
prisons and Rule 78 for convict prisons, 
in the Draft of Rules proposed to be 
made under the Prisons Act, 1898; and 
if it is a fact that schoolmaster warders 
and hospital warders have in some cases 
been employed for this duty; and 
whether the employment of such officers 
for this purpose has been sanctioned ! 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: As a rule 
the punishment would be inflicted by one 
of the ordinary discipline staff, the dis- 
cretion resting with the Governor to 
select the most competent person. It 
is not likely that such a duty would be 
entrusted in the ordinary course to the 
schoolmaster or hospital warders. There 
is no rule regulating this matter, which 
can be safely left to the discretion of 
the Governor, who is best able to judge, 
according to all the circumstances of the 
case. 


Mr. FLOWER: I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether the Draft of Rules pro- 
posed to be made under the Prisons Act, 
1898, and now upon the Table of the 
House, contains, in accordance with the 
advice of the Departmental Committee 
of 1894, all the rules relating to the ad- 
ministration of local and convict prisons ; 
and, if not, whether he will lay all prison 
1ules upon the Table of the House? 


Mr. COLLINGS: The Draft includes 
the whole of the Rules, properly 
so called, for the government of local 
and convict prisons. There are no other 
rules in existence, but merely orders or 
general instructions as to the mode of 
carrying out the Rules. These are 
usually called Standing Orders, and are 
liable to alteration from time to time, 
according as circumstances may dictate. 
The Secretary of State has undertaken to 
furnish the Library of the House of Com- 
mons with a copy of these Standing 
Orders for Local and Convict Prisons, 
and copies will be furnished accordingly 
as soon as the Rules on which they are 
based mature. The House of Com- 
mons will then be in possession of a com- 
plete set of Rules and instructions, regu- 
lating the government of Prisons in 
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Mr. FLOWER: I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether, in all future Annual Re- 
ports of the Commissioners and Direc- 
tors of Prisons, a tabulated statement of 
the number of lashes inflicted in every 
case of corporal punishment, and the 
number of days of dietary punishment to 
which prisoners have been sentenced, 
will be inserted! 


Mr. COLLINGS: The answer to 
the first part of the Question is in the 
affirmative, but the Home Secretary is 
afraid he cannot undertake to give the 
details suggested in the second part, as 
their collection and tabulation would 
cause an amount of clerical labour wholly 
out of proportion to the value of the 
result obtained. 


Mr. FLOWER: I beg to ask the See- 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he will arrange that the 
Annual Report of the Prison Commis- 
sioners shall in future contain the Annual 
Reports of the Visiting Committees of 
Local Prisons and of the Boards of Visi- 
tors of Convict Prisons? 


Mr. COLLINGS: These Reports are 
for the information of the Secretary 
of State, rather than of the public, 
and I think it will be found that they 
are more valuable if treated as confiden- 
tial, than if written for publication. 


Mr. FLOWER: I beg to ask the See- 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether, in local prisons, there are 
any cells used for the confinement of 
prisoners undergoing or awaiting punish- 
ment which can be artificially darkened 
by perforated iron shutters; and, if so, 
if he will direct the immediate retioyal 
of all unnecessary obstacles to the en- 
trance of light into all prison cells? 


Mr. COLLINGS: The Commissioners 
some time ago gave orders ior 
the removal of these perforated shut- 
ters, and in many cases these have been 
alheady removed, and the work is gradu- 
elly proceeding. It involves both time 
and expense, as in many cases the win- 
dows have to be reglazed and a stronger 
glass provided. 


Mr. FLOWER: I beg to ask the Sec- 
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ment whether under Rule 189 of the 
draft of proposed rules under the Prisons 
Act, 1898, for local prisons, a prisoner 
awaiting trial is to be deprived of the 
special provisions of sub-rules 1, 2, 3, 4, 
until the Visiting Committee which may 
meet once a month has considered his 
case | 


Mr. COLLINGS: This Rule has 
been in operation for 20 years with- 
out any difficulty arising. It is not 
necessary for the whole Visiting Commit- 
tee to accord these privileges, but it is 
in the power of any one member of the 
Committee to act, or in his absence the 
Governor would act provisionally. The 
constant visits of individual members of 
the Visiting Committee make the rule 
easy of application. 


CAVALRY TRANSFERS. 

Captain JESSEL (St. Pancras, S.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War if he can state how many men 
have been transferred since Ist January, 
1898, from cavalry corps in which they 
had originally enlisted to other corps, and 
how many of these men volunteered for 
transfer? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The 
number of men transferred since Ist 
January, 1898, from cavalry corps in 
which they had originally enlisted to 
other corps is 70, all of whom volunteered. 


KINGSTOWN TO CARLISLE PIER 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. DALY (Monaghan, §.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-General, 
whether he is aware that a request has 
been made by the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway Company, Ireland, that the line 
of railway from Kingstown to Carlisle 
Pier should be doubled in order to 
facilitate the dispatch of the mails at 
Kingstown; and whether, since large 
sums of money have been expended by 
the Treasury at Holyhead to give quick 
discharge to the mails, he will direct that 
the request of the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway be complied with in regard to 
Kingstown ? 
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Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir. I under. 
stand, however, that the application is 
mainly based on the necessities of the 
passenger service (which has largely in- 
creased) rather than those of the mail 
service. The bulk of the land on which 
it is proposed that the widening should 
take place is now the private property of 
the Railway Company ; and, before that 
property was transferred to them by the 
Government for this very purpose, it was 
expressly arranged that the State was to 
bear no part of that expense. If the in- 
tention of the Kingstown Township 
(Transfer of Harbour Roads) Act of last 
Session had been that the Government 
should defray the cost of the works there 
would have been no reason for the 
transfer of the land. In any case, I do 
not consider it desirable that the Govern- 
ment should construct such works as these 
on private property. No money has been 
spent on private property in the case of 
Holyhead, to which the honourable 
Member refers. 


STATIONERY FOR THE ADMIRALTY 
OFFICES. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty if he will state 
whether the Departmental Committee, 
which was appointed in 1897 to inquire 
into the heavy expenditure for stationery 
in Admiralty Offices, has reported in 
favour of an economy ; and, if so, to what 
extent ? 


Tuz SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, Antrim, 
S.): Certain regulations recommended in 
the Report of the Committee have been 
adopted as regards printing, lithograph- 
ing, binding, and the supply of stores, 
and it is believed that they will ensure 
the observance of due economy in tho 
matter. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS. 

CoLoNEL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the honourable 
Member for West Salford, as Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner, if the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners take great tithes from some 
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parishes to such an extent as to leave the 
incumbents of those parishes with a less 
income than £200 a year; and if the 
Commissioners of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
are in the habit of demanding a tenth and 
firstfruits from livings under £200 a 
year | 


Tue PARLIAMENTARY ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL COMMISSIONER (Mr. Legzs 
Know zs, Salford, W.): In answer to 
the first part of the Question, the 
practice of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners in dealing with parishes from 
which they have derived revenue is, 
speaking generally, to raise the income 
of benefices in public patronage with a 
population of 500 and upwards to the 
value of £300 a year before distributing 
the surplus revenues elsewhere. Owing 
to depreciation in the value of tithe rent 
charge and agricultural land the income 
of many benefices thus augmented has 
suffered diminution. The original aug- 
mentation was made upon the basis of 
the income which the benefice then 
possessed. It is not possible for the 
Commissioners at the present time to re- 
adjust such incomes in order to raise 
them again to the amount then provided. 
It should be remembered that the 
Common Fund of the Commissioners is 
derived from property in different 
parishes, together with dividends and 
interest upon investments. The surplus 
of this fund is the only source from which 
they can make grants to augment poor 
benefices, and to provide for the needs of 
great and growing centres of population. 
With regard to the second part of the 
(uestion, I am unable to state what is 


the practice of the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty. 


Cotonen LOCKWOOD: What is the 
amount per annum granted on the ground 
of “local claim ” 7 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES: Out of aug- 
mentations amounting to a total annual 
value of £817,000, about £431,000 has 
been granted on the ground of “local 
claim,” and the remaining £386,000 to 
endow new districts and cures with large 
populations and to meet benefactions. 
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RIVER SPEY FATALITY. 

Sm WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether he will order an inquiry 
into the circumstances attending the 
drowning of two men at the Aberlour 


Elchies Ferry on the River Spey on 23rd 
December last? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: There has 
already been a full inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of the accident in question. 
The result was to show that the ferry 
boat was worked on a wire rope carried 
across the river, and supported on up- 
right posts at each side. The ends of 
the wire rope were attached, by means of 
eyes, to iron bolts. The strain on the 
rope, owing to the river being in flood, 
caused one of these bolts to straighten 
out; the eye slipped off, the rope 
slackened, and then broke, and the boat 
was carried down the river. In conse- 
quence of the accident, the Crown autho- 
rities have been in communication with 
Mr. Grant, of Elchies, who is the owner 
of the ferry, and the County Councils of 
Banff and Elgin, who, along with the 
justices, are vested by statute with the 
supervision and regulation of ferries, 
with the view of securing the safety of 
the public. 


GOVAN TELEGRAPHIC CHARGES. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Govan): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-General, 
whether he is aware that the Post Office 
Department insist on telegrams for 
Govan having the word Glasgow; and 
whether he can see his way to have this 
annoyance discontinued ? 


Mr. HANBURY: No, Sir, the Post- 
master-General is not aware that his 
department insists on telegrams for 
Govan having the word Glasgow. If 
the honourable Member will bring to the 
Postmaster-General’s notice any case in 
which the addition of the word “ Glas- 
gow” has been insisted upon, inquiry 
will be made into it. Meanwhile the 
attention of the officers of the depart- 
ment will be called to the matter by 
means of the “ Post Office Circular.” 





611 Postage on 
LORD KITCHENER’S SALARY. 

Mr. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
will state what salary is attached to the 
position of Governor-General of the Sou- 
dan; and whether the officer holding 
this position will, in addition to this 
sum, draw his ordinary army pay during 
the period of his administration of that 
province ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: As _ Governor- 
General of the Soudan, Lord Kitchener 
draws pay at the rate of £1,000 a year 
with £500 for travelling allowance. 
This is in addition to his pay as Sirdar 
of the Egyptian Army. He draws no 
pay from British Army funds. 


METROPOLITAN MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is aware of the 
serious inconvenience occasioned at the 
Metropolitan Police Courts by the in- 
disposition of four Metropolitan Magis- 
trates, which has resulted, as stated on 
the 22nd instant by Mr. Francis, sitting 
at Marylebone Police Court, in the pro- 
ceedings at that court being delayed for 
two hours owing to the non-arrival of a 
magistrate; whether he is aware that 
this detention has necessitated the deten- 
tion of prisoners in custody two hours 
longer than necessary, a proceeding de- 
scribed by Mr. Francis from the Bench 
as very hard on prisoners; and whether 
arrangements can be made to strengthen 
the magistracy temporarily in similar 
emergencies in the future! 


Mr. COLLINGS: The Home 
tary has consulted the Chief Magistrate, 
and is aware of the great inconvenience 
caused by the unfortunate illness of so 
inany of the Metropolitan Magistrates. A 
committee is now inquiring into various 
questions connected with the administra- 
tion of justice in London, and they will 
no doubt consider whether any changes 
are desirable in the direction indicated 
in the Question. 


Secre- 
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DEATH DUTIES. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis): 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether his attention has been 
drawn to the absence from the annual 
report of the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners for 1897-8 of two important 
tables relative to the death duties which 
were published in previous reports— 
nainely, the table giving the classitica- 
tion of capital values of estates and cf 
the net receipts of duty in respect of each 
category, and also the combined table 
showing the combined estate duty, pro- 
bate duty, and inventory and account 
duty; whether he will consent to a 
Return embodying these two tables; 
and whether he will give directions 
that these tables shall in future be pub- 
lished with the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners’ Report, as was done in 
1896-7 ? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuagt Hicxs Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): The tables in question 
were omitted in accordance with the 
recommendations of a Committee which 
was appointed in 1897 to revise the 
Statistics of the Department. But the 
information contained in them will be 
found given more fully than in the old 
tables on pages 146-7 and 157 of the 
Report for 1897-8. There is, however, 
one omission—the net receipts of estate 
duty in each category—and this will be 
given as a Return, and included in the 
tables in future years. 


POSTAGE ON OFFICIAL LETTERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master-General, whether, in communi- 
cating with Members of the Govern- 
ment, or officials in Government De- 
partments, on public business, there is 
any necessity for the people to pay 
postage ! 


Mr. HANBURY: No letter is entitled 
to pass without prepayment of postage 
unless it is sent exclusively upon the 
public business. Letters upon public 
business may be sent to Members of 
the Government at their respective De- 








partments without prepayment, but not 
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t 
elsewhere, and also to certain of the 
chief permanent officers in each Depart- 
ment who are authorised to receive ser- 
vice letters. 


KASSALA. 

Mr. COGHILL (Stoke-upon-Trent) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether any dispatches 
have been received concerning the opera- 
tions undertaken by the troops at Kas- 
sala against the Dervishes during the 
period between the taking over of Kas- 
sala from the Italians and the Battle 
of Omdurman; and whether he will 
call for them to be sent if none have 
been received ! 


Tue FINANCIAL 
m£ WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powst. 
Witutams, Birmingham, S8.): No dis- 
patches relating to the period men- 
tioned have reached the War Office, 


SECRETARY to 


but it is possible that some may 
have been received by the Foreign 
Office. 


Mr. COGHILL: Perhaps the Under 


Secretary for War will say! 


Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 


ror WAR (Mr. Gerorce Wynpuam, 
Dover) : We have only _ received 
two telegrams, which were addressed 


one by Colonel Parsons to the 
Adjutant-General at Cairo, the other 
to Lord Cromer by the Sirdar. Both 
reported successes obtained in the Kas- 
sala region. Inquiry will be made as 
regards detailed dispatches, which have 
not yet reached us. 


SOLDIER'S KIT. 

Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War why the British soldier, who 
is at present served out with neces- 
saries of his kit free on enlistment, 
should not have them renewed in the 
same way as he has his tunic and other 
articles of clothng: and whether a 
soldier re-engaging for 12 or 21 years 
has to supply himself with his under- 
clothing, ete., at his own expense, and 
is thereby unable to clear his Is. a day? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: It is 
estimated that the cost of abolishing 
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stoppages for upkeep of the kit of 
soldiers serving at home would be be- 
tween £110,000 and £140,000 a year, 
and the Secretary of State is not pre- 
pared to recommend an addition of such 
a sum to the Army Estimates. 

Mr. STRACHEY: And does that sum 
represent merely the cost of shirts and 
socks, ete. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: It 


applies to the upkeep of the soldier's 
kit. 


the Armenians. 


RUSSIA AND THE ARMENIANS. 

Mr. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye): 1 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he is able 
to confirm the information that the Rus- 
sian Government has issued an adminis- 
trative order prohibiting the permanent 
settlement in Russian territory of the Ar- 
menian families which were driven from 
their homes in the eastern provinces of 
Asiatic Turkey by Kurdish and Cir- 
cassian brigands and by Ottoman irre- 
gular troops during the period from 
1894 to 1897; whether, in consequence 
of that order, several thousands of 
Armenian refugees have been or will 
be compelled to leave the districts of 
Kars, Erivan, Tiflis, Ardahan, and 
Batoum; and whether Her Majesty's 
Government will use its friendly offices 
with the Government of the Tsar with 
a view to inducing His Imperial Majesty 
to permit the widows and orphans who 
have sought a refuge in the towns and: 
villages of Trans-Caucasia to remain in 
their present domicile ! 

Mr. BRODRICK: In June last infor- 
mation was received at the Foreign 
Office that the Russian Government had 
published early in May a proclamation 
to the effect that all immigrants of 
Armenian extraction and Turkish 
nationality residing in the Governments 
of Baku, Kutais, Tiflis and Erivan, and 
in the Province of Kars were to quit 
the country within a year. It is be- 
lieved that some thousands of persons 
were affected, but the matter is one for 
discussion between the Russian and 
Turkish Governments, and Her 
Majesty’s Government could not pro- 
perly interfere in it unless requested 
by one or the other of the parties. 
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WIDENING OF PARLIAMENT STREET. | sider it along with the question of ferries, 


Mr. H. GLADSTONE (Leeds, W.): 
I beg to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works what will be the width 
of the new Parliament Street between 
the buildings and between the kerb- 
stones on the east and west sides respec- 
tively ; whether the front of the new 
buildings is to align with the Home 
Office, or to be set back: whether he 
can give the approximate height of the 
new public offices at the south-east 
angle; whether it is proposed to so 
arrange the refuges that the traffic from 
Victoria and Westminster Bridge can 
be divided into two separate streams ; 
and what will be the width of the new 
Charles Street? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER © or 
WORKS (Mr. Akers Dovernas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): In answer to the right 
honourable Gentleman I beg to say that 
the width of the new Parliament Street 
between the buildings will be about 140 
feet, and the width between the kerbs 
about 95 feet. The front of the 
new buildings will be set back from 
10 to 15 feet from the corner of the 
Home Office. The approximate height 
of the new public offices will be 78 feet, 
the tower at the south-east angle being 
about 106 feet. The arrangement of 
refuges will follow that already in exis- 
tence in Parliament -Street, which has 
been found most convenient for traffic 
purposes. The width of the new 
Charles Street will be 80 feet. 


PUBLIC BRIDGES IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. GORDON (Elgin and Nairn): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate if County 
Councils in Scotland have already power 
to purchase and use such land as they 
require for the erection of public bridges, 
in the event of the present owner being 
unwilling to negotiate; and, if such 
powers do not exist, whether the Govern- 
ment will consider the necessity for fur- 
ther legislation ! 


Mr. GRATIAM MURRAY: The answer 
to the first Question of the honourable 
Member is in the negative. 
the suggestion made in the second Ques- 


As regards 


but he cannot undertake to propose any 
-amendment of the Local Government 
Acts during the present Session. 


CHRIST CHURCH SCHOOL, ALBANY 

STREET, MARYLEBONE. 
Mr. FLOWER: I beg to ask the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether the London School 
Board is within its legal right in deter- 
mining to issue through the visitors em- 
ployed by the Board a form of questions 
to be answered by the parents of children 
attending Christ Church School, Albany 
Street, Marylebone, which form invites the 
parents to state whether they are paying 
school fees or not, and if they desire 
free education for their children; and if 
not, what action the Committee of 
Council on Education will take in the 
matter! 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tue 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL ox EDUCA- 
TION (Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge Univer- 
‘sity): The action of the London School 
Board in singling out one particular 
voluntary school for such inquiries ap- 
pears to be invidious; but the Com- 
mittee of Council have no power to 
determine the legal rights of the London 
School Board in such matters. 


RAILWAY CONCESSIONS IN CHINA. 

Mr. JOSEPH WALTON (Yorks., W.R., 
Barnsley): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he will furnish a return giving 
particulars of the concessions for 2,800 
miles of railway in China which have, 
up to the present, been granted to 
British investors! 


Mr. BRODRICK: It would be un- 
usual for Her Majesty's Government to 
give particulars of concessions granted 
to private individuals or companies, even 
if the full particulars were in all cases 
known to them; but the figures giving 
the number of miles of railway as to 
which a preference has been secured or 
promised to British enterprise can be 
given. 





tion, the Secretary for Scotland will con- 
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Mitchelstown Postal 


IRISH INLAND REVENUE OFFICERS 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether officers of the Inland 
tevenue in Ireland are allowed by the 
rules of the service to become candidates 
for and sit as district councillors and 
town commissioners under the Local 
Government (Ireland) Act? 


THe CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER: The Board of Inland 
tevenue have not yet issued any instruc- 
tions upon this point; but the matter 
is under consideration. 


NORTH DUBLIN WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. CAREW (Dublin, College Green) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has received a copy of the Resolution 
passed at a meeting of the Guardians of 
North Dublin Union on the 15th instant, 
requesting him, in consequence of the 
continued congestion of the workhouse, 
due mainly to the influx of about 800 
paupers from the various counties of 
Ireland, to bring in a Bill to assimilate 
the Law of Settlement in Ireland to 
that of England and Scotland; and 
whether the Government will take steps 
this Session to carry out this reform? 


Tre .CHIEF 


SECRETARY vo THE 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 


(Mr. Geratp W. Batrour, Leeds, Cen- 
tral): I have received a copy of the Reso- 
lution referred to. The reply to the 
second paragraph is in the negative. 
Apart from the question of the time 
which such a Measure would occupy, I 
have grave doubts as to its expediency. 


“PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES.” 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he will make arrangements for 
the “ Parliamentarv Debates” to be de- 
livered to Members of this House who 
sign a general Sessional Order, instead 
of continuing the present arrangement 
under which it is necessary for them to 
sign the Demand Form daily? 
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Mr. HANBURY: No, Sir; it is an 
essential part of the arrangement that 
only those Reports shall be supplied for 
which Members specially apply. The 
object of the new arrangement is to 
carry out a suggestion made last Session 
and supported by the then Leader of 
the Opposition, that Members interested 
in particular current Debates should be 
able to obtain them for immediate refer- 
ence. It is not intended to supply. 
every Member of Parliament with a com- 
plete copy of ‘“ Hansard” gratis. Even 
in the case of ordinary Parliamentary 
papers the issue of the pink paper, to 
avoid unnecessary printing, was intended 
to prevent a general order requiring all 
papers to be sent indiscriminately. 


Arrangements. 


SCOTCH SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, having regard to the fact that 
on the 5th April, 1897, he stated that 
the question of the alteration of the 
law in regard to School Board Elec- 
tions in Scotland would receive con- 
sideration before the next triennial elec- 
tion, will he now state whether the 
Government intend to propose any 
change in the law! 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I can only 
refer the honourable Member to the 
answer I gave to his Question on the 
21st of February, which really answers 
the present Question. 


CROWN SALMON FISHINGS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury if he will state in 
whom the Crown salmon fishings of the 
river and estuary of the Broom, Ross- 
shire, are vested? 


Mr. HANBURY: There are no Crown 
salmon fishings in this river or estuary. 


MITCHELASTOWN POSTAL 
MENTS. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Cork Co., N.E.): 

I beg to ask the Secretary to the 

Treasury, as representing the Postmas- 

ter-General, if he will shortly arrange 

for delivery of letters once a day at 
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least to the Union of Mitchelstown, 
situated about half a mile from the 
town; and also consider the necessity 
of a delivery through the districts ap- 
proaching Glanduff and Araglen, at pre- 
sent indifferently served! 


Mr. HANBURY: Proposals for afford- 
ing a delivery at the Union of Mitchels- 
town and in the districts near Glanduff 
and Araglen are under examination at 
the present time, and the necessary 
arrangements shall be completed as soon 
as possible. The delivery at Mitchels- 
town Union will be made once a day 
(Sundays excepted), but the frequency of 
delivery at the other places referred to 
cannot at present be stated. 


DUNDRUM TRAWLING DISPUTE. 

Mr. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that Michael Murphy and seven 
others were prosecuted at Petty Ses- 
sions, Newcastle, county Down, at the 
suit of the Crown, for injuring property 
belonging to the owners of a trawler 
fishing in Dundrum Bay; whether the 
mode of fishing practised by the trawler, 
while quite as destructive to the fish as 
ordinary trawling, is alleged to involve 
no violation of the law; and whether 
under the circumstances the Crown will 
make inquiry into the whole matter be- 
fore lending its services to support such 
a serious evasion of the law on the 
part of the owner of the trawler! 


Tok CHIEF SECRETARY to tHe 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, Central) : 
The facts are as stated in the first para- 
graph. The further hearing of the case 
has been adjourned to the next Petty 
Sessions to be held on the 17th March, 
and, pending the result of the magis- 
terial investigation, I do not think it 
desirable to reply to the inquiries con- 
tained in the second and third para- 
graphs of the Question. 


COUNTY DOWN DISTRICT COUNCILS. 

Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with reference to the new 
district councils in Ireland, whether 


he is aware that, in the following dis- 
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tricts in county Down, Castlewellan with 
465 electors, Ballinahinch with 537 
electors, Kilkeel with 608 electors, and 
Moira with 616 electors, three repre- 
sentatives have been allowed for each 
district, and in Rathfriland, with 620 
electors, only two representatives have 
been allowed; if he will state why 
Rathfriland is treated thus; and 
whether he will direct the attention of the 
Local Government Board to the matter, 
in order to extend the right of similar 
representation to Rathfriland? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The facts 
are as stated in the first paragraph. 
Rathfriland is in Newry Union the 
other electoral divisions referred to in 
the Question are in Downpatrick or 
Lurgan Unions. The claim of Rathfri- 
land Division for increased representa- 
tion could not be properly determined 
by comparison with the electoral divi- 
sions of other and differently circum- 
stanced unions. The Local Government 
Board are required by section 23 of 
the Local Government Act to fix the 
number of district councillors for each 
electoral division comprising a muni- 
cipal town. The representation of the 
rural divisions, however, is fixed by the 
statute, and although the Board are 
given power bv the Il1lth section to 
increase the number wherever they think 
the division should be divided, they have 
not interfered with the general pro- 
vision of the Act assigning two district 
councillors to each division, unless the 
Board of Guardians have called atten- 
tion to special circumstances in the case 
of a particular division which appeared 
to warrant their doing so. The 
Board of Guardians of Newry Union 
made no such representation in the case 
of Rathfriland Division. It is perhaps 
right to mention that there are about 
4.300 electoral divisions in Ireland, and 
even if the Local Government Board 
had desired to investigate the circum- 
stances of all these divisions in order 
to determine the precise number which 


had a claim to be divided it would have | 
been quite impossible to have done 80 | 


in time for the first elections. As the 
notices of election are now posted, no 
change can be made in the representa- 
tion of any division for the coming 
election. 
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Trish Encumbered 
COLONIAL MINTS. 
Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I beg 

to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 

what are the practical difficulties that 
uiust be surmounted by the Colonial 
authorities to the satisfaction of the 

Treasury before permision can be given 

to coin silver in the Australian branches 

of the Royal Mint; is he aware that the 

Melbourne Mint is ready to erect the 

necessary machinery as soon as the 

Treasury sanction is received; and 

whether he can state the amount of 

estimated Imperial revenue that will be 
lost by granting this concession ! 
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Mr. HANBURY: It would not be 


possible to explain, in reply to a Ques- 


tion, the practical difficulties which 
beset this subject. I may mention that 
they are mainly connected with pro- 


viding adequate safeguards against the 
dangers of over-issue as well as with- 
drawing worn coins; and the Treasury 
avait the submission of united pro- 
posals from the Governments of the 
Australian Colonies on the various 
points to which the attention of the 
Colonial Office has been drawn. The 
readiness of the Melbourne Mint, to 
which, reference is made, is necessarily 
premature, as that establishment is a 
branch of the Imperial Mint. The loss 
to Imperial revenue which the grant of 
the concession to the Australasian 
Colonies alone would involve cannot be 
estimated with accuracy, but it cannot, 
at present prices of silver, be put at less 
than £20,000 a ‘year. 


ST. JAMES, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
SCHOOL. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he will take steps to enable 
several hundred children of St. James 
End, Northamptonshire, to fulfil their 
legal obligations in respect of the Edu- 
cation Acts, which they are now pre- 
cluded from doing by the action of the 
managers of the only school in the place? 


Size J. GORST: There is nothing to 
prevent the children, to whom the hon- 
ourable Member is understood to refer, 
from fulfilling their legal obligation to 
attend school, but they are expected to 
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conform to rules, which have been laid 
down by the managers for the order and 
discipline of the school, and are approved 
by the Committee of Council. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: In consequence 
of the answer I have received, I shall, 
on a very early opportunity, call the 
attention of the House to it. 


INEBRIATES’ HOMES. 

Mr. HAZELL (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, as to the Habitual Inebri- 
ates’ Act of last Session, how many in- 
spectors of inebriates’ homes have so 
far been appointed, and what are the 
qualifications necessary to such appoint- 
ments, and the conditions under which 
they are held ; and whether it is intended 
to appoint any women to such posts! 


Mr. COLLINGS: The Home Secretary 
has appointed one inspector of certified 
inebriate reformatories under the Act of 
last Session, and has selected, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the 
Deparmental Committee, which was 
appointed to advise him in the matter, 
a * practical and energetic medical man, 
with a knowledge of institution manage- 
ment and of the treatment of inebriety.” 
At present there is no need for additional 
inspectors. If the necessity arises, my 
right honourable Friend will give care- 
ful consideration to the question of 
appointing a woman. 


IRISH ENCUMBERED ESTATES. 
Mr. ARCHDALE (Fermanagh, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he could state 
to the House the number of encumbered 
estates in Ireland under the control of 
the English Court of Chancery ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that there is no information 
available on the subject of this Question 
in the Department of the Land Judge 





in Ireland. 





Lasears on 


FOREIGNERS IN THE MERCANTILE 
INE. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention has 
been drawn to the report of the case of 
R. v. Barker and Passingham, tried in 
the Crown Court at Liverpool before 
Mr. Justice Day last week, when evidence 
was given that the crew shipped at Port 
Townsend on board the British ship 
“ Mary A. Troop” included a Chinese, a 
Finn, a railway clerk, and a commercial 
traveller who had never been to sea be- 
fore, and when the learned Judge com- 
mented on the way in which the shipping 
laws are carried out in foreign ports by 
British Consuls; and whether he will, 
either directly or through the Foreign 
Office, impress upon such officers the 
necessity for a vigilant discharge of their 
duties in regard to the sanctioning of the 
engagement of crews for British ships? 


Tor PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: Yes, Sir, my attention has been 
directed to the case referred to in the 
question. Her Majesty's Consuls are not 
expected, and indeed have no authority, 
to act as judges of the qualifications of 
seamen shipped before them. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: May I ask 
whether a section of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act does not expressly require the 
sanction of a Consular officer for the 
engagement of seamen ? 





Tre PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: The honourable Gentleman | 
had better put'that Question down. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: If the Chieas| 


+. | 
man and the Finn had never been to sea | 


before, how did they get here? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tre BOARD or 
TRADE: You had better ask the hon- 
ourable Member. 


NEW YORK CONSULAR OFFICE. 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
brough): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade what alterations, if 
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with regard to the engagement and dis- 
charge of seamen; whether instructions 
have been given to exclude all crimps, 
boarding-house keepers, and others from 
such office during the time of the engage- 
ment or discharge of seamen; whether 
seamen now receive their advance notes 
in the Consulate; whether shipping fees 
are still exacted from seamen by crimps ; 
and whether police officers have been en- 
gaged to maintain order and prevent sea- 
men being assaulted whilst transacting 
business in the shipping office ? 


Toe PRESIDENT or tne BOARD op 
TRADE: I am unable to add anything 
to the reply given on Monday by my right 
honourable Friend the President of the 
Board of Agriculture. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: May I 
ask when we are likely to get a reply to 
this Question ! 


Tur PRESIDENT or tne BOARD or 
TRADE: I have already informed the 
honourable Gentleman that I cannot add 
anything to the reply given on Monday 
last. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Will the 
right honourable Gentleman give in- 
structions to the Consular officers to see 
that these things are conducted in a 
proper manner ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: The honourable Gentleman 
must be aware, from the reply given to 
this Question, that the attention of the 
Foreign Office has been directed to this 
matter, and they are now inquiring into 
it. 


LASCARS ON P. AND O. BOATS. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I beg to | 


ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he is now in a position to state the 
number of Lascars employed as sailors, 


firemen, and coal trimmers on board the | 


P. and O. steamship © Australia,” which 
was due to sail on the 23rd instant; 
whether he can state how many cubic 
feet of space is provided for each Lascar 





any, have been made in Her Britannic /in the forecastle of this vessel: whether 


Majesty's Consular Shipping 


Office at | the said vessel is a British ship regis- 


New York, United States of America, | tered in the United Kingdom ; whether 
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the crew of this vessel has allotted to 
them the cubic accommodation as pro- 
vided by the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894; and, whether he can state if the 
forecastle of this vessel has been in- 
spected by Board of Trade officials 


during the time she has been in dock? 


Tne PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I am informed that the num- 
ber of Lascar sailors, firemen, and coal 
trimmers carried by the P. and O. 
steamer “ Australia” this voyage is 148, 
with, possibly, the adition of a boy or 
two. The Lascars are berthed in the 
poop aft. On the starboard side the 
space available per man is 66 cubic feet, 
und on the port side 64 cubic feet. The 
* Australia” is a British ship, registered 
at Greenock, and the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, requires that “ every place oc- 
cupied by seamen shall have for each sea- 
lan & space of not less than 72 cubic 
feet, and not less than 12. superficial 
feet.” The vessel has been inspected by 
the Board of Trade officials during the 
time she has been in dock, with the re- 
sult I have stated, but I wish to add 
that the P. and O. Company contend 
that the * Australia” comes not under 
the Imperial, but under the Indian Mer- 
chant Shipping Act. This point will be 
carefully inquired into, but I think it 
right to add that were the * Australia ” 
carrying a European crew—in accord- 
ence with the complement usual to ves- 
sels of her size and character—the crew 
space allotted throughout the vessel 
would be in excess of the statutory re- 
quirements. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Arising 
out of the Question, may I ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade whether 
section 210 of the Merchant Shipping 
Act does not provide that each seaman 
shall have 72 cubic feet of space; that 
where the law is not complied with the 
owners are liable to a penalty of £20 for 
each offence ; and whether the President 
of the Board of Trade intends to enforce 
the law against this wealthy company ! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: No doubt the honourable Gen- 
tleman has quoted the law correctly, but 
IT am advised by my advisers that no 
obligation rests upon the Board of Trade 
to prosecute in the particular case re- 
ferred to by the honourable Gentleman. 


(27 Fepruary 1899} Morine. 
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However, the matter is now the subject 
of negotiations between the Board of 
Trade and the P. and O. Company. Of 
course, it may be held that the law ap- 
plies to Lascars as well as Europeans ; 
but, so far as the merits of the case are 
concerned, every honourable Member 
must know that Lascars are in a very 
different position to Europeans, and 
though 64 feet may not be within the 
letter of the law, 64 feet for a Lascar is 
certainly not less than 72 feet for a 
European. 


’ 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 8.): 
Is the right honourable Gentleman aware 
that one of the Members of the present 
Administration is a director of the P. and 
O. Company—Lord Selborne ! 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
does not arise out of the Question. The 
Question on the paper has been fully 
answered. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I wish 
to ask the right honourable Gentleman 
whether he thinks the Lascars should not 
have the same——- 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, erder! The 
honourable Member is now arguing on 
matters of opinion. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I will 


put this Question down again to-merrow. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I will ask a 
Question which does arise, Sir. I wish 
to ask the right honourable Gentleman 
whether he has received, or whether any 
complaints have been made by the Las- 
cars in reference to these matters ! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe ~VARD oF 
TRADE: I have not only not received 
any complaints, but I have no reasqn 
whatever to think that they are dissatis- 
fied. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork County, W.): 
Does not a Lascar come within the deti- 
nition of a seaman under the Act! 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Notice 
must be given of that Question. 


HON. A. B. MORINE. 
Mr. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): I 
beg to postpone asking the Secretary 
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of State for the Colonies whether he can 
state if the Honourable A. 6. Morine, 
formerly a Minister of the Colony of 
Newfoundland, was dispensed from 
further service in his office by the 
Governor of the Colony on grounds 
appertaining to his conduct as a 
Minister. But I will take the oppor- 
tunity of asking’ whether it is proposed 
to take the Colonial Estimates to-dav! 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester. 
E.): Not in the absence of the Colonial 
Secretary. 


CLERKSHIPS AT THE WAR OFFICE. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I bee to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War what are the reasons for delaying 
the appointment of an incumbent to the 
vacant Assistant Accountant General- 
ship of the Army, and to the three 
vacant principal clerkships at the War 
Office; and whether the Secretary of 
State will favourably consider the 
claims of retired officers of the Army 
Pay Department to be appointed to 
vacancies on the directing staff at the 
War Office, if they are recommended 
as meritorious by the Commander-in- 
Chief and certified as duly qualified for 
civil employment ! 

Mr POWELL WILLIAMS: It is 
intended to fill up some of the vacancies 
referred to. They were not filled up as 
they occurred, because an inquiry into 
the duties of the civil staff of the War 
Office was in progress. The inquiry is 
not yet concluded, but the Secretary of 
State is satisfied, having regard to other 
vacancies which are in prospect, that 
there are no sufficient reasons for en- 
tirely arresting the flow of promotion. 
The officers mentioned in the second 
paragraph of the Question would not 
suitably fill the vacant posts. 


EAST HAM CHILD'S DISAPPEARANCE. 

Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
lepartment whether his attention has 
been called to the case of a little girl, 
six years old, daughter of Mr. John 
tuss, of East Ham, who disappeared 
after leaving school on Sunday last ; is 
it a fact that the police of the district 
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were communicated with at once, but 
took no steps to help to trace the child 
until 26 hours afterwards; whether, if 
this statement is correct, he will order 
& more prompt attention on the part 
of the police in future cases of this 
kind; and whether any special effort 
has been made by the authorities 
during the past few days to discover the 
fate of this child? 

Mr. COLLINGS: It is not 
that the police took no steps to 
trace the child until 26 hours after 
being communicated with. <A descrip- 
tion was telegraphed to surrounding 
stations and telephoned to the Essex 
constabulary immediately it was received 
from the child’s father. The matter 
was dealt with most promptly, and the 
most strennous efforts have been, and 
are being, made to discover the missing 


child. 


a fact 


PROPOSED RULES UNDER THE 
PRISON ACT, 1898. 

Mr. FLOWER: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
will arrange that a discussion upon the 
draft proposed rules under the Prison 
Act, 1898, may take place before 12 
o'clock upon some evening anpropriated 
to Government business, within the 30 
days during which the Act directs that 
the rules shall be upon the Table of the 
House? 


Tne FIRST LORD or re TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovur, Manchester, 
E.): I am afraid I cannot give my 
honourable Friend any pledge on this 
subject. Possibly he may have an op- 
portunity of discussing the rules before 
12 o'clock, but in the present condition 
of public business I am not sure of 
being able to find an opportunity .or 


him. 


PRIVATE BILL FEES. 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, considering the recon- 
mendation of the Select Committee on 
Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) of last 
Session, that, as the House fees produce 
a*sum far in excess of the expenses in- 
curred, they should be reduced, he will 
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take the necessary steps,to carry out 
this recommendation by amending the 
Standing Order of 1864, by which these 
ives are fixed! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY: I do not propose to suggest to 


the House, in the course of the present | 
Amendment | 


Session at all events, any 
of the existing Standing Orders upon 
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this or any other subject. I may remind | 


the honourable Gentleman ‘that, while 
our fees are regulated by Standing 
Order, no Resolution of this House or 
moditication of our Standing Orders 
would affect the charges of fees of the 
House of Lords. 


Mr. COGHILL: Will the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman be able in any way 
t» facilitate the discussion by the House 
of this subject, either on the question 
that * Mr. Speaker leave the Chair” or 
on any other occasion ! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: As far as I am aware, there is 
no opportunity of discussing on Stand- 
ing Orders, either on any Vote in the 
Fstimates, or on the question that Mr. 
Speaker leave the Chair. It is not my 
duty to give a ruling on the subject, but 
[ dv not remember any such thing ever 
being done. 


THE MAHDI'S' TOMB. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
the report with reference to the demolition 
ot the Mahdi’s tomb, and the circum- 
stances connected therewith, which Lord 
Cromer has been directed by the Govern- 
ment to furnish, will be accessible to 
Members of the House of Commons; and, 
if so, will it be printed and circulated 
before the first reading of the Kitchener 


Bill} 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, Sir; before any proceed- 
ings are taken upon the vote of thanks 
to Lord Kitchener we shall, of course, 
be glad to put the House in possession 
ot any knowledge we may possess upon 
this subject. 


Mr. STANHOPE (Burnley): May I 
ask the right honourable Gentleman 


| 
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whether he has any information that 
the Soudanese desecrated the grave of 
General Stewart at Khartoum. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
TREASURY: No, Sir; I am not aware 
of that fact. 


SAVINGS BANK VOTE. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): May I 
ask the right honourable Gentleman 
whether, seeing that the Supplemental 
Estimate for Savings Bank Deficiencies 
was taken rather by surprise, the First 
Lord of the Treasury will put down 
Report of it at an early hour, so that 
Members who were absent when it was 
taken may have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I cannot give any promise on 
the subject. I cannot admit there was 
any surprise in regard to the Supple- 
mentary Votes. There was no undue 
haste in dealing with them. It may 
be, however, that Report of Supply will 
come on at a reasonable hour. 


ST. JAMES, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


SCHOOL. 
Motion FoR ADJOURNMENT OF THE Howse. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, Member for the 
Borough of Northampton, rose in his 
place, and asked leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House for the pur- 
pose of discussing a definite matter of 
urgent public importance, viz., 


“The persistent refusal of the Managers of 
the only school in the urban district of St. 
James, Northamptonshire, to admit above 300 
children of the ratepayers of the district into 
this school on the sole ground of their wearing 
a medal, thus rendering the parents of these 
children unable to fultil the obligations imposed 
on them by law ;” 


but the pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, Mr. SPEAKER called on 
those Members who supported the Motion 
to rise in their places, and not less than 
40 Members having accordingly risen 


Motion made—‘“ That the House do 
now adjourn.”—/ Vr. Lahouchere.) 








~» 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: In spite of 
the laughter of honourable Gentlemen 
opposite, I am convinced that this is a 
matter of urgent public importance. It 
is not only urgent to the inhabitants of 
Northamptonshire, but it is also urgent 
to Dissenters in every part of the country. 
The case, Sir, is this: St. James End is a 
suburb of Northampton, containing 
about 6,000 inhabitants. It is in the 
Parliamentary Borough of Northampton, 
but it is not in the Municipal Borough. 
This suburb is attached to the school 
district of Dunstan Cross, and there are 
also two agricultural villages in the dis- 
trict, with the result that although, I 
am given to understand, the majority of 
the inhabitants of this urban district are 
in favour of Board schools, they are out- 
voted by the agricultural voters in the 
two villages outside. There is, therefore, 
at present only a Church of England 
school there. The Church of England 
school is, I believe, a most estimable 
school, after the manner of Church of 
Englaad schools. It spends £1,650 a 
year, and its annual subscriptions are 
£40 ayear. In September last 150 chil- 
dren of  Nonconformists declared, 
through their parents, their intention of 
withdrawing for the period of religious 
instruction. At the same time there was 
a conscience-class school established just 
opposite, where the children went to 
learn the leanings of their particular re- 
ligion during the period that the re- 
ligious instruction was given in the 
school. By Christmas this number had 
increased to about 350, 300 of whom 
were taught in this little conscience 
class, while about 50 went to the Board 
schools in Northampton. The numbers 
are exceedingly large, the House will 
observe—300 taught in this way in the 
little room opposite the schools. Well, 
the conscience school met, I think, at 
nine o'clock, and at half-past nine the 
children went to be registered. On ac- 
count of their number, there was some 
difficulty in marking thém in. Conse- 
quently the heads of the conscience 
school thought a very simple plan would 
be to have a medal, upon which was the 
number of the child, and by which means 
it would be possible to ascertain quickly 
how many children were present. The 
medal was issued on 22nd December, 
just before the holidays, which ended on 
9th January. On that occasion—namely, 
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9th January—the children went across 
from this little school to the large 
Church of England school with the medals 
on them. They were told by the teachers 
to take them off. The children, like all 
Northampton parents—very much amen- 
able to the law—took off the medals, but 
there was one little girl who had strong 
views on the subject—or perhaps I ought 
to say that her mother had strong views 
on the subject, for she had sewn the 
medal on to the child’s pinafore. The 
pinafore was taken off, a pair of scissors 
was placed in her hands, and, under the 
eyes of the schoolmistress, the girl was 
forced to cut the medal off the pinafore, 
thus injuring the pinafore. The girl, 
still feeling that she ought to obey the 
direct orders of her mother, put the 
medal on again, upon which she was 
caned and otherwise punished. Of course, 
this excited a great deal of indignation 
among the parents, and on the following 
day they told their children to wear the 
medals. They therefore presented then- 
selves with the medals, but were refused 
admission, and had been locked out ever 
since. Now there is an inscription on 
this medal. The inscription, I believe, 
is a very sound one, and though I do not 
wear medals myself, I should be proud to 
have such an inscription on any medal 
of mine. It is, “We want a Board 
school.” But the inscription has nothing 
to do with the question. The managers 
have laid down that these children are 
not to be admitted if they wear any 
medal whatsoever, as is clear from the 
following notice which has been served 
on the parents— 


“ January 12th. 

“Dear Sir,—I have to inform you that the 
wearing of medals’—{not this medal. but 
“medals *}—‘ is contrary to the rules of the 
St. James’s School. I am compelled, there- 
fore, to refuse your children admission as long 
as they come to school wearing medals.” 
Well, »ir, that is ¢ very remarkable order 
to give, because we know perfectly well 
that there are medals—or ribbons identi- 
cal with medals—which children do wear. 
I believe there are, children who belong 
to the White Cross Society, who wear 
white medals, and children belonging to 
the Band of Hope, who wear blue medals, 
and everybody knows that Catholic chil- 
dren very often wear medals, or a cross, 





bearing the words “ Ave Maria.” And 
|am I told that the managers of a Volun- 
itary schoo] are to say that the children 
| 
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attending it shall not wear medals? It 
is absurd. But it is even worse than it 
appears, because I am credibly informed 
that a great many ritualistic curates ap- 
pear in these Voluntary Church of Eng- 
land schools wearing crosses. Are curates 
to be allowed to wear an equivalent to a 
medal showing their views with regard 
to religion, and the children to be re- 
fused? Sir, I have had an interview 
with my right honourable Friend the 
Vice-President of the Council. The Vice- 
President of the Council was very concili- 
atory, I admit, but he was firm. He said, 
aus I gathered, that the managers were 
right, or that they were not so far wrong 
that he ought to interfere in the matter. 
But that is not the point. For many years 
this school has been kept entirely by 
funds and subscriptions from the State. 
The children have only this school to go 
to, and many parents feel that they 
would not be fulfilling their proper obli- 
gations if their children were not can- 
celled there. We know perfectly well 
what happens in country districts where 
there is a Church of England school only 
—the clergyman is the great man of the 
place; there is no one to interfere with 
him. But if you allow this inroad upon 
the rights of Nonconformists in a 
suburb of Northampton, we can well 
imagine what will take place in country 
schools. The children, as I have said, 
have this little conscience school, where 
they attend to the number of about 300. 
It may be asked, Why don’t they go to 
the board schools of Northampton? 
Well, the reason is that the nearest 
Board school is a mile and a quarter 
from St. James End. That is a long way 
to send little children ; and in the nearest 
school there is no room for them. The 
other school is a mile and a half distant, 
in addition to which the road is very bad, 
and there is a great deal of traftic upon 
it. It would, therefore, be very unde- 
sirable, and almost impossible, to compel 
little children to trudge through a long 
country road, backwards and forwards, t¢ 
school. The parents, therefore, are in 
this position—they are stopped from ful- 
tilling their legal obligations, and, as 1 
say, stopped unfairly and improperly, 
and yet the Department will not interfere 
and put an end to this state of things. I 
quite admit that I ‘hink it would be 
desirable if St. James End _ were 
separated from the rural villages by 
making it a school district, or joining it 
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to the Board school district of North- 
ampton; and if the right honourable 
Gentleman the Vice-President will as- 
sure me that he will alter the present 
arrangement, and that in future—or as 
soon as possible; I do. not mention any 
particular time—St. James End shall 
have a school district of its own, or that 
it shall be added to Northampton, I will 
not press the matter, but will even try 
and arrange some, sort of modus vivend?. 
I will go so far as to say that I will urge 
the parents—notwithstanding their un- 
doubted rights—to withdraw this medal 
for the time being. Sir, I want fhe House 
clearly to understand what I am moving 
the Adjournment for. The question is 
not whether these children are to be 
allowed this particular medal with this 
particular inscription, but whether they 
are to be allowed to wear any medal. To 
my mind, the action of the managers at 
St. James End imposes not merely a dis- 
ability, but an insult upon the parents, 
and I contend that the right honourable 
Gentleman ought to tell them that the 
present state of affairs is not to continue. 
Putting aside the fact that it is very 
possible that parents may be liable to 
pains and penalties, it really is a sad 
thing that you should have a school 
maintained almost entirely by the State, 
and yet that there should be 300 little 
children turned adrift into the streets 
day after day, and not able to get any 
sort of education except the little volun- 
tary education which is given them. In 
order to meet the difficulty, the children 
ought to be allowed to go into this school 
—that is the point—with their medals 
or without them ; and unless I receive @ 
satisfactory assurance from the right 
honourable Gentleman, I shall take the 
sense of the House upon the matter. 





Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
Representing, as I do, an adjoining con- 
stituency to that of the honourable Mem- 
ber for Northampton, and having inte- 
rested myself in this subject, I should 
like to say a few words in seconding his 
proposal for the Adjournment of the 
House. The question is, after all, a 
very simple one. The State has paid 
£1,660 a year for the education of cer- 
tain children in this district, while the 
voluntary contributions are only 
£37 10s., and yet the children of this 
school are being deprived of the educa- 
tien which has been paid for in this 
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enormous proportion by the taxpayers 
of the State. The right honourable 
Gentleman who represents the State, in 
his reply this afternoon, so far as I un- 
derstand, accepts the managers’ excuse 
as a reasonable cause for their withhold- 
ing the educatjon that they have contrac- 
ted to give these 300 or 400 children, and 
for which the State is paying £45 down 
for every subscriber’s £1, and says that 
the wearing of a simple little medal or 
badge on the breasts of these children is 
a sufficient reason for these managers re- 
fusing to fulfil the contract. That is 
the point, Mr. Speaker, and it is a point 
which the right honourable Gentleman 
cannot fly away from with his usual jests 
and subterfuges. [Ministerial laughter, 
and cries of “Oh!”] I am sorry I 
have betrayed myself into an expression 
of that kind, and I will withdraw any 
word that may be considered in the least 
offensive to the right honourable Gentle- 
man. JI do, however, want the House 
to realise that what is apparently a 
trivial question, which honourable Mem- 
bers opposite laugh at, is a very serious 
question indeed. These children are 
being withdrawn by their parents, under 
the law of the land—under the 7th 
section of the Education Act of 1870. 
They are perfectly within thelr right in 
withdrawing those children from the reli- 
gious instruction of the school, and 
having at the same time the benefit 
of the whole of the secular instruc- 
tion. Now, Sir, my honourable Friend 
has laboured this case somewhat 
before the House, but I would ask the 
indulgence of the House for a moment 
while I say one or two words about it. 
I should like to ask the right honourable 
Gentleman specifically whether, in the 
first place, he admits that the managers 
of any school can make any rules they 
please as to the apparel children shall 
wear, or shall not wear? The right 
honourable Gentleman shakes his head. 
I am very glad he does, because I have 
always regarded him as a man of intel- 
lectual force. I would, however, re- 
mind him that his inspector, at the 
somewhat farcical inquiry he held at 
Northampton, said that it was per- 
fectly within the right of managers 
to make any rule whatsoever with re- 
gard to the schools. I was reading the 
other day the very interesting auto 
biography of my honourable Friend the 
Member for North-West Norfolk ¢Mr. 


Mr. Channing. 
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Arch), edited by Lady Warwick. In 
that book there is a description of a 
Warwickshire parson, who imposed upon 
all the children in the village school a 
certain way of cutting their hair. Tho 
mother of my honourable Friend the 
Member for North-West Norfolk was, 
however, a plucky Nonconformist, . and 
she had the courage to face the 
parson’s wife, and the result was that 
this absurd regulation was knocked on 
the head. I would ask the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman whether he would 
have approved of rules Jike that? I 
would also ask him whether these mana- 
gers have said that they would allow no 
medals whatever to be worn in the 
school?’ In 1897 these children were 
allowed to wear the Jubilee medals in 
the school, and my honourable Friend 
has referred to the case of Catholic chil- 
dren. Suppose a committee of mana- 
gers of an extremely anti-Catholic type 
were to pass a rule that no Catholic child 
should appear in the Church of England 
schools with a cross or one of 
the innocent little medals of the 
the Catholic religious societies—a badge 
indicating the particular religion of the 
wearer! Surely the right honourable 
Gentleman would not accept that as a 
sufficient reason for excluding a child 
from school. Now, Sir, I contend 
that there is animus behind the whole of 
these proceedings. I wish the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Dartford had been in his place. He 
would have remembered, if the present 
Vice-President does not, that I drew the 
attention of the House to a similar case 
six or seven years ago, where parents had 
withdrawn their children under the Con- 
science Clause from the religious teach- 
ing in the Church school at Ringstead, 
in Northamptonshire. The clergyman 
in that case was as despotic in his 
treatment of those children as the 
clergyman in the present case. When 
the children returned to the school 
after the religious teaching they 
were each day humiliated by being put 
at the bottom of the class. Now, I 
drew the attention of the then Vice- 
President, the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Dartford, to the 
case, and he very frankly said that it 
would be a breach of the Conscience 
Clause, and he righted the matter. 
Well, Sir, I say this matter is very much 
more serious. It is not a matter of 
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treating these children with disparage- 
ment and with contumely in the school ; 
it is a matter of depriving them by this 
shallow and miserable pretext of these 
medals of the education which they are 
entitled to receive, and which the right 
honourable Gentleman is paid his salary 
by the country to see that they are re- 
ceiving and will receive. Now, Sir, I 
should like to know whether the right 
honourable Gentleman is the man who 
ought to challenge the right to use some 
distinctive badge, when he was respon- 
sible for the introduction of the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1896, which came to so 
miserable a fate in the House. 
That Bill contained a clause, as many 
honourable Members will recollect. 
in which it was provided that religious 
teachers of all denominations should 
have access to the schools, and have the 
children of their particular denomination 
set aside and marked off from the others. 
The 27th clause of the Education Bill 


provided that the religious teacher | 


should have access to the schools. 


*Tre VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL (Sir Joun 
Gorst, Cambridge University): No. 


Mr. CHANNING: Well, the right 
honourable Gentleman can explain his 
Bill again in any way he pleases, but the 
impression on my mind is 





Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member is travelling away 
from the subject of the Debate. 


Mr. CHANNING: Mr. Speaker, with 
all respect, I would submit to you that 
my argument is this—that, in order to 
carry out the object which proposed, 
in the 27th clause of the Bill of 1896— 
namely, to have separate religious teach- 
ing in the schools by the teachers of 
various denominations, it would be neces- 
sary to have some mark of distinction on 
the different sets of children. It 
would be almost impossible to work 
that clause without some kind of 
distinctive badge. That is the sole 
ebject with which I desire to put 
that question. I think it is perfectly 
clear that these people are acting in a 
practical and reasonable spirit in wish- 
ing to have some token or badge on 
these 300 or 400 children, so that 
they may be taken off to their own 


schoolroom and taught there. Now, 
Sir, I have read the speech of the Rev. 
Mr. Hurrell, in which he refers to the 
whole question of the withdrawal of 
these children, and anyone reading that 
speech will see the animus there is be- 
hind the whole of these proceedings. 
The order with reference to the medals 
is a pretext associated with other humili- 
ations imposed on children and their 
parents, with the set purpose of coercing 
the children back into the flock of the 
Rev. Mr. Hurrell] to learn his catechism. 
It is a policy of coercion from beginning 
to end, and nothing but coercion. To 
forbid 300 or 400 children to enter the 
schools because they wear a medal is a 
miserable pettifogging pretext to oppress 
humble Nonconformists, and deprive 
them of the educational advantages the 
law allows. 


*Sirn J. GORST: Mr. Speaker, this 
is a very small matter on which to move 
the adjournment of the House, but it is 
|one which deserves the attention of the 
| House, because it is a novel and, I 
think, not at all a praiseworthy method 
of carrying on the agitation in favour of 
Board schools. The people of St. 
James’ End are prompted by outside 
influence, and largely by a society of 
which, I believe, the honourable Mémber 
who has just spoken is a distinguished 
member. 


Mr. CHANNING: If the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman refers to the Educa- 
tion League in Northampton, I have 
nothing to do with it. I am a member 
of the Northamptonshire County Educa- 
tion League, founded by Lord Spencer, 
but that association has taken no official 
part whatever in these proceedings. 


*Sir JOHN GORST: It is one of its 


ramifications. The agitation began 
after the election in August 


last, in which the School Board 
party were defeated, and one of the first 
steps was to withdraw more than 300 
children from the school under the Con- 
science Clause. Here let me say that 
there has been a great deal of misappre- 
hension among honourable Members 
about the power of the Conscience 
Clause. There is a right to withdraw 
children from religious intruction, but 
not to withdraw them from a school. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the right 
honourable Gentleman allow me to ex- 
plain? The managers have no accom- 
modation for separate teachings; they 
have one schoolroom only. 


*Sir J. GORST: I understand that 
the managers of the Church schools are 
very glad to allow the teaching of the 
children in the conscience schoo]. The 
difficulty often arises in various parts of 
England and Wales, and the state of 
the law is not at all satisfactory. 
School Boards are within their right in 
making such arrangements as_ they 
please as to the time for religious in- 
struction. I will give the House an 
illustration of what occurred in a village 
school a short time ago. A little Non- 
conformist girl was separated from the 
rest of the village school at the time of 
religious instruction, but, woman-like, 
she paid especial attention to what she 
was forbidden to hear, and when the 
time came for the annual examination 
by the diocesan inspector, that little girl 
went in for the Scripture examination, 
and won the prize. The House will re- 
member that in 1896 the Government 
tried to induce the House of Commons 
to assent to a real Conscience Clause 
which would allow children not only to 
be withdrawn from religious instruction, 
but to have such religious instruction 
as the parents preferred, and this clause 
would have made absolutely legal the 
course taken by the Nonconformists at 
St. James’s End. But that clause was 
bitterly opposed. And who opposed it? 
The very Nonconformist Party who now 
complain of the inefficiency of the exist- 
ing Consciencé Clause. Well, the next step 
taken by the Education League of North- 
ampton was to send children to school 
decorated with medals, a specimen of 
which I hold in my hand. Everybody 
knows how easy it is by giving children 
emblems to make violent partisans of 
them. If you give them a piece of 
ribbon or a rosette to wear you may 
turn them into partisans of almost any 
cause you like. But what a pity to do 
so! How much a proceeding of that 
kind interferes with the good order and 
discipline of a school. The honourable 
Member for Northampton mentioned the 
fact that the little girl was punished. 
I regret that she should have been 
punished for refusing to obey the order 
to take the medal off, but I would ask 


Sir J. Gorst. 
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right honourable Members to carry their 
recollection back to their boyhood days, 

and think of what would have been the 
fate of a boy who refused to remove a 


medal or party emblem when told to do 
‘so by his class-master. 
‘was intended to indicate that the little 


Well, this medal 


girl was taking a particular side in the 
contest that was going on. The Depart- 
ment sent down the senior chief inspector, 
who was, of course, the best official we 
could send, and who was entirely 
impartial in the matter, because he 
happened to be neither a Nonconformist 
nor a Churchman. The inspector re- 
ported to me that this particular medal 
was provocative and intended to provoke. 
The honourable Member has asked me 
what rules managers may make for ob- 
servance in their schools. They may 
make such rules as they think fit and 
which are reasonably necessary for the 
maintenance of discipline and good order 
in their schools. The Committee of 
Council are of opinion that a rule which 
prohibits children from wearing medals 
which are provocative or intended to 
provoke, so long as it is impartially 
administered on both sides, is a very 
good rule, and _ sufficient reason for 
managers and teachers refusing to allow 
children wearing such medals in their 
schools. Where there is risk of quarrel 
and in this case there had been fights 
already—I think it is perfectly reason- 
able—and I hope the House of Commons 
will admit it—for the managers to pro- 
hibit partisan medals altogether. But 
I have a great authority on this subject. 
The honourable Member for Northamp- 
ton has himself written a letter—TI read 
the letter at the time it was written— 
in which there is some extremely good 
sense. I will read a sentence to the 
House 





“Apart from the question of a School 
Board the question seems to me to be this: 
Have the children the right to wear a medal 
of a Party and controversial character? ” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I had some 
doubt whether it could be done without 
the permission of the right honourable 
Gentleman, and I wondered whether the 
right honourable Gentleman was pre- 
pared to give the permission. 


*Sm J. GORST: The honourable 
Gentleman thought, at all events, 


that there was a great deal of doubt 
about it. I myself have inquired 
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through a senior chief inspector, and I | 
have no doubt about it. The Educa- 
tion Department, though they much | 
regret the unfortunate quarrel going on | 
in Northampton, are perfectly prepared 
to support the managers of the schools. 
Now, may I say one word in the hope 
that this unfortunate difference may be 
put an end to! I do not blame the 
children of Northampton, and I do not 
very much blame the parents, because, | 
as [ say, they have been worked upon | 
by outside influence. But I do blame | 
the noblemen and gentlemen and Menm- | 
bers of Parliament who have encouraged 
them to carry on this unfortunate | 
quarrel in which the children are the | 
only sufferers. The battle between the | 
Voluntary schools and the Board schools 
will, I suppose, continue to be waged 
through all our time. Let us carry it 
on by all legitimate means, but don’t let 
us bring the children into it. So far | 
as I know, there is no religious difficulty | 
between the teachers and the parents. I | 


have not had one single’ instance 
brought to my notice in which the | 
religious difficulty has not been im- | 


ported from the outside from political 
motives, and if the honourable Members 
for Northampton and Northamptonshire | 
will only use their influence to induce | 
the parents of these children to let their | 
children return to school, I am quite 
sure thev will consent in a moment. The 
moment outside influence is withdrawn 
I believe the children will be allowed | 
to return to school. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon): 
I have only one word to add to the 
Debate. 


I should like to point out to | 


the House that the right honourable | 
Gentleman very cleverly evaded the | 
whole issue. The question is not! 


whether these children, by wearing the 
medal, have been guilty of a breach of 
discipline, but whether that breach of 
discipline has been sufficient to justify 
the managers of the schools in excluding 


| not satisfactory to me. 
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them from the educational advantages 


| provided by tne State. The ruling which 


has been laid down by the Department 
is to the effect that breaches of disci- 
pline should be met bv the ordinary laws. 
How is it that the rule laid down by the 
Privy Council does not apply to this 
particular case? I venture to submit 
to the House that the special rule has 
been made in order to assist the clergy- 
man who happens to mariage this school 
to use too much influence over the 
children in the matter of religious in- 
struction. 


Sm J. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I understand that ihe honourable 
Member for Northampton will with- 


draw his Motion to-day if he can get 


| & satisfactory answer from the right 
| honourable 


Gentleman the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council. Whether my hon- 
ourable Friend thinks that he will re- 
ceive a satisfactory answer or not, I really 
do not know. I am bound to say, Sir, 
that the answer that he has received is 
My honourable 
Friend the Member for Northampton- 
shire when he said that there was animus 
behind this matter, encountered a cheer 
from the other side. I was pleased to 
hear it, and I am very much obliged to 
the honourable Member for giving hon- 
ourable Gentlemen opposite an oppor- 
tunity to cheer and laugh. There is 
animus, Sir, and I shall give my vote 
in favour of the Motion of my honourable 
Friend in order to protest against cleri- 
valism, and I shall take care to repre- 
sent any votes given against the Motion 
votes of approval of clericalism. 
Many honourable Gentlemen have a large 
proportion of Dissenters among their 
constituents, and I give them distinct 
notice that I intend to do so. 
Question put— , 


as 


“That this House do now adjourn.”"—/( Jr. 
Labouchere.) 


The House divided: —Ayes 99; Noes 
201. (Division List, No, 21.). 


AYES. 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, “ %.) 
AJlan, William (Gatesherd) 
Allen, W.(Newe.-under-Lyme) 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Asher, Alexander 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire! 
Birrell, Augustine 


Blake, Edward 


Burt, Thomas 


Clark, Dr.G.B. 


srunner, Sir J. 
Buchanan, Thomas 


Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Sir Chas. (Glasgow) 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 


Clough, Walter Owen 
Colville, John 

Commins, Andrew 

Crombie, John William 
Daly, James 
Davies, M. Vauchan-(Cardisan) 
Davitt, Michael 

Dillon, John 

Donelan, Captain A. 


Tomlinson 
{wburn 


(Caithness-sh.) 
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Duckworth, James 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 


Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmund 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gold, Charles 

Grey, Sir Edvard (Berwick) 
Hayne, Rt. Hon Chas. Scale- 
Hazell, Walter 

Hedderwick, Thomas C. H. 
Hemphill, Kt. “lon C. H. 
Holland, W. F. (York, W.R.) 
Jacoby, James Alfve-] 

Jones, D. Ps tog (Swansea) 
Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kinloch, Sir J. George Smyth 
Lambert, George 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Leng, Sir John 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 

Logan, John William 
Lough, Thomas 

Macaleese, Daniel 

MacNeill, J. Gordon Swift 
M‘Arthur, William (Cornwall) 
M‘Cartan, Michael 


(Cumberland) 


» 


Archdale, Edward Mervyn 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) | 
Baird, John George Alexander | 
Balearres, Lord 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. A.J. (Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn.G.W. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barry, RtHnAH.Smith-(Hunts) 
Barry, Sir F. T. (Windsor) 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach, Rt. Hn.SirM.H.(Bristol) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Biddulph, Michael 

Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bolitho, Thomas Bedford 
Bonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Boulnois, Edmund 

Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, East) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, ig ' R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) 
(‘helsea, — 

Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. FE. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Cornwallis,Fiennes Stanley W. 
Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Cross, H. Shepherd (Bolton) 
C ‘ubitt, Hon. ~— 
Curran, Thomas B 
Curzon, Viscount 


Dalbiac, ey Philip Hugh 
Hoare, K. 


Sir Charles 
W. Bromley- 


Dalrymple, 
Davenport, 


| Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. 


| Goldsworthy, 
| coschen,RtHn G.J 


| Gray, 


' Gull, 


| Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Rbt. 


. (Donegal) | 
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M'Kenna, Reginald 
Mappin, Sir Fredk. Thorpe 
Mellor, Rt. Hn. J. W. (Yorks.) | 


Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand | 
Morton, EK. J. C. (Devonport) 
O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Palmer, Sir C. M. (Durhsm) 
Perks, Robert Willliam 
Pickard, Benjamin 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Power, Patrick Joseph 

Price, Robert John 
Priestley, Briggs (Yorks.) 
Provand, Andrew Drybacgh 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs) 
Robertson, Edmund (Duncew) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 


| Seott, C. Prestwich (Leigh) 


Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarshire) 


| Smith, Samuel (Flint) 


Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Souttar, Robinson 


NOES. 


Dixon 
Doringion, Sir John Edward 


Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Drucker, A. 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 


Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 


Elliot, Hon, A. R. Douglas 
Fardell, Sir T. George 


Fergusson, Rt.Hn.SirJ.(Mance’r 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 


| Fison, Frederick William 


Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Flower, Ernest 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Foster, Harry 8S. (Suffolk) 
Fry, Lewis 
talloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William _ 
Gibbs, HnA.G.H.(Citv 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Gilliat, John Saunders 
Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir. J. Eldon 
.(St.Geo.’s) 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Kdward Alfred 
Ernest (West Ham) 
W Dz. (Wednesbury) 
Sir Cameron 
Hall, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. 
Wm. 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Hatch, - rnest Frederick Geo. 
Heath, James 
Heaton, John Henniker 
Hermon-Hodge, Rbt. Trotter 
Hill, Rt. Hn. A. 8. (Staffs.) 


Lond.) 


Green, 


Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
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Spicer, Albert 


| Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 


Steadman, William Charles 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Strachey, Edward 


| Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 


Thomas, A. (Glamorgan, F.} 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, =e Courtenay T. 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Galloway 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbrouch) 
Woods, Samuel 

Young, Samuel (Cavan, East) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AyYFe— 
Mr. Labouchere and Mr. 
Channing. 


Hobhouse, Henry 
Holland, Hn. Lionel R. 
Howard, Joseph 
Howell, William Tudor 
Hozier, Hon. James H. Cecil 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hutton, John (Yorks. N.R.) 
Jeffreys, Archur Frederick 
Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kemp, George 

Kennaway, Rt. Hon. Sir J. H. 
Kenyon, James 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. Wm. 
Kimber, Henry 

Knowles, Lees 

Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Sirk. Durning-(Corn 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant as “ 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. Edw. 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry rsa 
Leighton, Stanley 

Llewellyn, Evan H.(Somerset) 
Llewelyn SirDillwyn-(Swansea 
pete ds Lt.-Col. A, R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverpool) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John 

Lowther, Rt. Hon. Jas. (Kent) 
Lovd, Archie Kirkman 
Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclver, David (Liverpool) 
M‘Calmont, H. L. B. (Camhbs.) 
M‘Iver, Sir L. (Edinburgh, W.> 
Malcolm, Ian 

Marks, Henry Hananel 


(Bow) 


Brodie (Hampstead) | Middlemore, ‘J. Throgmorton 


| Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
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Milner, Sir Fredk. George | Russell,Gen.F.S 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 
Moore, Count (Londonderry) 
More, R. Jasper (Shropshire): 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Nicol, Donal Ninian 
Norton, Capt. Cecil Wm. 
Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Pease, H. Pike (Darlington) 
Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Pryce- Jones, Lt.-Col. Edw. 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

tichards, Henry Charles 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. Thomson | 
Robinson, Brooke 

Roothschild, Hon. Lionel W. 
‘ound, James 


Samuel, H. 8. 


| Smith, Abel H. 


| Stanley, Lord 


| Sutherland, Sir 
Talbot, Lord E. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
Houses of Lords and Commons Per-| 
manent Stafi,—That they have appointed 
a Committee of Five Lords to join with 
a Committee of this House to consider 
and report on the subject of the Houses | 
of Lords and Commons Permanent Staff, 
and request that this House will be 
pleased to appoint an equal number of 
its Members to be joined with the said 
Lords. 


NEW BILLS. 
REGULATION OF RAILWAYS BILL. 
Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
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Ruther ford, John 


Sandys, Lieut.-Col. T. Myles 
Savory, Sir Joseph 
Seton-Karr, Henry 
eo William Edward T. 

Shaw-Stewart,M.H. 
Simeon; Sir Barrington 
| Sinelair, Louis - (Romford) 


| Smith, J. Parker (Lanarks.) 

| Spencer, Ernest 
Stanley, Hon. A. 

| Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 


| Stephens, Henry Charles 
Stock, James Henry 

| Strauss, -Arthur 

Sturt, Hon. Humphrey Napier; Sir 


| Talbot, Rt.Hn.J.G.(Oxt'd Univ | 





TRADE: (Mr. C. T. Rircnm, Croy- 
don)’ I beg leave to introduce a 


sill to extend and amend the Railway | 
‘egulation Acts. The Bill is intro- | 
duced for the purpose of devising some | 
means by which, if possible, the number | 
of accidents which happen to railway | 
servants in the performance of their 

duties ean be reduced. I am afraid that, | 
whatever we do, a number of accidents | 
amongst railway servants will continue | 
to happen. They are engaged in ex- 
tremely dangerous operations, and neces- 
sarily many accidents‘ ae and will con- 
tinue to occur. But, Sir, if it is possible | 
by legislation or otherwi ise to take means | 
to reduce the number of accidents I | 
think it is the bounden duty of Parlia- | 
ment to take those means. Now, Sir, 
the most dangerous of all the operations 
Which railway servants undertake are 
those in connection with shunting and | 
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Thorburn, Walter 
| Thornton, Percy M. 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Valentia, Viscount 
Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. 
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vants engaged in these operations to get 


| between ‘the trucks, and therefore many 


fatal and other accidents are annually 
occurring. Well, Sir, the attention of 
the House of Commons has for the last 
three or four years been called to this 
state of things, and the Government 
have determined to take some steps by 
which the lives of the men so employed 
may be safeguarded. [At this stage the 
right honourable Gentleman’s remarks 
were interrupted for a short space of 
time by the cries of a gentleman who sat 
under the Gallery usually reserved for 
permanent officials of Government De- 
partments, who had been seized with a 
fit. The sufferer having been carried 
out of the Chamber by the officers of the 
House, the right honourable Gentleman 
resumed.| Sir, the attention of Parlia- 
ment has been more than once, of late 
years, called to the desirability of adopt- 
ing some means by which these accidents 
‘might, to some extent, be avoided, and 
it is not only in this country that atten- 
tion has been called to these matters. 
In the United States of America, in 
1893, the Congress there passed a law 
providing that within five years auto- 


| matic couplings should be provided and 


all rolling stock, and thus the 
| necessity for men going between the 
| trucks would be avoided. That term of 
five years has now been extended two 
years longer, and in the year 1900, I 


understand that the whole of the rolling 


stock in the United States wil! be fur- 
nished with these automatic couplings. 
They have been found, so far as they 


the coupling and uncoupling of Ww agons, | have gone, largely to reduce the number 


for this makes it neccessary for the. ser: | 
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object of the present Bill is to follow 
the example which has been set us by 
our cousins in the United States, and 
to ask Parliament to give the Board of 
Trade power at the end of five years to 
call upon the railway companies of this 
country to supply the whole of their 
rolling stock with automatic couplings. 


Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, 8.) : Will the 
Bill apply to Ireland? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tus BOARD or 
TRADE: Certainly. The Bill provides 
that no railway company will be allowed, 
after the expiry of the time, to draw 
any truck, whether belonging to a pri- 
vate owner or not, which has not auto- 
matic couplings. There are one or two 
other matters of importance dealt with 
in the Bill. The Measure provides that 
after two years the Board of Trade can 
also order steam brakes to be put on 
all engines. There are a very large 
number of engines now furnished with 
steam brakes, but many of them are not 
so furnished, and as it is quite clear that 
steam brakes can be applied much more 
rapidly and much more effectually than 
any other brake, the Bill provides that 
they shall be provided. We also pro- 
vide that hand-brakes shall be supplied 
to both sides of the trucks, and by that 
means we render it unnecessary for a 
man to have to go from one side of a 
truck to the other. Sir, we also make 
the same provision with regard to 
labelling the trucks. We shall make it 
necessary, after the expiry of two years, 
that all trucks shall be provided with 
labels on both sides, which will also ren- 
der it unnecessary for the railway servant 
to go from one side of the truck to 
another. Besides this, we also make a 
provision with regard to communication 
between pasengers and the driver and 
guard. At present the law does not 
apply unless the train proceeds a dis- 
tance of over 20 miles without stopping. 
We shall make the law in future appli- 
cable to all trains, however shortly they 
run, and we shall provide that in two 
years these passenger compusications 
approved by the Board of Trade shall 
be applied to all trains. The only other 
provision in the Bill which I will refer 
to is a financial one, which will make it 
easier for the railway companies to incur 


President of the Board of Trade. 


| COMMONS} 
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this necessary expenditure. I think 4 
provision of that kind the House of Com- 
mons will think desirable and necessary, 
I am satisfied, Sir, that if this Act be- 
comes law the railway companies will 
find, as they have found in the United 
States, that there will not only be a 
very large saving in the number of acei- 
dents to life and limb, but they will 
also find that the convenience of moving 
about their trucks will be so great that 
they will not desire to revert back to 
the old system. 


Bill presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Monday next, and to be printed. (Bill 
99.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING (CLAUSES) BILL. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tne BOARD or 
TRADE: I have now to ask leave to 
introduce a Bill for incorporating in one 
Act certain provisions usually contained 
in Provisional Orders under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888. Honour- 
able Members who are familiar with Pro- 
visional Orders under tae Electric Light- 
ing Acts know that, in every Electric 
Lighting Order, some 70 or 80 clauses 
are incorpoyated in the Bill, these 
clauses being almost identical in every 
one of the Electric Lighting Orders 
made. This entails very great expense 
and very great delay in connection with 
these orders, and it also creates con- 
siderable liability to mistakes. We pro- 
pose by this Bill to provide that, in- 
stead of setting out on every Electric 
Lighting Order, as is now done, the 
whole of those 70 or 80, clauses, 
they may be incorporated as_ is 
now done in regard to the Clauses 
Act. This change will effect a very con- 
siderable saving both in time and in 
money. They will not be of the stereo 
typed order, but the Board of Trade will 
have the power to vary them, if neces 
sary, in respect of any particular order, 


Bill and read the 
time; to be read a second time upol 
Monday next, and to be printed. (Bil 
100.) 
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ANCHORS AND CHAIN CABLES BILL.|;Civin Sgrvices anp Revence Deparr- 


Tus PRESIDENT or tas BOARD or| “SSTS (Scrripuentany Esrisarss), 
TRADE: The next Bill which I ask the} 1898-9. 
permission of the House to introduce is a Crass IL. 
Measure to simplify and amend the law ’ ; 
relating to the testing and sale of| 1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
anchors and chain cables. It is practi-| posed-— 
cally a consolidation Bill. The law now “That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
provides that anchors and chain cables | £5,400, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
used on board ship shall be subjected to] th Charge which will come in cis of poy 
the test, but the law has been found to} March 1899, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
be extremely unsatisfactory. It is con-| the Department of Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
tained in three or four Acts of Parlia-| State for Foreign Affairs.” 
ment, and it_has been pointed out to the 
Board of Trade that this renders the 
aw extremely ‘ 
el cigsut ae haggle “That Item A (Salaries), be reduced by 
7 : 5 z -. | £100."—(Sir Charles Dilke.) 
one with the other. Thus the law is 
— aged Sg = it is per very| FOREIGN OFFICE ADMINISTRATION. 
ificult to enforce. ere is only one % 2 
new provision in this Measure. We find| .~5ir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
that private testing firms are in the of Dean) : This money concerns two 
habit of putting on marks which are of subjects—telegrams, upon which, by 
a character likely to make it appear that the rules of recent years, it is impossible 
those articles have been tested under the| t© raise the question of policy ; and the 
auspices of the Board of Trade. Now item for the salary of the new Assistant 
we do not desire to prevent private es-| Under Secretary in the Foreign Office. 
tablishments testing and putting marks| Last year, when this appointment was 
on anchorage and chain cables, but we|ftst rumoured, and afterwards an- 
do desire to provide that when those|Mounced, some questions were put 
articles are tested at a private establish-| here as to the reasons which had 
ment, and not at the public establish-|™@de it necessary to appoint 
ment licensed by the Board of Trade,| this new Assistant Secretary, and the 
they should have upon them a clear and| Statement made here was that the ap- 
distinct mark which will show that they | Pointment was due to a very great in- 
have been tested privately, and not by | ‘Tease in the work of the Foreign Office. 
those officers appointed by the Board of Now, anyone who has watched the con- 
Trade. duct of the Foreign Office during the 
last few years is aware that an enormous 
. . number of new duties—not only new in 
Bill presented, and read the first bulk, but new in  character—have 
time; to be read a second time upon recently been thrown on the Foreign 
Monday next, and to be printed. (Bill| Office by the policy of this country. 


Motion made, and Question  pro- 
posed— 





1 ; | This is not a Party question, because it 
101.) ly ¥ ‘ 

| has gradually grown up under successive 

. ;Governments ; but it is a maiter 


| thoroughly deserving the attention of the 
| House, and which is distinctly brought 
before it for the first time by its in- 
clusion in this Estimate. Now, this 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. | 
\eien increase in the work of the For- 








SUPPLY. eign Office has, in my opinion—and we 

shall hear what the Under Secretary has 

to say with regard to it—been mainly 
caused by the Foreign Office under- 

Mi y ‘% opts Yar. | ° ° ° o 

{ MR. J.W. LowTHER (Cumberland, Pen |taking duties which are not properly 

rith), CuarmMan or Ways AND MEANS, | duties appertaining to the Foreign, 


Considered in Committee. 





in the Chair.] | Office at all, and carrying on the govern- 
went in Colonies end undertaking wars ; 
(In the Committee.) ‘and having, in fact, all these miscel- 


" 2C2 
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laneous duties which have at other 
times been thrown upon the Colo- 
nial Office and India Office, which 


have a staff for the purpose, and which 
have not before been discharged by the 
Foreign Office. Some years ago there 


was one particular case where such 
duties were, for a short time, thrown 
on the Foreign Office. There were 


then strong reasons for throwing the 
government of the Colony in that case 
on the Foreign Office; but peculiar as 
it was, that arrangement was brought to 
an end because it was found thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. For that technicality 
there were no doubt reasons which made 
it necessary that the work should be 


thrown on the Foreign Office. It 
was the Under Secretary of State 
and the head of the Turkish De- 


partment spending all their time upon 
devising uniforms for a police force 
which brought that to an end. It is 
only quite recently that such a system 
has sprung up again, and if you will 
look at the new work in the Foreign 
Office for the last few years, I think the 
House will be astonished when it goes 
through the list of the new duties which 
have been thrown on the Foreign Office 
in connection with countries, some of 
them foreign, some of them Protec- 
torates, and some of them real Colonies. 
Of course, with regard to the duties 
which have been thrown on the Foreign 
Office in connection with Egypt, that ar- 
rangement was probably inevitable. 
There are probably circumstances con- 
nected with our position in Egypt which 
make it impossible for any Office but the 
ioreign Office to deal with; and that 
may, to some extent, account for the 
new duties thrown upon it in connection 
with the arrangement as described here 
as regards the Soudan. But outside the 
great, additional duties which have been 
thrown upon the Foreign Office in con- 
rection with Egypt and the Soudan, 
there have very recently sprung up new 
duties in connection with the Foreign 
Office which belong really to the Col- 
onial Office, for they concern Colonies 
of this country, for which the Foreign 
Office is not the proper Office to 
carry out those duties. I do not speak 
as an enemy of the Foreign Office, but 
as a great admirer of it, having a great 
respect for its staff of clerks. The more 
cone looks into this question the more 
one feels convinced that the Foreign 


Str C. Dilke. 


{COMMONS } 
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Office ought to discharge diplomatic 


duties, and not the duties of  gov- 
ernment and of carrying on war. 
I hope we shal] have an oppor- 


tunity to consider how far the Foreign 
Office can possibly carry out mili- 
tary duties, apart from the control of 
the War Office, which would give an 
uniformity of system which at pre- 
sent is wholly wanting. Well, now, Sir, 
as to the matters which are entirely new 
duties at the Foreign Office. There is 
ihe control of Uganda and of Unyoro; 
the control of Zanzibar, the Protectorate 
of British East Africa and Somaliland. 
Now, no statement has yet been made 
to this House upoa this subject, and it 
is a matter upon which I would invite 
the Under Secretary to tell us what is 
the fact. It has been stated that the 
India Office is making Somaliland a For- 
eign Office matter, but I do not know 
whether that will carry or will not carry 
the Island of Sokotra. Then there 
is British Central Africa, which is a pure 
colony, where there is no native Goy- 
ernment of any kind, such as that which 
we generally contemplate when we talk 
about the Protectorates. British Cen- 
tral Africa is a pure colony, and ab- 
solutely indistinguishable from other 
Colonies in the same neighbourhood 
which are under the control of a dif- 





ferent Office—namely, the Colonial 
Office. It may be said that there is 


some difficulty in cutting off from the 
Foreign Office the control of countries 
like Unyoro, because of its nearness to 
the Soudan, but there is a great gap of 
space between those countries on the 
East Coast of Africa which are accessible 
from the Indian Ocean and the Soudan. 
There is a much greater gap than 
between the countries which the For- 
eign Office governs in South Africa and 
the countries with which the Colonial 
Office has to deal in South Africa. 
Everything south of the Zambesi, al- 
though under the High Commissioner 
and under the Chartered Company, is 
dealt with by the Colonial Office, and 
everything north of the Zambesi is 
dealt with by the Foreign Office, 
though under the same persons. In 
Barotseland, for example, we have the 
Foreign Office control; but across the 
Zambesi we have Colonial Office con- 
trol, and the thing is a working arrange- 
ment between the two offices. I think 
this is a matter which deserves the at- 
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boo 
tention of the House, especially when a 
demand is being made upon us for a 
new Assistant Under Secretary of State, 
who seems to be required on account of 
the new work thrown upon the Foreign 
Office in connection with these eight Pro- 
tectorates which I have described. In 
addition to these there is the work of the 
Foreign Office on the West Coast of 
Africa. That, J believe, the Foreign 
Office is now getting rid of. The Under 
Secretary ought to tell us what are the 
arrangements come to between the For- 
eign Office and the Colonial Office with 
reyard to the Niger Protectorate. That 
has hitherto been under the Foreign 
Office, and we hear that that is in 
future, to be under the control of the 
Colonial Office. I think we ought to 
be told whether the Foreign Office has 
already got rid of its work on the West 
Coast of Africa. This work is purely 
Colonial in these countries, and yet they 
are really governed by the Foreign 
Office, although they should be gov- 
erned, like any other Colonies, by the 
Colonial Office. I should probably not 
be in order on this Vote if I were to en- 
large upon the facts in regard to the 
various individual but we 
shall have another opportunity of con- 
sidering the effect of Foreign Office con- 
trol on the government of Uganda, and 
it will he better probably that I should 
reserve that matter for discussion upon 
a later item than to attempt to discuss 
it upon this particular Vote. We all 
know with regard to this subject what 
has been the result of our attempt to 
govern Uganda and Somaliland by the 
Foreign Office. We have discussed this 
matter on a former occasion, but very 
briefly, and we are now being invited to 
discuss it again. If the present state of 
things is a temporary arrangement, can 
we consider that the existing wars in 
Uganda will give us a state of things 
which holds out the hope that there will 
be any change in the administration as 
carried out at the present time. I 
think affairs in Uganda are going from 
bad to worse. The time has come 
when the Foreign Office ought to make 
up its mind to part with its eight or 
nine Colonial dominions, and hand them 
over to some other authority more 
fitted to administer them. I shall 
conclude by moving a reduction of £100 
im respect of the salary of the new 
Assistant Under Secretary of State for 


instances ; 
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Foreign Affairs, and, unless very clear 
explanations are given in the House, I 
shall have to divide the Committee on the 
subject. 

*iHE UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guilford): The matter which 
has fallen from the. right honourable 
Gentleman has been, to some extent, I 
think, mixed up with other Questions 
which do not altogether govern the in- 
crease that has been made to the staff 
of the Foreign Office. The right hgn- 
ourable Baronet has rather assumed 
that the increase in the Foreign Office 
staff would not have been necessary ex- 
cept for the assumption of extraneous 
duties by the Foreign Office. Sir, I do 
not think that would be borne out by 
anybody. I shall deal presently with 
what has fallen from the right honour- 
able Gentleman in that particular; but 
I do not think that anybody can doubt 
that, if the staff of the Foreign Office 
was only adequate in times gone by, it 
is now extremely inadequate. It is not 
necessary to go back a great number of 
years, because we know that fifty years 
ago all the offices were on a verv easy- 
going footing. To go no further back 
than the Parliamentary career of the right 
honourable Gentleman himself. Be- 
tween 1883 and 1898 the development 
of the Foreign Office has been pro- 
digious. In 1883 the number of 
dispatches that came in and went out 
of the Foreign Office were 70,000. In 
1888 they had risen to 75,000; in 1893 
it was 88,000; and between 1893 and 
1898 they rose by progressive steps 
from 88,000 to 102,000—making an 
increase in the number of the dispatches 
passing through, in and out, the Foreign 
Office of 32,000 in a period of 15 years, 
During all that time there has not been 
an appreciable increase in the staff, and 
I am bound to say, with perhaps some 
knowledge, having spent a great num- 
ber of years in another department, I 
do not think it is possible to over-rate 
the amount of time and attention that 
is given in the Foreign Office by the 
higher permanent officials. Not one of 
the present permanent officials has for 
years past been able to take his 
annual holiday completely. They 
are there to a late hour at night, and 
I know that a great many of them work 
at home as well. But, whether they 
work at home or not, the increase in 
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the staff is absolutely necessary. Last | 
year the increase in the staff was too} 
moderate, and it was absolutely neces- 
sary that there should be a further in- 
crease of the staff in the present year. 
Looking at the question the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman has raised, I am not 
quite sure that he is right in saving the 
pressure in the Foreign Office has been 
caused through Uganda. But, after all, 
what is the reason why this country is 
not administered by the Colonial Office? 
Sufely that is obvious. Every step in- 
volves the conduct of Foreign Affairs. 
So long as you are negotiating in Africa 
vith Germany,France, Belgium. and Italy 
those questions can only be dealt with 
by the Foreign Office. In the negotia- 
tions that are going on in regard to the 
Protectorates, question after question 
arises with which only the Foreign Office 
can deal; and to hand the Protectorates 
concerned over to the Colonial Office 
would only cause an immense amount 
of departmental correspondence. On 
the other hand, I think it is desir- 
xble that those matters which can be 
handed over to the Colonial Office should | 
be so handed over. For instance, ic 

| 





the Niger Protectorate will be taken | 
over by the Colonial Office during the} 
present year. The administration of 
Somaliland is now in the hands of the 
Foreign Office, having been transferred 
from the India Office ; 


and as 1e- 
gards the other African Protecto- 
raies, they cannot be separated be- 
cause they are being administered 


as a whole. The officials of the one 
work with the officials of the other, and 
the troops of one have lately been em- 
ployed by another. It has been neces- | 
sary to continue to work them together | 
up to the present. As to Uganda and 
the prospect of quietness there, I will 
not deal with that question now, as that 
can be dealt with on the larger Vote for 
Uganda, which has been put down. Cne 
of the difficulties, I may say, of handing 
over these matters to the Colonial Office 
is that that department is very 
cramped for space, and they do not care 
to take any more work there than they 
ean help. I do not think I need add | 
anything to that, except to say, with | 
regard to all these things, it is a matter | 
of convenience, and I cannot see that | 
it can be carried on any better by one| 
department than by another. I am} 
not specially in love inyself the | 
i 


Mr. Brodrick. 
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principle of the Foreign Office having 
to carry on military expeditions, but 
at the same time I cannot say that we 
have ever found, where that has to be 
done, that the efforts of the Foreign 
Office compare unfavourably with the 
efforts of the War Office in connection 
with our small wars. They have been 
carried on with celerity, and I do not 
think that there has been any greater 
expense, and, indeed, I think the House 
will find that the public purse has been 
most rigidly guarded ; and I think there 
has been no difference between the War 
Office and the Foreign Office, and that 
the agreement with regard to the nomi- 
nation of proper persons to take cont- 
mand has been complete. 

Sir E. GREY (Northumberland, 
Berwick): I do not think there 
is really a very great difference of 
opinion between us upon this question 
as to whether the Foreign Office ought 
to administer these large territories or 
not. The question is not whether the 
Foreign Office administers Protectorates 
well or with less trouble and expense 
than the other offices or departments 
can do it, but whether, in the long run, 
administration is not a kind of work 
which ought, as far as possible, to be 
managed by one office. There ought to 
be a large staff of officials under one 
office, trained for the purposes of ad- 
ministration, and capable of being 
transferred from one territory to 
another. Clearly, that one office cannot 
be the Foreign Office. The Foreign 
Office is not an administration office, be- 
cause the administration must always 
be subordinate to Foreign Office work. 
But when reflections are being made 
upon the administration of the Foreign 
Office where it has had to administer, 
then I would ask the Committee to bear 
in mind that in many cases the Foreign 
Office has been confronted with a far more 
difficult task than the Colonial Office. 
only deal with 
questions of boundaries and spheres of 
influence. We know that the terri- 
tories with which they deal must, in the 
long’ run, be brought under close con- 
trol; but, so long as it is unsettled, and 
so long as it brings us into communica- 
tion with other Powers, these spheres 
of influence must be administered by 
the Foreign Office. The Foreign Office, 
therefore, is called upon to take over 4 
very large job of administration with 
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a small staff and somewhat scanty re- 
seurces. I deprecate any invidious 
comparison between these offices, and 
I think you will find that, as soon as 
it is possible, the territory is trans- 
ferred to the Colonial Office by the 
Foreign Office, after the Foreign Office 
have done something for the sake 
of order, and the Colonial Office conse- 
quently has not had such a hard task. 
I admit that, in the long run, it should 
be the object of the Foreign Office to 
get rid of the administration altogether 
if they could. There are some cases 
which must always be dealt with 
by the Foreign Office. Take Zanzibar, 
which is a British Protectorate. Other 
Powers have treaty rights there, and 
it is impossible, so long as those rights 
exist, that Zanzibar will be administered 
by the Colonial Office, because we could 
not submit to the intolerable delay of a 
third office being brought into our rela- 
tions with Foreign Governments. I 
think that the right honourable Gentle- 
man opposite is in substantial agreement 
with what I say. What has been said 
with regard to the Oils River, now 
called the Niger Coast Protectorate, indi- 
cates a very considerable step, and I 
daresay there are others in view. I am 
sure the figures which the right honour- 
able Gentleman has given to the Com- 
mittee will have convinced them that 
some new scale must be arrived at for 
the payment of the Foreign Office, and 
I object to its being said that, if the 
administration now in the hands of the 
Foreign Office were taken over by the 
Colonial Office matters would easily be 
mended. The question of this Vote 
should not depend on Foreign Office 
administration, because if to-morrow 
the bulk of it was transferred, it will 
be necessary to maintain the office of 
the Assistant Under Secretary, and, 
therefore, I trust that the right honour- 
able Gentleman will not seek to deprive 
the Foreign Office of this legitimate 
assistance, but will withdraw his Motion. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
In my opinion, and this is what I shall 
submit to the House, the Foreign Office 
is organised in such a manner as to be 
whelly incapable of administration. It 
has no knowledge of strategy or statis- 
tics, or recruiting of any kind; it is 
formed for the sole purpose of ne- 
gotiating, and that is the only 
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thing which it understands, ~ though 
people go so far as to say that it does 
not even understand that. But it is 
impregnated with the spirit of nations, 
and it is selected upon a knowledge of 
International Law. It knows the par- 
ticular language in which to state to a 
friendly Foreign country those things 
which it would scarcely venture to put 
down upon a State Paper. But in the 
whole of the Foreign Office there is no 
one who is competent to command a 
company of infantry or conduct a cam- 
paign, or perform any like acts, and for 
the Foreign Office first to conquer a 
country and then administer it is. to 
conceive for it a purpose for which it 
was never intended. I was struck by 
the fact that the right honourable 
Baronet was very much more in favour 
of the Foreign Office as an administrator 
than the right honourable Gentleman 
the Under Secretary himself, because he 
gave up the whole case on the point of 
administration. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: No, no; I did not 
say so. I said I did not find a single 
case in which the country had lost by 
their doing it. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: It seems to 
me it has done it illegally. Uganda is 
another matter, and I do not presume to 
enter upon that now, but I do seriously 
assert that it is not fair for the Foreign 
Office to do these things. There is a 
War Office and an Administration Office, 
and this office is not organised for that. 
With regard to the Colonial Office, we 
have been told it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the Foreign Office to take part 
in the administration in certain cases 
as a matter of fact. The Colonies are 
entitled to enter into difficult negotia- 
tions with France and West Africa, as 
everybody knows, and, if the Colonial 
Office is not able to superintend these 
matters, then the Colonial Office ought 
to be turned out and the Foreign Office 
put in its place; but no attempt being 
made to do so shows that there is no 
necessity for a Foreign Office to ad- 
minister these countries merely because 
you are likely to have questions arising 
with Foreign Powers. What about 
Canada and the United States! Is the 
Foreign Office to administer Canada be- 
cause questions may, or may not arise 
with the United States? Certainly not; 


. 
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the. thing is absurd. I am perfectly 
confident that nothing but disaster and 
mistakes can arise by setting one office 
to do that which it is not organised to 
do, and which it is not capable of doing. 
I can no more trust in your belief that 
the Foreign Office is capable of conduct- 
ing administration and war than that 
the War Office is capable of undertaking 
negotiations, and I hope that the 
right honourable Gentleman — the 
Under Secretary will be brought to 
a-better frame of mind in that matter. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): Of course, whenever a territory is 
coterminous with a foreign country, until 
a Protectorate has become, to a certain 
extent, settled, and its boundaries de- 
fined, and it has attained a certain posi- 
tion, it is inevitable that it should be in 
the first place administered by the De- 
partment which has to deal with foreign 
relations ; because questions frequently 
arise respecting spheres of influence and 
so on with foreign Powers. My hon- 
ourable Friend says the Foreign Office 
has no machinery for administration. I 
think he has forgotten what compe- 
tent administrators have been employed 
by the Foreign Office in various places 
where our spheres of influence extend. I 
suppose Lord Cromer would be taken to 
be a very competent administrator ; he 
is not only a Diplomatist, but a_re- 
markably competent administrator, be- 
cause there is no doubt that his direction 
of the affairs of Egypt has redounded 
greatly to the credit of his country. I 
take it that men Jike Sir Harry Johns- 
ton, who was employed originally as 
Vice-Consul in the Oil Rivers; Sir Claud 
Macdonald, now our Minister in China, 


who was employed to administer 
Zanzibar; the late Mr. Portal, and 
many other men have shown how 
competent the Foreign Office is to 


appoint men who become fitted to that 
kind of temporary and somewhat irregu- 
lar administration. And as has been 
also said, the warlike operations which 
have been undertaken under the direc- 
tion of the Foreign Office have certainly 
not been less successful than those con- 
ducted by the Colonial Office. The Colo- 
nial Office has no special gift for direct 
administration where civilisation has 
hardly begun and a regular Government 
has not been established. Anybody 
connected with the Foreign Office, I am 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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sure, would recognise how — glad 
Ministers have - always been to 


transfer to the Colonial Office regions 
which have, by settled government, been 
formed so as to be able to be adminis- 
tered as Colonies. I do not think there 
is any difference of opinion on this side 
as to what is desirable, but I do not 
think any case has been made out for 
concluding that the Foreign Office has 
caused any public inconvenience by the 
extent. to which it has carried out this 
irregular administration. 


*Mr. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): I 
cannot but think that the right honour- 
able Gentleman has misunderstood the 
first observation made by the honourable 
Member who spoke before him, and by 
the right honourable Baronet. There is 
no attempt to attack individuals in the 
Foreign Office. It is not suggested that 
they are not themselves perfectly com- 
petent administrators, but they have not 
got any system of control, any adminis- 
trative system. It is true they are 
very good men, and have made up for 
the defects in their training, but they 
ought to have at their disposal such an 
office as the Colonial Office has now got. 
We have made no endeavour whatever to 
draw distinctions between the Colonial 
Office and the Foreign Office at the ex- 
pense of the Foreign Office. We are 
only saying that we are not using advan- 
tages which we have got in the Colonial 
Office, while we are putting on the 
Foreign Office work for which it is de- 
cidedly unfitted. The right honourable 
Gentleman says the Foreign Office 
conducts the affairs of those Protector- 
ates which, by their position and other 
circumstances, are brought into intimate 
relation with foreign countries. How 
does he apply that rule to the case of 
British Central Africa? What possible 
distinction is there between the British 
Protectorates north of the Zambesi 
under the Foreign Office and the British 
Protectorates south of the Zambesi under 
the Colonial Office? They are both in 
exactly the same relation to foreign 


countries. The troubles we have had 
in West Africa in connection with 
foreign countries have all been 


in the particular Protectorates under 
the control of the Colonial Office. 
The Niger Coast Protectorate has not 
one iota of communication or connection 
with foreign countries more than has 
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Lagos or the Gold Coast. His theory! *Mr. BRODRICK: I beg the honour- 
will not hold water for a single moment. lable Gentleman's pardon. What I said 
My honourable Friend the Member for! was that the Foreign Cffice was so fully 
the Berwick Division also seemed to| worked at this moment that it would 
treat this Motion as if it were an attack | not cause a reduction of the further 
upon the Foreign Office. What some of| charges if you were iv take away the 
us feel in this matter is this—I certainly | Protectorates. 

feel it myself—that by placing these Pro- 
tectorates under the administration of the} *Mr. McKENNA: It seems to me to 
Foreign Office you are acting in a way 
which, in the long run, is the inet | 


: ; ‘ | discussing now the increase of £500 a 
disastrous in the interests. of the | ~ WW ds a AS ee 

° ° | year. 1 "en nucnuoure 2- 
natives. The Protectorates which are} > S sila 


under the control of the Foreign Office | 260 seriously thinks as a extra 
P — ae >| oo a year 18 going in be suffici i 
have not got a sufficient force at their Le eink Gee ¥ a om 
disposal. You encourage rebellions in| OT¢*? tO enable the Foreign Vince to 
these Protectorates—not willingly, of administer their new African Empire, 
course, not inteationally, but by your | I am afraid there will be further troubles 
bd = . i d . . . . . 
weakness We have seen what has|i" Store for him in new countries like 
nd . - | yr x . . 
taken place in Uganda and East Africa.| Unyoro, and Uganda, and East Africa. 
Now, I cannot help feeling that it would | Your troubles will begin over and over 
be far less cruel to leave these natives |#¢#in, and until you fairly and squarely 
in their barbarism than to attempt to) face the difficulties which you have 
civilise them by inadequate means. You| Undertaken in Africa you will only be- 
. . . i . > 

send out capable individuals, and by the | CMe ee cruel in the long pe to the 
help of their powers of organisation and | natives than if you : had left them 
Maxim guns you manage to control the | severely alone. By these half-hearted 
natives when they mse in rebellion) Measures, by these attempts to govern 
. ! . - . . 

° * | 2 ve « . 9 id on 
against you, but you are not preparing | Africa on the cheap, you are imi 
any system of government in this new 





be exactly the same thing. We are only 


'tating what has been done in the 
f ‘ rca « a % - - 
African Empire which you are under- | Congo Free State. I know that our 
taking. Such improvements as we can| home resources will always in the long 
bring about without Jarge cost, as by | TU enable us to avoid ene of the 
a transfer of the administrative powers difficulties into which the Belgians have 
from the Foreign Office to the Colonial fallen; nevertheless we shall be com- 
Office, that we ought to do, at least. pelled by our economy to shoot down 
For my part, I do not think it would be, the best men among the natives, who 
anything like sufficient. I was as have been encouraged to rise by our 

g ‘ as J 
tonished to hear from the right honour- | *Ppearance of weakness, and we shal] de- 
able Gentleman that the removal from | prive the natives of their natural leaders 
the Foreign Office of the whole of the! and their only chance of independent 
British Protectorates now under their life and action. I suppose that the right 
control would not add more than £500 a 
year to the cost on the Estimates. That 
is what his statement amounts to. 


honourable Baronet will not go to a 
division in view of the statement of the 
right honourable Gentleman that we shall 
*Mr. BRODRICK: I did not say that.| have on the Vote for Uganda a further 
: opportunity of dividing upon this 
*Mr. McKENNA: The right honour-/ subject. 

able Gentleman must mean that, or his 
statement was meaningless. He said,| *Sir C. DILKE: I do not propose to 
even if all the Protectorates were removed 
from the Foreign Office this Vote would 
still remain necessary. This (Vote is 
only for £500, and therefore the diminu- 
tion of your establishment charges by 
£500 a year would more than cover, 
according to him, the extra cost, that 
is put down, Vote agreed to. 


divide the House upon this subject. I 
think we shall have an opportunity 
again on the Uganda Vote, which will 
come on later. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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IRISH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
Cuass III. 


“2. £1,168, Supplementary, Reforma- 
tory and Industrial Schools, Ireland.” 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): This Vote 
raises a question of very great impor- 
tance indeed, and I desire at the very 
earliest opportunity to bring the matter 
under the attention of the House. We 
in Ireland have a most serious grievance 
to complain of against the Executive 
Government on account of the action 
taken by them during the month of 
October last, by which they have under- 
taken to completely revolutionise, and I 
fear, if it is persevered in, to utterly 
destroy, the system of industrial schools 
in Ireland, which is one of the few insti- 
tutions of that country which affords 
satisfaction to everybody, and does un- 
questionably an immense deal of good. 
The action to which I allude was carried 
out by a Circular issued by order of the 
Lord Lieutenant on the Ist October last. 
J shall first read the Circular, and I 
shall then explain what the effect of that 
Circular, if it is persevered in, will be 
on the whole of the industrial school 
svstem of Ireland. This is the text of 
the Circular issued on the Ist October 
last. It is signed * D. Harre] "— 


“T am directed by the Lord-Lieutenant to 
inform you that His Exellency’s attention has 
been called to the fact that owing, perhaps 
chiefly, to a want of full information re- 
garding the antecedents of children brought 
up for committal to Industrial Schools, 
numerous committals have from time to time 
been made of children belonging to a class 
for whom detention in an Industrial School 
was never intended. 


“His Excellency has instructed the inspec- 
tor to intimate to the managers of the 
schools that the necessary steps will be taken 
for the discharge of any child in whose case 
there is not satisfactory evidence that he or 
she was a proper subject for committal. 


“His Excellency directs me to state that 
he considers this step necessary in the in- 
terests of the poor children for whose benefit 
the Act was really intended, but many of 
whose places in the schools are now filled 
by quite another class. 


“In order to remove any misunderstanding 
on the subject, His Excellency desires me to 
explain that he is advised that the Act was 
designed for the saving of children who, if 
not rescued from their surroundings, would 
grow up in vice, and add to the criminality 
of the country. 


{ COMMONS} 
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“Magistrates are only to make an order, 
‘if satisfied of the fact,’ that the child comes 
within one of the descriptions, and that it 
is expedient to deal with the case under the 
Act.” 


Now, that is the text of the Circular, 
but. in order to understand the full effect 
of that Circular I must explain to the 
House what has been the working of 
the Act, and I shall, of course, bear out 
what I say in that regard by reference 
to the reports. What has been the in- 
terpretation put upon the Circular by 
the magistrates, who have complete dis- 
cretion in administering the Act in Ire- 
land! The Industrial Schools Act in 
Ireland has been enforced for 30 years, 
and it is worked, as was stated before 
one Royal Commission of inquiry, on 
different principles from those enforced 
in this country. It has been worked 
by the magistrates from the outset— 
and with the full knowledge of the Execu- 
tive Government in Ireland, who were 
perfectly aware of the interpretation 
which has been placed upon it—and, as 
I intend to maintain, a perfectly correct 
interpretation—as a preventive Measure ; 
that is to say, in committing children to 
industrial schools they have considered 
absolute destitution as one of the circum- 
stances calculated to expose a child to 
tall into vice and crime, and the 
industrial schools have been used largely 
as preventive institutions for the pur- 
pose of lessening crime by drying up 
the well-springs of crime, by taking up 
the unfortunate, destitute children who 
might be expected naturally to 
fall into the temptation of crime 
if they were allowed to wander 
about without any supervision at 
all, or under the control of careless 
parents. Now the Circular was issued 
on the Ist of October, and since that 
date, as I shall show presently, the 
whole administration of the Industrial 
Schools Act has been revolutionised by 
the Circular. The magistrates have 
taken the Circular—I fancy from the 
correspondence which followed between 
the Chief Secretary and Lord Meath, 
which I shall refer to in a moment—as 
a direction on the part of the Executive 
that they were no longer to administer 
the Industrial Schools Act as it has been 
administered within the last 30 years 
with such magnificent results, but that 
they must now, for the future, practi- 
cally confine the advantages of the In- 
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dustrial Schools Act to a class who have | (Ireland) Act, 1868, sections 11 and 13; the 
been described in one of the documents Industrial Schools Act Amendment Act, 1880, 
: attee: Wilk thie tt _| section 11; and the Prevention of Crimes 
in connection with this matter as asso-| act, 1880, 'section 12.” 
ciates of thieves—to children, in fact, 
who are actually in constant association|[ may say I have looked at these two 
with criminals ; and that has been taken! Acts.” I cannot find the Statute for 1880. 
as the test. I say that = the interpre-| Perhaps there is some mistake with re- 
tation placed on the Circular by the/ gard to the date. However, the chief 
magistrates: I will endeavour to prove! definition is in the well-known Act of 
that. The consequence has been that/1868. And then the Chief Secretary 
the whole system of administration, the 
whole industrial school system in Ire- 
land has been brought practically to aj} “Our Circular was intended to throw light 
dead-lock ; and the managers of the in-| upon the proper interpretation of those Acts. 
dustrial schools, who, I assume, have | The class of children at present in industrial 
t been ec se ey that snail . schools, but for whom industrial schools were 
eee ee Vo Im that matter, are! not intended, are those falling outside the 
alinost universally in revolt against the] definitions of the above Acts as properly in- 
change in administration, and assure me | terpreted.” 
that the whole system which has been 
so beneficial to Ireland is threatened} That is, I submit, a most extraordinary 
with destruction in its best feature; | letter to come from an Irish Chief Sec- 
and that the industrial schools, if this|Tetary. Because what does it amount 
Circular is persevered in, will practically |to? It amounts to stating that for 30 
° - e a ae ee <_ he . 
be turned into a set of criminal reforma-| years the Executive Government in Ire- 
tories. Now, Sir, to show you the im-| land, under successive Ministers, had 
portance which is attached to that Circu-| grossly misinterpreted this Act of Parlia- 
lar, before I proceed to point out its| ment, and that the whole system which 
effect on the system in practice, I will has been in force, and under which large 
refer to a correspondence which took | sums of money have been spent, and 
place immediately on the publication of| Which, with great success, has been 
the Circular between Lord Meath, who is| Worked for these 30 years, has been 
President .at Dublin of a philanthropic} based upon a misinterpretation of the 
association which takes a special interest Act, which was universal in Ireland 
in the welfare of children, and the Chief! until quite recently. Says the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Lord Meath; Secretary— 
ro he Chi Secretarv i ; . 
it = Chie ecrotary Pa the | “T do not know that it is possible to define 
17th October, 1898, when he said— the class more precisely than in this negative 
way ; but, speaking broadly, it comprises 
children who are merely destituse—” 


goes on to say— 








“T desire to bring this important question 
before the members of the Philanthropic 
Reform Association, but before doing so : . 

° me S > excluded class ; =) 
would respectfully ask for a more precise that is, the excluded class of children are 
description of the class of children referred those who are merely destitute— 
to in the Circular. It is the more necessary] ,,_. Seal . 
to know this with certainty, because other- |. — — pane 70d of being absorbed 

: ° . ° ° oe : ° Mm . or ‘ } : = 
wise it is impossible to consider or inquire | *#tO the criminal population 
what alternative method of treating the re- ; , : 
jected class is proposed by the Government. | Now, the view taken by the Irish magis- 

+} ard . ner: ~optey ae 5 ° ° 
partes. — > the ~— ps = trates, and by the Executive in Ireland, 
country anc 1e great enefits a ave} __ me ae ae eae f 4 
arisen from the operation of the reformatory who Mepenes perfectly well _— of the 
and industrial schools, we consider that any | action of the magistrates in that regard, 
diminution of State aid already granted in re-| throughout the last 30 years was that 
spect of destitute children should be carfuliy | destitute children, if they were proved to 
guarded against, and I may add that the ae. a. 4: et 
conviction of the need of increased care for be really and bond fide destitute, were 
children was one of the principal causes of|in danger of being absorbed into the 
the formation of this Assuciation.” criminal population, and I think that 
was the humane, intelligent, and natural 
Now, here is the reply of the Chief| view to take. But that is not the view 


Secretary. He says— of the Chief*Secretary. He goes on— 


“I beg to say that a definition of the| “by reason of their surroundings, and chil- 
children who are proper subjects for com-|dren who ought to be supported and looked 
. . . . 5 . . s 4 ” 

mittal is contained in the Industrio! Schools | after by their parents or proper guardians. 
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Now, that is the reply of the Chief Sec-| 
retary, and that reply amounts to saying 
that the entire administration of the Act 
for the Jast 30 years has been founded 
upon a misinterpretation of the law. 
Before I proceed to consider that, and 
say in a few words what has been the 
administration, and the results that 
flowed from it, I will read out to the 
Committee, in order to prove the import- 
ance attached to the whole question in 
Ireland, the following Resolutions passed 
by the Standing Comuittee of the Irish 
Bishops on the 3lst of January, 1899. 
The Standing Committee say— 


“That we, the members of the Standing 
Committee of the Irish Bishops, in our own 
name and in the name of our colleagues, 
deem it our duty to make a strong remon- 
strance against the action of the Irish Execu- 
tive in excluding from industrial schools, by 
their recent Circular, numbers of children who 
are eligible for admission under the terms of 
the Industrial Schools (Ireland) Act, as uni- 
versally understood and acted upon up to the 
present.” 


That is signed by Cardinal Logue and 
the two Secretaries of the Standing Com- 
mittee. Now let me turn for a moment 
to the wording of this Industrial Schools 
Act, upon which the Chief Secretary has 
undertaken to put an entirely fresh in- 
terpretation. Sections 11 and 13 are 
the two sections which govern the ad- 
mission of children into industrial 
schools. Section 11 says— 


“Any person may bring before two justices 
or a magistrate any child, apparently under 
the age of 14 years, that comes within any 
of the following descriptions: —‘1. Found 
begging or receiving alms, whether actually 
or under the pretext of selling or offering for 
sale anything, or if in any public street for 
the purpose of receiving alms. 2. Found 
wandering in any public street or place with- 
out visible means of subsistence.’ ’ 


Now, the Irish magistrates interpreted 
that to mean that, if they were satisfied 
in the case of any child brought before | 
them that, while not a criminal, or| 
actually proved to be in association of | 
criminals, he was in a state of genuine 
destitution—that is to say, his parents 
were not in a position properly to sup- 
port him, if it was a case of genuine des- 
titution—then, with the consent of the 
parents, or if he had no parents, on the 
merits of the case, he might be com- 
mitted to an industrial school. on the 
ground that there was danger of children 


{COMMONS} 
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in that condition being absorbed into 
the criminal class, and becoming part of 
the criminal population of the country. 
Now, Sir, that is the interpretation on 
which the industrial school system of Ire- 
land has been worked for 30 years, with 
absolute satisfaction to all sections of the 
population—nay, Sir, I will go beyond 
that, and say, if you look back to the 
Debates in this House, and study the re- 
ports on the industrial school system, you 
will come to the conclusion that it has 
been one of the few institutions in Ire- 
land which has been an unqualified suc- 
cess and blessing to the country, and 
which has received the support and the 
praise of every section of the community. 
And, Sir, if it be true, as I believe it is 
true—I am not very well acquainted 
with the system in this country—if it be 
true that the Irish magistrates and the 
Irish Executive did interpret the word- 
ing of the Act in a broader, more charit- 
able, and more liberal sense than it has 
been interpreted in England, can any- 
body read the reports of the industrial 
schools of Ireland for the last 10 or 15 
years and deny that such an interpreta- 
tion has not been magnificently vindi- 
cated by the results which have been 
achieved? And that being so, with no 
complaint coming from anybody that I 
have heard of in Ireland, except a Gen- 
tleman to whom I shall allude in a few 
moments, that the new Chief Secretary 


should undertake, without consulting 
those who are responsible for the work- 
ing of this system, and _ whose 
opinion certainly ought to have 
‘been taken and carefully weighed 
before a great change was made 
—that he should undertake, by the 


issue of a mere Circular from the Castle 
of Dublin, to turn upside down and 
utterly revolutionise the whole indus- 
trial school system of the country, ap- 
pears to me to be one of the most 
monstrous and absurd proceedings that 
I have ever heard of. Here are some 
questions, on which I think we are en- 
titled to demand an answer this even- 
ing. First of all, why was the Circular 
issued, and why was it judged necessary, 
after 30 years of successful experience, 
to reverse the whole policy which had 
worked so well and to such enormous ad- 
vantage to the country? Then, again, I 
ask whether any of those engaged in the 
work of the industrial schools of the 
country were consulted before this great 
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change was made? And I think we are 
entitled further to ask for a clear defini- 
iion—much clearer than anything given 
in the extraordinary letter of the Chief 
Secretary in reply to Lord Meath—of 
the class of children who are in the 
future to be excluded from the indus- 
irial schools. And then, finally, I ask: 
What are the intentions of the Irish 
Government with regard to the children 
who are now to be excluded from the in- 
dustrial schools, and who, under the 
system enforced in the last 30 years, 
would. have been committed to receive 
the benefits of these schools? I think 
these are serious questions, and ques- 
tions which we are entitled to have an 
answer to. I must turn for a few moments 
to the working of the system of indus- 
trial schools which has been enforced 
in Ireland now for 30 years. Whether 
we judge that system by visiting the 
schools themselves and inspecting the 
children, or whether we judge it by the 
reports of the inspectors and by the re- 
corded results as to juvenile crime in 
Ireland, which has flown from the work 
ef that system, I say there never was a 
system more triumphantly justified. 1 
assert with perfect confidence that there 
is no country in the world—perhaps I 
ought not to say I assert that, because 
1 have not sufficiently travelled over the 
world to make such a statement of my 
ewn knowledge, but I feel confident that 
there is no country—in which the in- 
dustrial school system, or what is equiv- 
lent to our industrial school system, 
has produced such good results as re- 
yards the happiness, the cheerfulness, 
and humane treatment of the children 
as does the system in Ireland. Every 
stranger who has visited Ireland gives 
the same account. That is due to 
various causes. It is due in one respect, 
I think, to the admirable religious 
hodies wh> volunteer for this most dif- 
ficult werk, and who introduce into it 
an element of homeliness and friend- 
ship with the children which is exceed- 
ingly difficult to bring into a State in- 
stitution. I have myself gone into 
many of the industrial schools of Ire- 
land; and, although it is generally 
rather a melancholy thing to go into an 
orphanage or industrial school, I can 
assure the Committee that in the indus- 
trial schools in Ireland the sensation is 
altogether different. When you go into 
a school you find a body of as happy 
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end cheerful and bright-looking child- 
ren as you would find in any school of 
the wealthy classes of this or any other 
country, and that is due partly to the 
causes I have mentioned; but it is also 
due to another cause, which this Cir- 
cular will utterly and absolutely destroy, 
and that is that the industrial schools 
of Ireland have up to the present been 
worked as preventive institutions, and 
they have been recruited, not from 
children who were already contaminated 
with criminality, or from those who 
have been brought up amongst the very 
worst possible associations, but from 
children who have been unfortunately 
left destitute, and have been taken into 
the industrial schools, as a rule, in Ire- 
land, before they have been hopelessly, 
or even to any extent at all, con- 
taminated by their surroundings. 
One of the things which I denounce is 
that an endeavour is being made to force 
on the managers of the industrial 
schools in Ireland children whom they 
have hitherto declined to receive, be- 
cause they are children of the criminal 
classes, children already contaminated 
by crime, and who would introduce an 
element into the schools which has, 
up to the issue of this Circular, 
been successfully kept out. I would 
refer for a moment to the results pro- 
duced in Ireland by this system of con- 
ducting the industrial schools in Ireland 
previous to the issue of the Circular. In 
the Report on these schools for 1890, at 
page 16, Mr. George Plunkett O’Farrell, 
the then Chief Inspector of the schools, 
gives some most remarkable and most 
interesting statistics as to the decrease 
of juvenile crime in Ireland. In the 
year 1853 the number of young people 
—boys under 16 years of age—who were 
sentenced to imprisonment for terms 
ranging from 15 years’ penal servitude 
down to imprisonment for 12 months— 
was 8,888; whereas in 1889, that ter- 
rible total had been reduced to 542. 
The number of girls under 16 years of 
age who were sentenced to imprisonment 
for various terms was in 1853, 3,350, 
and in 1889, 79. I frankly admit that 
there were other causes to account for 
this vast difference between 1853 and 
1889. The population in 1853 was 
greater than it is now, and there was 
then great destitution and famine. But 
making full allowance for the operation 
of other causes, I say that the charge 
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is an extraordinary testimony to the 
effect of the industrial school system in 
rescuing children from temptations to 
crime, and from a career of crime, and I 
think the right honourable Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary will require to make 
out a very strong case for justifying the 
action of the Executive Government in 
Ireland in spoiling, if not entirely de- 
stroying, that system. I could go on to 
show from other instances the extraor- 
dinary good which has been achieved by 
these schools, but I will content myself 
with the statistics which I have read out. 
I will turn for a moment to the effect 
which the Circular will have, and is 
bound to have, on the condition of the 
industrial schools of Ireland. The 
magistrates have interpreted the Circu- 
lar to mean that in the view of the Exe- 
cutive they and their predecessors have 
given a far too generous interpretation 
to the Industrial Schools (Ireland) Act 
of 1868, and that in the future no child 
is to be admitted to the industrial 
schools of Ireland simply on account of 
destitution ; that there must be some 
further proof that the children had been 
either in association with criminals, or 
that their circumstances are, in @ very 
vague and misty way, of such a character 
as to endanger them falling into criminal 
ways. What will be the effect of that? 
I have been looking through the statis- 
tics of the committals to the industrial 
schools of Ireland, and I find that out of 
a total of 1,500 nearly 900 were com- 
mitted for begging. That is an abuse 
against which the Circular, no doubt, is 
directed. I admit that the magistrates 
accepted begging as a necessary preli- 
minary before committing the children 
for destitution. But the proper remedy 
to apply for that is to pass a short Act 
giving the magistrates a discretion to 
commit the children to the industrial 
schools without their having been found 
begging. No doubt, a great number of 


cases have occurred in which children; 


were sent out begging for the very pur- 
pose of getting the children sent to an 
industrial school. But it is perfectly 
well known that before the Chief Secre- 
tary interfered the system had been 
working smoothly, and it enabled the 
niagistrates to get these unfortunate, des- 
titute children into industrial schools, in- 
stead of driving them into poor-houses, 
from which they were certain to be 
turned out utterly worthless members of 
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society. Now, even if it were true that 
there were abuses, and if the Chief Sec- 
retary, as a purist in administration, 
could not tolerate children being sent 
out begging for the purpose of being 
dispatched by the magistrates to the in- 
dustrial schools, what would be easier 
than to pass a Bill of a single clause, 
giving the magistrates a discretion—I 
do not myself think it necessary under 
the wording of the Act—but if it were 
judged necessary, a single clause Bill 
might be passed, giving the magistrates 
a discretion to commit children to in- 
dustrial schools in cases of genuine des- 
titution, without the children having 
been found begging in the street. That 
would have been easy, and would have 
met the difficulty. But instead of re- 
forming in that direction, the Chief Sec- 
retary attempts to effect a reform in an 
entirely different direction, which, so 
far as I can see, will only destroy the 
beneficial effects of those industrial 
schools altogether. Because now, under 
the interpretation that the magistrates 
have placed on the Circular, destitute 
children are to be driven inio the poor- 
house, and denied the advantages of the 
industrial schools as they had _ been 
allowed in the past, and the schools are 
to be filled with vagrants, the associates 
of thieves, and more or less tainted with 
crime. Now I have here in my hand 
some communications made by the 
managers of the large industrial schools 
in Ireland, pointing out the way in 
which the Circular has worked. — First 
of all, I will allude to a school for girls, 
founded in 1886, in the county Mayo. 
The school contains 90 children, and 
from the day it was founded till now no 
child has ever been committed for any 
offence. Only a very few out of all 
these children were. committed to the 
school on other grounds than destitu- 
tion. Now all these children would 
have been denied under the new system 
the advantages of the school. In another 
school in the county of Sligo there has 
not been one single admission since the 
Circular was issued. The fact is that 
the Circular has destroyed almost all the 
industrial schools in Ireland outside Bel- 
fast and Dublin, for, according to the 
Circular, there are practically no chil- 
dren in the country parts of Ireland who 
are qualified for admission to the schools. 
In one of the large industrial schools 
in the neighbourheod of Dublin, I am 
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informed that only four children were 
committed since the Circular was issued, 
although there were 10 vacancies. Three 
children were committed to this school 
from the county of Kildare, but children 
were also entitled to be taken from the 
city of Dublin, because the Corporation 
of the city had some years ago contri- 
buted towards the support of that indus- 
trial school. In one case, before a child 
could be admitted to the school, the 
magistrate felt himself bound to send 
the father to a month’s imprisonment for 
neglecting his children. In the case of 
two other children who were ultimately 
admitted to the same school, it was de- 
cided that they could not be admitted 
until after they had spent several nights 
in the refuge in Dublin. It is perfectly 
monstrous that children should be forced 
to spend several nights in a refuge in 
order that it might be held under this 
grand new Circular that they had asso- 
ciated with low characters, and had thus 
qualified for the school. This'is the way 
the Circular is being worked. I do not 
‘blame the magistrates, because they 
must assume that there had been some 
great defect in the previous administra- 
tion. Now what is the explanation ; 
what is the cause of all this? All Ireland 
was satisfied with the old system; it 
had done an enormous amount of good. 
It was working smoothly, and nobody 
complained, as the reports year after 
year showed. And, undoubtedly, if these 
children had not been taken into the 
industrial schools under the old system, 
it would have cost the State for criminal 
prosecutions and maintenance in prison 
a great deal more than had been ex- 
pended on the maintenance of the indus- 
trial schools. I can find no reason for 
the change except in the Report of 1898, 
which is signed by a gentleman who has 
apparently come recently on the scene, 
and who may be described as a new 


broom. This gentleman’s name is John 
Fagan. He was not content to follow 


the humble réle of his predecessors, who 
were held in very considerable respect 
in Ireland. They confined themselves to 
reporting on the condition of the indus- 
trial schools, and to making suggestions 
for their improvement. But this gentle- 
man undertakes to survey the whole 
situation, and to sit in judgment on the 
whole policy of the Irish Government for 
the last 30 years in regard to these in- 
dustrial schools, and he says that the 
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whole system of administration has been 
wrong, and ought to be altered. I con- 
fess I was utterly at a loss to understand 
the reasons which the Government had 
for the action they had taken until Mr. 
Fagan’s report came into my hand, and 
then I found a good deal of light thrown 
on the whole question. At page 12 of 
his report Mr. Fagan says— 


“What concerns me most in the way of 
committals is the question of how to secure 
for our schools the class of children for whom 
the Act was mainly intended—the youthful 
waifs and strays of society, the associates of 
thieves, and other depraved characters, the 
hordes of little children in our large cities 
und towns who pass their day in the 
streets begging, or selling matches, osten- 
sibly as a means of livelihood, but really as 
an aid to picking pockets—the children of 
vagrants and incorrigibly bad parents, in 
fact, all those whose demoralising environment 
and training are likely to drive them into 
vicious courses, and - § in a few years wilt 
develop into union or gaol birds, corner boys, 
and accomplished criminals. A change will 
have to be made in the order of procedure, so 
as to secure the committal of such children.” 


That is the class for whom the industrial 
schools of the future are to be reserved ; 
but that was the class which the 
managers formerly had refused to receive. 
They worked their system as a preventa- 
tive system, and I say that the magnifi- 
cent success of the industrial schools for 
30 years was just because they were 
worked on the preventative system. Then 
Mr. Fagan goes on to say that— 


“Where poverty exists and the means of 
earning are wanting, and where these con- 
ditions are accentuated by ignorance still pain- 
fully evident, crime and predisposition to 
crime must necessarily be present. I have no 
doubt this consideration influences magistrates 
when exercising their discretionary powers in 
regard to such cases, for they know that in 
many instances, outside the workhouse, there is 
no other means of providing for these children ; 
while, at the same time, they are aware of the 
debasing, demoralising atmosphere of the 
place, and the rooted antipathy, almost. to 
starvation point, of the decent poor to go 
there.” 


And yet this gentleman, backed up by 
the Chief Secretary, proposes, without 
the sanction of Parliament, and without 
the slightest consultation with any of 
those who are responsible for the 
management of the industrial schools, to 
drive these unfortunate, destitute chil- 
dren, who, up to the present, were re- 
ceived into the industrial schools, into 
the workhouses of the country, by shut- 
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ting the doors of the industrial schools in 
their faces. This is the system which is 
to be forced down the throats of the 
Irish people, without their being even 
allowed an opportunity of stating their 
opinion on the matter. The whole thing 
was, in fact, settled in a back room in 
Dublin Castle, without the slightest op- 
portunity being given to the Irish people 
of discussing it. Then Mr. Fagan goes 
on to say that— 


“Neglected children, in the sense of 
destitute children, are so in many cases not 
through their own or parents’ fault, as much 
as their misfortune, and the outlook in life 
for those children on entering the workhouse 
is a sad one. Their character slowly but 
surely degenerates owing to the contaminating 
influences and unhealthy moral atmosphere 
surrounding them, and many pass into that 
degraded class of mischievous parasites that 
prey on the social body and are objects of 
reproach to our enlightened and_philan- 
thropic age.” 


That is what the industrial schools of 
Ireland prevented in the case of hundreds 
of children during the last 30 years, and 
that is what they are to be exposed to 
under the new sustem. But there is an 
extraordinary ray of light thrown on the 
matter by this gentleman. He suggests 
what he calls the proper remedy. 


“When considering the general subject of 
neglected children, it occurred to me that the 
question might be seriously entertained of 
saving the workhouse child by transforming 
him into an industrial school child, the pro- 
cess to be accomplished subject to certain con- 
ditions satisfactory alike to the general and 
local taxpayer. . . The Government, as 
heretofore, would contribute towards the main- 
tenance of those proved to be actually or 
potentially criminal; the ratepayers would 
provide the rest. . This subject is a 
fitting one to engage the serious consideration 
of our new county councils.” 


Tt turns out, then, that the whole scheme 
is a scheme to drive these wretched chil- 
dren of the street into the workhouse for 
the purpose of saving the British Trea- 
sury £30,000 or £40,000 a year, and to 
throw them on to the shoulders of the rate- 
payers of Ireland. It is quite true that 
the Government feel bound to drive these 
children—three-fourths of whom were 
up to the present day provided for in 
the industrial schools—into the work- 
house, but the county councils may set 
up a new system of industrial schools! 
Now, what is the whole expense of the 
industrial schools? At present it is 


Mr. Dilion. 
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nearly £100,000 a year, and I venture to 
say, without raising any financial ques- 
tion as between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, that there is no money, the 
expenditure of which has been more pro- 
ductive of good, than that money spent 
on the industrial schools of Ireland. It 
would be infinitely wiser for the Govern- 
ment to send over from England some- 
one who would study the Irish industrial 
schools as they were administered during 
the past 30 years, for the purpose of in- 
troducing the system into England, than 
to send over a Scotch gentleman to de- 
stroy those industrial schools, which have 
been a blessing to Ireland. And what 
shall I say as to the gross injustice which 
it is proposed by this Circular to inflict 
on those private individuals and religious 
communities who have erected large 
school buildings all over the country on 
the faith of the continued working of the 
system on the principles which had been 
observed for the period of 30 years? For 
the Government now say to these private 
individuals and religious communities— 


“Unless you utterly alter the whole 

character of these _institutions—unless you 
accept the class of children which up to the 
present you have rejected, the grants will be 
withdrawn, these schools wil] be starved, and 
you will be thrown with the schools on your 
hands without the revenue which you have 
been accustomed to receive.” 
That is a gross injustice, and I am 
astonished that the Irish Secretary, 
without eonsulting Parliament, and with- 
out consulting those who have been work- 
ing the system in Ireland so successfully 
for 30 years, should have sprung this 
mine on us, and revolutionised the whole 
system of Irish industrial schools. I 
trust we may have some statement from 
the Chief Secretary to-night which will 
be of a more satisfactory character. If 
not, I can only say that this subject will 
remain a burning question until a re- 
version is made to the old system, which 
worked so successfully for 30 years. 


Mr. DALY (Monaghan, §8.): The 
industrial schools all over Ireland 
have been erected by the people of 
Ireland and by the nuns at great 
cost; and without any previous com- 
munication to the nuns and others who 
manage these schools, the Government, 
or, at least, the Chief Secretary, has 
issued orders that the magistrates shall 
have no power to send children to these 
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schools unless they are found begging 
in the streets. That seems to me a great 
injustice. The schools were built at 
great expense, in the expectation that 
the children would continue to be 
sent as before, on the ground that they 
were destitute. As the managers and 
nuns refuse receive criminals or 
children tainted with crime, the build- 
ings will be of no use to those who 
erected them. I think the honourable 
Gentleman who has spoken before me 
would bave been well advised had he 
questioned the legality of the action of 
the Lord Lieutenant in refusing to allow 
merely destitute children to go into the 
industrial schools. I have known 
merely destitute children who were sent 
into these schools, and who became re- 
spectable members of society, but who 
would probably have been lost had they 
not been sent there, but to the work- 
house. I would appeal to the right 
honourable the Chief Secretary not to be 
so parsimonious, and not to carry out 
the new Order. The Bishops of Ireland 
have protested against this Order of the 
Lord Lieutenant. They have the 
interests of their flocks at heart, and I 
am sure they would not have passed the 
resolution they did, 
Circular, unless they were convinced that 
the new Order was inflicting a great 
hardship on the managers of the in- 
dustrial schools and on the thousands of 
poor children. I asked a question about 
the matter a few days ago, but the reply 
of the right honourable Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary was not a very friendly 
one. The Chief Secretary knows well 
t! ereat number of children who were 
sent to these industrial schools have be- 
come good members of society afterwards. 
Some may consider this is a small matter, 
but it is not, and I would ask the Lord 
Lieutenant and I would ask the Chief 
Secretary not to proceed on the new 
Order as issued, for it will strike very 
hard on poor children in Ireland. 


to 


of 


1at & 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovur, Leeds, 
Central): The honourable Member for 
East Mayo has only dealt with one part 
of the question; but he has saved me 
from one part of the task I should have 
otherwise had to discharge. He has 
saved me from having to show that the 
abuses referred to in the Circular existed 
in Ireland, and that, too, on a large scale. 
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Now, what are these abuses? They are 
described in two of the paragraphs of the 
Circular to which the honourable Member 
referred. The Circular set forth that the 
Lord Lieutenant was advised that the 
Industrial Schools (Ireland) Act of 1868 
was actually designed to save children 
who, if not rescued from their surround- 
ings, would grow up in vice, and add to 
the criminality of the country. 


“His Excellency is further advised that the 
words ‘begging’ and ‘receiving alms’ in 
Section 11 of the Act are not satisfied by 
fictitious cases of begging or receiving alms. 
The practice of sending out children to beg 


or ‘receive alms,’ in order to bring them with- 
jin the letter of Section 11, is calculated to 
defeat the intentions of the Act, and is an 


abuse of its provisions. The Section provides 
that magistrates are only to make an order 
‘if satistied of the fact,’ that the child comes 
within one of the descriptions, and that it is 
expedient to deal with the case under the 
Act, thus enabling them to refuse to make an 
order where the alleged ‘begging’ or 
‘receiving alms’ is a colourable proceeding.” 


These are the circumstances in which the 
Circular was drafted and issued to the 
magistrates. The honourable Member 
must know that this abuse was so wide- 
spread in Ireland that the effect would 
necessarily be to destroy, or almost 
destroy, the industrial schools in Ireland. 
Now, the honourable Member for East 
Mayo has been good enough to say that 
if the magistrates have hitherto mis- 
interpreted the Act that was an inter- 
pretation universal in Ireland until a 
gentleman came over from Scotland to 
correct it. I do not myself agree with 
the honourable Gentleman, but, with re- 
gard to the interpretation of the 
intention and meaning of the Act, 
the Irish Government acted on the 
advice of its Law _ Officers. rhe 
honourable Member says that [, and 
I alone, am responsible for the in- 
terpretation put upon the Act in the 
Circular. I should have thought it was 
hardly necessary to remind him that 
when the Irish Government takes action 
of this kind it is taken on the advice of 
its aw Officers: it is not I, but the 
Law Officers who are responsible. At the 
same time, I must say I entirely agree 
with the interpretation given bv them, 
and I am firmly convinced that it repre- 
sents not only the spirit but also the 
letter of the Act. The Industrial 
Schools Act was intended to deal, not 
with children who were merely destitute, 
but with children verging on criminality. 
2D 
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That, in my judement, is qui rertai laid before the Pe SI y= eee 

Hat, Nn iv yucpinent, 8 quite certain, | laid Deiore thei that the child is a fit 
and anyone who refers to the Debates| object for an industrial school.” That 


Whicu took place on the Second Read- 
ing of the Industrials Schools Bill will 
see that it is so. I will read one extract 
from the speech of The O’Conor Don, 
was in fact the father of the 
Measure. Here are his reported 


words— 


Who 


will interfere with 
in Ireland. 
how? With 


“This Bill, it was said, 
the national system of education 
In the name of common sense 


what class. of children did it deal’ With 
those wandering and begging in the streets— 
those without any protectors, without any 


visible means of obtaming a livelihood—with | 


the miserable little wretches at present grow- 
ing up in ignorance, idleness and crime. 

It this Bill be passed, in some 
isolated instances an might arise as 
to the religious persuasion in which certain 
deserted children should be registered; there- 
fore, the Bill should be rejected, and not only 
those children sm all others who would come 
under its operat should be left 
deserted in the primer to grow up in vice, 
and add to the criminality of the country. 
ah in an economic point of view he 
maintained that the Bill should be supported. 
By taking up unfortunate vagrant children, 
and rearing them in the habits of in iustry, 
you diminish the danger of having to support 
them afterwards as criminals.” 


That quotation shows clearly, in my 
judgment, that the intention of the 
House in passing the Industrial Schools 
Act was not to provide for children who 
destit ute. The words of 


in point of fact, the 


were merely 
the Act were, same 
as the words of the English Act, and the 
English Act was never dec ‘ate to 
to children who were destitute but not 
vergine on criminality. So much for 
the intention of the Act. Now I 
to the statement of the honourable Mem- 
ber, that the interpretation of the Act, 
which has been given by the magistrates, 
practically allowed the benefits of the Act 
te a large number of children who were 
merely destitute. As early as 1873, a 
Circular was issued by the ILrish 
ment calling the attention of magistrates 
‘to the serious irrecularities which have 
occurred in the administration of the In- 
dustrials Schools Act with respect to the 
children ordered to be detained,” and it 
pointed out that “no order for 


ay 





Govern- 


was 
detention can be lawfully made unless 
the child strictly comes within one or 
more of the classes defined by law, and 
that before any order for detention 
magistrates ought to satisfy themselves 


by ¢: nian examination of the evidence 


ie om se Pn. 7e 


neglec teu and | 








;at any great 


ipply | 





| enerally the Act 


von: |themselves to be sent to an 
come | ; 
ME | school?” 


Circular proved insufficient to check the 
growing mischief. It was followed about 
20 ye later by a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the operation of the In- 
dustrial Schools Act. This Coiiinission 
reported in 1884, and on 50 of the 
Report is stated that— 





page 


“Tt is certain that the cert 
schools in Ireland are regarded as 
tions for poor and deserted childr rather 
than those of a semi-criminal clas: 
and that numbers of the children are sent 
to them who do not bas come within the 
purview of the Act and who wre sent 
mainly on the ground al destitution.’ 








o sav that notwith- 
ro ae ™,. aerere 
which the Treasury 


The Report foes O 
standine the « dosti 
had 
of children for each school 


a ° ° om ae 
applied by fixing limited number 


“There can be no doubt that many ch'idren 
are sent to the industrial schools in land 
who would not be sent in England; _ ist in 
consequence of it, it is to be apprehence 
that numbers of children who are proper sub- 
jects for these institutions are left on the 
streets as waifs and strays.” 

! do not intend to detain tne Committee 


leneth, but I should like 


o refer to some of the evidence eiven 

before that Comunission. The evidence 
nage ate 

taken by that Commission showed how 


) 
abused. M 


Magistrate of 


had heen 
O’ Donne ll, the Chie : 
Dublin, was asked— 
children are ever sent 


in order to qualify 
industrial 


“Do you think that 


out into the streets to beg 
+ 


He replied—- 


“T have no doubt of it. I know that it 
is constantly done in order to bring them 
under that section of the Industrial Schools 
Act.” 


the leading 
Hamilton, 


Then in Belfast, one of 

magistrates, Mr. Robert L. 
expressed a similar opinion, and he gave 
one very remarkable example from his 





own experience 


“T have seen in the Belfast Police Courts 
a child taken out of the Court with a whisper 
given to the man who was bringing him for- 
ward to say that he had given alms to the 
child. The child and the man went out to 
the passage, and he came in and got into the 
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box and swore that he gave aims to the | 
child; but the money was only giver the | 
yassage, and it was given in order to qualify 


the child.” | 
Avain, Mr. Patrick Kennedy, a magis- 
trate and ex-Mayor of Cork, said— 

“As each case had to be investigated by a 
Committee of the Corporation of which I wis 


a member, it came to my knowledge that | 
the cl s of children that were in thy 


schools were not what I thought the Act was | 
intended for; that is to say, under the proper 
conception of the spirit of the Act, which 1 
y opinion for the purpose of 


m Was not 


making the industrial school a kind of 
upper workhouse. What I understand, it 
be is a kind of stepping-stone between th 


homes of those poor children and the reforma- 
In other words, to rescue them from | 


tories. 














vice if they were on or approaching to the 
borders of it; and in that way it appeared | 
to me that very few of that class of children | 
came either before the magistrates or before | 
the corporations, or, in fact, got inside the | 
walls of these schools at all. My own opinion | 
at the present moment is, that an extremely | 
large proportion of the children in those | 
hools are such as the Legislature never in- 
ended to be there, and that at this moment, | 
so far Cork is concerned, there are a grea‘ 

inv children wande ring on the streets, and 


into bad company and 


o day, who are not in 


probabl: 





mte Vie 


the schools, who ought to be there.” 

Sir, the quotations show absolutely 
hevond the possibility of doubt that the| 
( ircular vhich has been so stronely con- 


puts forward what I 
iaintain to be the true interpretation of 


Act. Vv eh W 


} 


aeluimeda to-night 


as 


also quite clearly | 


od by the Commission appointed in 
1882, of 


member, and 





(Conor Don was a 
also by the evidence of the 


which The 


itnesses before that Commission. The 
Report of the Conunission of 1882 was 
i am sorry to say, aluost as in yperative 
os the Circular of 1873, and in May 1896 | 


further ! issued fron. 
Pablin C; That Circular was nuch | 
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qualifications for admission to industrial 
schools. 


Mr. DILLON: Nobody paid any at- 
tention to that Circular. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
the pity of it. 
{ i to 


Yes, that's 
one paid 
Circular, 


NO 


that 


attention 


| but the honourable Member has no right 


to state that the Circular now under 


| discussion is an exercise of my arbitrary 
| Way, and that it is I who have stated 


that this and no other must be the inter- 
pretation of the Act. That the hon- 
ay. 
I think that I have the 
House quite clearly what was the inten- 
tion of the Act. That intention is 
thoroughly understood by all who have 
studied the subject, and it is not true 
that it has not been consistently acted 
but honourable Gentlemen argue 
at, although this may be the case, it 
naturally inexpedient to change the 
ig practice. The first question is, 
whether the existing practice is, or 
1ot, in accordance with the law? Clearly 
itis not. Seeing that a departure from 
the intention of the Act is admitted, that 
it entails very great expense on the tax- 
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| payers of the country, because they are 
called upon to maintain children who are 
it destitute, seeing also that, ac- 
cording to the abundant testimeny of 
those who have’ investigated the results 
of the operation of the Act, the chil- 


dren whom the Act is intended to benefit 
have not received any benefit from it, I 
the Committee if Government 
was not justified in taking steps to re- 
that practice! I have clearly 
Cir- 


ask the 


move 
cular in 1873, by a Royal Commission in 


1882, and by another Circular in 1896, of 
what might be expected. The honour- 


lable Member says that the class who will 


really suffer if this change is made are 
the destitute children now provided for 
in industrial schools, but who will hence- 

Tr 


forth have to go to the werkhouses. I 


|cannot, of course, help ieeling that the 


case of these children is a very hard one. 
I am perfectly ready to admit that the 
practice of sending the children of poor 
parents to industrial schools instead of 
to workhouses, has been to the benefit 
of these children, but it has been to the 
benefit of these children only at the ex- 
pense of the semi-crimina! for 
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class, 
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whom the Act was intended.  There- 
fore, while considering the benefits de- 
rived by the children of very poor 
parents in Ireland, I have also to con- 
sider that this Act was passed for a deli- 
berate purpose, and that that purpose has 
been frustrated by the present practice. 
The Act was passed for children on the 
verge of criminality, but it has only pro- 
vided for another class whom the Jaw 
provides for by means of the workhouse. 
The honourable Member says that it is a 
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Under the existing law, therefore, it is in 
the power of boards of guardians to send 
pauper children to industrial schools re- 
cognised by the Local Government 
Board. 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): Will there be any Government 
grant in such cases? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Oh, no; no 
}grant. The effect of this Circular will 





very undesirable state of things, that the | be that Government money will be used 
children of very poor parents should be} for the purposes of the Act, and not for 
compelled to go to the workhouses, and | purposes for which it was not intended. 
he states that the law should be changed | 





to enable industrial schools to take in 
children whose only qualification is that 
they are destitute. 


| Mr. DILLON: It has been used for 30 
years. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If a change 


Mr. DILLON: It has been the prac-| of the law is required to cope with the 


tice for 30 years. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 


something to be said for that contention, 


but it is directly against the principle | 


recognised in the treatment of the poor 
in this country. 


| 


Mr. DILLON: That principle has | 
never been recognised in Ireland, and 
never will be. | 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I bee t} al 
honourable Member’s pardon. The ex-| 
isting practice has been regarded as an 
abuse of the law. | 

Mr. DILLON: You were the first man | 
who ever attempted to stop the prac- | 
tice. 








Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If I am the | 
first man who ever attempted to stop the | 
practice, I can only say I am the first | 
man who has attempted to remove a very 
great abuse of the law. If the policy 
of this Circular is carried out, and if it is 
proved that the case of destitute children 
in Ireland is ene which calls for further 
legislation, why that is the time to con- 
sider legislation. I may remind hon- 
ourable Members that last Session there 
was passed an Act which, to some extent, 
not perhaps fully, provides for such 
cases, because it enables boards of guar- 
dians in Ireland to send children to any 
school certified by the Local Government 
Board, and among the schools so certi- 
fied, no doubt, vill be industrial schools. 


Mr. Gerald Lalfour. 
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there 15|in the meantime relieve the destitute at 
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} case. 


{upon the realities of the case. 


case of destitute children in Ireland, then 
et the law be changed, but let us not 

at 
the expense of the State under cover of 
an Act of Parliament which was passed 
v an entirely different purpose. 


Mr. T. P. OCONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland Division): The qvestion raised 
by my honourable Friend is one of very 
great importance indeed. It affects the 
lives of a large number of crowing chil- 
dren in Ireland, and, in addition to that, 
it affects what I may call, in the highest 
sense of the word, a large number of 
philanthropic interests in Ireland. The 
right honourable Gentleman in _his 
speech never got to the realities of the 
He has told us a great deal about 
the legalities, or what he believes to be 
the legalities, but he has not touched 
Let me 


| endeavour to bring before the Committee 


There are scattered over 


anes har anf inctitiutiane far 
a number of institutions for the 


the realities. 
Ireland 
purpose of dealing with these children. 
These institutions are mainly, if not 
entirely, in the hands of religious bodies, 
and these religious bodies, influenced by 
the highest, noblest and most spiritual 
motives, have been able to erect a large 
number of buildings, maintain a large 
number of schools, and bring up one or 
two generations of children. They have 
done so by assistance received from two 
or three different sources. They have, 
it is quite true, a grant from the Impe- 
rial Government. The honourable Gen- 
tleman opposite asked a very awkward 
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question from the Chief Secretary. I 
think that such a firm supporter of the 
Government should have been more care- 
ful than to have asked such an awkward 
question. These institutions have been 
partially supported by a grant of 5s. per 
head, and by the use of certain loans, 
but the main body of the work has been 
done by the voluntary subscriptions of 
the co-religionists of these bodies. Take 
the case of the industrial school in the 
constituency of my honourable Friend. 
That school was erected at a cost of 
about £8,000, every penny of which 
came from the pockets of the co-reli- 
gionists of the religious order which 
erected the school. Take the other case 
mentioned by my honourable Friend the 
Member for South Monaghan—that 
school was erected at an expense of 
£1,500, and every penny of it came from 
the co-religionists of the body who 
erected it. Here are institutions erected at 
the smallest possible cost to the State, 
from the best of motives, and at the ex- 
pense of one of the poorest populations 
in the world. These schools all over 
Ireland have devoted themselves to the 
rescue of children from vice and crime. 
They have done so at immense cost to 
the religious orders and their co-reli- 
gionists, and small cost to the State. 
What has been the result? In Ire'and, 
which controverts almost everything, 
there is regarding the merits of these in- 
stitutions, from Catholic and Protestant, 
from Unionist and Nationalist, from 
every section of opinion in the country, 
one uniform, unbroken chorus of praise 
for the good work of the industrial 
schools. I was only once in my life in an 
industrial school in Ireland, and 
although it was 27 or 28 years ago, the 
cheerful faces and the healthy frames of 
the children stil] remain in my memory. 
I come now from the popular sentiment 
to official opinion. A report was issued 
as far back as 1890, in which the remark- 
able statement was made by the Gentle- 
man who drew it up that no fewer than 
19,000 honest citizens had been given to 
Ireland by the action of these industrial 
schools, and that 90 per cent. of the 
children in these schools did well in after 
life. Now, I confess that it appears to 
me incredible—I find it hard to imagine 
—how any official finding that state of 
things before him, and especially a Con- 
servative official, should consider it his 
duty to tear down the whole fabric of 
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|such great benefit. The Chief Secretary 
| talks of previous Circulars. Has one of 
| them been ever acted on? They were 
‘issued from time to time; we are accus- 
_tomed to them in Ireland, and no one pays 
jany particular attention to them. But 
‘now we are face to face, for the first time, 
with the serious attempt made by the 
right honourable Gentleman, who I may 
say brings a certain amount of academic 
pedantry to the discharge of his duties, 
to destroy and break down this benefi- 
cent Act. The right honourable Gen- 
tleman’s defence takes two forms. The 
first is, that he is trying to have the law 
carried out. Well, Sir, with regard to 
that defence, I will say that I think it is 
the meanest, stupidest pedantry in the 
political life of any country if you find 
a system working well and beneficently, 
as these industrial schools have been 
working, to break it down, although it 
has been established for 30 years, merely 
because it happens to be not exactly in 
accordance with the technical interpreta- 
tion of an Act of Parliament. An hon- 
ourable Member opposite smiles at that 
observation. Is there, Sir, to be no 
difference between the practical conduct 
of life, and the technica] interpretations 
of legal experts? I do not care myself 
whether the law is carried out technically 
or not. I put against the technical in- 
terpretation of the law, the practically 
unbroken experience of 30 years, and if 
this system has proved beneficiai, and 
the Chief Secretary cannot deny it, and 
if it has rescued 19,000 children from 
vice and given them back to honesty, 
why, Sir, it is the silliest nonsense to 
speak of it as one which should be 
broken down because someone, reading 
the law in Dublin Castle in the spirit of 
a criminal prosecutor, finds that this 
beneficent fabric of charity, philanthropy, 
and restoration to honesty ought to be 
torn down. Has the law been broken? 
I am very unwilling, not being a lawyer, 
to put my interpretation of the law in 
opposition to that of the very able Gen- 
tleman who at present holds the office of 
Attorney-General for Ireland ; but I must 
read the section of the Act of Parliament 
in order to see whether or not the right 
honourable Gentleman’s interpretation 
is borne out by the words of the Act. 
Those words are— 

“Any person may bring before the Justices 
any child apparently under the age of 14 
years that comes within any of the following 
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descriptions, namely, that is found be 
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the pretext of offering for sale anything, cr | 
being in any street or public place tor the | 
purpose of so begging or receiving alms.” 
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sake of a reduction one millionth } 
part of a farthing in the taxes paid by 
the English taxpayer? I believe that 
the judgment of every right-minded 
man, even in his own country, will be| 
adverse to the action of the Chief Secre- 
tary. T ich has been 
made is that a number of the children 
who ought properiy to be sent to these 
under the present 
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showing it—is that these excellent ‘and 
praiseworthy people have not done the 
work which really they are intended by 
Parliament to do. The good work done 
has been done among the less difficult 
class of pauper children, to the neglect 
little ones falling just 
short of needing reformatory treatment, 
exactly Parliament 


tended 


of those who, 


those whom in- 
to benefit. 
HEMPHILL (Tyrone, N.): I had 
hoped that the right honourable Gentle- 
man wh 1- 
would, as an English 
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United Ki 1 No one means to 
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1868 and 1898. It is that species of 
dictation which has produced such dis- 





content and dissatisfaction with the 
administration of the law in Ireland in 
years past. Some years ago there was, 
as the right honourable Gentleman will 
recollect, an officer in Dublin called the 
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Law Adviser, whose function it was to 
advise magistrates as to the construction 
to be placed on Acts of Parliament. 
But that was found to be unconstitu- 
tional, and so the office was abolished. 
Yet, now that the office has been 
abolished, we have the Government send- 
ing out a letter which leads to either one 
of two things—it will be acted on, or 
it will be ignored. Independent magis- 
trates may refuse to act upon it; and 
even if they were warranted in so doing 
it would require a good deal of courage, 
as the Lord Chancellor might call them 
over the coals. I should like to ask 
English magistrates in this House if they 
would like to act on the mere opinion of 
any lawyer, however eminent, when it 
became their duty to discharge judicial 
functions. The Act is express as to 
what magistrates are to do when a child 
coming under 2. given description comes 
before them. They are given judicial 
discretion, but are bound before sending 
a boy to an industrial school to be 
satisfied on the evidence whether it is a 
case of bond fide begging or not. We 
have had no such evidence produced, but 
I presume that the Chief Secretary is 
in possession of some to show that the 
industrial schools have been in the 
habit of receiving children who were 
bribed to go into the streets to beg. 
But it is for the magistrate to decide 
whether the child comes within any of 
the definitions of the section, and once 
the judicial conscience is satisfied that 
the child comes within the category, 
power is given to make an order for its 
detention. We have heard from the 
Chief Secretary a good deal about the 
intentions of the Legislature, and the 
right honourable Gentleman has read 
passages from the Debate which took 
place when the Act was passed. But we 
have nothing to do with these inten- 
tions except so far as they can be 
gathered from the words of the Act it- 
self. The truth is, it is impossible to 
construe the meaning of the words of 
any Act by reference to the Debates, for 
we al] know how loosely Members on 
both sides of the House at times express 
themselves in the heat of argument. 
The right honourable Gentleman has re- 
ferred to two Circulars—one issued in 
1872, and the other in 1896. But neither 
of those Circulars purposed to dictate to 
the magistrates what construction they 
were to put on the Act of Parliament. 


Mr. Hemphill. 
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Both of the Circulars properly called the 
attention of the magistrates to their 
duty under the Act, and pointed out 
that they were not to make an order for 
detention unless the child before them 
came within the categories mentioned in 
the Act. Under the Petty Sessions Act, 
with which practically this Act is incor- 
porated, power is given to the justices, 
if they have any doubt as to the con- 
struction of the Act, to reserve a case 
for the Court of Queen’s Bench. I pro- 
test as a lawyer, and as one who is 
devotedly attached to the constitution of 
the country, that no law adviser to any 
Chief Secretary has a right to put a 
construction upon an Act of Parliament 
and to dictate to the magistrates that 
they shall follow that construction. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench is there to set 
matters right if they go wrong. This is 
an attempt to shift from the Consolidated 
Fund on to the altogether over-burdened 
occupying taxpayer in Ireland the sum 
which the State has hitherto contributed 
to the support of these schools, and it is 
a significant fact that this Circular 
synchronises with the passing of the 
Local Government Act. The effect of 
this Circular must be to confine the 
operation of the Act to a very small 
class of children. I am happy to say 
that the number of children who may be 
described as the associates of criminals 
is in Ireland very small. It may be 
that in Dublin there are such children 
to be found; as to that we have the 
ipse dixit of a Dublin magistrate. It 
has been suggested that the great masses 
of children throughout the country 
would not be reached if this new con- 
struction of the Act were enforced, and 
that it would relieve the Exchequer of 
a large portion of the sum it has now 
to contribute to the maintenance of the 
schools, while children who are really 
destitute and fit and proper subjects to 
be sent to these institutions would be 
left to starve outside, or would be taken 
into the workhouse, and ultimately sent 
to school at the expense of 
the ratepayers. I trust that on 
reconsideration my right honourable 
Friend, who acts, of course, on the ad- 
vice of his proper legal adviser—which 
I will not presume to call in question 
here, although I have my own opinion, 
as I think that the functions of the 
executive are distinct from judicial func- 
tions—will now recall this Circular, and 
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let a system go on which, from my own 
experience, has worked so well. During 
the time I was in office it was never 
suggested, or thought for one moment, 
that there was any abuse by the magis- 
trates in any part of the country of the 
intentions of the Legislature as embodied 
in this Act, and I trust we shall be rele- 
gated to the same state of things, and 
that my right honourable Friend, in 
that magnanimous spirit we all know he 
can display, will admit for once that he 
has been ill-advised. 


THe ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


FOR 
IRELAND (Mr. Arkryson, London- 
derry, N.): [ should not have tres- 


passed on the time of the Committee 
were it not for the speech which we have 
just heard from the right honourable 
Gentleman, who was himself at one time 
a responsible legal adviser to the 
Government of Ireland. My right hon- 
ourable Friend need have had no appre- 
hension of any design or intention on 
the part of the present Government to 
dictate to the magistrates what thev are 
to do. Such an effort, if it were made, 
would be absolutely futile, and no 
Circular sent out from the Castle could 
in any way circumscribe the jurisdiction 
which the magistrates have had con- 
ferred on them by statute, and neither 
could it in any way extend it. It is, 
therefore, a travesty to say that this 
Circular is an effort on the part of the 
Government to dictate to the magis- 
trates. It was designed with an entirely 
different object. For years this statute, 
according to its plain and obvious mean- 
ing, has been misapplied: it has been 
administered for the benefit of a class 
for which it was never intended, by 
means of contrivances, or what might 
be called frauds, upon it, although no 
doubt those frauds were committed with 
a good purpose. All this Circular does 
is to tell the magistrates that they are 
not to be misled in such cases. The 
first sub-section of the statute deals with 
the case of children begging or receiving 
alms. The honourable Gentleman the 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool said that if the statute enacts 
that a child who solicits alms is to be 
sent to an industrial school, it is mon- 
strously pedantic to suggest that cases 
of fictitious begging do not come under 
it. All that the Circular has done is to 
call the attention of the magistrates to 
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the fact that the Act is abused, and 
diverted from its proper and primary 
purpose, by allowing certain children 
who are sent out to beg with the object 
of securing their committal 


Supplementary FH stimates. 





Mr. DILLON: There is not a single 
word about begging in the Circular. 


Mr. ATKINSON: The _ honourable 
Member should read the Circular. It states 
distinctly that His Excellency has been 
advised that the words “ begging or re- 
ceiving alins”’ under section 2 of the 
Act are not satisfied by fictitious cases 
of begging or receiving alms, and that 
the practice of sending out children to 
beg or receive alms, in order to bring 
them within the section, is calculated 
to defeat the intention of the Act and 
to abuse the provision. 


Mr. DILLON: I have read out the 
Act of Parliament, which is intended 
also to cover the case of those who are 
found without visible means of sub- 
sistence. 


Mr. ATKINSON: There is no such 
clause. But I will deal with the question 
of begging first. The Act of Parliament 
provides for that. I do not think any 
honourable Gentleman will suggest that, 
if a mother sends out her child, as is 
frequently done, to beg a penny from 
a relative or her next door neighbour, 
that that brings the child within the 
statute. The Circular is directed against 
cases of fictitious begging, and tells the 


magistrates what to do in regard to 
them. What is the next clause? It is 


that the child must first be found 
wandering, or having no place of abode, 
or proper guardianship. And _ the 
words “found wandering” qualify all 
that follows. The fact is, there is no 
class entitled to the provisions of this 
Act simply because thev are destitute. 
Destitution is undoubtedly an element 
for consideration, but there are other 
conditions necessarily attached to it, 
such as “ either being an orphan or hav- 
ing a surviving parent undergoing penal 
servitude or imprisonment.” Destitu- 
tion alone does not entitle a child to 
committal under the Act. If the Act 
has been administered in any other way 
than this there has been a gigantic mis- 
use of it for the benefit of a class for 
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going to drive them at the rate of one 
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whomsoever is responsible, that the 
system of dealing with destitute children 
in Ireland is far superior to that obtain- 
ing in England, and that he would be 
wise to send an experienced inspector to 
examine into the Irish system. 


Civil Service 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
wish to dissociate myself from the pro- 
test of honourable Gentlemen opposite. 
I think the right honourable Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary has shown on this, 
as on many other occasions, an extreme 
desire, while endeavouring to carry out 
the law, to do so in the most satisfactory 
way. This is an attempt by honourable 
Gentlemen to place a charge which 
should rightly fall upon poor rate upon 
Imperial funds. While we are perfectly 
prepared to justifv an Imperial grant for | 
the reform of the criminal or semi-crimi- | 
nal class, I for one am not prepared to | 
cast upon Imperial resources charges 
which should fall upon Irish poor rate. 
Unquestionably attempts are made in 
various parts of Ireland to send out 
children to beg in order to qualify them | 





for becoming inmates of industrial 
schools. We have already had given us 


the opinion of a Dublin magistrate on 
that point, and the right honourable 
Gentleman has also referred to the view 
expressed by a late lamented friend of 
mine, Mr. R. Hamilton, who was well 
known in Belfast as a philanthropic 
magistrate. It has been shown from 
these statements that cases have occurred 
where, even within the precincts of the 
court itself, children have been given 
money in order to qualify them for com- 
mittal. I should like to allude to the 
fact that, in some parts of Ireland, the 
object of sending these children to in- 
dustrial managed by monks 
and nuns is to bring them under 
the influence of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. I wish to protest against this 
use being made of the Act. It ought 
not to be used to spread the Roman 
Catholic religion, and I therefore hope 
that the Chief Secretary and the Irish 
Government will remain firm in their de- 
termination to apply this Act solely for 
the purposes for which it was originally 
passed. The opinion of The O’Conor 
Don has been quoted. All who knew 
that gentleman had a great admiration 
for his intellect, and will feel this 
was the right interpretation of an Act for 
which he was partially responsible. I 


schools 
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hope that the Government will not be 
deterred from doing its duty, but will see 
that the Act is administered in the spirit 
of the Circulars recently issued, and will 
not allow its beneficent object of deal- 
ing with a semi-criminal class to be 
defeated by extending its benefits to 
those the cost of providing for whom 
should fall not upon Imperial resources, 
but upon local rates. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The hon- 
ourable Member for East Mayo said the 
effect of the Circular was likely to be so 
far-reaching as to practically destroy the 
industrial schoo] system in Ireland. If 
that is so, then, as I have pointed out, it 
must be taken as an indication of the ex- 
tent to which the abuse of the law has 
Been carried. I do not think, however, 
that that will be the effect of the Circu- 
lar, and I am persuaded, in spite of the 
opinions expressed by honourable Mem- 
bers, that the result will be not to pre- 
vent the industrial schools in Ireland 
continuing in the future, as in the past, 
to do good work. 


Supplementary Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


On the return of the CHarrman, after 
the usual interval, 


BRITISH PROTECTORATES IN AFRICA. 
Cuass V. 


Motion made, and (Question 
osed— 

~“ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£256,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1899, for a Grant in Aid of the Expenses 
of the British Protectorates in Uganda and in 
Central and East Africa.” 


pro- 


Motion made— 

“That the Item A (Uganda, Grant in Aid), 
be reduced by £100 :”—(Sir Charles Dilke.) 

*Sir C. DILKE: I propose to move the 
reduction of the Vote of £197,000 as a 
grant in aid of Uganda by £100. A 


short time ago the honourable 
Baronet the Member for the  Ber- 
wick Division and late Under 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
alluded to our connection with Uganda, 
and stated that within the last few years 
British influence had gone to Uganda and 
had turned that country upside down. 





Mr. Dillon. 
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Now, certainly it is the fact that six 
years ago the British East Africa Com- 
pany found peace in Uganda, and at the 
present moment the position is what 
may be described as a pandemonium, 
and four different wars are going on in 
Uganda at the same time. There is 
a war with the old King Mwanga, who 
has returned to British territory from 
German territory; there is a war with 
a Roman Catholic Chief called Gabriel ; 
then there is a war carried on against 


the revolted Soudanese troops; and 
lastly, there is a war raging with 
Kabrega, the King of Unyoro. At the 


present moment we are face to face with 
this extraordinary disturbed condition of 
things in Uganda, and the result is that 
there is a great increase in the mone- 
tary Vote which we see in the Supple- 
menary Estimates now before us. The 
Vote of last year was already a very large 


one. The normal Vote for Uganda 
would be very considerable apart 
from the railway loan, but the 
Vote of last year has not been found | 


sufficient, and we are now presented with | 


. 


this Supplementary Estimate. Now, in 
regard to the Foreign Office administra- 
tion the question is a grave one. It is 
in consequence of the errors committed 
in Uganda. It is in consequence of try- 
ing to govern Uganda without a Civil 
Service composed of persons who know 
the native languages of the country. 
The Foreign Office, in conducting 
the affairs of Uganda, has relied on odds 
and ends of administrators picked up 
anywhere, in no way trained to adminis- 
ter such a country. And we were only 
saved from absolute disaster by the 
pluck, the spirit, and the energy of 
the young British cfficers whose services 
had been lent by the War Office. During 
the course of last year we have seen the 
military successes secured by these young 
British officers, and the immense re- 
sources displayed by them, but we have 
not seen the smallest dawn on the 
horizon of any permanent peace in 
Uganda, or of any real settling down in 
the country. Now the state of things 





which still prevails in Uganda—and I 
speak from personal communications 
with a good many persons who 


have been there, and I have seen letters 
from many others who are there—the 
state of things in the Unyoro side of 
the protectorate is almost inconceivable. 
The vovernment is so loose, and there is 
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so little order in administration, that 
practically the hordes of people that we 
are obliged to employ on our side 
are entirely beyond our control. 
fhe young British soldiers employed 
there have shown pluck and resource, 
and have pulled us through, so far as 
military success in the field is con- 
cerned, but there is no approach to 
order or civilisation. I will mention 
one incident as a type of the kind of 
raiding which is occurring on the Unyoro 


Frontier. The people of Uganda, as 
the Committee are aware, are divided 


into three sections—the Protestant sec- 
tion, the Roman Catholic section, and 
the Mohammedan section. The Pro- 
testant, Katikiro, as he is called—the 
Prime Minister of the Protestant side 
the other day took over and signed 
a receipt for a thousand Unyoro women 
who were captured in one of our last 
raids in that neighbourhood. This took 
piace in the presence of British officers, 
and shows how impossible it is for us 
to control these people. The pretence 
is set up that all the people who are 
slaves in Unyoro were originally per- 
sons taken from Uganda. That, I be- 
lieve, is not the fact. I believe there 
have been raids from one side and the 
other, and that there are a good many 
prisoners on each side, but in this par- 
ticular case I informed that these 
people were raided and handed over to 
the stronger side. I do not think it 
will be possible for the Under Secretary 
to contend that the state of things in 
Uganda is satisfactory, and I doubt 
whether the right honourable Gentle- 
nan will be able to inform the Com- 
mittee that there is any speedy pros- 
pect of restoration to anything like 
settled government. In the capital of 
Ueanda doubt we have been able 
to maintain a certain semblance of 
order, but on the Unyoro side we are 
without any hold on the country, and 
if we are to gain hold in the future 
it will have to be bought by a large 
expenditure of money, and by military 
expeditions. At the present moment 
the Foreign Office are mainly relying 
in Uganda upon the Baluch Regiment. 
That regiment has been much over- 
worked, and I cannot believe that the 
Foreign Office are likely to be able 
to restore order in the whole of Uganda 
and Unyoro without resorting to larger 
military preparations. Now, Sir, I 
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e beyond the point 


1 1s? 


the leased territory ends! Are 


the Martvr Expedition to control the 
| o} posite bank of the Nile to that which 
H the iB) 


my 
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are matters possessing special 


Ioians! These 
l il port- 
the hon- 
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the declaration ot 
Baronet, the late Und 
tary of State Afiairs (Sir 
EK. Grey), that control of all portions 
oi the is essential to welfare 
of Egypt, and he said the progress of 
| science had shown that irrigation in 
| » districts which the Martyr Ex 
pedition is traversing would affect the 
of water in Eeynt. There is no 
in the world which has so slight 
'2 fall as the Nile and its tributaries in 
tthe district of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. The 
|country is flat béyond belief, and is 

bsolutely soaked with water. The 
| whole country at all neriods of the year 
'is one vast morass. How is it cor 
|ceivable that any interference with the 
Nile or its tributaries can take place 
in the thousands of miles of morass 
ee the Martyr Expedition is now 
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traversing! At all events, I think the| 
House is some right to ask for some 
distinct statement from the Government 
es to t obj the rection, and 














th e of the Martyr Expedition. 
We have not had one word of explana- 
ion up to no We are left entirelv 
to private letters fi ofiicers who de- 
§ i thy nie hall not be mad 
l Lot ¢ ri 3 oO} wora h s b n 
yy the G rnment ith regard 
oO Martyr Exp di ion. the u for- 
mation ‘' us last 





Macdonald 


uisleading, and I think 


year with 


Expedition was n 
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Lactory during ihe iast two or three 
years, whether owing to the nature of 
the administration or the peculiar 
nature of the circumstances which have 
recently arisen. As I understand my 
right honourabie Friend, he is rather 


disposed to attribute it to the adminis- 
tration which bas been set up by the 
foreign Otlice, who have not, as he 
thinks, got the proper material for 
undertaking such administration. l 

inclined to nk that whatever 


office had the task of exercising ad- 











lininistration, the state of thines could 
|not, under the pec.liar circumstances 
lot the ca been ve ry much better. 
l‘thev have ted, so far : i can 
| iinl mut, very skilful ofhcei we 
| i , judge i the results cr the cam- 
I ns which have been hela The blot 
on the administration seems to me to 


be that the head of the whole adminis- 





tration, r thur Hardinge, has really 
| too iy from the scene of 
operations to ‘han a complete grasp 
jof them. I think the representative of 
Si <Arthur Hardinge—the Adminis- 
trator,’ I think he is called—cannot 
1} x 


the Committee are entitled, before 
pass} this Vote, to rec ‘ive a clear 
explanation from the Government as to 
the Martyr Expedition. I have been 
informed that one of the main objects 
of the Martyr Expedition is to increase | 
the number of our troops in Uganda by 
recruiting Dinkas and Shilluks. These 
men are the most warlike tribes in 
that country, and if this is the object 
of the vedition I sheuld have no fault 
to find \ oH but the House ought 
» left to mere conjecture on 
ct. We ought to have a fuil 
explanation from the Government, not 
onl to whether they will erant an 
ry into the disastrous state of 
s existing in Uganda and Unyoro, 
but also as to the objects of the Martyr 
Expedition. Tl bee to move the reduc- 
tion of the first item of the Vote in 
reference to Ucanda by £100. 
CommanpeR BETHELL (York, E.R 
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communication 
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roreig! seems to me that 
1 great mistake is made in keeping 
the ultimate authority in the hands of 









Sir Arthur and putting in 
rator more or less 
the iistake we 














re making rican Protectorates 
s in not putting v the Committee 
nay call big enough men, with ample 
power, to be responsible for their 
|~overnment. We have never been able 
in the history country to ad- 


Holderness): The right honourable} 
Baronet who has just sat down has! 
expressed the opinion that the House 
was misled last vear with reference to 
the Macdonald Expedition. That ex-| 
pedition was broken up early in its 
career, and what it was ultimately in- 
tended for has never been disclosed ; 


but I see no 


re: for supposing that 
the 


has been misled. like my 


ison 


Tous 


oder Friend, should be very glad 
to know what the precise object of the 
Martyr Expedition is. We have had 


very little information on the subject, 
and there is practically none contained 
in the Blue Book. I do not see what 
object is served by keeping the Com- 
mittee of the House of 
darkness about these 
be absurd to deny 
ganda has 


in 
editions. It 
that the state 
very unsatis- | 


Commons 
ex] 
would 


of U 


1 . 
vyecome 














minister Colonies Protectorates 
from Downing You cannot do 
it. You never have done it, and as- 
suredly you never do it with suc- 
cess. We ought to select an able man 
for such a task, give him complete 


responsibility, general instructions, and 
very large powers. I think if that were 


done, peace and good rule would 
speedily prevail in Uganda. During the 
last three or four years honourable 


Members have spoken in this sense, and 
I think may fairly sey thet the 
of the Committee of the House 
Commons is very strongly in favour 
. the suggestion I have made, and I 

yuld urge my right honourable Friend 


we 
sense 
of 
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the Under Secretary to use his in- 
fluence in getting it adopted. It is 
becoming more or less of a scandal 
that in a place like Uganda this sort 
of administration should go on from 
year to year, and I hope the Foreign 
Office will now buckle to the task, re- 
form their system of administration, 
and see if the Protectorate of Uganda 
cannot be made as peaceful and as satis- 
factory as the other Protectorates which 
we have under our care. 


Sir E. GREY: Perhaps I might 
shorten matters if I added to the ques- 
tions which have been already raised, 
one or two, or rather emphasised one 
or two, to which I would ask the right 
honourable Gentleman opposite to reply 
presently. With regard to what the 
honourable and gallant Member has said 


about some change in the administra-| 
must ail | 


tion of Uganda, I think we 
admit that the results hitherto in 
Uganda have not been satisfactory. 

will come to the question of respon- 
sibilitv or of how far they were avoid- 
able presently, but anyhow the results 
have been in themselves unfavourable. 
[ am not quite sure that I gather 
what change exactly the honourable 
and gallant Member wanted to intro- 
duce, whether government as a Crown 
Colony, with a Governor with larger 
powers, and, if so, what the nature of 
the Goyernor’s powers would be. That 
point I must leave to be dealt with 
by the right honourable Gentleman op- 


posite. [I should like to join the right 
honourable Baronet who opened this 
discussion in inviting the right honour- 


able Gentleman opposite to give us the 
larvest amount of information that he 
can with regard to the Martyr 
Expedition. It is a subject on 
which there must be a_ legitimate 
desire that we should have _ as 
much information as can be given. 
But I was surprised to hear the state 
ment that anything I have said previ- 


ously could lead to the supposition that 
the Martyr Expedition was to be 
justified by the danger of that 


part of the Nile being taken for irriga- 
tion purposes, ard so preventing Egypt 
from getting all the water she required. 
Tt is quite true that I stated there was 
danger of the water of the Upper Nile 
being taken for irrigation purposes, and 
thus depriving Eeypt of the volume of 


Commander Bethell. 
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water necessary for her. But I was using 
that language as an argument for the 
expedition to Omdurman, and I was using 
it with special reference to the country 
which had been traversed between Om- 
durman and Egypt. When I made that 
point about irrigation I was not thinking 
of the Martyr Expedition at all. I went 
on to say that the frontiers between 
Egypt and British territory on the Nile 
| Valley must be coterminous; but I did 
| not use the question of irrigation with 
|reference to that point at all. I held to 
| that point—I hold to it—purely on poli- 
tical grounds. I think that if Egypt is 
to be at Omdurman or in the Nile Val- 
lley at any point—take any point you 
femgrin is impossible for political views 
and 





for reasons of general convenience 
|in connection with the trade and the con- 
| trol of the country generally, that any 
other Power should intervene on the 
Upper Nile between Omdurman and 
|Uganda. That undoubtedly, I think, is 
| the case, but I think from all that has 
| happened that any danger of that taking 
place has now been removed; and I 
think that though in the end the two 
frontiers must be coterminous, the pace 
at which you may proceed with the de- 
velopment and occupation of that terri- 
| tory is now very much more at the dis- 
| posal of Her Majesty’s Government than 
it was before. Now, with regard to the 
state of Uganda before we came there. 





British influence did not go there for the 
frst time when the late Government 
came into office. We found Uganda ina 





very disturbed state, and though I do 
not know what the historical annals of 
Uganda had been before any British in- 
fluence was there, I gather that, if there 
| were any authentic records, it would be 
found that the state of the country was 
not very happy. Certainly, I say, 
Mwanga was a bad neighbour before we 
got there. He has been a source of dis- 
turbance since, and the record I 
have read of him is one of the worst of 
ls. Well, Sir, in coming down to 
ater times, and in coming down to these 
ast records—which I have admitted to 
ye painful reading—there is one thing, 
of course, which strikes all of us who 
have read these recent Blue Books, and 
that is the great gallantry of the young 
British officers, who have had to con- 
tend with great difficulties. I do not 
want to insist upon that point, which I 
ain sure will be readily admitted by the 
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Committee, but I should like to read one 
sentence from the Blue Book, Africa, No. 
7, 1898. This is with reference to one 
of the crises which Major Macdonald had 
to face. Mr. Wilson says in his report 
that at the Lubwa’s Hill Battle—and 
owing to various causes, the fact has 
scarcely been appreciated until re- 
cently — 


“To oppose nearly six hundred regular and 
discharged troops, Major Macdonald had in 
the field only 17 Indians and 541 recently- 
armed Sohali porters.” 

Sir, that is tremendous odds against 
which to contend, and you have to add to 
that that during a great part of these 
operations, in the crisis which was forced 
upon our force in Uganda, they had to 
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of course, we asked for information, and 
we were told that an inquiry was being 
made. Well, Sir, that inquiry has been 
made, and we are still anxious to have 
authoritative information from the Gov- 
ernment, who have the best sources of 
information, as to what the causes of the 
mutiny were. There appear to me to 
have been mainly three causes: First 


jof all, that the pay of these Soudanese 


was much too small. Upon that I should 
like to know whether any representation 
was made by the officers on the spot as 
to how the pay the Soudanese were re- 
ceiving compared with the pay which 
was being received by men in similar em- 
ployment in neighbouring territory. I 
admit that you cannot hold the Foreign 
Office primarily responsible for discon- 


lead hastily-raised and partially-trained | tent which exists, unless that discontent 
troops, and in order to get them to fight | has been brought to their knowledge by 


manner. I think we ought 
not to let this discussion pass without 
paying a full tribute to the gallantry and 
courage which have shown—that 
so much in reading these re- 


courageous 


been 


strikes us 


ports. Of course, there is another thing 
which one feels all through. How is it 
that this struggle came to be so neces- 


sary? How is it it could not be avoided! 
ilow is it that there has been so much 
loss of money and so much bloodshed? 
Sir, it was not expected by the authori- 


ties on the spot. We in this House had 
never been led to expect that the state 
of affairs in Uganda was so critical that 
we should have to face such a large Sup- 
plementary Estimate as this for such a 
painful cause. The mutiny came upon 
the authorities in Uganda by surprise ; 
it came upon us as a painful surprise. 
Now, Sir, I admit that responsibility 
and blame are not the same thing, but 
when one looks back at what the previ- 
ous record of the Soudanese had been, 
when one reads the account given of 
them by Sir Gerald Portal and by Major 
Lugard, and other people who had been 
in Uganda, one cannot help feeling that 
the causes of this mutiny do require the 
strictest investigation; that it was not 
what we should have expected to happen 
if the Soudanese had been handled as 
Sir Gerald Portal and Major Lugard 
thought, apparently, they could be safely 
handled. Now, what have the causes 
been? It is on that point that I wish 
the right honourable Gentleman oppo- 
site to give us information. Last year, 
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at all, to expose themselves in the most | the authorities on the spot. I should 


like to know whether the Foreign Office 
were informed by the authorities on the 
spot that the Soudanese were discon- 
tented with their pay, and whether 


| strong representation was made by the 


authorities in Uganda that the pay 
should be increased. Well, Sir, then 
there was the fact that the pay was in 
arrears. I gather that this is to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the Sou- 
danese had to be paid in trade goods, 
and that the transport of goods from the 
coast is difficult, and was exceptionally 
disturbed, owing to the troubles between 
Uganda and the coast. The third cause 
was this, that these particular companies 
of Soudanese who began the mutiny 
had been overworked. There have been 
various suggestions as to who was to 
blame for that, but the fact remains that 
Major Macdonald—whom it is certainly 
not fair to blame for the overwork of the 
Soudanese, because whatever overwork 
took place was before he got there—was 
sent with instructions to go on a long 
and hazardous expedition, and to take 
certain companies of Soudanese with 
him. When he arrived in Uganda he 
found that certain companies of Sou- 
danese had been told off to go with him 
upon this expedition, and these com- 
panies had been so overworked already 
that they were ready to mutiny when 
they were told that there was before 
them a still harder task probably than 
they had yet undergone. Now, Sir, 
these companies which were told off to 
go with Major Macdonald were appa- 
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rently the very companies of Soudanese 
who had been so hardly worked, and I 
hope that the right honourable Gentle- 
man will be able to enlighten us,as to 
how it came to be that these three par- 
ticular companies of Soudanese who had 
had harder work than any of the other 
companies were particularly selected to 
go on this expedition. Of course, that 
point has not escaped Mr. Berkeley in 
the report he has made. He says— 


“Major Turner’s dispatches on the 9th 
July and subsequent dates indicate the diffi- 
cult nature of the position he was in at this 
period, and there must necessarily have been 
various local considerations present to his 
mind in the difficulties he had to deal with, 
as to which J—— 


that is, Mr. Berkeley— 


“could only speculate, that made it desirable 
to call to so considerable an extent on the 
services of Companies 4, 9, and 11.” 


Here is the thing which, if it was not 
primarily the cause of the mutiny, was, 
at any rate, the exciting cause which at 
last drove the troops into open mutiny ; 
and as to what brought it about, Mr. 
Berkeley says that he himself can only 
speculate upon the reasons which led to 
the services of these three particular 
companies being called upon to such 
an extent. Well, Sir, I suppose the 
Foreign Office must have had some in- 
formation upon that point, and I am 
sure we should like to hear what their 
information is, as to what part the over- 
work of these three particular companies 
played in causing the mutiny, and 
whether that overwork could not have 
been avoided. And, Sir, with regard to 
the future, we are, of course, anxious to 
be assured that such measures are being 
taken as will prevent anything of the 
kind occurring in Uganda again. All 
the forecasts hitherto of what was likely 
to take place in Uganda have been, I 
think, too sanguine. For instance, on 
page 55, of the Blue Book, Africa, No. 7, 
Mr. Berkeley writes—this is in April— 


“Tn these conditions it appears to me that 
no difficulty remains of a nature to prevent 
our devoting our main attention to domestic 
affairs, in so far as they have been disturbed 
by the recent crisis, with the reorganisation 
of the troops and their distribution to the 
best advantage, and to measures for the ear- 
liest possible relief of the forces belonging 
to the East Africa Protectorate.” 


Sir E. Grey. 
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Well, Sir, I think that was far too san- 
guine an estimate of the state of things 
at that time: all that has happened 
since shows that that estimate was far 
too sanguine. We should like to know 
from the right honourable Gentleman 
opposite what more information he can 
give us beyond what is contained in the 
last Blue Books, especially what he can 
tell us about the mutiny amongst the 
Sohalis, which, I think, is the latest 
occurrence I have seen; and we should 
want him to assure us, first of all, that 
the Foreign Office has thoroughly inves- 
tigated the cause of the mutiny which 
has taken place, and to state what 
measures are being taken to guarantee 
the Committee against any recurrence of 
these Votes. At preseit we are left in 
this condition, that we feel that what his 
taken place is most unsatisfactory, that 
we hesitate as to where the responsibility 
should be placed for what has happened, 
and that all the Estimates which have 
been put before us hitherto of what was 
likely to take place have been over-san- 
guine, so that we have little confidence 
as to whether these troubles are at an 
end. I would ask the right honourable 
Gentleman to do all he can to reassure 
us as to the future, and he can best do 
that, I think, by proving to us that the 
Foreign Office has thoroughly investi- 
gated and come to a clear and definite 
opinion about the causes of the trouble 
in the past. 


Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): Almost every Session for the last 
six years, I believe, there has been a 
Debate on Uganda, and we have been 
every year assured that the causes of 
the disturbances there were merely 
momentary, and that everything would 
go on eventually in a satisfactory way. 
The Government proceeded to make a 
railway there, and we were told that such 
a railway was the only thing needed to 
develop that great empire and to bring 
a great trade into Central Africa. Well, 
the Government got their Vote for this 
railway on these grounds, and now they 
are asking for this Vote on exactly the 
same ground that in future we shall do 
a great trade with Central Africa. It 
seems to me that they are very much out 
in their estimate on this occasion, and I 
think that the Government must have 
been very badly informed when they pre- 
pared their Estimate last year, for the 
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Supplementary Vote which they are now 
asking for is actually more than the whole 
total of their Estimate which was laid 
before the House last year. Now, what 
is the meaning of this! It seems to me 
that the reason is, as was urged in a 
previous Debate to-night, that the 
Foreign Office is not the proper Depart- 
ment for dealing with tliese undeveloped 
States in Central Africa. They have not 
the men there who are capable of pro- 
perly administering these countries, and 
of stating accurately what the condition 
of them is. I think this is shown by the 
fact that they were not even able to pay 
their troops an amount that was satis- 
factory to them, and practically by their 
action in this respect they brought on the 
revolt that has caus¢d us a great deal of 
the trouble, and a great deal of this extra 
expenditure that the House is now asked 
to vote for. The late Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs said he did 
not know the state of affairs in Uganda, 
and he also said that the House did not 
know them ; but surely it was the duty of 
the Government of the day, with their 
highly paid officials there, to have con- 
sulted them, for they are supposed to 
have a thorough knowledge of the 
administration in those districts. Surely 
it was their business to lay before this 
House a true representation of the state 
of affairs in Uganda and in Central Africa. 
They have failed to do so, and until 
they give some satisfactory answer to the 
questions that have been asked to-night 
by the right honourable Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean, and by 
the right honourable Gentleman the late 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, it does seem to me that the 
House should not vote these large sums 
of money for these wild districts and 
swampy marshes in Central Africa which, 
at the very best, are only speculative in- 
vestments for this country. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: I am _ rather 
astonished in connection with this matter, 
which so naturally engages the attention 
of the House, that we have not had a 
speech from the honourable Member for 
Northampton. The honourable Member 
for Northampton has been good enough, 
in the weekly journal which he directs, 
to make a most serious and most 
vehement attack upon the conduct of 
affairs in Uganda, and especially on the 
administration of the Uganda Railway. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: I rise to a point 
of order. Is the Uganda Railway in- 
cluded in this Vote? I should be 
delighted if it were, but I do not think it 


18, 


THe CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES: 
I do not think that any remarks upon 
the Uganda Railway would be in order. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: I am sorry that I 
am out of order. I will, however, absolve 
the honourable Gentleman from the 
castigation which I was prepared to give 
him. That enables me to come at once 
to the more pertinent and direct attacks 
made by honourable Members, and more 
especially by the right honourable 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean. Now, in respect of that, let me 
say at once that, considering the amount 
of the Supplementary Estimate and con- 
sidering also the whole of the circum- 
stances of the Uganda Protectorate, I am 
not in the least surprised the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman should have put this 
question before the Committee. Sir, 
there is no doubt that the administration 
of Uganda has given cause in many 
quarters of the House for anxiety, but, 
looking at it now from the point of view 
at which we have arrived, and under the 
circumstances in which we are placed, I 
do not think that there is much cause for 
anxiety as to the present position of 
affairs. The Uganda Protectorate was in 
itself an enormous territory. I do not 
think that in any experiment which this 
country has made in the government of 
wild and uncivilised countries that there 
has been one in which the Government 
had less information and less precedents 
to rely upon than in the occupation of 
Uganda. I have heard very much said 
this evening about the inefficiency of the 
Foreign Office in conducting its adminis- 
tration, its incompetence, and its want of 
knowledge both in its administration and 
in the carrying on of warlike operations 
in Uganda. But, really, when we look at 
all the circumstances of Uganda, and 
when we look at other efforts that have 
taken place in Africa of a similar descrip- 
tion, I am sure that at the present 
moment Uganda does not bear a very 
unfavourable comparison. Now, what 
are the other experiments which lie 
nearest to hand? You have neither 
looked at what has been done by the 
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British Government acting in some sort | 
of way in the shape of influence, nor what 
has been done by British subjects. But 
whichever way you look at it—whether 
you look at the original operations in the 
Soudan in 1884, of which the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman opposite will re- 
member something ; or if you look at the 
experiment made by the Chartered Com- 
pany in Rhodesia; or if you look at the 
Congo State—you will find in all these 








cases, and especially in the last two, 
which are the nearest by way of com-| 
parison with Uganda, that there have | 


been military operations, there have been 
rebellions, that there has been very 
large expenditure of money, and that 


events have stopped the development. of | 
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ever nation they belong. With regard to 
question of pay, I do ‘hot think there is 


jany doubt that the pay was too small. 


But you cannot gate people on the spot 
to deal instantly with questions of pay, 
or to see at once the effect which a 
general rise in the scale of living may 
have on the particular men who have been 
engaged. Su ice these men were engaged 
a considerable rise in the value of hum: mn 
labour has taken place in that part of 


| Africa. The construction of railway 
works has been pushed on, and a very 
considerable number of men have been 
engaged, some of them on very good 
terms. Again, we were not the only 


| nation who were employing troops, and I 


these provinces for « very consider- | 
able time. Even at this moment | 
the Congo State is dealing with a 
mutiny which ,has led to the loss | 
of a very considerable number of | 
men, and also a very considerable num- | 
ber of ys Therefore, what has 


happened in Uganda is not at all out of 


the common in Africa, and the question | 


is whether : 
I do not mean to o troub le the 
Committee anv recapitulation 
what wa with in the Debate which 
be pli ice last vear and the year before. 
{| come at once to the question of this 
tinv. The right honourable Baronet 
esas has asked me a very pertinent 
question about this mutiny. Among the 
causes given for the mutiny are that the 
pay was small and was in arrear; that 
there constant expeditions which 
separated the men from their 
and that there were various other causes 
which feel that their duties 


avoidable. 
with 


is dealt 


were 


Tam1iles ; 


7 
inade them 


were less pleasant and agreeable than 
they otherwise would have been. Bui 
there were other causes which, in the 
view of the Foreign Office, were the 


Honour- 
able Gentlemen will recollect that a good 
many of men had actually come 
from over the border, where there had 
previously been a great mutiny which was 
by the greatest possible 


principal causes of this trouble. 


these 


surrounded 


difficulties, and represented a sort of dis- | 


affection which spread over nearly the 
whole of the troops in the district, and 
especially among those who took service 
under European nations. The general 
idea as to the primary cause is that a 
successful attempt might be made to 
overpower the European officers to what- 
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; some 


of | 


ul or any of these events were | 


+ 
vO. 


| matter thar 


| tion which the right honourable 


think that had matters gone on for a 
very short time longer, we should no 
doubt have received reports in the direc- 
Jaronet 
has indicated from our officers with re- 
go to the pay of the troops. Well, 
far as I can make out, no representations 
of Ghat character had reached us at the 


as 


time. There had been representi itions 
and suggestions made as to the organisa- 
tion of the troops, and there have been 


suggest to the 
desirabilit increasing the number of 
officers, which h been carried 
I cannot, however, trace any 
representations of the character alluded 
But what is a far serious 
this question of pay were 


ions made as 


7 of 
ave since 


into effect 


more 


three subjects, each of which, un- 
doubtedly, influenced these men very 
| _ f : . 
j;much in their conduct. The first was 


| that 


| Was 





was not receivable in the 
which they desired. It 


the 
particular | 


pay 


kind 


no use giving them a cheque or 
money. All they wanted was trade 
coods, which, however, could not be 


7 


brough 
de 


1 
peen so 


it up, as the transport had broken 
because the loss of animals had 
and the contract had 
I think it is very 

rould have been ex- 
it would have been ex 
pected, under any Administration, that 
these difficulties could have been got 
over. Then there was another difficulty, 
and that was the separation of the troops 
from their families. These men have 


Wh, 
cCnorlmMous, 
entirely broken down. 
doubtful whether 


| been in the habit, as many African troops 


are, of taking their families with them 
wherever they went, and this matter, 
looked at from a military point of view, 
was very inconvenient. I believe that 
some of them cared very little whether 
they were accompanied by a wife or some 
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member of the family to carry their house- 
hold goods, but some of them who had 
wives preferred to have a camp follower. 
Well, now, I don’t think these people had 
any cause to complain. Major Macdonald 
met them, and conferred with them. He 
asked them what they would desire, and 
whether it was their wish that their wives 
and families should proceed with them to 
a certain point, so long as they could be 
maintained with safety! He also offered 
that, if they came forward, he would keep 
them, which was no part of the contract. 
But, so far as I can judge, there was 
already a mutinous spirit abroad, and 
what was said by Major Macdonald to the 
officers and non-commissioned officers was 
not hgh reported to the soldiers. Of 
this misunderstanding went a 
long way towards disturbing them. 
Then there is the question of overwork. 
I daresay the Committee will bear with 
ine for a few moments upon this question 
of overwork. No doubt these men 
were overworked, and they were over- 
worked for this reason, that, since 
the expedition of Major Macdonald 
liad been ordered from home trouble had 
broken out in the district with which 
very officers connected. 
fhere is no doubt that these men were 
very hard worked, and if there had been 
a telegraph by which they could have 
uunicated with the authorities at 
and if we had been told that 
these men had been engaged on other 
expeditions, it is extremely likely that 
different arrangements would have been 
made to deal with them. But having 
regard to the enormous distance at 
which these occurred, the 
only thing could do was 
to leave the matter in the hands of 
the local authorities. In this case, as 
throuchout all these troubles in Uganda, 
[ cannot speak too highly of the way 
in which the local authorities have dene 
their best to endeavour to meet the 
necessities of the case, and in all these 
troubles, were unforeseen, we 
whatever for casting 

local administration 

do not think that any of these men, 
stan as they have been, have, 
in any case, blamed the local ad- 
ministration for what took place. We 
cannot foresee these outbreaks, and we 
cannet foresee a mutiny. The only 
thine that has been done is that. un- 
dou itedly, a considerable sum of money 
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has been spent in quelling this mutiny. 
We have been asked by the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman opposite if we can 


now look forward with certainty 
to a quieter state of things! It 


is very difficult to prophesy with re- 
gard to Uganda. We can only act on 


the advice of the officers there, who 
believe that the country is at this 
moment very largely quieted down. 


until the remainder 
Soudanese troops—some of 
are still at large—are completely 
disbanded and broken up, we may ex- 
pect to hear of such attacks as that 
which Lieutenant Hannington was sub- 
jected to, and which took place the 
other day. I think the wav in which 
Lieutenant Hannington, himself despe- 
rately wounded, managed to pull the 
Indian troops through, and the way in 
which those troops behaved when sud- 
denly attacked by a very much superior 
force, and exposed to a heavy fire, was 
extremely gratifving, and deserves the 
highest Well now, Sir, with 
regard to the general position. I have 
| been asked to make some statement 
with regard to Colonel Martyr’s expe- 
dition. I do not quite understand what 
the honourable and gallant Member for 
Holderness means when he speaks of 
‘keeping the House in the dark.’ 
There has been laid on the Table, in 
“ Africa, No. 2,” the exact orders and 
instructions which were given to Major 
Macdonald, as he then was, as regards 
the expedition which he undertook. It 
was extremely desirable that we should 
only the source of the Juba, 
but also that we should know the atti- 
tude of the tribes in that district. But 
although Major Macdonald’s expedition 
was hampered by the mutiny, it did 
some very useful work. This expedition 
was not permanent, and Colonel Mae- 
donald’s mission may be considered to be 
closed. On the other hand, Colonel 

further north, and 


ut, undoubtedly, 
of these 
whom 





praise. 


1 
Know not 


Martyr has gone 
his expedition om a very definite ob- 
ject. It has to explore, and, if pos- 
sible, plant posts on the right bank cf 
the Nile, connecting Uganda with the 
territory to which Lord Kitchener's 
troops have either penetrated or have 
nearly penetrated. It is intended that he 
shall ultimately join hands with Lord 
Kitchener, and that he should ascertain 
and occupy the territory to which by 
treaty we are entitled, and which con- 
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nects Uganda and the source of the 
Nile with the valley of the Nile. 
Colonel Martyr has already ade very 
considerable progress, and the iast we 
heard from him was by a telegram on 
January 23rd. [I do not think it is 
very likely that we shall advance much 
further for the present, although it is 
not probable that there is imuch dis- 
tance between him and Lord Kitchener. 
He has, however, made very con- 
siderable and useful progress, and 
was forced to cross to the left 
bank of the Nile for a short time. 
But this is siuply owing to the fact 
that at that time of the year the right 
bank of the Nile is, to some extent, 
under water. But, Sir, apart from 
Colonel Martyr’s expedition, the view 
of the Government with regard to 
Uganda and with regard to this East 
African Protectorate is that until the 
completion of the railway it is not de- 
sirable either to occupy or to attempt 
to administer territories not hitherto 
occupied or administered. We do not 
desire in any way to increase the respon- 
sibilities which we have incurred for 
the moment, although it is reasonable, 
of course, that we should secure those 
tribes over whom we have obtained ad- 
ministration from any attack; but we 
thoroughly realise that any attempt 
to establish administrative rule over 
a part of Africa three times as large as 
France, and support it by an adequate 
nulitary force, is one which must be 
a question of time and opportunity, and 
we do not intend at this moment to 
push outposts in every direction, but 
to rest, as it were, upon what has been 
acquired, and fortify, so to speak, our 
pcsition. I say this, that in the course 
of last year we have undoubtedly had, 
both in the Eastern territory and also 
on the North and West, to put down 
very considerable and formidable risings, 
and we have had to establish our 
authority with a certain amount of mili- 
tary force, and partly in consequence 
we have to ask now for this Supple- 
mentary Vote of £197,000 in Uganda. 
Ye have spent £175,000 of this total 
in relief of the mutiny which has taken 
place. I think the House will recog- 
nise that we have not been backward 
in the efforts we have made in this 
part of Africa. One point on which the 


Committee should fix its mind is that, 
as far as I know, up to the present, 
Mr. Brodricl:. 
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the whole expenditure which has been 
incurred in Uganda has not been 
anything in excess of what the 
House was led to expect at the 
time when Uganda was first  occu- 
pied. Without attempting to prophesy, 
lL may say that there is undoubtedly 
a strong conviction on the spot that 
the time is not far distunt when Uganda 
will pay its way, for the revenue even 
within the last three months has risen 
considerably. The amount of goods 
that are now being sent along the line 
is some indication of what we may ex- 
pect to see in the future. At the same 
time elements of danger in the future 
are certainly not uncommon, but what 
I do earnestly hope is that we may 
realise our expectations. It may be 
that by employing rather a larger force 
and by attempting rather less we might 
have avoided some of the difficulties 
last vear. If that had been so we 
should have been a great deal wiser 
than any of those who are now attempt- 
ing to govern similar provinces. In 
almost every case there has been the 
same difficulty, and naturally there is 
a desire not to start these Protectorates 
with an enormous military force. My 
honourable Friend was under, I think, 
the misapprehension that the adminis- 
tration in Uganda was hampered by its 
dependence on home authority. 


CommanpeR BETHELL: I 
from the last Blue Book. 


quoted 


*Mr. BRODRICK: It has been said 
that these administrators are very much 
tied by leading strings from Dowaing 
Street, but I should have thought, on 
the contrary, we should have had 
complaints from the opposite benches 
of the exaggerated powers given to 
those administrators. I think that, 
although in all matters of estimate as 
to the number of troops, and also as 


to the positions which we are to 
occupy, control must be exercised 
from home ; I do not think hon- 


able — to 
either 


Members will be 
these questions, 


ourable 
trace in all 
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of rebellion or mutiny, that a single 
reference has been made at Downing 
Street as to what should be undertaken 
or as to what operations should next 
be made. I think, on the contrary, 
that the fullest responsibility has been 
given to those who administered those 
Protectorates, and I think that is a 
very salutary thing, and the only pos- 
sible way of doing this work. 
You must trust the men on the spot, 
especially when it is a long way from the 
telegraph. I hope that the Committee 
will not suppose for a single moment that 
1 am throwing on them the responsibility 
for any of these misfortunes. These 
seem to me to be incidental to African 
ventures, and, looking at the matter on 
general grounds, they could not have 
been averted. But I do not think that 
you can fix on any individuaf—at least, 
on these distinguished officers Mr. 
Berkeley and Major Macdonald—the re- 
sponsibility for the mutiny which has 
oceurred. I believe that all the officials 
in Uganda are thoroughly alive to the 
necessity of economising their forces, and 
also of acting with a due regard to the 
public purse. Although it is dangerous 
to prophesy, I cannot help thinking that 
we have turned the corner in Uganda, 
and experience has been gained by what 
has occurred in the past. As far as the 
military problem is concerned, we have 
acted, from first to last, -in the 
closest possible touch with the War 
Office, who have advised on every single 
point, and who are responsible, to a 
large extent, for the action that has been 
taken, and the decisions which have been 
come to. If there is any other point on 
which the Committee desire information 
we are perfectly willing to give it. We 
have nothing whatever to conceal. We 
hive gone on steadily forward from the 
first in the same direction, and, unless 
the results this year are very different 
from those which we anticipated, I think 
we shall have a very good report to make 
next year to the House of Commons. It 
will be a year of steady spreading out of 
our influence, of drawing together the 
various threads, of causing a_ subsi- 
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dence of all these difficulties. There are 
just now no disturbing elements. At the 
same time, our information is never full 
to the latest date, and if at times we are 
unable to give all the information which 
you should desire, it is not because th> 
Government is unwilling to give it, but 
because the circumstances of the case 
make it impossible to us. 
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*Mr. McKENNA (Monmouth) : The 
argument of the right honourable Gentle- 
man appears to me to amount to this-- 
he admits everything, he pleads extenu- 
ating circumstances, and says the Congo 
State is worse. We are not concerned: 
to answer for the mistakes that have 
been made in the Congo. For my part, I 
think that the Government of the Congo 
is as bad as it can be, and it ought not to 
be held up to us as an example that 
should be followed. The right honour- 
able Gentleman has not made any answer 
to the honourable Member for Holder- 
ness as to the desirability of sending 
out representatives with more consider- 
able powers than they seem to have had, 
and with more adequate means. It is 
true that the honourable Gentleman 
said that more adequate means will add 
something to the cost. Well, we ought 
to know what the cost of Uganda has 
been. I believe it is not the administra- 
tion which is so costly, but the defects in 
the administration. In 1895 the cost 
was £49,000, in 1896 it was £49,000, 
but in 1897-8 it rose to £89,000 on ac- 
count of the first outbreak of the war, 
and in 1898-9 it has amounted to 
£339,000; so that we have from these 
figures, normal expenditure £49,000, war 
expenditure £290,000. My submission 
is that, if we had undertaken a proper 
administration of Uganda, we would not 
have been liable to the charges for these 
wars. I entirely agree that the fault 
does not lie with any individual soldier. 
Every man in Uganda acquitted himself 
to the utmost of his ability, and did his 
work remarkably well. But they have 
not had sufficient means placed at their 
disposal. If you read the correspondence, 
and listen to what our officers say, it will 
be found that they had not a sufficient 
force at their command, that there were 
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no proper means of obtaining informa- 
tion, and that there were no proper 
means of resistance when the outbreak 
took place. Again and again in the 
correspondence the phrase is used, “I 
do not anticipate any further trouble.” 
But what were the means allowed to our 
representatives for putting down the re- 
bellion and mutiny? We find that they 
were 80 inadequate that Major Mac- 
donald had to press the missionaries 
into the service, not as hospital atten- 
dants and interpreters, but as soldiers. 
and one of them, Mr. Pilkington, met 
with a most lamentable death. Now, 
with all our resources and magnificent 
intentions regarding this new African 
Empire, surely it is our duty to send to 
our representatives there the means of 
carrying out a proper administration, 
and, if we did so, we should have less to 
pay in the long run. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): I gather from the 
speech of the honourable Gentleman that 
he is not one of those who believe gener- 
ally in the occupation of Uganda. 


*Mr. McKENNA: No. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
am glad to hear it. No doubt mis- 
takes have been made. And the prin- 
cipal mistake made is the mistake only 
too common in the initiation of great 
Imperial enterprises by this country— 
the mistake, namely, of underrating 
the work to be done, and of sending too 
small a force. But I do not see that you 
can charge that against the War Office or 
the Foreign Office more than against any 
other department. I do not believe that 
the Colonial Office could have adminis- 
tered Uganda any better than the 
Foreign Office. I believe, with the hon- 
ourable Gentleman behind me, that thi: 
question of administration is really a 
question of the man whom you put in 
control. I think there has been a mis- 


take at first in not putting a man of 

sufficient position and experience and 

strength in the conduct of affairs at the 

head of this great Protectorate. But, 

after all, I think that this possession, 

this country, will be regarded in the 
Mr. McKenna. 
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future as well worth the sacrifices that 
have been made, because undoubtedly it 
is the key to Africa. We ought to re- 
member that it is greatly to the credit 
of Lord Rosebery that this undertaking 
was due to him. A point which was ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory in the course of 
the Debate is the spirit which permeated 
the speeches of honourable Members. In 
all, or almost all, at any rate, there was 
a general recognition of the fact that the 
control of the Nile is absolutely neces- 
sary to the safety of Egypt, and, of 
course, that has a bearing on the Uganda 
question, because, as the honourable 
Baronet said earlier in the evening, the 
British dominion must be practically co- 
terminous with the dominion of Egypt. 
As long as that policy remains the 
policy of this country, Egypt must be 
safe, and our dominion complete. It is 
only lately*that this view has prevailed, 
for I remember that 14 years ago I 
vainly attempted to persuade Gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House of its 
importance. I venture to say that 
Uganda is well worth all the sacrifices 
that have been made, and I agree with 
my right honourable Friend who repre- 
sents the Foreign Office in this House 
that, comparing the mistakes made in 
Uganda, and the sacrifices incurred, the 
net result of our administration in 
Uganda does not contrast unfavourably 
with our administration in other regions 
of Africa. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I had not the least intention of taking 
part in this Debate, but the right 
honourable Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, in the course of 
his speech, attacked me because I had 
not spoken. Well, I do not know that I 
am obliged to speak every time that 
there is a Debate on Uganda, but as the 
right honourable Gentleman insists on 
my speaking, I shall take the liberty of 
making a few remarks. At the same 
time, I apologise to the House, for as I 
have so often spoken in the House on the 
question silence might have been more 
sweet than talking. But the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman speaks as the repre- 
sentative of the Bench opposite, and it 
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appears that the Front Bench insist on 
my speaking. Now, the right honour- 
able Gentleman has attempted to defend 
the Foreign Office, but I believe that if 
the Foreign Office were composed of 
angels instead of clerks they would in all 
probability not be able to manage this 
difficult job. The real fault is that they 
have attempted to do the whole thing on 
the cheap. I have not the slightest 
doubt that when they wanted more 
money and went to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to get the money, he told 
them that he would have to present a 
very bad Budget to the House, and that 
they must do without the money, as he 
could not spare it. It is rather the habit 
of honourable Members on the Benches 
opposite to swagger about the world as 
to having Jaid hold of Uganda, and other 
parts of Africa and elsewhere, but when 
it comes to paying for it they know well 
that the English public, being a practical 
people, would sooner have a pot of beer 
all round than become possessed of the 
whole Empire of Socoto. Many reasons 
have been given for the conduct of the 
black troops which rebelled. The Sou- 
danese rebelled because they are some 
of the most unmitigated scoundrels on 
the face of the globe. I have read Emin 
Pasha’s book; and I see an honourable 
Gentleman opposite who knows more of 
that country than any other man, and I 
am sure he will bear me out that the 
Soudanese are a most thoroughly disre- 
putable and unreliable set of men._ In 
taking over these Soudanese we did a 
most foolish thing. When you are in a 
barbarous country, and want to give the 
inhabitants the benefits of civilisation, it 
is the worst thing possible to do that hy 
means of Soudanese mercenaries. The 
right honourable Gentleman said that 
the reason why these Soudanese mutinied 
was that they did not get what they 
wanted ; that they did not want cash as 
pay, but goods. But they wanted some- 
thing besides goods; they wanted 
women.” These people carry _ their 
women about with them, and that is the 
reason why their families are so large. 
I am told that there are 60 Soudanese in 
a company, and that for every company 
there are 500 women and children, whor: 
they insist on taking about with them 
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always. I regard the whole business of 
Uganda as an object lesson against our 
interfering in those tropical countries of 
Africa. The honourable Baronet the 
Member for Forest of Dean has pointed 
out how the Chartered Company shunted 
the whole business on to us. We took it 
over, ond ever since that there has been 
a long succession of wars, and what we 
wanted now was to get possession of 
great possessions beyond Uganda. We 
defeated Kabarega, who was said to be 
a bad neighbour. You may depend upon 
it that go where you will in Central 
Africa you will have an exceedingly bad’ 
neighbour ; and if you go on saying “ be- 
cause I have a bad neighbour I will take 
all his country that I possibly can get,” 
then we must have expeditions right on 
to the head waters of the Nile, and use: 
Soudanese troops in these expeditions. 
But I understand these Soudanese are 
family men and did not wish to he 
started off to look for the sources of the 
Juba River. Therefore, they decided 
not to go. The reason why we have re- 
bellions in Uganda is because the Ugan- 
dese have patriotism which we think is- 
confined to Englishmen. They like their 
independence, they have a Government— 
it may be a bad Government, but they 
want it. They want to be Ugandese, and! 
to remain without our interfering with 
them. Then there was Mwanga, 
who had alternately been a Pagan, 
a Roman Catholic, a Mohamedan, 
and a Protestant. He boxed the 
compass in religions just as it suited 
him. At one time Mwanga was put for- 
ward as one of the noblest of the human: 
race. That was when he was with us: 
But when he turned against us, he be- 
came the most perfect scoundrel in the 
world. You must remember when you are 
talking of this rebellion that you must not 
put it all on to the Soudanese. You have 
got besides big rebellions at Unyoro and’ 
other districts. Then, in regard te. 
Major Macdonald’s expedition, the right 
honourable Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs said the object 
of that expedition was to find the sources 
of the Juba River. Why should we, 
being in Uganda, go to find the sources 
of the Juba River! What was the use 
of employing troops which we had for 
2G2 
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the protection of Uganda in going on an 


exploratory expedition? It is not sur- 
prising that there should be a mutiny 
amongst the troops after they had 
started on this unknown exploration. But, 
says the right honourable Gentleman, 
we sent these men in search of the Juba 
River in order to fulfil an engagement 
with Italy. That I cannot understand. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: What I said was 
that the Juba River was between our 
own and the Italian sphere of influence, 
and that it was extremely desirable that 
the sources should be properly mapped 
on that account. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Here you make 
a frontier; a river is to be the 
frontier, and you send an expedition 
to see whether such a river exists! That 
is the sort of thing I complain of. Then 
we have the Martyr Expedition, which 
went to occupy territory we did not know 
tthe value of. Nobody had ever been 
‘there, but we came to the conclusion that 
it was a desirable thing to seize the ter- 
ritory between Uganda and Sobat, and 
we sent Major Martyr with a number of 
these Soudanese and all their families 
in order to make a march through that 
unknown territory. Major Martyr had 
four companies with him of 60 men each, 
and yet he was to occupy the whole of 
that country, to annex it, to place posts, 
and come out at Sobat, hundreds of miles 
‘away, in order to aid Lord Kitchener! 
That is simply going mad. It is the 
most ridiculous proposal ever made in 
the whole world. But the right honour- 
able Gentleman defends this most ridi- 
culous proposal. He says we are not 
‘going to occupy or administer the 
-country until the railroad is made. Well, 
if so, what in the name of Heaven are 
we doing there? We sent out a few men 
whom we admit are not sufficient to 
occupy the country and run up the expen- 
diture from £49,000 a year to £339,000, 
and yet we are not to administer it 
until the railroad is made, which may 
not be for seven or eight years. Heaven 
knows what we are going to spend when 
we do occupy and administer the country 
if we are spending £339,009 while we 
are marking time. 


Mr. Labouchere. 
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*Mr. BRODRICK: We are doing more 
than marking time; we are occupying 


the territory which has already been 
taken up and establishing posts. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman has told us 
that the Soudanese are being sent to 
occupy new territory and establish new 
posts in the territory, and when I com- 
plain of this the right honourable Gen- 
tleman says, “ We are only marking time 
till the railroad is completed.” The 
right honourable Gentleman positively 
contradicts himself. The right honour- 
able Gentleman tells us, “ Let us hope 
that the thing will turn out well,” and 
that a very great deal of merchandise is 
already going over that portion of the rail- 
road which is made, and that the revenue 
is increasing. Would he have us believe 
that the Ugandese are paying for goods 
which have been carried 200 miles by 
railroad and the rest of the way on the 
backs of carriers? I want to see some 
return for this £339,000. Another curi- 
ous statement was that when the con- 
duct of the Foreign Office is complained 
of the right honourable Gentleman says, 
“We at the Foreign Office are not re- 
sponsible, for we leave everything to the 
people in the country.” Very well, but 
what then is the good of the Foreign 
Oifice? What authority have they over 
these men in Uganda? That is one of 
the things I complain of. We say that 
there ought to be an able man, but this 
able man ought to be under the control 
of the Foreign Office. And then the 
right honourable Gentleman shirks the 
responsibility of the Foreign Office by 
saying, “ We don’t meddle with them.” 
The right honourable Gentleman threw 
out the hint that if we wanted to attack 
anybody in England we ought to attack 
the War Office. The War Office will be 
obliged to him, I am sure; but we find 
the Vote under the Foreign Office, and 
the Foreign Office cannot evade the re- 
sponsibility. Things have gone exceed- 
ingly bad for them; money wasted and 
squandered in the most reckless way ; and 
as it comes under the Foreign Office Vote 
it is the Foreign Office we ought to 
attack. The right honourable Gentle- 
man hopes we have turned the corner. 
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How? You have got a few Soudanese 
there, but most of them are at the Juba 
River. You have got one Indian regi- 
ment, but I do not know whether you 
have any Sikhs there at present. I think 
they have returned to the coast. You 
have got some local levies and some Zan- 
zibar porters, who are armed. Well, this 
is a country three times eas large as 
France, and I ask, is it probable that 
these people, smarting under grievances, 
are to be held in check by Soudanese 


Civil Service 


whom you cannot trust! And _ yet 
the Government deliberately go on 


in this way on the cheap. But still, 
if you do go there, and if you do spend 
our money, surely it is ridiculous to put 
yourself in a position in which there 
must be rebellions without having your- 
self the troops to quell them, and going 
on adding every year a vast sum of 
money to the taxes which is absolutely 
wasted, and might as well be thrown 
into the sea. What have you to show 
for this £339,000 which has been spent? 
Why, Uganda is in a worse state than 
it was before the money was expended. 
Therefore, I entirely concur with my 
right honourable Friend who has moved 
a reduction of this Vote by £100, but 1 
should have been more contented if he 
had moved for the reduction of the whole 
amount. No doubt this Vote will be 
supported by a solid phalanx of Conser- 
vatives on the other side, but this pro- 
test we must make. I now apologise 
to you, Mr. Lowther, for detaining the 
Committee so long, but the responsi- 
bility for my doing so rests entirely with 
the right honourable Gentleman oppo- 
Fite. 

*Mr. H. M. STANLEY (Lambeth, N.): 
Mr. Lowther, I must admire your cour- 
tesy, and the way in which you have 
given such a large amount of latitude 
to almost everybody who has spoken 
about Uganda or about the railway. 
You have been so very courteous to the 
ether honourable Members that I hope 
Fou will allow me just five seconds’ time 
in order to explode that ridiculous state- 
ment which has been so often made 
here in regard to the Congo State. I 
will. do it -in one sentence, and 
say that there is not one word of truth, 
not one solid fact, to bear out the state- 
ment that the adininistration of the 
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Congo has been either disastrous or 
one of evil example. The Uganda ex- 
penses have been referred to, and the 
honourable Member opposite has stated 
that they have at last come to a very 
large figure indeed. But the honourable 
Member opposite and the honourable 
Members behind him seem to have 
forgotten that it was their own Party 
that took over the control of British 
East Africa and Uganda from the Char- 
tered Company, into whose hands Lord 
Salisbury had placed it. They seem 
also to have forgotten that it was 
their Party who first introduced the 
subject of the railway to Uganda. I 
myself do not blame them for the latter 
course, but I do blame them for the 
precipitation with which they took 
British East Africa and Uganda out of 
the hands of the Chartered Company. 


Sir E. GREY: The British East Africa 
Company themselves gave notice that 
they would give them up. 


*Mr. H. M. STANLEY: If the right 
honourable Baronet will permit me 
to say so, I know a _ great deal 
more about this subject than per- 
haps the right honourable’ Baronet 
thinks, for I was present when the 
letter from Lord Rosebery was delivered. 
to the Chairman of the British East Africa. 
Company ; it was read to me first, of all 
men living, and I know that Lord Rose- 
bery asked Sir W. Mackinnon how muctlr: 
money he would require per annum to 


administer Uganda. Sir W. Mac- 
kinnon’s answer was “ £50,000.” I 


waited till the second letter came from 
the Foreign Office, and that was read to 
me as well, and it said, “ I am sorry that 
I cannot give you £50,000.” And now 
where are you! Why, you are ready 
to give half a million if necessary, and 
we knew that would come. It seems to 
me that Gentlemen opposite should bear 
in mind this part of their African 
policy. It has just been stated here 
that a country like ours, with all our 
magnificent resources, a country with 
our command of men cannot keep 
Uganda in order, and cannot make that 
railway as it ought to be made. Now, 
on this subject I would just like to say 
one little thing, and that is, that people 
who live in glass houses should not throw 
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stones. That little State just mentioned 
has finished its railway at a much more 
rapid rate than will be the case with the 
Uganda Railway; in fact, I cannot con- 
gratulate the Government upon the way 


in which they are proceeding with this 
railway. 


*Tuz CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES: 
{I have already ruled that the 
subject of this railway cannot be dis- 
cussed here, because no meney is being 
asked for it. : 


*Mr. H. M. STANLEY: I will not trans- 
gress your ruling further, but, as the 
railway leads to Uganda, I naturally 
inferred that I might be able to arrive 
at Uganda in an intelligent kind of 
way. My honourable Friend oppo- 
site, the Member for Northampton, 
-says that Uganda is a question of money, 
and my honourable Friend down below 
me here says it is a question of men. 
Now, there are a few things to be 
taken into consideration in dealing with 
‘a country like Uganda, which is 
so far removed from the sea, and 
‘which is generally so inaccessible. No 
expedition goes to Africa without it 
takes a very large amount of supplies in 
-order to feed its people for two or three 
-years, as the case may be, or, at least, 
for a sufficient period of time to take 
them to some point where they can re 
fresh themselves and renew their sup- 
plies. It seems to me that you have 
forgotten to take into consideration the 
‘faet that almost as fast as a certain num- 
‘ber of porters can carry goods those 
‘goods would be consumed by the needs 
of the soldiers, and to supply the neces- 
sities of life you would require a very 
large reserve. Now, Sir, it is no 
wonder to me that the soldiers in 
Uganda became discontented. The 
country was warned at the time that the 
-men who had been brought to Uganda 
were a very discontented set, and were 
a rebellious set, given to political agita- 
tion and disturbance, and fond of loot- 
ing, and yet, notwithstanding this, they 
were taken to Uganda. — 


the feelings of these people, they might 
have turned out good men. Unfortu- 


nately, circumstances prevented them 


Mr. H, M. Stanley. 


But still, if} 
some consideration had been given to| 


{COMMONS} 
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from being treated as we should like to 
see them treated. Their white com- 
manders falling sick were advised to 
return home, and _ new officers un 
acquainted with the men were brought 
to the front. In the next place, when 
you should have given them some little 
liberality in the shape of increase of 
pay or increase in kind you found that 
you had not the means. Then, on 


account of the rebellion of Mwanga and | 


others, a good deal of hard work was im- 
posed on the Soudanese, and the forced 
travelling, lasting for several months, 
brought on much illness and suffering. 
Finally they were sent to meet Major 
Macdonald, in order to be taken to some 
region which they had never heard of. 
I will not dwell on_ that, but 
say that there is no reason in 
the world why Uganda should remain 
long dissatisfied if you can only settle 
the question as regards these rebellious 
Soudanese. I think, at any rate, that 
most honourable Members in this House 
will agree with the right honourable 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs that we have now turned 
the corner as regards Uganda, and that 
in the future, if our highway of com- 
munication is again threatened, and 
necessity should arise, we shall be in a 
position to meet that necessity properly. 
In the meantime, I think the forces in 
Uganda should be kept in sufficiently 
large numbers to deal with such necessi- 
ties as native risings in Uganda, 
mutinies, or interference from the neigh- 
bouring tribes—perhaps some flying 
body of dervishes trying to enter the 
country. If you had a real good force, 
such as the neighbouring State for in- 
stance has, you might very likely be 
able to keep Uganda in order, and satisfy 
honourable Gentlemen opposite that 
Uganda was advancing like other coun- 
tries on the road towards prosperity. 
My honourable Friend the Member for 
Northampton, after protesting against 
this expenditure in Uganda, has apolo- 
gised for the frequency of his speeches. 


I quite agree with him that he 
rises too often to speak about a 
country of which he knows com- 


paratively nothing, but for the  satis- 
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faction of my honourable Friend I would 
just like to say that if I look into other 
parts of Africa, I find that certain coun- 
tries are making a very good thing out 
of their trade with Africa, and I have n 
doubt that in time we also shall be able 
_to do the same thing with Uganda. Com-_ 
mercial companies in the Congo State, 
and the Congo railway, are making im- | 
mense profits, and J do not see why 
traders in Uganda should not find trading 
profitable. When I was in Australia some 
four years ago a very large deputation 
came to me to ask what were the prospects | 
of trade in Uganda and East Africa, and 
what was the possibility of commerce 
there. This deputation represented 
some 1,500 squatters who desired to 
emigrate to that part of the world. I 
advised them not to think of moving at 
present, but that by-and-by, when things 
were more settled and the railway laid 
down, I should be able to advise them | 
when it was time for them to start. 
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Well, I think that before another Session 


is over we shall be able to tel] those good 
people in Australia that they may go 
there, and possibly two or three Sessions 
later be able to show a good report of the 
progress that has been made in Uganda. 
in the meantime, I think that by the 
exercise of a little patience and persever- 
ance, and a little prudence in retaining 
a sufficient number of troops in Uganda, 
there need be no cause to fear the ulti- 
mate progress of the country. I am 
sorry that I was not courageous enough 
to rise to my feet on Friday night, be- 
cause I had a very large amount of in- 
formation to give to the right honourable 
Baronet over there, and also to the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose, in regard to the Nile, but I 
hope I shall have an oportunity of doing 
so some other time. 


Question put— 


“That Item A (Uganda, Grant in Aid) be 
reduced by £100."—{Sir C'. Dilke.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 66; 
Noes 185,—(Division List No, 22.) 


AYES. 


Allen, W.(Newc.-under-Lyme) 
Ailison, Robert Andrew 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Billson, Alfred 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Burt, Thomas 

Caldwell, James 

Cawley, Frederick 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Colville, John 

Commins, Andrew 

Daly, James 

Dalziel, James Henry 


Jacoby, James 


| Kilbride, Denis 
| Labouchere, He 


| Lawson, Sir W. 


Kearley, Hudson EF. 


Lambert, George 


Leng, Sir John 
Logan, John W 
Lough, Thomas 
Macaleese, Daniel 

MacNeill, J. Gordon Swift 
M‘Cartan, Michael 

M‘Ghee, Richard 

| Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 


Alfred Schwann, Charles FE. 
Scott, C. Prestwich (Leigh) 

| Soames, Arthur Wellesley 

| Souttar, Robinson 
Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 


nry 


(Cumberland) | Steadman, William Charles 
| Strachey, Edward 
illiam | Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 


| Thomas, David A. (Merthyr) 
| Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 

| Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
| Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Galloway 

| Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 





Davitt, Michael 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Duckworth, James 

tioddard, Daniel Ford 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 
Hedderwick, Thomas C. H. 
Holland, W. H. (York, W.R.) 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 


| 


Archdale, Edward Mervyn 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Baird, J. George Alexander | 
Balcarres, Lord 
salfour,Rt.Hn.A.J. (Manch’r) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. G. W. (Leeds) 


Banbury, Frederick George 


| Bartley, George C. T. 
| Barton, Dunbar Plunket 


| Beckett, Ernest William 


| Bill, Charles 


| Monckton, Edward Philip 
| Morley, Chas. (Breconshire) 
| Norton, Capt. Cecil William 


Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Palmer, Sir C. M. (Durham) 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Power, Patrick Joseph 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 


NOES. 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
, 


Barry, RtHnAH.Smith-(Hunts) 


Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM.H.(Bristo!) 


Bethell, Commander 
Bigwood, James 


| Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
| Wills, Sir William Henry 


Wilson, Fredk. W. (Norfolk) 


| Woodhouse, SirJ.T.(Huddersf 
| Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. M‘Kenna and Mr. 
Thomas Bayley 


| Blundell, Colonel Henry 


Bond, Edward 


| Bousfield, William Robert 
| Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 


Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Butcher, John George 
Carlile, William Walter 


| Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
| Cavendish, V.C.W.(Derbysh.) 
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Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, E.) 
Cecil, Lord H. (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Chelsea, Viscount 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cooke, C. W. R. (Hereford) 
Cornwallis, Fiennes S. W. 
Cripps, Charles Alfred 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Cross, H. Shepherd (Bolton) | Hubbard, Hon 
Curzon, Viscount 


Gretton, John 


Heath, James 


Hoare, Samuel 


Dalrymple, Sir Charles | Kemp, George 
Davenport, W. Bromley- Kennaway, Rt. 
Denny, Colonel 


Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Donkin, Richard Sim 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Douglas-Pennant, Hon. E. S. 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir W. Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Fardell, Sir T. George 


Knowles, Lees 
| Lafone, Alfred 


| Leigh-Bennett, 


Finch, George H. 


Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Flannery, Sir Fortescue 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Flower, Ernest 

Folkestone, Viscount 

Fry, Lewis 

Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gilliat, John Saunders 
Godson, Sir Augustus Fredk. 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 


Macdona, John 


M‘Calmont, H. 


Moon, Edward 


Goschen, George J. (Sussex) | Nicol, Donald 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) | Orr-Ewing, C. 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 


Original Question again proposed. 


CASE OF MR. LLOYD, OF MOMBASA. 
Motion made— 


“That Item C (British East Africa, Grant 
in Aid), be reduced by £100.”—(Sir C. Dilke.) 


*Sir C. DILKE: The item I wish 
to call attention to is that for 
British East Africa, and I will make my 
remarks as short as I can, on account 


of the late hour of the night. There 
was «a deputation to the Under 
Secretary of State not long ago 
in which a question arose which 


{ COMMONS} 


Gull, Sir Cameron 
Hall, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles | Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. | Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Hatch, E. Frederick Geo. 


Henderson, Alexander 
Hermon-Hodge, R. Trotter 
Hoare, E. Brodie (Hampstead) | Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 


Hobhouse, Henry 
Howell, William Tudor 
Hozier, Hon. J. H. Cecil 


| Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh} Johnston, William (Belfast) 


* Kenyon, Jame 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P.| Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William 
| King, Sir Henry Seymour 


Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence,Sir E 
| Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 
| Lawson, J. Gri 


| Llewelyn,Sir Dillwyn-(Swansea 
| Lockwood, Lt.- 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) | Loder, G. Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverpool) 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne) Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 


Maclure, Sir John William 


Middlemore, J. 
| Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 


More, R. Jasper (Shropshire) 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Eldon| Muntz, Philip A 

Goschen, Rt.Hn.G.J.(St. Geo’s|) Murray, Rt. Hon. A. G. (Bute) | 
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| Penn, John 
| Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 


| Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edw. 
| Purvis, Robert } 
| Pym, C. Guy 
| Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
| Rentoul, James Alexander 
| Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep’l) 
| Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. Thomson 
(Norwich) Rothschild, Hon. Lionel W. 
Round, James 
| Russell, Gen.F.S. (Cheltenham) 
Rutherford, John 
| Savory, Sir Joseph 
Scott, Sir 8. (Marylebone, W.) 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sidebottom, William (Derbysh. 
Hon. Sir J. H. | Simeon, Sir Barrington 


Evelyn 


$ Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 


| Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, J. Parker (Lanarks.) 

Smith, Hn. W. F. D. (Strand) 

Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 

Stanley, Lord ‘Lancs.) 

Stock, James Henry 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Chas. Hedley 

Sturt, Hon. H. Napier 

| Sutherland, Sir Thomas 

| Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHn.J.G.(Oxf'dUniv.) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Valentia, Viscount 

Ward, Hon. R. A. (Crewe) 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 

L. B. (Cambs.) | Webster,SirR.E. (I. of Wight) 
Throgmorton | Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 

| Williams, J. Powell- (Birm.) 
Wilson, J.W. (Worcestersh. N.} 

| Wyndham, George 

| Wyndham-Quinn, Major W. H. 

Young, Commander (Berks,F.) 


-Durning-(Corn 


unt (Yorks.) 
Henry Currie 


Col. A. R. 
Cumming 


Robert Pacy 
| 
| 
| 
| = 
| TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 

Sir William Walrond and 
Ninian Mr. Anstruther 
Lindsay 


| Pease, H. Pike (Darlington) | 


| does not come under this Vote—I 
/mean the question of slavery in Zanzibar. 
| But there is a question which does come 
| under this Vote, and that is the fact 
| that the replies given on Fugitive Slaves 
| were unsatisfactory. This item C makes 
| up the deficiency in the revenue of the 
| British East Africa Protectorate, and it 

is with regard to the Question asked 
| about the officers who administer the 
' government of that Protectorate of 
| British East Africa that I desire to 


allude. Now, on the 5th of August last 


year a challenge was directed and ad- 
| dressed to some of us across the floor 
} 
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of the House in regard to similar 
items in the amount voted by the late 
Wnder Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. He challenged us to produce to 
the Committee any case in which a 
British officer has violated the law with 
regard to slavery as laid down by the 
Attorney-General. I am glad to see the 
Attorney-General in his place, and I may 


: say that we have nothing but satisfaction 


to express with regard to the view of the 
law stated to this House upon this sub- 
ject on several occasions which were con- 
tained in Foreign Office dispatches 
addressed to the officers administering 
the government of British East Africa, 
and which was resisted very much by 
them. Now, on the 5th of August last it 
was admitted, in regard to the difference 
of opinion between the officers and the 
Government in reference to this slavery 
question, what their course should be. 


It was admitted that they had 
argued against the Jaw as given 
by the Attorney-General, and took 


issue on the fact that they had not 
power to carry out the views expressed 
by the Attorney-General in _ this 
House, which was the promise given by 
Her Majesty’s Government. Now, I wish 
to call the attention of the Committee to 
the case of Mr. Lloyd, of Mombasa, which 
is the principal part in British 
East Africa. Now, that was in June 
previous to that date, and probably with- 
out the knowledge of the Government in 
this House, at the time at which the ques- 
tion was addressed to us. Mr. Lloyd had 
his way, and he directly violated the law 
as laid down by the Attorney-General, 
that is, the law with regard to fugitive 
slaves. Now, what occurred with regard 
to Mombasa? Why, Mr. Lloyd actually 
sent back to slavery three persons who 
had been sheltered at a mission station 
of the United Methodist Free Church. 
One of these persons was a baptised 
Christian, and the other two were her 
father and mother. Now, these three 
persons were surrendered who had been 
ten years at the station of the United 
Methodist Free Church. This case oc- 
curred in June last year, and it appears 


to show on the facts which have 
been put before us, which have 
not been contradicted, that it is 


exactly one of those cases which we 
were challenged to produce in August 


I do 


last. not think, Sir, con- 
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sidering the time which has elapsed since 
last June, that the Government ought 
now to be in the position of merely ask- 
ing for information with regard to this 
case, from their officers on the spot. 
Surely, if there is any real intention on 
the part of the officers to carry out the 
law, the Government should have been 
aware of the facts by this time. The 
Government have been made aware of the 
facts by the action of the people who com- 
plained, and who stated that those three 
persons were taken from them and re- 
stored to slavery, and surely this is a case 
in which the Government ought to be in- 
formed. As I understand it, the officials 
on the spot have never really recognised 
and understood the view of the law which 
was laid down by the Attorney-General 
in this House. Sir A. Hardinge, who 1s 
the principal official on the spot, has ex- 
plained to the Government his view of 
the law, and he says that the Indian Penal 
Code was only made applicable to British 
East Africa so far as the circumstances 
permitted; but the Attorney-General’s 
view of the law was never based upon the 
Indian Penal Code at all, but it was based 
upon the general law of this country, as 
applied to British subjects engaged in 
connection with the slave trade, in words 
which I will presently give to the House. 
Sir A. Hardinge’s case appears to be that 
it is practically impossible to take any 
other course or to abolish the legal status 
of slavery in British East Africa, which is 
a Mahomedan country. I should like very 
briefly to call the attention of the House 
to the most weighty evidence given on 
this subject by Sir Bartle Frere, who is @ 
very high authority on Mahomedan 
countries and on Zanzibar and British 
East Africa. This subject was inquired 
into by the Royal Commission on Fugitive 
Slaves in 1876. And on this point I should 
like to bring forward the evidence of 
Sir Bartle Frere. He pointed out, by refer- 
ence to India, how absolutely safe and 
easy it was in Mahomedan countries to 
abolish the legal status of slavery. There 
were sixty millions of Mahomedans, and 
not one single slave amongst them was 
recognised by law. What their own 
customs might be or what was recognised 
by themselves was nothing. But the 
point is that there is no legal enforcing of 
slave conditions, and there is no recogni- 
tion of any court of slavery in Mahomedan 
countries. Now, what did Sir Bartle 
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Frere say in support of that view? He 
said that— 


“In Cairo, where slavery is the Jaw of the 
land, and where we have no right whatever to 
interfere between master and servant, during 
the whole time that Mr. Rogers was Vice- 
Consul—and I have no doubt before and since 
—-it was the habit of any slave who was ill- 
treated to come to the British Consul, and 
the Consul conferred with the Chief of the 
Police, and, unless there was some very good 
reason to the contrary, if any sort of ill-treat- 
ment was proved, the Chief of Police generally 
made out the man’s papers for freedom, and 
the man was free, and in some cases women 
did the same; and yet, although there was all 
that facility, I think that between 40 and 90 
cases were the whole that occurred during 
several years. It was well known in Cairo, 
and it used to be a common thing with a slave 
if he was discontented, to say, ‘I shall go to 
the English Consul,’ but he rarely did.” 


These facts were adduced by Sir Bartle 
Frere to show that it was perfectly safe, 
without interfering with domestic 
customs, to refuse to give up fugitive 
slaves and to refuse to recognise the legal 
status of slavery in British East Africa. 
The opinion given by the Attorney- 
General was not based upon the Indian 
Penal Code at all, and my own impression 
is that it rested upon the Slave Trade 
Acts of 1834 and upon the Slave Trade 
Act of 1843. By the Slave Trade Act of 
1834 it is provided that— 


“Tf any person shall remove persons as, or 
in order to their being dealt with as slaves, 
the persons so offending shall be subject to a 
penalty of £100 for each offence, and by sec- 
tion 10 may be felons subject to transporta- 
tion.” 


The Slave Trade Act of 1843, section 1, 
brings within the mischief of the other 
Act “British subjects wheresoever re- 
siding or being,” and even in “any 
foreign country.” Now, Sir, I cannot 
think that our officials in British 
East Africa really understood the law 
as laid down here or _ understood 
its application. In face of the facts I 
have quoted their language is extra- 
ordinary, and I am convinced that the 
officials in British East Africa, in such a 
case as the Mombasa case, in restoring 
these three slaves, are thoroughly within 
the mischief of these Acts. Now, Sir, I 


have promised the House to be as brief 
Sir C. Dilke. 


{ COMMONS} 
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as it is possible to be in stating this case, 
and I believe I have succeeded in putting 
this case clearly to the House. We were 
challenged to produce a case in which 
this view of tht law had not prevailed, 
although the officers were known to 
be hostile to that view. We have pro- 
duced a case which occurred last year, 
and I contend the Government are not 
justified now, after all this time has 
passed, in telling us that they have no 
information with regard to the details of 
the case. I beg to move the reduction of 
the Vote by £100. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: I am sorry to see 
that the right honourable Baronet has 
thought it necessary to raise this question 
again. I have explained before that the 
difficulty is one only of time and distance 
in getting the requisite information. Mr. 
Lloyd, who is the magistrate involved, 
went up the country, and, although com- 
munications have been addressed to Sir 
Arthur Hardinge, we have not yet been 
able to obtain the answer, although 
we have pressed for it more than 
once. Pending its arrival, it is impos- 
sible for me to give the explanation, be- 
cause I have not got the facts. When 
the information comes I shall have 
the greatest possible pleasure in making 
the House acquainted with it. In reply 
to a question I stated that it 
was understood that these _ parti- 
cular persons were in distress, and 
there had been an _ arrangement 
by which their master had agreed 
to take them back, but, of course, we do 
not know the facts. But as regards the 
main question, the important point is 
whether British subjects should or should 
not assist in restoring slaves to their 
masters. Now, instructions have been 
laid down and have been issued that they 
should not, and it has been laid down 
that British officials in East Africa 
should not take part in restoring people 
to slavery. That is a point which has 
been decided, and that is the point in 
which the Committee are really inter- 
ested. In the case of Mr. Lloyd, that is 
really an academic question, and we not 
only wrote for the information, but we 
also telegraphed for it, and as soon as 
it comes I shall be glad to place it be 
fore the Committee. * 
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Mr. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): I quite agree that we 


cannot discuss the merits of this case 
which has been referred to until we get 
the facts. But I think the Foreign Office 
has been rather lax in this matter, and 
their officials on the spot have not done 
their best to carry out the intention of 
the House of Commons in regard to it. 
It has been laid down by the Attorney- 
General last year that no British officer, 
and no British subject, ought to take any 
part or lot in returning these fugitive 
slaves to their masters. The former Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
also. gave his absolute pledge, a pledge 
which was also repeated by the Leader 
of the House, that this view laid down 
by the Attorney-General would be carried 
out, and I am quite sure that the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and every 
Member of this House, desires that that 
pledge should be properly and fully 
carried out. We find that when the Blue 
Book was published every possible ob- 
jection was madé by the Foreign Office 
official on the spot, and every argument 
was used against carrying out this pro- 
position, because that official said it was 
impossible to carry it out, or if he wished 
to do so that there were great difficulties 
in the way. That does not seem to me 
a position that an officer of the Govern- 
ment ought to take in regard to this 
question, because we know quite well 
that he has unfortunately—and I am not 
complaining of him individually—taken 
the line that these matters ought to be 
much more tardily dealt with. There- 
fore, we have a very just cause to com 
plain with regard to this particular case, 
namely, that it is now eight months since 
this event took place, and the Govern: 
ment had been left by their officers on 
ihe spot entirely ignorant with regard to 
this matter, which has been carried out 
by them totally contrary to the law laid 
down by the Attorney-General, and con- 
irary to the pledge given us by the Gov- 
ernment. I am not blaming the present 
Under Secretary or the Government as 
such, but I do blame them to this extent, 
that they do not seem to have made it 
clear to these officers that the House of 
Commons is determined that, as far as 
it possibly can, slavery, and the giving 
back of fugitive slaves, shall be brought 
toanend. What the Government ought 
to do is to give strict instructions to 
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their officers that the law of this country, 
and the feeling of the House of Com- 
mons, shall be respected in regard to 
this matter, and that such an occurrence 
as this shall not be allowed to happen 
again. Therefore, while this is a case 
in which we cannot discuss the actual 
merits, I hope it is a case in which the 
Foreign Office will give more general in- 
structions to their officers to see that 
such a scandal does not occur again in 
the future. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: I am sure the hon- 
ourable Gentleman is in error in sup- 
posing that there has been any laxity 
or scandal in this matter. I quite admit 
that the officers on the spot have had to 
consider a very serious state of affairs 
in East Africa, on which this House has 
already spent two hours’ Debate. In this 
particular instance the officials may have 
been right or may have been wrong, but 
we cannot look at the matter without 
some degree of concern as to the posi- 
tion of affairs to which they have been 
reduced among a very large population, 
and amongst which a very sudden change 
has been made. But as regards the feel- 
ings of this House in reference to the 
instructions given to Sir Arthur Har- 
dinge, and as to whether those instruc- 
tions have been carried out, except in 
these one or two instances, everywhere 
there has been a most absolute faith and 
the most absolute stringency. I think 
if honourable Gentlemen would read the 
reports they would find that there has 
been no laxity on the part of the Foreign 
Office. The honourable Member spoke 
of laxity, but I think that the results 
which I venture to point out have shown 
that all the cases of hardship and of 
cruelty have been swept away to a large 
extent. I hope, therefore, that the 
House will take it from me that there is 
the fullest determination on the part of 
the Government to inquire into this 
matter. 


Mr. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field): The facts of this case, the 
right honourable Gentleman has toid us, 
he cannot get until he receives the re 
port from Mr. Lloyd, and he is up in the 
country. But there are other officers on 
the spot. In reply to the question the 
right honourable Gentleman said that 
certain cases in which this was pre- 
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arranged between the slaves and the 
masters themselves. There is Mr. Crau- 
furd, an official there, whom this case 
came before on 2Ist June. Writing 
to Mr. Howe, who is the missionary there, 
he says— 


Civil Service 


“There is a judge—a British subject, hold- 
ing a commission directly from Her Majesty 
the Queen—sitting in a court-house, over 
which the British flag is flying; the whole 
process of the Court is carried on in the name 
of Her Majesty, the depositions even being 
taken on paper embossed with the Royal Arms.” 


Clearly, therefore, according to Mr. Crau- 
furd’s own admission, this is contrary to 
the wish of the people themselves. 
Surely the Foreign Office, from 24th 
June of last year, should know some- 
thing of what has been going on there. 
You could telegraph to-night or any time 
to that magistrate to know whether this 
thing is going on still. You don’t want 
to be depending on one servant like Mr. 
Lloyd, who has perhaps been sent up 
the country to avoid giving a reply. This 
is a question upon which we desire to 
know the real facts, and the Government 
ought not to give us the reply that 
“they have heard from inquiries made 
locally.” We don’t want to have inqui- 
ries made locally, but we want inquiries 
made from your Government servants 
there, and we don’t want replies from 
local men. Have you made those in- 
quiries from your own Government ser- 
vants? Are these facts correctly stated, 
or are they not? These are questions 
which the House and the country will 
very soon want answers upon, and upon 
which they will require more information 
than we have just received from the 
front Bench. Has the Government de- 
termined to put dewn in British territory 
the legal status of slavery, or has it not! 
That is a question which will have to be 
put seriously in this country, and I hope 
the right honourable Gentleman will not 
deal with this subject with the levity 
with which I think he has dealt with it. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: 
with it lightly. 


I have not dealt 


Mr. BAYLEY: Well, I will read this 
extract to show whether this is not deal- 
ing with a serious subject with levity. 
He says, “from inquiries made locally.” 
Why did he not make the inquiries from 


‘the proper official, who was the chief 


Mr. Bayley. 


{COMMONS} 
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magistrate and the representative of the 
Government! 


*Mr. BRODRICK: I have made in- 
quiries from Sir Arthur Hardinge, who is 
responsible. He replied that he had 
made immediate inquiries, but could not 
get the information, because one magis- 
trate had gone up country, and he was 
unable to communicate with him.  Evi- 
dently what the honourable Member 
wants is that they should give a verdict 
first, and make the inquiries afterwards. 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy Burghs): 
I think this question is one as to 
the action of the Government with re- 
gard to slavery. This is an old question 
in Committee, which does not appeal 
very much to the sentiments of honour- 
able Members opposite. Then, Sir, there 
is the other point as to the conduct of 
our officer out there with reference to 
the giving up of these particular slaves. 
The whole point of this Debate turns 
upon the suspicion which is entertained 
with regard to the activity of the Gov- 
ernment upon this matter, because we 
were challenged last year to give a single 
case where a British officer had misin- 
terpreted the law as laid down by the 
Attorney-General. Now, how is it that 
we have to have this inquiry! The right 
honourable Gentleman replies that the 
magistrate is up country, but in such a 
vital matter as this, why has the magis- 
trate not been communicated with? No 
one seems able to give us an idea offi- 
cially as to the accuracy of the allega- 
tion made. The whole point turns upon 
the suspicion which is entertained in 
this matter at the Foreign Office that 
their representatives are not quite s0 
active in this matter as they might be. 
The ground upon which I entertain that 
suspicion myself is the general attitude 
of Sir Arthur Ilardinge. Take every one 
of his dispatches in which for years 
every difficulty has been presented 
in regard to the carrying out of the 
wishes of the House of Commons. 
Well, it is, of course, quite within his 
office to present to the Government the 
difficulties that arise, but I say that this 
Gentleman has been resisting the Gov- 
ernment in carrying out what they wish 
to carry out, instead of assisting them, 
and, for some reason of his own, he has 
raised every possible difficulty. I think 
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this Debate has been useful in getting | 
an assurance that another telegram will | 
be sent. Let us have a little more acti- 
vity on the part of the Government, and 
I think that will meet the difficulty. 


*Mr. JAMES DUCKWORTH (Lanca- 
shire, Middleton): I happen to be per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Howe. He 
was a@ young man in our Sunday School, 
and I knew him well. He is in charge 
of our missionary station, and I have | 
served on our Missionary Committee, | 
and I have had to do with that station at 
tibe for a number of years. For a 
long number of years we have had the | 
greatest difficulty on this matter of 
slavery in connection with this station, 
and again and again our missionaries 
have written to say that they have come 
into collision with the authorities there, 
and have had their premises searched by 
order of the authorities, and have, against 
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their will, had to give up slaves who ran 
up to the station as a kind of refuge. I 
have known our missionaries feed those 
poor people, and for fear that they should 
be given up, they have given them food 
and shelter. Therefore, I can testify, 
from personal knowledge of the commu- 
nications which have come to us again 
and again, that the missionaries have 
been compelled to deliver up slaves who 
have run into the mission station for re- 
fuge in various ways, and on repeated 
occasions they have come into collision 


| with the authorities for finding them a 


refuge on the mission station. 

Question put— 

“That Item C (British East Africa, Grant in 
Aid), be reduced by £100.”—({Sir Charles 
Dilke.) 


The House divided :—Ayes, 55; Noes, 
145.—(Division List No. 23.) 


AYES. 


Allison, Robert Andrew 
Billson, Alfred 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness-sh. 
Colville, John 

Daly, James 

Dalziel, James Henry 


Hutton, Alfred 


| Kennaway, Rt. 


Lough, Thomas 


| M‘Arthur, W. 


Holland, W. H. 
Kearley, Hudson E. 
' Labouchere, Henry 
| Lambert, George 
Lawson, Sir W. (Cumberland)| Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Logan, John William 


| Macaleese, Daniel 


(York, W.R.) 


Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
E. (Morley) 


| Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarshire) 
| Soames, Arthur Wellesley 

Hon. Sir J. H.| Souttar, Robinson 

| Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 

Strachey, Edward 


Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, ''homas Courtenay T. 
Wedderburn, Sir William 


(Cornwall) Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 





Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan) 
Davitt, Michael 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. H. John 
{ioddard, Daniel Ford 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 
Hazell, Walter 

Hedderwick, T. C. H. 


Archdale, Edward Mervyn 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Right Hon. John 
Bagot, Captain J. FitzRoy 
Baird, John George Alex. 
Balearres, Lord 

Salfour, Rt.Hn.A.J.Manch'r) 
Jalfour, Rt.Hn. Gerald (Leeds 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
sartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach, Rt.Hn.Sir M.H.(Brstl 
Seckett, Ernest William 
sethell, Commander 

Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 


| M'‘Ghee, Richard 
| M’Kenna, Reginald 


| Power, Patrick Joseph 





M‘Dermott, Patrick 


Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport) | 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William | 


Provand, A. Dryburgh 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 


NOES. 


Butcher, John George 

Carlile, Wiliam Walter 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) | 
Cavendish, V.C.W.(Derbysh.) | 


Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Wilson, Fredk. W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, J.W.(Wercestersh. N.) 


| Woodhouse,SirJ.T (Huddrsfd.) 


TELLERS FOR THE AYEs-— 
Mr. Thomas Bayley and Mr. 
Duckwerth. 


| Davenport, W. Bromley- 
| Denny, Colonel 


Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Doughty, George 


Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, East)| Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 


Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) | 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, J. Aust. (Wore’r| 
Chaplin, Right Hon. Henry | 
Charrington, Spencer 

Chelsea, Viscount 

Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Right Hon. Jesse 
Cornwallis,FiennesStanley W. 
Cross, Herbert S. (Bolton) 
Curzon, Viscount 

Dalbiac, Colonel Philip H. 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 


Douglas-Pennant, Hon. E. S. 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 


| Fardell, Sir T. George 


Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finch, George H. 


| Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 


Firtark, Joseph Thom s 
Fisher, William Hayes 


| FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose- 


Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Folkestone, Viscount 


| Galloway, William Johnston 
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Godson, Sir Augustus Fred.) Llewelyn, Sir Dillwyn-(Swsea) | Rothschild, Hon. Lionel Walt, 


| Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. | Russell, Gen.F.8. (Cheltenham 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter (L’pool | Rutherford, John 
Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir Jn. Eldon pee Henry Yarde Buller Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone) 
Goschen, Rt.Hn.G.J.(St. Grg’s} Loyd, Archie Kirkman Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Goschen, Geo. T. (Sussex) | Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred Sidebottom, W. (Derbysh.) 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) | Macdona, John Cumming | Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Green, Walford D. (W ednsbry | Maclure, Sir John William | Smith, J. Parker (Lanarks.) 
Gretton, John Middlemore, John Throgmrtn.' Smith, Hon. W. F. D.(Strand 
Gull, Sir Cameron Mildmay, Francis Bingham _| Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 
Hall, Rt. Hn. Sir Charles | Monckton, Edward Philip | Stock, James Henry 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. | Moon, E dward Robert P: acy | Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Rbt. Wm.| More, Robt. Jasper (Shropsh. | Sturt, Hon. Humphrey Napier 
Th 


Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 








Hare, Thomas Leigh Morrell, gh Herbert | Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Heath, James | Muntz, Philip A Talbot, Rt.Hn.J.G.(Oxf'd Uni, 
Henderson, Alexander | Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute | Thornton, Percy ML 
Hermon-Hodge, Rbt. Trotter Nicol, Donald Ninian | Tollemache, Henry James 


Hoare, Edw. B. (Hampstead) | Orr- Ewing, Charles Lindsay | Valentia, a 


Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) Pease, H. Pike (Darlington) | Ward, Hon. Robt. (Crewe) 


Hozier, Hon. James H. Cecil! Penn, John | | Webster, SirR. EF. (1. _ Wight) 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn | Phillpotts, Captain Arthur | Welby, Lieut.-Colonel A.C.E. 
Johnston, William (Belfast) | Pollock, Harry Frederick Williams, Jose ph Powell-(Birm, 
Kenyon-Slaney, Colonel Wm. | Powell, Sir Francis Sharp _| Wortley, Rt.Hon.C.B.(Stuart- 
King, Sir Henry Seymour Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward | Wyndham, George 

Knowles, Lees | Purvis, Robert | Wy ndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Lafone, Alfred | Pym, C. Guy | Young, Commander (Berks, F. 
Laurie, Lieutenant-General | Rasch, Major Frederic Carne | 
Lawrence,SirE.Durning-(Corn)| Rentoul, James Alexander | TELLERS FoR THE Nors— 


Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) | Richardson,Sir Thos.(Hartlepl. Sir W. Walrond and Mr. 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) | Ritchie, Rt.Hn.Chas.Thomson| Anstruther. 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie, Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) | 


Original Question again epee. | LICENSING EXEMPTION (HOUSES OF 
Debate arising ; ; PARLIAMENT) BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 


And, it being after Midnight, the” (23rd February) further adjourned til! 
Chairman left the Chair to make his Re- . 


port to the House. Seneeny 
Resolutions to be reported this day ; 
Committee also report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. METROPOLITAN STREETS ACT (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
House resumed. | Second Reading deferred till Monday 


; | 13th March. 
COLONIAL LOANS FUND BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. | 


7 


| METROPOLIT AN WATER COMPANIES 


INEBRIATES ACT (1898) AMENDMENT BILL. 
BILL. Second Reading deferred till Thursday: 


Second Reading deferred till this day. 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS BILL. 


EROVEMESS OF LAND BALL. Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


Second Reading deferred till this day. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACTS | PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 
AMENDMENT BILL. (SCOTLAND) BILL. 





Second Reading deferred till this day. Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 
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REPORT OF SUPPLY, 





SUPPLY (247TH Frsrvary). 


Resolutions reported ; 


Army (SUPPLEMENTARY). 


“1. That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £885,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March 1899, for Additional Expendi- 
ture in respect to the following Army Services, 
viz. :— 


F 3) 
Vote 5. Volunteer Corps, Pay 
and Allowances : 261,000 
Vote 6. Transport and Remounts 169,000 
Vote 8. Clothing Establishments 
and Services ... ae 208,000 
Vote 9. Warlike and _ other 
Stores 630,000 
Vote 10. Works, &c, 97,000 
Total ' = ... 1,365,000 
Appropriations - in - Aid 
(Votes 1, 9, 10) 480,000 
Total.., »»» £885,000” 


Orpnance Factories (SuPPLEMENTARY). 


“2. That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £100, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge for the Ordnance Factories (the cost 
of the Productions of which will be charged to 
the Army, Navy, and Indian and Colonial 
Governments), which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 21st 
day of March 1899.” 


Civit Services AND RevENvE DEPARTMENTS 
(SuppLementTary Estimares). 


Cuass I. 


“3. That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £5,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to de- 
fray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1899, for Expenditure in respect 
of Royal Palaces.” 


“4. That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £2,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to de- 
fray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March 1899, for Expenditure in respect 
Legal Buildings, Great 
Britain.” 


“5. That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £17,100, be granted to Her Majesty, to de- 
fray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March 1899, for Expenditure in respect 
of Diplomatic and Consular Buildings.” 
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“6. That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £926, be granted to Her Majesty, to de- 
fray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1899, for maintaining certain 
Harbours under the Board of Trade.” 


Supply. 


Cuass II. 


“7, That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £50, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1899, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Mint, including the Expenses of Coinage.” 


“8. That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £891, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1899, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Public Record Office.” 


“9. That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £5, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1899, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the General Valuation and Boundary Survey of 
Ireland.” 


Cuass III. 


“10. That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £4,100, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1899, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Office of Land Registry.” 


“11. That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £10, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1899, for the Salaries and Expenses 
connected with the County Courts.” 


“12. That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £1,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March 1899, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Offices in Her Majesty’s General 
Register House, Edinburgh.” F 


Cuass IV. 


“13. That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £11,800, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March 1899, for a Grant in Aid for the 
purchase of pictures for the National Gallery.” 


Cuass V. 


“14. That a sum, not exceeding £12,114, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1899, 
to mdke good the net loss on transactions con- 
nected with the raising of money for jthe 
various Treasury Chests Abroad in the year 
1897-8.” 
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Cuass VI. 

“15. That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £5,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to de- 
fray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st da 
of March 1899, for Superannuation, Retired, 
Compensation, and Compassionate Allow- 
ances.” 

“16. That a sum, not exceeding £58,516, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1899, 
to make good the sum by which the Interest 
accrued in the year ended 20th November 1898, 
from Securities held by the National Debt Com- 
missioners, on account of ‘The Fund for the 
Banks for Savings’ and ‘The Fund for 
Friendly Societies’ was insufficient to meet the 
Interest which the said Commissioners are 
obliged by Statute to Pay and Credit to 
Trustees of Savings Banks and to Friendly 
Societies; and also the sum by which the 
Interest accrued in the year ended 31st Decem- 
ber 1898, from Securities held by the National 
Debt Commissioners on account of ‘The Post 
Office Savings Bank Fund,’ was insufficient to 
meet the Interest which the said Commissioners 
are obliged by Statute to Pay and Credit to 
Depositors and the Expenses incurred during 
that year in the execution of the Acts relating 
thereto.” 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : I do 
not wish at this hour of the night 
to raise a discussion on this ques- 
tion, but it is a little unfortunate that 
the Estimate came on quite unexpectedly 
on Friday evening just before Twelve. 
The question of the granting of money 
out of taxation to such a large amount 
as this, which is over £50,000, to make 
up the loss on Savings Banks is serious, 
but there is a far more serious matter 
involved, namely, the enormous liability 
of the country to pay at call some 
£120,000,000 which is held in those 
banks. This amount is increasing each 
year by some £8,000,000 or £10,000,000 
sterling. Further, the gravity of the 
case is increased by the incident of last 
autumn when we were within measurable 
distance of a war, and even the fear of 
war made Consols fall to 105 or 106 ; and 
had war been declared they would have 
gone very much lower and far below par. 
At the same time the country would have 
had to borrow, and we should have seen 
the anomaly of persons withdrawing 
from the Post Office in large amounts at 
great loss to the Post Office in order to 
take up a better paying security in the 
shape of a new loan. The leading 
financiers of London are fully alive to 
the danger of the present system, and I 
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trust that the Government will have the 
courage to face facts and to grant a Com- 
mittee or a Commission to inquire into 
this subject in all its important and 
even vital bearings on the financial 
stability of the country in case of emer- 
gency such as war. 


Cass VII. 


“17. That a sum, not exceeding £1,692, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1899, 
for making good certain sums written off from 
the Assets of the Local Loans Fund.” 


RevENtE DEPARTMENTS. 


“18. That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £96,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to de- 
fray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1899, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Post Uttice Services, the Expenses of the 
Post Office Savings Banks and Government 
Annuities and Insurances, and the Collection of 
the Post Office Revenue.” 

“19. That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £5,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to de- 
fray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March 1899, for the Salaries and Work- 
ing Expenses of the Post Office Telegraph 
Service.” 


esolutions agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


SEATS FOR SHOP ASSISTANTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till this day. 


COLONIAL SOLICITORS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till this day. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (RAILWAY 
FATALITIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till this day. 


PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE 
OFFICE) BILL. 
Committee deferred till this day. 


House adjourned at Fifteen minutes 
after Twelve of the Clock. 
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Private Bill 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 28th February 1899. 





Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat upon the Woolsack at Four of the 
clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House that the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had laid upon the Table the Cer- 
tificate from the Examiners that the 
further Standing Orders applicable to 
the following Bill have been complied 
with :— 

Street 


Great Grimsby Tramways 


{H.L] 


The same was ordered to lie upon the 


Table. 


MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR 
{PILOTAGE) BILL [H.L.] 
Petition for additional provision, of the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board; to- 
gether with proposed amendments and 
clauses annexed thereto; read, and re- 
ferred to the Examiners. 


GAINSBOROUGH URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL (GAS) BILL [H.L.] 
Petition for additional provision, of 
Gainsborough Urban District Council ; to- 
gether with proposed amendment an- 
nexed thereto ; read, and referred to the 
Examiners, 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH (CARDIFF) 
BILL (H.L.] 
Committed : The Committee to be 


proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


LOUGHBOROUGH AND SHEEPSHED 
RAILWAY BILL [H.L.] 


Committed : The Committee to be 


proposed by the Committee of Selection. 
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MARYPORT HARBOUR BILL [H.L:] 


Committed : The Committee to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


Business. 


LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY BILL [H.L.] 


To be read a second time on Tuesday 
next. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND TOWN 
GAS BILL [H.L.] 


Read the second time. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
BILL [H.L.] 


Read the second time. 


SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
BILL [H.L.] 


tead the second time. 


TRAMWAYS 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE, CLEVEDON, 
AND PORTISHEAD TRAMWAYS COM- 
PANY (LIGHT RAILWAY EXTEN- 
SIONS) BILL [H.L.] 


Read the second time. 


OYSTERMOUTH RAILWAY OR TRAM- 
ROAD BILL [H.L.] 


Read the second time. 


DOUGLAS AND SANQUHAR RAILWAY 
BILL [H.L.] 

The Chairman of Committees inforzaed 
the House, That the promoters do not 
intend to proceed further with the Bill: 
Ordered that the Bill be not further pro- 
ceeded with. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY (AMEND- 
MENT OF LONDON, TILBURY, AND 
SOUTHEND RAILWAY ACT, 1898) 
BILL [H.L.] 

The Chairman of Committees informed 
the House, That the promoters do not 
intend to proceed further with the Bill: 
Ordered that the Bill be not further pro- 
ceeded with. 





VOL. 


LXVITI. 


[Fevrtu Serres.] 


211 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


TRADE REPORTS. 
Miscellaneous Series: Reports on Sub- 
jects of General and Commercial Inte- 
rest: No. 496. Commercial Education 
in Switzerland: Presented (by Com- 
mand), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION. 

Treasury Minute, dated 18th February 
1899, declaring that professional or other 
peculiar qualifications not ordinarily to 
be acquired in the public service are re- 
quired for the due and efficient dis- 
charge of the duties of Professor of 
Botany and of Professor of Geology, 
Royal College of Science, Dublin. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 AND 
1896. 
Order, dated 23rd February 1899, pro- 
hibiting the conveyance of animals by 
the steamship “ Hindustan.” 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES. 

Fourth Annual Report by the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies of the 
proceedings of the Registrars under the 
Building Societies Acts; with an ab- 
stract of the annual accounts and state- 
ments of societies for the year 1898: 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACTS 
AMENDMENT (BYE-LAWS) BILL. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That this House do now resolve itself into 
Committee on this Bill.”—(Zord Monkswell.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Mortzy): My Lords, before 
the House goes into Committee on this 
Bill, I should like to call your Lordships’ 
attention to what will be the effect of the 
Bill. If this Bill becomes law you will 
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part of a drain, in your house without 
sending plans and sections to the sani- 
tary authority of the district. I ven- 
ture to think that that is carrying local 
supervision somewhat far, and to an ex- 
tent which might prove extremely op- 
pressive. In matters concerning the 
connection of individual drains with the 
public sewer, I think you are absolutely 
right in compelling persons to deposit 
plans and sections with the local autho- 
rity, but I do not agree that, where only 
a small alteration to a drain in a house 
is proposed, it” should be necessary to 
send plans and sections to the local 
authority. We know very well what 
local surveyors are. Some may be very 
complacent, while others may be very 
difficult to deal with, and under this Bill 
a very small alteration may involve a 
great deal of difficulty and unnecessary 
expense. I think the Bill ought to go 
before the Standing Committee, where it 
could be examined more minutely than is 
possible in this House. 


Lorp MONKSWELL: My Lords, all 
this was said against the Bill last year, 
and it was sent to the Standing Com- 
mittee. It was well thrashed out in the 
Committee, and certain words were in- 
troduced which I am going to introduce 
to-day, and which we considered suff- 
cient to meet the case. But if the noble 
Earl thinks it necessary that the Bill 
should go to the Standing Committee, I 
will not raise any objection. I might 
mention, however, that these bye-laws 
are subject to the sanction of a Govern- 
ment Department, and might be modi- 
fied by that Department in such a way 
as to meet the objections of the noble 
Earl. 


THe LORD PRIVY SEAL (Viscount 
Cross): Surely there is no hurry in this 
matter. I do not see any reason why 
the Bill should not go to the Standing 
Committee in the ordinary way. 


Lorp MONKSWELL: Last year the 
Government Departments could not 
make up their minds upon it, and it took 
several months for them to give their 
sanction to the Bill, the result being that 
the Bill did not, for want of time, pass 
through the House of Commons. I 
think it is desirable that it should pass: 
your Lordships’ House as soon as pos- 
sible this Session, but if the noble Earl 
wishes it to go to the Standing Com- 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (The Earl 
of Hatspury): My Lords, the Bill ought 
to go to the Standing Committee in the 
ordinary course of things. It is not for 
the noble Earl, the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, to give reasons why it should 
not go to the Standing Committee, be- 
cause that is the ordinary procedure. 
The proper course for the noble Earl to 
take, if he does not think the Bill ought 
to go to the Standing Committee, is to 
show why it should not be so referred. 
This is an uninteresting subject, and I 
am afraid that in consequence a good 
many Bills of this sort have passed with 
examination. From information which 
has come to my knowledge, I am a little 
jealous about this Bill passing your Lord- 
ships’ House without going to the Stand- 
ing Committee. I have every confidence 
in the Government Departments and the 
county councils, under whose control the 
great sewers of the metropolis are 
placed, and I would desire to aid and 
assist them in every way in my power, 
hut I do not think people who desire to 
make very small alterations in the drains 
at their houses should be compelled to 
send plans and _ sections to the local 
authority. I certainly think the Bill 
ought to go to the Standing Committee. 

Lorp MONKSWELL : I do not raise 
any objection to that course being 
adopted, but I thought it was unneces- 
sary as the Bill went before the Standing 
Committee last year, and was thoroughly 
thrashed out by them. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asnsovrne): I understand 
that the noble Lord has introduced the 
Bill without the safeguards which were 
put in it by the Standing Committee last 
year, but that he proposes now to put in 
those safeguards by Amendment. 


Lorpv MONKSWELL: Yes. I wish, 
with your Lordships’ permission, to Move 
Amendments which will make this Bill 
precisely the same as the one which 
passed your Lordships’ House last year. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN : May 
I ask the noble Lord why he introduced 
the Bill this Session in a different shape 
to the one which passed this House last 
Session? Personally, I cannot see the 
use of the Standing Committee if Bills 
are not to be referred to it. Moreover, 
one often hears great exception taken in 
this House to Bills not being submitted 
to the Standing Committee. 
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Lorp MONKSWELL: I do not think 
the noble Earl quite understood me. 
This Bill was submitted to the Standing 
Committee, and fully considered by them 
last year. 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN : It 
ought to be referred to the Standing 
Committee again this year. 


Lorp MONKSWELL: I was under the 
impression, as the Bill was considered 
last year, and certain Amendments made, 
that your Lordships would not desire to 
take up the time of the Standing Com- 
mittee on the matter again this year. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: May I re- 
mind the noble Lord that we are not in. 
Committee, and that he is not entitled to 
speak more than once. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: I 
have not had an answer to my question 
yet. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House resolved itself into Committee. 


Ciavse 1, 
Motion made, and Question proposed—- 


“That Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.”— 
(Lord Monkswell.) 


Tue Earn or CAMPERDOWN : On 
Clause 1, I should like to repeat the 
question which I asked just now— 
namely, why was it that this Bill was in- 
troduced this year in a different form to- 
that in which it passed the Standing 
Committee last year? 


Lorp MONKSWELL: I explained the 
reason when I moved the First Reading 
of this Bill. It was pure inadvertence 
on my part. With regard to the Amend- 
ment which substitutes the Local Go- 
vernment Board for the Home Office as 
the authority to sanction these bye-laws, 
I was not at all sure what course the Go- 
vernment Departments undertook to take. 
It seemed to me more respectful to the 
Departments concerned to let them say 
again this year what their final decision 
was. I did not think it was important 
to insert a provision as to who should be 
the sanctioning authority in respect of 
those byelaws. 


Question put. 


Clause 1 agreed to. 
21H 2 
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“ae 


CLAUSE 


Amendment proposed— 


“Clause 2, page 1, line 17, after (‘ section ’) 
insert (‘except as to alteration of drains in 
case of emergency ’).”—(Lord Monkswell.) 


Lorpv MONKSWELL: My Lords, 
these words which I now propose to add 
to Clause 2 were the words added by the 
Standing Committee last year. 

Question put— 

“‘That these words be here inserted.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Question put— 


“That Clause 2, as amended, stand part’ of 
the Bill.” 


Motion agreed to. 


New clause proposed— 


AMENDMENT OF 18 AND 19 VICT., 
c. 120, FOR PURPOSES OF BYELAWS 
UNDER ACT. 


“3. For the purpose of the byelaws under | 


this Act, and of such byelaws under the 
Metropolis Management Acts as are referred 





Session and Chapter. Short Title. 





| Metropolis 


18 & 19 Vict. c. 120 Manage- 
| ment Act, 1855 

25 & 26 Vict. c. 102 | Metropolis Manage- 
| ment Amendment 
| Act, 1862 
| 
| 

18 & 19 Vict. ¢. 120 | Metropolis Manage- 
| Act, L855 
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to in the Schedule to this Act, section 202 of 
the Metropolis Management Act, 1855, shall 


| be read and have effect as if the Local Go- 
| Vernment Board were therein mentioned in- 


| stead of one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
| taries of State."—(Lord Monkswell.) 


| Lorp MONKSWELL: My Lords, this 
| Clause was put in by the Standing Com- 
|mittee. I am not in the least concerned 
| with the clause, but I am given to under- 
| stand that it is one which has recom- 
| mended itself to the Home Office and 

the Local Government Board. The Ques- 

tion at issue is,"whether the Home Office 
| or the Local Government Board should 
/sanction these byelaws. I move that 
' this clause be inserted. 


Question put— 
“That this Clause he here inserted.” 


_ Motion agreed to. 
| Motion made and Question proposed— 
| “ At the end of the Bill insert the fol- 
| lowing schedule : 


DULE. 


| ‘ , 
| Extent of Transfer of Byelaws. 





' Section 138 of the Act of 1855 and section 8&3 of 
the Act of 1862. Bvyelaws for the guidance, 
direction, and control of vestries and district 

| boards and all other persons in relation to the 

levels, dimensions, construction, alteration, 
maintenance, ventilation, and cleansing of 
sewers, and for securing the proper connection 
and intercommunication of the sewers of the 
several parishes and districts, and their com- 

{ munications with the main sewers vested in 

| the London County Council, and generally for 

| the guidance, direction, and control of vestries 
and district boards in the exercise of their 
powers and duties in relation to sewerage. 


| Section 202.  Byelaws for regulating the 
| material of the pavement and roadway of new 
| Streets and roads, and the dimensions, form. 
| and mode of construction, and the keeping. 
| cleansing, and repairing of the pipes, drains. 
| and other means of communicating with sewers 
| and the traps and apparatus connected there- 
| with. 





Question put. Motion agreed to. 
mittee; and to be printed as amended. 





Bill 


—(Lord Monkswell.) 


re-committed to the Standing Com- 
(No. 14.) 


House adjourned at forty minutes after 
Four of the clock, to Thursday next, 
the 


Ten of 


clock. 


at 


half-past 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 28th February 1899, 


Mr. SPEAKER 
Three of the 


took the chair at 


clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


AND NORTHERN 
BILL. 


Read a second time, and conunnitie 1. 


BELFAST COUNTIES 


MIDLAND RAILWAY BIL. 


Read a second time, and con:niitted. 


BRADFORD 'TRAMWAYS 
IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
(By Order). Second Reading Jefeired 
till Tuesday 14th March. 


AND 


BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE URBAN DIS- 
TR:iCT WATER BILL. 
(By Order). 
committed. 


tead a second time, and 


HORSFORTH URBAN DISTRICT 
CIL (WATER) BILL. 


(By Order). 


committed. 


COUN- 


Read a second time, and 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 
(By Order). Second Reading deferred 
till Thursday 9th March. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 


(Juestion to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.”—(Sir Henry Fowler.) 


*Sm H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton) : 
Mr. Speaker, I have two reasons for my 
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attitude in respect of the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill to-day. The first is that 
I hold, and have held for some time past, 
that one of the greatest and most difficult 
problems with which we have to deal 
in London is the enormous growth of the 
traffic, both pedestrian and vehicular, and, 
as has been pointed out by Sir Walter 
Resant, and other gentlemen, it is a 
question with which the London County 
Council will have to deal, so that we 
may have our streets more able to take 
the traffic with which they are now over- 
burdened. My second reason is this: 
that the Strand Improvement came be- 
fore this House some nine years ago. I 
had the honour of presiding over a 
strong Committee for the consideration 
of this question, and after sitting for 
many days, I venture to say that we 
passed a satisfactory Bill. This Bill, 
however, was abandoned, and _ that 
improvement stood still until the 
year 1897. In the year 1889, when 
this question first came under the 
management of the London , County 
Council, two schemes were brought 
before the Council; one was a scheme 
for the construction of a new street 
from Holborn to the Strand, the other 
a scheme for the widening of the 
Strand by the destruction of Holywe'l 
Street island; but the County Council 
then determined, I have no doubt for 
very good reasons—at all events, I pre- 
sume they, were satisfactory to them- 
selves—that they would postpone the 
construction of the new street from Hol- 
born to the Strand until after the Strand 
Improvement was made. They did not 
submit to Parliament that year any Bill 
for the construction of the new street, but 
they did submit to Parliament a Bill 
for removing the Holyweil Street island, 
and for widening the Strand. It was to 
the Committee of which I have spoken 
that the question of this improvement, 
which I have already mentioned, was 
referred. Just to show the character of 
that Committee, I should like to mention 
that, amongst other gentlemen, it com- 
prised Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. Hanbury, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. Lawson, Lord 
Carmarthen, and Sir Selwyn Ibbotson. 
That Committee had brought before it 
the enormous traffic which then passed 
along the Strand. What the traffic was 
then is but an indication of what it is 
now, and, of course, everybody knows 
that it has enormously increased between 
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1889 and 1899. At that time we had 
evidence before us saying that there were 
between 11,000 and 12,000 vehicles pass- 
ing the point where that improvement 
was to be made in the business part of 
the day, that is from eight in the morn- 
ing until 12 at night. We had then 
clear evidence as to the necessity for 
the improvement of this very narrow 
portion of the Strand. As I rely 
upon that evidence, I venture to trouble 
the House with some of the actual 
measurements, which I consider to be of 
some importance in connection with this 
matter. The width of the' Strand at 
Somerset House is from 76ft. to 104ft., 
including footpaths. I am quoting from 
the evidence of Mr. Alexander Binney, 
as to which, I think the House will agree 
with me, there can ke no question. The 
Strand, at its widest portion—opposite 
the Law Courts—is 113ft. 9in. Now, 
Sir, the portion of the Strand which I 
wish to impress upon the House the 
necessity of being idealt with at once 
is between Surrey Street, Arundel 
Street, and Norfolk Street. At Surrey 
Street the width is 46ft. 10in., at 
Arundel Street it is 44ft., and at Nor- 
folk Street it is 40ft., and that is the 
narrowest point between Charing Cross 
and St. Paul’s, and as a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, so the 
carrying capacity of a street is the 
capacity of its narrowest part. We have, 
therefore, then a sort of Khyber Pass in 
the Strand, reducing it to a width of 
40ft. In connection with this point the 
question was raised of betterment. That 
question was very fully considered by 
the Committee. There was a > large 
‘scheme of betterment, because the pro- 
perty involved extended from the Thames 
Embankment to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and-from the Law Courts to Somerset 
House. The Committee were of opinion 
that the betterment which was then pro- 
posed would not apply to the improve- 
ment, and they thought that the only 
district £0 which it would apply wes 
Holywell Street, on its north side. That 
Bill was abandoned, as I said _ be- 
fore. In the year 1897, the winter be- 
fore last, the County Council came back 
again to Parliament to obtain powers to 
widen the Strand, and the practical 
scheme, which was then brought forward 
in 1897, was the scheme which the Com- 
mittee approved of in 1889: The House 
will note the sad delay of eight years 


Sir H. Fowler. 
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in bringing forward that scheme. 
Under the present system of betterment 
or improvement, which has met with the 
sanction of both Houses of Parliament, it 
requires the improvement area to he 
defined ; the improved area in this case 
is the north side of Holywell Street. 
Having obtained these powers, the Com- 
mittee set to work—I do not know when 
at all events, I have the report before 
me of the Committee, stating that pro- 
gress has been made. There are 98 
owners of property in this district, free- 
holders and leaseholders—I am now 
speaking of the improvement which Par- 
liament sanctioned in 1897. On the Ist 
February, 1899, three purchases, and 
three purchases only, have been com- 
pleted. That was the whole number of 
purchases completed between ’97 and 99. 
In 14 cases terms have been agreed, and 
I suppose we may regard those cases as 
ones in which agreement has practically 
been arrived at. There were 34 cases 
in which negotiations were being carried 
on, and there appear to be 47 cases 
with reference to which practically no 
steps appear to have been taken, or, 
perhaps I should say, none of an effec- 
tive character, and it is for these reasons 
that I am dealing with the Bill at the 
present moment. I do not want my 
Friends to think I am opposing the con- 
struction of this new street from the 
Strand to Holborn. That ought to have 
been made, in my opinion, many years 
ago, and I believe that the County 
Council has selected the best plan 
possible, and that this scheme is of 
paramount importance, and ought to be 
carried out as quickly as possible. All 
I seek to establish is that while one im- 
provement is being made, the other im- 
provement should not be left undone, 
and that the Strand Improvement should 
not be delayed until this new street is 
made. That, in plain English, appears 
to me to be the present intention of the 
Improvements Committee of the London 
County Council. In their report they 
give reasons why they are delaying, be- 
cause they say in that report that the 
property on the north side of Holywell 
Street will become enhanced in value, 
and it will therefore be better not to 
arrange for the demolition of the Holy- 
well Street block, and that, therefore, it 
would be impossible to press forward 
the improvement plan—that is, as to the 
widening of the Strand. [Cheers.] My 
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honourable Friend behind me _ cheers 
that statement, but it appears to me to 
be one of the most extraordinary reasons 
to be given for the improvement which 
now proposed to take place. 
The law requires that immediately 
after an Act is passed the Coun- 
cil or the Local Government Board 
shall, on the application of the owners, 
appoint an independent ‘valuer, and he 
has to make at once a valuation of what 
the property, in his opinion, is worth, 
totally irrespective of any enhanced 
value that may arise in consequence of 
the improvement, and that is called the 
initial valuation ; that is to say, the value 
of the land and the value of the build- 
ings, exclusive of any increased value 
that may arise from the improvement. 
Then the improvement goes on, and 
when it is completed and finally wound 
up, then, not before the expiration of 
one year, and before the expiration of 
three years, the Council must assess the 
charge for improvement; that is to say, 
it must fix the assessment which it is 
proposed to place upon the property in 
consequence of the improvement. Well, 
1 want the House to see that that is con- 
fined exclusively to the improvement 
area. In this instance the improved 
area is simply the north side of Holy- 
well Street. An argument of the County 
Council is this: do not pull down the 
south side of Holywell Street, because 
if you do you will increase the value 
of the north side of Holywell Street- 
I ask honourable Members to appreciate 
the strength of that reasoning. That 
might have been an _ argument 
against bringing in the Strand im- 
provement at all—it might have 
been an argument for postponing it, and 
for saying we won't take away that 
island until we have made it quite clear 
where our new street is to be. But the 
Act is passed, and you are bound to take 
at away, and you cannot escape from 
that—you cannot avoid it. Do you 
think any arbitrator would not have his 
attention called to the fact that the im- 
provement must take place, that it 
would take place, and that the County 
Council themselves have already made 
an initial valuation, which recognises 
that they were going to claim a charge 
in respect of that improvement? It 
seems to me almost like a nursery tale 
to pretend that there would be no im- 
provement. The property would. have 


is 
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to be bought, and the Council, I think, 
will be entitled to charge the improve- 
ment value in respect of the new im- 
provement ; and it will be a very simple 
matter to adjust between the owners of 
property and the Council as to what is 
to be the real charge on the additional 
value. These are small matters of 
detail, which have very little practical 
bearing upon a question of a great im- 
provement of this sort, which is to cost 
somewhere between four and _ five 
millions. The enhanced value, even 
if it arises, will be small in reference to 
the tumble-down property on the north 
side of Holywell Street, and in the 
meantime this improvement, which is 
wanted so much, is at a standstill until 
all these preliminary proceedings have 
been gone through. I would ask the 
House, what has the Commissioner of 
Works done with reference to the Parlia- 
ment Street Improvement? It is not two 
years since this House sanctioned the 
great Whitehall improvement, and now 
the property is pulled down, and the 
ground is being rapidly cleared. 


*Mr. BURNS (Battersea): 
Government property. 


*Sin H. FOWLER: I beg pardon, only 
a portion. Very large sums of money have 
been paid in respect of that property, 
and the property is pulled down. The 
Commissioner of Works has paid large 
sums in settlement of claims, but the real 
point is this: Are you to delay this 
great Strand improvement for reasons 
which, I think, are of no practical ad- 
vantage whatever? A _ statement has 
been circulated with the Votes this 
morning. I do not know whether there 
is any responsibility attached to that 
statement, but I will call the at- 
tention of the House to it, and I think 
that will show some good reason for my 
being anxious that this improvement 
should be carried out. A paragraph of 
the statement says— 


Improvements Bill. 


That is 


“It is hoped by the Council that before the 
end of the present year, possibly next 
autumn, it may be practicable to proceed with 
the demolition of the houses between Holywell 
Street and the Strand, and that the widening 
authorised by the Act of 1897 may be com- 
pleted within three years from the passing of 
the Act—that is, in the autumn of 1900, in- 
stead of 1902, as allowed by the Act.” 


That is not a very encouraging reason 
for the House to suspend its action, and 
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not to enforce the completion of this 


great metropolitan improvement. 
sorry to have detained the House 
so long. I have no hostility to the Lon- 
don County Council improvement, nor 
to this Bill. I do not want to take any 
steps to interfere with the prospect of 
that Bill, or in any way to hamper my 
Friends who represent the London 
County Council, and if the responsible 
members of the London County 
Council in this House will give 
to the House an undertaking that 
they will proceed with all practical 
speed to carry out this improvement, 
then my object will be attained. I have 
no wish nor desire to assume any hos- 
tility to the London County Council; I 
do not wish to interfere with the carry- 
ing out of their improvements. This is 
a great metropolitan improvement, the 
need of which is obvious to every man 
and to every person who goes along the 
Strand, whether as a_ pedestrian or 
otherwise. But this improvement was 
sanctioned by Parliament in 1897, and I 
say there has been too much delay. 
Thirty years elapsed since it was first 
proposed before Parliamentary sanction 
was obtained; and I think that, having 
obtained that sanction two years ago, we 
are not asking too much in wishing 
that improvement to be proceeded with 
with as little delay as possible. 


I am 


Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) formally seconded the Motion. 


Mr. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton): 
I find some difficulty in  ascertain- 
ing exactly the point of the right 
honourable Gentleman’s objection to the 
Second Reading of this very important 
Bill. He is not opposed to the Bill, and 
yet he has moved its formal rejection. 
That may be a proceeding which is intel- 
ligible in the House, but it is hardly 
intelligible to the public generally. 
What is the point that we are consider- 
ing! The right honourable Gentleman 
says that we are not proceeding fast 
enough with the Strand Improvement, 
and that is what his objection comes to. 
Now, that should have really, surely, 
been brought forward by Counsel before 
the Committee, in order to obtain the 
Strand Improvement, in order to shorten 
the period of three years which has been 
given to us to acquire the’ property 
and of five years which has been given 

Sir H. Fouler, 
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to complete the improvement. To make 
it quite plain, three years is the period 
which has been given by Parliament for 
the purchase and five years is the period 
which has been given for completing the 
improvement. We have lost no time in 
any way in proceeding with all the neces- 
sary steps in connection with better- 
ment and otherwise in order that the 
work may be completed as soon as pos- 
sible, and I have every reason to expect, 
as was stated in this document sent 
round on behalf of the Bill— 


“it may be practicable to proceed with the 
demolition of the houses between Holywell 
Street and the Strand in the next autumn.” 


Then the right honourable Gentle- 
man desired us to say when we 
shall do it. How can we say that when 
houses have not yet been acquired be- 
tween the Strand and Holywell Street? 
We have many negotiations to go 
through ; we have large and important 
arrangements to make, and we are pro- 
ceeding with all possible speed, and we 
really hope that the improvement may 
be absolutely completed by the three 
years, or very soon after the three years 
are up, or two years shorter than Parlia- 
ment allowed us. What more can we 
do? It seems to me to be a very curious 
thing to alter, or endeavour to alter, 
the Act of Parliament upon which the 
Strand Improvement is based in another 
Act of Parliament which might deal 
with an improvement which abuts on the 
Strand Improvement, which is an im- 
provement which extends in many direc- 
tions. The improvement we now under- 
take is in itself one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, improvements that has 
ever been undertaken in London. We have 
split it from the Strand Improvement, 
and we have acted very wisely, because 
by carrying out the two «rrangements by 
separate Bills we have been able to save 
something like from half a million to 
three-quarters of a million of money— 
that is the amount extra which we 
should have expended if we had gone 
forward by one Bill. That was one of 
the reasons which impelled the London 
County Council to undertake this specific 
improvement which we are doing just 
now. It is well known that the London 
County Council has been very averse to 
undertaking large improvements while 
the incidence of the rates remained as 
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it is now. It will also be well known to 
the House that the improvement which 
we have before us now has the practically 
unanimous, or nearly the unanimous, 
support of all the parties in the London 
County Council, because it embodies that 
character of improvement which sweeps 
away insanitary property, and which 
has so many contingent advantages, that 
those who feel strongly that there 
should be a better adjustment of charge 
upon occupier and owner feel that in 
the present circumstances they might 
reasonably waive their opposition. Now, 
Sir, let us look at the point that the 
right honourable Gentleman makes 
a great deal of. He read an 
extract from the Report of the 
Committee, which was placed before 
the County Council on 17th February 
this year, but I want to go back to the 
dth July, when this matter was first of 
all brought before the London County 
Council, and was one of the reasons that 
induced the County Council not to delay 
this second important improvement, and 
to go on with it in the present year. 
We had received from our valuer a re- 
port which pointed out that a most im- 
portant feature of the case was that 
the widening of the Strand by the re- 
moval of the Holywell Street island 
would add considerably to the value of 
the circumjacent properties required for 
the new street, unless powers were 
sought in the present Session, so that 
they might be obtained before the re- 
moval of the Holywell Street island. 
There is no obligation for us to remove 
that until three years have elapsed for 
the passing of the first Act, but, not- 
withstanding that we have no obligation, 
we are not delaying the matter. I really 
submit to the House that the only effect 
of the right honourable Gentleman’s sug- 
gestion that we should go on with the 
Strand Improvement immediately would 
be that we should be obliged immedi- 
ately to remove property which we 
have not yet acquired—which we are in 
the process of acquiring as quickly as 
possible. It would also oblige us of 
necessity, and by the pledge of this 
House, to remove the buildings between 
the Strand and Holywell Street at once, 
and by that means to give an increased 
value to certain properties which we 
think we had better, in the interests of 
the town, acquire in our own way, and 
subject to the provisions of the Act of 
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Parliament. I cannot, under these cir- 
cumstances, give any pledge whatever 
to the right honourable Gentleman fur- 
ther than what I have said. I am sure 
that I have the House with me when I 
say that we stand upon the Bill we have 
already got in reference to the Strand 
Improvement, and which we think will 
be for the best interests of the great 
improvement of London which will be 
brought about thereby, and for the best 
interests of the ratepayers whom we 
have to protect. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I quite concur with the remarks of 
the honourable Member who has just sat 
down, the Member for the Hoxton Divi- 
sion, that all people throughout the length 
and breadth of the country will agree 
with the honourable Member that it, is 
advisable to leave the London County 
Council to have the full administration 
of this matter, and to have full power 
to carry it out in the best wav they can 
for the benefit of the authorities and for 
the benefit of London. This, as has been 
stated by the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton, 
is not a question that has come re- 
cently before London or this House. 
This question of the improvement of 
the Strand—the widening of the Strand 


and the inter-communication between 
these great thoroughfares—has been 


mooted for nearly 30 years, and it is 
our duty to endeavour to do all we can 
to endeavour to bring that improvement 
about as speedily as possible. The 
London County Council have very care- 
fully considered this matter, and they 
have made what I conceive to be @ 
very excellent and admirable improve- 
ment, and I sincerely hope that this 
House will carry out in its integrity the 
proposal of the London County Counci', 
and reject the suggestion of the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton. 


*Mr. BURNS: It is only right 
that the House of Commons should 
know the elementary facts, as re- 
gards the action of the London County 
Council, of the widening of the Strand 
and of the Holborn scheme. The Motion 
of the right honourable Gentleman is, in 
my opinion, more or less of an obstruc- 
tive character, and is one which might 
lead to great. delay and unnecessary ex- 
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travagance. It is not necessary in a 
Debate of this description to go into the 
question of betterment and the question 
of taxation, which have been referred to. 
In 1897 the London County Council, with 
practical unanimity, came to the House 
of Commons and asked it to pass a Bill 
which is known as the Strand Improve- 
ment Bill. On that occasion this House 
gave a maximum period of five years to 
carry out the improvement, and a maxi- 
mum period of three years within which 
to acquire the property. The point 
that I want to deal with here is this—is 
there any argument which has been ad- 
duced this afternoon to show that the 
Council has been dilatory in carrying 
out the mandate of the House of Com- 
mons? I say no argument has been 
adduced, and no evidence can be pro- 
duced in that direction. On the con- 
trary, if there has been an improvement 
in London over which the  Lon- 


don County Council has shown 
a most commendable dispatch it 
has been in connection with ‘this 
Strand Improvement. Whilst we have 
been proceeding with economical dis- 


patch in that direction, we have brought 
on a much larger improvement, namely, 
the improvement known as the inter- 
communication between Holborn and the 
Strand ; that is to say, we have found it 
possible to kill two birds with one stone, 
to carry out the Strand Improvement 
with the making of a new thoroughfare 
between these two great main arteries 
without enhancing the price which is to 
be paid, and we come here to say that by 
a Motion of the kind which the right 
honourable Gentleman has made 
this afternoon there is a possibility of 
that price being considerably enhanced. 
We say that the Motion will not facili- 
tate the Strand Improvement a single 
day or a single minute, but we do say 
this—that the real charge of the right 
honourable Gentleman is that we have 
been unduly anxious for the ratepayers’ 
interests. Asa rule, that is not a charge 
which is brought* against the London 
County Council, and, as this is the first 
time that we have been guilty of that 
virtue, it ought rather to count for right- 
eousness than against us. The second 
allegation is that the London County 
Council is not doing this class of work 
quite so quickly as the Government has 
done it. That in no sense is true. 
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the honour of being selected by both 
Governments on the Sites Committee, 
and asa member of the Sites Committee, 
I have had the pleasure of working with 
the First Commissioner of Works in the 
excellent improvement that he has car- 
ried out—excellent in every sense of the 
word, and admittedly excellent by all of 
us. The right honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton is rather 
wrong in his facts, for this reason—that 
twelve months only have expired out of 
the three and five years respectively 
granted to us for the Strand Improve- 
ment and purchase. On the other 
hand, of the Parliament Street block 60 
per cent. was Government property, and 
yet, notwithstanding that, it has taken 
nearly four years to bring about that 
very useful and beautiful improvement. 
Everyone in London knows how difficult 
it is to acquire property for public im- 
provements. It takes an extraordinary 
length of time. It has been so with the 
Government in connection with Parlia- 
ment Street, and it has been so with the 
London County Council in connection 
with the Strand Improvement. The 
right honourable Gentleman is fearful 
lest we should delay the improvement of 
London traffic. We all know, to our 
sorrow perhaps, that the question of 
London traffic is a question which must 
be dealt with at once, but it is rather 
curious to think that the very best Bili 
which has been introduced by the Lon- 
don County Council to effectively remove 
congestion in London’s most crowded 
streets should meet with a more or less 
obstructive Motion of this description. I 
trust that the House will allow us to go 
on with the Strand Improvement as 
quickly as we can, and I trust that the 
House will allow us to make it as part of 
a vast improvement scheme, and I can 
assure the right honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton, as he 
has expressed a desire not to press his 
Motion to a Division, if a guarantee is 
required that we mean business, I can 
assure him that the valuer has doubled 
his staff, and that the London County 
Council is unanimous on this point, that 
the Strand block must come down as 
quickly as it possibly can be secured. 
The guarantee that the right honourable 
Gentleman seeks can be given, because 
we are in earnest in this matter, but the 
worst thing that can happen with the 





Well, Sir, I happen to have had 
Mr. Burns. 


future improvement of London streets 
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would be for the right honourable Gen- 
tleman to establish a dangerous prece- 
dent, and induce the House to adopt 
his Motion. If that Motion is 
adopted, then every property owner who 
wants the price of an improvement un- 
duly enhanced will only suggest to his 
local Member that he is to put a Motion 
down of this character, and up goes the 
price of property. Then the improve- 
ment will be delayed, and the ratepayers 
will have to pay more than they reason- 
ably ought to pay. I can assure the 
House of Commons that both Moderates 
and Progressives are unanimous in 
believing in the advisability of carrying 
out this scheme at once. We want a 
big street from Euston Station, through 
Holborn to the Strand, the remoyal of 
the Strand Island, and probably another 
new bridge, a few years hence, east of 
Somerset House. 


*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) : I can 
assure the House of Commons that the 
London County Council, which is almost 
as divided in opinion as perhaps the 
House of Commons itself, has practically 
an almost absolute unanimity of opinion 
upon this subject. Nobody can doubt 
the right honourable Gentleman when he 
says that he has no prejudice against 
this Bill. The right honourable Gentle- 
man says there are two reasons for the 
Motion (which I hope is only a formal 
Motion) which he has moved. He is 
concerned about the great congestion of 
vehicular traftic throughout one of the 
great arteries of London, and although he 
is impressed with the necessity of deal- 
ing with that, he submits a Motion 
which would have the effect of delaying 
an improvement designed to repair the 
great and crying evil from which 
London suffers. The methods which 
the London County Council have 
adopted of bringing in these two 
improvements by means of separate 
Bills will enable them to go more eco- 
nomically to work. That is our sole reason 
for acting as we have done. I should say 
that of all the gentlemen in the world 
the right honourable Gentleman opposite 
is the last man that I should have ex- 
pected to censure the London County 
Council, because we are not desirous our- 
selves of permanently enhancing the 
value of the, property we want to acquire. 
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I see that the right honourable Gentle- 
man smiles at what I say. 


*Sir H. FOWLER : I was not smiling 
at you. 


*Mr. COHEN : I hope not. The atti- 
tude of the right honourable Gentleman 
towards this question is illogical. The 
London County Council does not want to 
delay these improvements, but it does 
not want, and it will not create, the en- 
hancement of the property which it must 
and will acquire on reasonable terms. 
I will not conceal that I thirik the Lon- 
don County Council is greatly responsible 
for the delay from 1889 to 1897 in the 
carrying out of this improvement. I am 
not going to argue that now; that can 
be done in Spring Gardens ; but, at any 
rate, for once we have an unanimity 
which is calculated to contribute to the 
removal of one of the greatest griev- 
ances which it .is universally acknow- 
ledged London suffers from, and I hope 
that by an overwhelming majority the 
House will approve of the action of the 
London County Council. 


Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. J. W. Lowrusr, Cumberland, Pen- 
rith): May I suggest to the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman that he has gained 
his object so far as he could expect to do 
so. I am sure that he does not wish to 
defeat or delay this Bill, and if he was 
not convinced of it before, he will pro- 
bably be .convinced by now that the 
House is unanimous in approving of the 
proposals which the London County 
Council has placed before the House. The 
only fault which the right honourable 
Gentleman finds with the London County 
Council is that they are not going fast 
enough with the scheme for which they 
already have powers. But I think he 
can hardly persuade the House to alter 
the Act of 1897, which gave the London 
County Council power to widen the 
streets. It may have been right or it may 
have been wrong to give the County 
Council the latitude which that Act did ; 
but Parliament evidently thought that it 
was only fair to the London County 
Council that they should have till next 
year for the purchase of the property, 
and another two years for the accomplish- 
ment of the work, and I think the right 
honourable Gentleman will find it very 
difficult indeed to persuade Parliament 
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at this time to alter an Act which so 
short time ago was passed. Therefore, 
under these circumstances, I think it is 
only reasonable that the County Council 
‘should have a latitude up to the dates 
given by Parliament for dealing with the 
properties which they are bound to ac- 
quire for carrying this work out; and 
as we are all agreed upon the desirable- 
ness of passing the Bill now before us, 
I venture to suggest to the right honour- 
able Gentleman that we might now close 
the discussion, and that he might with- 
draw his opposition. 


- *Sir H. FOWLER: The right honour- 
able Gentleman has very accurately ex- 
pressed my views upon this question. 
But with reference to the remark of the 
honourable Member for Battersea, to 
charge me with attempting to ob- 
structively oppose the Bill, or delay it, 
is an absolutely unfounded charge, and 
I think I repudiated any such suggestions 
more than once in my speech. This is 
not only the proper way of raising this 
question, but it is the only opportunity 
that I should have, owing to the forms of 
the House. I am quite satisfied with the 
statement of my honourable Friend the 
Member for Battersea, and I rely upon 
that statement. I feel that all I desired 
to have done has been done. Public at- 
tention has been called to the matter, 
and I have no desire to press it any fur- 
ther, and I therefore, Sir, beg leave of 
the House to withdraw my Motion. 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


BELFAST WATER BILL. 
(By Order). 


committed. 


Read a second time, and 


BARRY RAILWAY BILL. 
(By Order). 


committed. 


Read a second time, and 


SOUTH EASTERN AND LONDON, CHAT. 
HAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY COM- 
PANIES (NEW LINES) BILL. 

(By Order). Second Reading deferred 
till Tuesday, 9th March. 


{COMMONS} 
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MIDLAND AND SOUTH WESTERN 

JUNCTION RAILWAY BILL. 
Ordered, That Standing Order 235 be 
suspended, and that the Bill be now read 
a second time.—(Dr. Farquharson.) 





Bill accordingly read a second time, 
and committed. 


PETITIONS. 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN BILL. 


Petitions in favour;—From Wool- 
wich ; — Hayle ; — Ossett ;—Sutton - in- 


Ashfield; — Illogan; -——- Witham ;— 
Halifax ; — Tufnell Park ; — Newport 
(Salop); — Redhill; —- Penrith; — 
Hastings; — Newport (Essex) ;—Ches- 


ter ; — Brighton ; — Hull; — Bolton; 
—Bath ; — Manchester ; — Winchfield ; 
—Stroud ;—and, Maidstone ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


INEBRIATES ACT, 1898. 
Petition from Pendleton, for alter- 
ation of Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


POOR LAW RELIEF 
MENT). 
Petition from Maldon, for alteration 


of Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


(DISFRANCHISE- 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION 
CIPAL TRADING). 
Petitions for inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee; — From Barrow-in-Furness ;— 
Hull ;—and Neweastle-on-Tyne; to lie 
upon the Table. 


(MUNI- 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS 
BILL. 
Petition from York, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


AMENDMENT 





Mr. J. W. Lowther. 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAYS BILL. 

Petitions in favour ;—From Chelten- 
ham; — Leytonstone (twenty) ;—Bed- 
ford (two); — Lower Broughton ;— 
Braintree ; —— Droitwich ; — Manches- 
ter; — North Shields ; — Upton Cross ; 
—York ; — Bedford ;—Stratford (four) ; 
—Forest Gate ; — Eastington ; — Dar- 
lington (two); — Little Ealing ;—and, 
Blackpool ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS TO 
CHILDREN. 
Petition from Wimborne and Cran- 
borne, for alteration of Law ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


UNION AND PAROCHIAL APPOINT- 
MENTS (ELIGIBILITY OF WOMEN). 
Petition from Cardigan, for legisla- 

tion; to lie upon the Table. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Petition from David Johnstone, 
against ; to lie upon the Table. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 
Petitions for repeal;—-From Ponty- 
pridd ;—and, Wallingford; to lie upon 
the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 
AND 1896. 

Copy presented,—of an Order dated 
23rd February 1899, prohibiting the con- 
veyance of Animals by the Steamship 


“ Hindustan” (by Act); to lie upon the 
Table. 


UNIVERSITY OF SCOTLAND. 


Copy presented,—of Annual Statistical 
Report by the University Court of the 
University of Glasgow for 1897-8 (by 
Act); to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 
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EMIGRATION STATISTICS (IRELAND). 

Copy presented—of Emigration Sta- 
tistics of Ireland for the year 1898 (by 
Command); to lie upon the Table. 


Sworn, 


ULSTER CANAL (TRANSFER). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 14th February, Mr. O'Connor] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


SCHOOL BOARD (LONDON). 

Copy ordered, 

“Of Correspondence with the London County 
Council and the School Board for London 
with reference to the recognition of the former 
under Clause VII. of the Science and Art 
Directory, together with a Copy of the 
Memorial of the School Board to the Lord 
President of the Council, asking him not to 


assent to the application of the London 
County Council.”—(Mr Charles Morley.) 


PAPER LAID ON THE TABLE BY 
THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 
BUILDING SOCIETIES. 

Copy of Fourth Annual Report by the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies of 
the proceedings of the Registrars under 
the Building Societies Acts, ete. (by 

Act); to be printed. (No. 77.) 


NEW WRIT. 

For the County of Norfolk (Northern 
Division,—in the room of Herbert Hardy 
Cozens-Hardy, esquire, Q.C., a Justice 
of the High Court—(Mr. William 
M Arthur.) 


NEW MEMBER SWORN, 
Charles Mackinnon Douglas, esyuire, 
for the County of Lanark (North-Western 
Division). 
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SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES) 
(LAW AND TRADE). 

Mr. Halsey reported from the Com- 
mittee of Selection: That they had 
nominated the following Members to 
serve on the Standing Committee for the 
consideration of all Bills relating to Law, 
and Courts of Justice, and Legal Pro- 
cedure which may, by Order of the 
House, be committed to such Standing 
Committee :—Mr. Asquith, Mr. Atherley- 
Jones, Mr. Atkinson, Mr. J. B. Balfour, 
Mr. Barlow, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Dunbar 
Barton, Mr. Beach, Mr. Butcher, Mr. 
Carew, Mr. Coghill, Dr. Commins, Mr. 
Radcliffe Cooke, Viscount Cranborne, 
Mr. Cripps, Mr. Bromley Davenport, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Tatton 
Egerton, Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Samuel 
Evans, Sir George Fardell, Mr. Flynn, Mr. 
Lewis Fry, Mr. Sydney Gedge, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Sir Frederick Godson, Mr. Gould- 
ing, Mr. Graham, Mr. H. D. Greene, Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Helder, 
Mr. Hemphill, Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. 
Hobhouse, Sir John Jenkins, Mr. John- 
son-Ferguson, Mr. Lees Knowles, Mr. W. 
F, Lawrence, Sir Joseph Leese, Mr. 
Loder, Mr. A. K. Loyd, Mr. MacNeill, 
Sir- Henry -Meysey-Thompson, Colonel 
Milward, Mr. Monk, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, 
Mr. Mount, Mr. Graham Murray, Captain 
se Mr. Pickersgill, Sir Francis Powell, 
Colonel Pry ce-Jones, Mr. John Redmond, 
Sir Robert Reid, Secretary Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, Mr. Bryn Roberts, Sir 
Andrew Scoble, Mr. Parker Smith, Mr. 
Solicitor General, Mr. Ernest Spencer, 
Mr. Stevenson, Sir Howard Vincent, Mr. 
Robert Wallace (Perth), Mr. Warr, Sir 
James Woodhouse, and Mr. Woods. 


Mr. Halsey further reported from the 
Committee of Selection; That they had 
added to the Standing Committee on 
Law and Courts of Justice and Legal 
Procedure the following 15 Members in 
respect of the Public Libraries (Scot- 
land) Acts Amendment  Bill:—Mr. 
Birrell, Mr. Buchanan, Sir Charles 
Cameron, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Lord 
Dalkeith, Mr. Hedderwick, Mr. Hozier, 
Mr. Lecky, Sir John Leng, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Mr. 
Edmund Robertson, Mr. Rutherford, Mr. 
Shaw-Stewart, and Mr. Souttar. 


Mr. Halsey further reported from the 
Committee of Selection; That they had 


nominated the following Members to 
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serve on the Standing Committee for the 
consideration of all Bills relating to 
Trade (including Agriculture and Fish- 
ing), Shipping, and Manufacture : —Mr. 
Ascroft, Mr. Attorney-General, Mr. 
Baird, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Beckett, Mr. 
Broadhurst, Mr. Bryce, Mr. John Burns, 
Mr. Burt, Sir Charles Cayzer, Mr. Chan- 
ning, Mr. Cohen, Mr. Collery, Mr. Jesse 
Collings, Sir John Colomb, Sir Charles 
Dalrymple, Mr. Daly, Mr. Davitt, Mr. 
Doughty, Mr. Duckworth, Sir Robert 
Penrose Fitz-Gerald, Sir Henry Fowler, 
Mr. Gilliat, Sir Edward Gourley, Sir 
Reginald Hanson, Mr. Harringtoh, Sir 
Alfred Hickman, Sir Edward Hill, Sir 
William Houldsworth, Major Jameson, 
Mr. Jeffreys, Sir James Joicey, Mr. Kemp, 
Sir Thomas Lea, Sir Elliott Lees, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, Mr. Walter Long, Colonel 
Long, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Maclean, 
Dr. MacDonnell, Sir Samuel Montagu, 
Mr. Charles Morley, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Mr. Oldroyd, Mr. Parkes, Mr. Pro- 
vand, Sir James Rankin, Mr. Renshaw, 
Sir Thomas Richardson, Mr. Ritchie, Sir 
Albert Rollit, Mr. Round, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. Thomas 
Shaw, Mr. T. H. Sidebottom, Mr. 
Samuel Smith, Mr. Strachey, Mr. Ten- 
nant, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Tully, Mr. R. 
G. Webster, Mr. George Whiteley, Mr. 
John Wilson (Durham), Mr. John Wilson 
(Falkirk), Mr. Wolff, and Mr. Young. 


Reports to lie upon the Table. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Resolutions reported from the Com- 
mittee— 


“1. That, in the case of the Lancashire 
Electric Power Petition, the St: mn ling Orders 
ought not to be dispensed with.” 


“2. That, in the case of the Leicestershire 
and Warwickshire Electric Supply Petition, 
the Standing Orders ought not to be dispensed 
with.” 

‘3. That, in the case of the South Lanca 
shes and Cheshire Electricity Company Peti- 
tion, the Standing Orders ought not to be 
dispensed with.” 


Reports to lie upon the Table. 
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NEW BILLS. 


BAKEHOUSES BILL. 

“To restrict the Hours of Labour in 
Bakehouses to 48 per week,” presented, 
and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday 22nd May, 
and to be printed, (Bill 102.) 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT (1897) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 

“To amend the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1897,” presented, and read the 
tirst time; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday 29th March, and to be 


printed, (Bill 103.) 
GROCERS’ LICENCES (SCOTLAND) 
ABOLITION BILL. 
“To abolish Dealers’ or Grocers’ 


Licences in Scotland,’ presented, and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Wednesday 3rd May, and to 
be printed, (Bill 104.) 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES SERVANTS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 

* To extend the provisions of the Poor 
Law Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1896, 
to the Officers and Servants of other 
Local Authorities,” presented, and read 
the first time ; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday 15th March, and to be 
printed, (Bill 105.) 


BOARD ELECTORATE 
LAND) BILL. 

“To admit to the School Board Elec- 
iorate in Scotland all persons entitled 
to vote for the County Council election,” 
presented, and read the first time ; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday 8th 
March, and to be printed. (Bill 106.) 


SCHOOL (SCOT- 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1888) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

“To amend the Local Government 
Act, 1888,” presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Monday 13th March, and to be printed. 
(Bill 107.) 
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SCHOOL BOARD CONFERENCES 


(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


“To provide for expenses incurred by 
School Boards in Scotland in relation to 
School Board Conferences,” presented, 
and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday 13th March, 
and to be printed. (Bill 108.) 


TEMPERANCE REFORM (THREEFOLD 
OPTION) (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


“To effect direct local control of the 
Liquor Traffic in Scotland, and other 
Temperance Reforms,” presented, and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Wednesday 3rd May, and to 
be printed. (Bill 109.) 


BUILDING FEUS AND LEASES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

“To amend the Law relating to Feus 
and Leases for Building in Scotland,” 
presented, and read the first time ; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday 8th 
March, and to be printed. (Bill 110.) 


QUESTIONS. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 

Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
it would be possible to give a Return 
showing in how many cases to which the 
Compensation Act applies the workman 
has preferred to proceed under the 
Employers’ Liability Act! 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Jesse Coxiuines, Birmingham, Bordes- 
ley): The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department proposes to lay on the 
Table very soon a Return showing the 
number of cases decided during the year 
1898 under both the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and the Employers’ 
Liability Act. The Return will dis- 
tinguish the employments in which the 
cases occurred, so as to show which come 
under the Compensation Act and which 
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do not, but it will not show for 1898 in 
what cases the workman preferred to pro- 
ceed under the Employers’ Liability Act, 
because most of the accidents will have 
occurred before the Ist day of July last, 
and the workman will have had no option. 
Future Returns, however, will give this 
information. 


3rpv BATTALION SEAFORTH 
HIGHLANDERS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether he is aware that, 
although the depét of the 3rd Battalion 
Seaforth Highlanders (Ross-shire Militia) 
is nominally at Dingwall, the Militia staff 
is actually. quartered at Fort George, on 
account of the insufficiency of accom- 
modation at Dingwall; and, will he con- 
sider the expediency of making such 
arrangements as will admit of the staff 
being accommodated at Dingwall, so that 
the staff for each regiment may be located 
in the county in which the regiment was 
originally raised ? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe. 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.): The arms 
and clothing of the battalion referred to 
were transferred in 1867, with the con- 
currence of.the county authorities, to 
Fort George, where the. battalion is 

trained. The larger portion of the 
* permanent staff is stationed at Dingwall ; 
but the character of the existing build- 
ings and the sanitary state of the 
surroundings render it undesirable to pro- 
vide further accommodation there. 


INSANITATION ON THE CULLODEN 
ESTATE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether he is aware that a 
farmhouse on the Culloden Estate at 
Leanaig, Conon, Ross-shire, which was 
recently condemned by the medical 
officer of health and sanitary inspector, 
on the ground that it was impregnated 
with germs of typhoid fever, was sub- 
sequently converted into dwellings for 
farm servants; and will he state what 
steps, if any, were taken to place the 
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house in a sanitary condition prior to its 
occupation ? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GrauamM Mcrray, Buteshire): I am in- 


formed by the Local Government Board’ 


that Dr. Bruce, County Medical Officer, 
and Mr. Mackenzie, County Sanitary In- 
spector of Ross-shire, report jointly to the 
Board, as follows :— 


“The lLeanaig Farmhouse was never 
formally condemned by Mid-Ross_ Local 
Anthority. 


On inspection by us, the owner 
was advised of the necessity for taking 
stringent measures to eradicate the infection 
which persisted in clinging to the premises. 
Accordingly, the house was evacuated and 
completely gutted, the internal soil was re- 
moved, and the ground wall, ete., were 
thoroughly disinfected. The plaster work was 
throughout entirely renewed, and it and the 
wood work were freshly painted. New floor- 
ing was laid down—everything was done to 
our satisfaction.” 


As a matter of fact, the house as re- 
stored remains still unoccupied. 


COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) ACT, 1890. 

Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been drawn to the General Annual 
Reports of the Board of Trade, under 
section 29 of the Companies (Winding- 
up) Act, 1890, where under the heading 
“Amount of Company Insolvency ’ 
there are given particulars of the 
number of cases in which winding- 
up proceedings were commenced 
during the year, and a comparison 
is instituted as to the proportion 
between new companies registered and 
the number of abortive or liquidating 
companies ; whether he is aware that in 
the figures given of companies winding-up 
are included those of companies 
liquidated for the purposes of recon- 
structing or amalgamating prosperous 
business ; and whether he will take steps 
to alter the form of the Return so that it 
may give a more accurate indication of 
the real facts of the case ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Riven, Croydon): 
The particulars referred to relate both to 
new companies added to the Register, and 
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to old companies removed from it and 
include under both heads cases of recon- 
struction and amalgamation, where these 
involve the winding-up of an existing 
company and the formation of a new one. 
There are no means of distinguishing be- 
tween prosperous and non-prosperous 
companies. But I am_ considering 
whether any steps can be taken for the 
purpose of obtaining fuller information 
regarding the actual amount of losses in- 
volved in liquidating companies. 


SHEEP STEALING IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he will state the names cf 
the persons constituting the Commis- 
sion appointed about two years ago to 
inquire into alleged sheep stealing in 
the Highlands, and will he say the num- 
ber of meetings held; and, have the 
Commissioners yet made a report; and, 
if so, will it be issued to Members of 
this House? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The names 
of the Committee referred to by the 
honourable Member are Mr. Robertson, 
Chairman, Sir Jacob Wilson, and Mr. 
Alexander McHardy. The Committee 
submitted their report some time ago, 
but the Secretary for Scotland does not 
propose to present it to Parliament, 
as he considers that no useful purpose 
‘would be served by its circulation in 
that manner, and possibly the infor- 
mation contained in it might enable 
dishonest persons to evade detection 
with greater ease than is now the case. 


TOBACCO TRADE IN SCOTLAND. 
Sr J. LENG (Dundee): I 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that much dissatis- 
faction exists in Scotland, amongst both 
the retailers and consumers of tobacco, 
that the manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers have appropriated to themselves 
the entire pecuniary benefit of the re- 
duction of the duty last year; and, if 
he can state to what extent the price 
has been lowered to consumers in other 
parts of the Kingdom? 


bee 
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Tue CHANCELLOR oF rns EFX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnagt Hicxs-Bzacu, 
Bristol, W.): I am not aware of the 
dissatisfaction to which the honourable 
Member refers. But, if it exists, the 
Scotch manufacturers must be much 
cleverer than those of England and Ire- 
land, who have certainly not succeeded 
in appropriating the 6d. by which the 
duties were reduced last year. I am 
afraid I cannot, within the limits of a 
reply to a Question, make a statement 
as to the effect of the reduction of 
duty on the retail prices of tobacco in 
different parts of the United Kingdom. 
It the honourable Member will study 
the trade journals devoted to tobacco, 
he will find a great deal of evidence on 
the subject. 


PRIVATE BILL FEES. 

Sim J. LENG: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether, in preparing 
any schedule of fees to be paid under 
the Private Legislation Procedure (Scot- 
land) Bill, he will take into account 
that the Select Committee of last Ses- 
sion strongly recommended the reduc- 
tion of the fees of the two Houses on 
Priyate Bills? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: While I 
shall not fail to give consideration to 
any recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee of last Session, I must refer the 
honourable Member to the answer to 
a Question regarding the fees of the 
House of Commons given yesterday by 
the First Lord. 


MOUNTED ROYAL IRISH 
CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. DALY (Monaghan, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
state how many constables and _ ser- 
geants of the Mounted Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary who reverted to infantry have 
been remounted since the late reduwc- 
tion; whether he can say why com- 
petitive examinations were not held for 
the recent vacancy for the post of head 
constable; how many of the 27 con- 
stables who went to Dublin at their 
own expense for examination in 1895 
have been promoted ; whether there was 
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a Section in the former Constabulary 
Code by which men were dismounted 
when they attained the age of 45 years ; 
and, whether he can state if this rule 
has been adhered to, and, if not, can 
he state why? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to tne 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Geratp W. Batrovr, Leeds, Cen- 
tral): Two sergeants and 14 constables 
have been remounted since the late re- 
duction. There is no rule of the ser- 
vice requiring that vacancies in the rank 
of mounted head constable should be 
filled by competition. Of the 27 con- 
stables examined in 1895, five have been 
promoted. As regards the fourth and 
fifth paragraphs, there was a rule under 
which mounted men were dismounted 
when they attained the age of 45 years, 
but it was cancelled in 1883. The rule 
was withdrawn as a consequence of the 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry in 
1882. 


‘ 


CULLIOVILLE AND ARMAGH MAILS. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster-General, whether he is aware 
that much dissatisfaction exists among 
the inhabitants of Cullioville, county 
Monaghan, and Armagh, owing to the 
delay in sending the mails from Dun- 
dalk by the 7.30 a.m. train instead of 
the 9.25 am. train from Dundalk; 
whether he is aware that no house to 
house delivery of letters has yet taken 
place in the district mentioned; and 
whether he will take immediate steps to 
have the mails sent by the 7.30 a.m. 
train to Cullioville in the future from 
Dundalk, and a house to house delivery 
of letters in the district of Cullioville? 


Tue SECRETARY .to rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, Preston): 
Applications have been received for an 
earlier arrival of the mail at Cullioville 
by the employment of the 7.30 a.m. in- 
stead of the 9.25 a.m. train from Dun- 
dalk, and although the revenue available 
is fully absorbed by the existing expen- 
diture, yet as the delivery at Cullioville, 
which is the only delivery in the day, is 
now late and the additional cost will be 
small, instructions have been given for 
the desired improvement to be carried 
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out. Inquiry is being made as to the 
best means of affording a house to house 
delivery throughout this district, and no 
time will be lost in dealing with the pro- 
posals of the Post Office Surveyor when 
received. 


SCHOOL BOARD MASTERS AND 
ELECTIONS. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I beg to ask the Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
if his attention has been called to the 
fact that, during the recent contested 
election for the Rotherham Division of 
Yorkshire, certain assistant masters in 
the School Board schools in the Aston- 
cum-Aughton district cf that constitu- 
ency distributed the polling cards and 
election literature of the Liberal candi- 
date by handing them in the school to 
the School Board pupils ; if they also per- 
mitted placards in support of the Liberal 
candidate to be affixed to the School 
Board building, built at the expense of 
the ratepayers; and if he will take 
steps, by circular or otherwise, to pre- 
vent a recurrence of such conduct by 
School Board officials. 


Tne VICE-PRESIDENT or tue COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir Jonn Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
The Committee of Council have received 
no complaint as to the facts alleged in 
the first two paragraphs from any person 
interested in the election. There is, 
therefore, no reason for the issue of a 
circular. 


Mr. WEBSTER: Will the Vice-Presi- 
dent make inquiries? I put the Ques- 
tion down for my personal knowledge? 


Sir J. GORST: The Question does not 
ask me to make inquiries; it asks me 
whether I am aware of the fact. 


IRISH CONSTABULARY CODE. 
Mr. McCARTAN (Down, §.): I beg 


to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the Constabulary Code published in book 
form in Ireland, whether he will suggest 
the propriety of publishing a book con- 
taining a new Code with all the altera- 
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tions nnd modifications up to date; 
whether the Code will then be available 
to the public, and particularly to the 
lawyers who defend the accused at con- 
stabulary inquiries; and if he is aware 
that at present Jawyers engaged for 
such accused are obliged to defend them 
without an opportunity of purchasing or 
obtaining before the time of the inquiry 
a copy of the Code for violation of which 
the alleged charges are made? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Royal 
Irish Constabulary Code is at present 
under revision, and the new edition, 
when issued, will contain orders brought 
down to the latest date. The question 
has been frequently raised of making the 
code available to the public, but I concur 
in opinion with my predecessor that it 
would not be expedient to depart from 
the decision previously laid down that 
the Code is a Departmental publication 
intended solely for the guidance of the 
Force, and that it should not be made 
available for the use of the general 
public. With regard to the last para- 
graph of the Question, it is to be cb- 
served that Constabulary Courts of In- 
quiry are not legal tribunals in the pro- 
per sense of the term. They are merely 
Departmental inquiries, held with the 
view of ascertaining facts in order to 
enable the Inspector-General to more 
effectively deal with cases of breach of 
discipline. | Members of the Force who 
employ solicitors on such occasions are 
only permitted to do so by the President 
of the Court as a matter of grace. 


COUNTY DOWN POSTAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS. 

Mr. McCARTAN: I bee to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster-General, with refer- 
ence to the districts of Brackney and 
Cargmagh, near Kilkeel, county Down, 
whether he is aware of the dissatisfac- 
tion existing among the residents there 
as to the want of proper postal arrange- 
iments ; whether he is aware of the great 
inconvenience to the inhabitants of 


these districts who are obliged to travel 
four or five miles to post or receive let- 
ters; whether he has received a memorial 
from the clergymen of all denomina- 
tions, and signed by about 400 inhabi- 
tants, pointing out the urgent necessity 
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for further postal facilities; and if he 
will cause inquiry to be made into the 
matter with the view of establishing 
proper postal accommodation there? 


Joint Stock Companies 


Mr. HANBURY: A memorial on this 
subject has been received. Several 
mouths ago a sub-office was authorised 
in a central position at Ballinran, with 
a delivery twice a week at certain out- 
lying houses not previously included in 
the official delivery. The delay in 
carrying out the arrangement has arisen 
from the difficulty of finding a sub- 
postmaster, but a person is now recom- 
mended who will, it is believed, prove 
suitable. The letters for the outlying 
houses referred to are very few, and a 
more frequent delivery is not warranted, 
but the post will come to the office 
at Ballinran six davs a week. 


ALLOTMENTS. 

Mr. BILL (Staffs., Leek): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture whether he will grant a return 
of the number of allotments under one 
acre detached from cottages, in continua- 
tion of the return obtained for the Board 
of Agriculture dated the 18th July, 1890 
[C. 6144]. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lona, 
Liverpool, W. Derby): A later return 
than that referred to by my honourable 
Friend was issued with regard both to 
agricultural holdings and allotments in 
the year 1896 [C. 8243]. I do not think 
that we should be justified in attempting 
to obtain any further information on 
the subject at the present time. 


REGISTRAR OF JOINT STOCK 
COMPANIES. 

Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he will state what steps are 
taken by the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, when the annual list of per- 
sons who are members of a company is 
lodged with him, as required by the Act 
of 1862, to sce that the provisions of 
the Act with respect to the previous 
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holding of a general meeting of share- 
holders have been complied with? 


Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD or 
TRADE: The responsibility as to the 
truth of the statements contained in the 
return rests with the company, and it 
does not devolve upon the Registrar to 
see that the general meeting has been 
held when the annual return is filed. 


COUNTY WATERFORD POLICE. 

Mr. POWER (Waterford, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether any extra 
police are at present stationed in the 
county of Waterford; and, if so, how 
many, and at what cost! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There -are 
no men of the extra police force at 
present stationed in the county Water- 
ford. 


LONDON , TILBURY, AND SOUTHEND 
WORKMEN’S TRAIN SERVICE. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he has yet received the Report 
from Sir Francis Marindin on the com- 
plaint of the London Reform Union 
against the London, Tilbury, and South- 
end Railway, demanding a better service 
of workmen's trains from Barking and 
intermediate stations to London; and 
whether he will be prepared to announce 
his decision at an early date? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: No, Sir, I have not yet re- 
ceived the report. There seems to have 
been some agreement at the inquiry that 
it should be held over until other cases 
were heard, but as the report is desired, 
the inspecting officer informs me that he 
can let me have it within the week. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN AT RELIGIOUS 
SERVICES. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether in the time table of the national 
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Island of Lewis, (92 
school at Burnham, Bucks, there has 
been any entry of the attendance of the 
children in church to witness the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion as a 
portion of the morning meetings of the 
school; whether such attendance has 
been treated by the managers as a sub- 
stitute for or as an addition to the time 
given to religious instruction in the 
school time-table ; and whether the time- 
table has been approved by the in- 
spector } 


Sir J. GORST: The answer to the 
first paragraph is “ No,” to the third 
paragraph “Yes.” The attendance was 
treated as a substitute for religious in- 
struction. 


CONGESTION IN THE ISLAND OF 
LEWIS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, having regard to the fact that 
the lease of Croir Farm, Island of Lewis, 
has terminated, and that the farm is said 
to be most suitable for the lotation of 
crofters, fishermen, and others, will he 
say whether the proprietor has been or 
will be approached with a view to the 
acquisition of the farm by the Congested 
Districts Board for the purpose of 
relieving the congestion in the district? 
I beg also to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the application made 
to the Congested Districts Board in the 
summer of last year by the inhabitants of 
the township of Croir, Island of Lewis, 
has yet been considered ; and, if so, will 
he state the nature of the decision 2 


Mr.GRAHAM MURRAY: Iwill answer 
the honourable Member's Questions 23 
and 24 together. I am informed by the 
Congested Districts Board that the 
application from the township of Croir 
was fully considered in November last, 
and a reply was sent to the applicants on 
the 5th of that month to the effect that 
there was no prospect of being able to 
acquire this farm; and that they were 
mistaken in supposing that the farm was 
recognised by the Highlands and Islands 
Commission of 1892 “ as a suitable place 
for crofting fishermen.” The fact is that 
the Commissioners of 1892 took the view 
that, under all the circumstances, it was 
more advantageous to the locality to 
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have this land in the form of a single 
farm than divided up into small holdings, 
and, accordingly, the lands of Croir were 
not coloured in the map annexed to their 
Report. Under these circumstances, it is 
not intended to approach the proprietor 
on the subject. 


FIXED WAGES IN THE POST OFFICE. 

Mr. STEADMAN (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master-General, whether he is aware that 
the system of fixed wage appointments 
in the postal service, which was abolished 
hy Mr. Raikes in 1891, as announced in 
his speech delivered in this House on 
July 17th in that year,. has recently been 
re-introduced into the service; and, if 
so, will he state by whose authority ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The honourable 


Member’s Question probably relates to 


the wages of rural postmen living 
in the country, and starting on 
their walks from — sub-post-offices. 


If this be so, the pay of this 
class is, under the recommendations of 
the Tweedmouth Committee, fixed ac- 
cording to the work performed and the 
rates of wages current in the district, sub- 
ject to a minimum of 16s. a week for a 
full duty in Great Britain, and 15s. a 
week in Ireland. 


‘SSUB-POSTMASTERSHIPS. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster-General, will he, in 
view of the complaints of lack of pro- 
motion amongst postmen, grant a Return 
showing the number of sub-postmaster- 
ships held by private traders in which the 
salaries and emoluments exceed £80 per 
year? 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir, such a Re- 
turn can be furnished if it is moved for. 


PARLIAMENT LIGHTING AND 
VENTILATING DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works if he can 
state when the promised reforms in re- 
gard to the hours of duty (night and 
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Sunday) performed by the employés of 
the Lighting and Ventilating Depart- 
ment at the Houses of Parliament will 
take effect ; and whether he will give a 
favourable consideration to the case of 
the labourers and assistants in the Light- 
ing and Ventilating Department whose 
wages are lower than those received by 
Office of Works employés engaged in 
other Departments ia the building? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers Dovatas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): The employment of 
additional men is provided for in the 
Estimates for the ensuing financial year, 
and will take effect from the Ist of April 
next. This will enable some reductions 
to be made in the hours of duty. I would 
remind the honourable Member of the 
specially favourable conditions attached 
to employment in this branch, which I 
explained in my answer to him on the 
14th of June last. These advantages are 
so substantial, as compared with those of 
other employés, that I am not prepared 
to admit that any well-founded grievance 
as to rates of pay exists. -I will, however, 
give the matter further consideration. 


LINASKEA DISTRICT COUNCIL. 

Mr. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
explain upon what principle the Local 
Government Board have given a repre- 
sentation of four members to the unit 
of Lisnaskea on the district counci], while 
the unit of Rosslea, with a population 
not much lower than that of Lisnaskea 
has been accorded a representation of 
only two members; and will he remedy 
this disparity by increasing the number 
of councillors for Rosslea? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This Ques- 
tion is based’ on a misconception of the 
facts. No change has been made in the 
representation fixed by Statute with re- 
spect to the Lisnaskea Union, and each 
of the electoral divisions in the rural 
district will return two district council- 
lors, and no more. 
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AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether there is 
any foundation for the reports now cur- 


rent regarding the death of the Ameer 
of Afghanistan ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
TNDIA (Lord Gerorce  Hamitton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): I have heard from 
the Viceroy that there is absolutely no 
confirmation of the reports referred to 
in the honourable Member’s Question. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) CODE. 

Captain SINCLAIR (Forfar): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate when the 
Education (Scotland) Code, 1899, will be 
printed and issued to Members ? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The Scot- 
tish Education Code was laid on the 
Table on Friday last, and is now in the 
hands of the Queen’s Printer, and will, 
I believe, be ready for distribution on 
Thursday next. 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty why the circulation of the 
Navy Estimates, presented a week ago, 
has been so Jong delayed; and when the 
substituted Supplementary Estimates 
will be circulated ; may I also ask when 
it is proposed to take the Navy 
Estimates! 


Toe SECRETARY v0 tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Macartney, Antrim, §.): 
The Navy Estimates for 1899-1900 are 
still in the hands of the printers, and will 
not be ready for some days. The sub- 
stituted Supplementary Estimate for 
1898-99 will be in the hands of Members 
to-morrow. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty proposes to ask the House to 
allow him to make his statement, with 
the Speaker in the chair, on Thursday, 
9th March. The discussion will then be 
adjourned to allow Members to peruse 
the Estimates, which will, it is hoped, 
be circulated that evening. 
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COMPANIES’ ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG: I beg to 
ask Mr. Attorney-General, with regard to 
penalties upon companies for not holding 
annual meetings under the Act, whether 
he is aware that the recovery of the 
penalty depends upon private initiative, 
inasmuch as the Department, as a matter 
of fact, does not take any effective steps 
to enforce the law; and whether he will 
undertake that in any new legislation 
upon the subject, it shall be made obliga- 
tory upon the Department to enforce 
the penalty in such cases? 


Tuz ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): I 
believe that it is true that the 
Department. does not, as a_ rule, 
initiate proceedings’ for the recovery of 
penalties under the section to which the 
honourable Member refers. The matter 
will, as I understand, in all probability, 
be dealt with by the Bill which is about 
to come down from the House of Lords. 


JURORS’ QUALIFICATIONS. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
etc.): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney-General 
whether Welshmen who can use their 
native language only ‘are disqualified 
from serving on juries in their own 
country; whether this disqualification 
extends to men .of other nationalities 
resident in Wales who are not conversant 
with the Welsh language, in which a 
considerable proportion of the evidence 
in civil and criminal proceedings in the 
Principality is given; whether a witness 
is not entitled in the Courts of Law of 
this country to give his evidence in his 
native language if he states that he can 
more accurately express his. mind in it; 
and whether any distinction in this re- 
spect is drawn when that language 
happens to be Welsh? 


Sm R. WEBSTER: Welshmen using 
their own language are not dis- 
qualified from serving on juries. Nor 
assuming them to be otherwise qualified, 
are men of other nationalities. As re- 
gards the last two paragraphs of the 
Question, I must refer the honourable 
Member to my answer in July 1897, to 
the honourable Member for Carnarvon, 
to which I have nothing to add. 
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PIERS AND HARBOURS IN THE 
HIGHLANDS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, having regard to 
the fact that the money formerly voted 
by Parliament under the Highlands and 
Islands Works Act, 1891, is no longer 
available for the construction of har- 
bours and other works outside the Con- 
gested Districts area in the six Highland 
crofting counties, and that many parts 
of the Highlands are greatly in need of 
boat-slips, piers, harbours and other 
works, will he state how it is proposed 
to meet the claims of these districts? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I have to call the honourable Gen- 
tleman’s attention to the two last para- 
graphs on page 6 of the Report of the 
Congested Districts Board, which seem 
to answer his Question. I may add the 
further information that the Secretary 
for Scotland informs me that some out- 
side districts are about to submit their 
claims to be defined as “ congested dis- 
tricts,” and those claims will be carefully 
considered by the Board. 


CABINET MINISTERS AS BANK 
DIRECTORS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, having regard to 
the fact that the business of banking 
needs much personal attention, will he 
consider the expediency of suggesting to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers the desirability 
of their withdrawing from bank director- 
ships so long as they continue to act 
in the capacity of paid Ministers of the 
Crown? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: I am not aware that any Mem- 
ber of Her Majesty's Government is 
giving much personal attention to bank- 
ing business. 


Mr. WEIR: I shall furnish to the 
right honourable Gentleman the names 
of Members of the Government who are 
engaged in that business. 
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AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL. 
Mr. LAMBERT (Devon, South 

Molton): I beg to ask the First Lord of 

the Treasury if he can say when the 


Agricultural Holdings Bill will be intro- 
duced! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am afraid, Sir, I cannot give 
any date to the honourable Gentleman. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Can the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman state whether the Bill 
will be introduced before Easter or not? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir, I am afraid I cannot 
give any date. 

Mr. CHANNING: Will the Improve- 
ment of Lands Bill be taken before the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Yes, Sir. 
4 
y 
KEPORT OF THE SCOTCH CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS BOARD. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate, having regard to 
the fact that the Report of the 
Congested Districts Board for Scot- 


land is for a period of 15 months, 


namely, from Ist October 1897 to 
3lst December 1898, whilst the 
account of receipts and _ expendi- 


ture is only for six months, namely, 
from Ist October 1897 to 31st March 
1898, will he state the total amount 
expended to 31st December 1898, and in 
future make arrangements to issue the 
report as well as the account as soon as 
possible after the close of the financial 
year! 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I would’ 
refer the honourable Member to page 
17 of the Congested Districts Board’s 
Revort, explaining why in dealing with 
a period ending 3lst December 1898 the 
accounts are submitted only up to a 
period ending cn 31st March. It is not 
usual to render accounts for only a por- 
tion of the official year. It is the inten- 
tion of the Board to issue their next 
report at the close of the financial year, 
1899-1900, and thereafter to make the 
report cover in each year the same period 
as the financial year. 
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RATHFARNHAM LOCK-UP. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
t> the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he has seen a report of the pro- 
ceedings at a recent sitting of the Rath- 
farnham magistrates; whether District 
Inspector Lanyon, Dr. Croly, Constable 
John Ferris, and all the Justices present 
concurred in condemning the lock-up as 
a black hole under the stairs, without 
ventilation, and dangerous to the lives of 
prisoners ; and whether the magistrates 
consider the court-house altogether unfit 
for its purpose; if so, who is respon- 
sible; and will he take any action in 
the matter? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The state- 
ments in the second and third paragraphs 
are reported with substantial accuracy 
in the newspaper cutting which the 
honourable Member has been good 
enough to forward to me. As regards 
the place hitherto used as a lock-up, 
the Inspector-General has given instruc- 
tions that it shall no longer be used for 
this purpose, and that in future prisoners 
shall be placed in the day-room of the 
barrack with two constables in charge. 
I am afraid the difficulty in the way of 
providing proper accommodation for pri- 
soners at this barrack has been due, in 
a great measure, to the defective accom- 
modation for the men stationed in it, 
and its general unsuitability for the pur- 
poses of a barrack, as well as to the fact 
that no other suitable building can be 
procured in the village. The authority 
responsible for the court-house is the 
Grand Jury, whose functions in this 
respect will be transferred to the County 
Council by the Act of last year. 


STARVING ARMENIANS. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he will state whether the 
Government have received any informa- 
tion as to the reported starving condi- 
tion of 13,000 Armenians in the Van dis- 
trict ; and whether any steps are being 
taken by the Turkish authorities to deal 
with the famine? 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. St. Jous 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): The 
British Vice-Consul at Van has reported 
that the inhabitants of several Armenian 
villages 25 miles to the north of that 
place are in a starving condition. Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople 
has made representations on the subject 
to the Turkish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who has promised to bring the 
matter before the proper authorities at 
once with a view to relief being sent, 


MANILA. 

Mr. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): On 
behalf of the honourable Member for 
Burnley, I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
unfertunate accident by which, in the 
recent fighting at Manila, an English- 
man, Mr. C. F. Simpson, lost his life, 
and another, Mr. Haslam, was wounded ; 
and whether Her Majesty's Government 
will cause inquiry to be made, and, 
should the circumstances permit, make 
friendly representations to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in view of 
procuring some pecuniary compensation 
to the families concerned ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Her Majesty's 
Consul at Manila has reported the fact 
by telegraph, and will doubtless furnish 
a full report on the subject. This must 
be awaited before Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can form any opinion on the points 
raised in the latter portion of the Ques- 
tion. 


COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Sir HH. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): May I ask whether 
the First Lord of the Treasury can state 
what Supply will be taken on Friday? 


Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: In all probability we shall con- 
tinue the Ariny Estimates, which begin 
on Thursday, but I should not like that 
to be regarded as a definite pledge. 
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IRISH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOTS. 
Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Will the 


Chief Secretary for Ireland consent to 
lay on the Table a copy of all the Circu- 
lars issued in Ireland in relation to the 
work of the industrial schools? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If the 
honourable Gentleman will put down a 
Motion, I will consider the matter. 


MOTIONS, 


PIERS AND HARBOURS. 

Resolution proposed— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, in the 
interests of trade and communication by sea 
between places on the coasts, and with a view 
to the protection and development of sea 
fisheries and the safety of the persons engaged 
in them, it is desirable that the Government 
should take immediate steps to extend the 
existing provision of Piers and Harbours by 
cheapening and facilitating the acquisition of 
powers to construct or improve Piers and 
Harbours in the United Kingdom, and to aid 
where necesary such works by grants of public 
money.”—(Sir Edwin Durning Lawrence.) 


*sik EDWIN DURNING-LAWRENCE 
(Cornwall, Truro): Sir, this matter has 
occupied the attention of this House for 
many years past. Forty years ago—or 
rather more—in 1858, a Committee of 
the House was appointed, which was fur- 
ther supplemented by a Royal Com- 
mission, which reported in 1859. I may 
say that the immediate cause of the ap- 
pointment of thisCommission was that Just 
then there was a war scare in this coun- 
try, because the country felt that she was 
defenceless ; and that the Royal Commis- 
sion reported in the strongest way that 
defensive harbours were absolutely neces- 
sary. Well, Sir, the answer of the 
country at that period was the immediate 
raising of the great Volunteer Force, 
which placed England at that time in a 
position of safety. Twenty-five years 
more passed, and again there was a war 
scare in 1883.- At that period it was the 
fashion to be weak-kneed, and the atti- 
tude of this country seemed to court 
insult and to invite attack. The mer- 
chants of this country were alarmed, and 
the result was that a Committee of this 
House was appointed in 1883, and issued 
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a very voluminous Report in 1884. 
Again they insisted upon the absolute 
necessity of harbours of defence and of 
harbours of refuge—and what especially 





affects my case, they said that it 
was absolutely necessary that the 
Government should take steps to 


make sure that the then existing piers 
and harbours, for the safety of the fisher- 
men, should be improved. Well, Sir, 
many things happened after 1884. In 
1888 the Government of the day recog- 
nised that the country was not in a 
position of defence, and brought in that 
Measure, which redounds very greatly to 
their credit, by which they insured that 
the Fleet of England should possess a 
greater power than any possible combina- 
tion of any two countries. Sir, the 
result of that policy, which was faith- 
fully caried out by honourable Gentle- 
men on the opposite side when they were 
in office, is that to-day, not 100, nor 200, 
nor 300 warships, but upwards of 375 
warships have been built, or are build- 
ing, or have been ordered to be bui't. 
That for the time renders unnecessary 
harbours of defence. And at this moment 
I do not think the attitude of the country 
either courts insult or invites attack. 
But, Sir, the very fact of our possessing 
these warships makes my resolution the 
more important. We can build as many 
ships as we like, but one great difficulty 
—a very great difficulty—is finding men 
to man them; and it is on behalf of the 
men who man our ships, on behalf of the 
fishermen, that I appeal to the Govern- 
ment to-day. Sir, I represent a Division 
of Cornwall. The men of Cornwall 
have always, since the time of Drake, 
supplied some of the bravest sailors 
that have fought the battles of this 
country. The men of Cornwall live on a 
stormy coast, and they have no proper 
harbours in which to find safety for their 
ships. We have seen lately a very great 
storm. We rejoice to find that the great 
liners of this country have escaped, and 
this country rejoices also that the 
German liner’ escaped, and we join with 
Germany in her rejoicing. But how 
about the smaller boats on our rock- 
bound coasts? Some honourable Mem- 
bers who will follow me will, I trust, give 
to the House some details of the catas- 
trophes which have befallen some of 
otr smaller craft. What did the Com- 





missioners say in 1884? Their words are. 








£03 Piers and 
so true and so accurate that I hope I 
may be permitted to read them— 


“Your Committee believe that grants of 
pxblic money may to a limited extent be made 
in aid of works which provide refuge for 
fishermen on certain portions of the coast, to 
which a large number of boats belong, or 
where great fisheries are prosecuted. While 
the existing harbours are only accessible to 
beats during a certain limited portion of time, 
your Committee have been much struck, in 
the course of the evidence they received, by 
the extraordinary number of small fishing 
harbours, dry at low water, that exist on 
certain portions of the coast, which really, in 
the case of boats belonging to them being 
caught in a storm, become rather a source of 
danger than of safety.” 


That is my case. At the present time 
the piers and harbours on our coast are 
a source of danger to the fishermen 
rather than of safety. Therefore I 
appeal to the Government for the sake 
of the country, to do what they can for 
the men who man our Navy. Let us look 
around. How about our men? It is 
time that the country was awakened to 
the fact that while the number of French 
tishermen is considerably increasing, the 
number of our-fishermen is considerably 
decreasing. Then our merchant vessels 
are being less and less manned with Eng- 
lishmen, while more Frenchmen every 
day are going to sea. That is a very 
important matter for this country. 
Therefore it is necessary that our Gov- 
ernment should take some means by 
which they can assist in the in- 
crease in number and safety of these 
harbours for fishermen. Sir, what I 
really ask from the Government is, that 
they will do for us what they have 
done by means of light railways for 
Treland. I think they should, by their 
action, enable these harbours to be 
made without going to the great ex- 
pense of an Act of Parliament, and that 
by a simple Order, which costs a 
very small amount, they should enable 
these works to be carried out. Well, 
Sir, Just to give the House an instance of 
how things are done to-day: There were 
two townships which, for some reason or 
other, desired to join hands together. 
The total cost of an Order of that nature, 
I think, by the County Council was 
about £50. Now, Sir, there was a pier 
and harbour connected with one of these 
townships. They wanted to make a bond 
in some way to jointhem. Did that cost 
£50, or twice £50, or 10 times £50? Sir, 


Sir EB. Durning-Lawrence, 
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it cost 50 times £50. The result of that 
was that the whole of this township has 
been heavily mulcted in an enormous 
fine, which they are little able to pay. 
That is the kind of thing I want the 
Government to undertake to see shall not 
exist. It is true the Government express 
very great sympathy. A _ well-known 
phrase occurs in Sheridan, I think, in 
which, in language not Parliamentary, he 
says— 


** Dother’ 
aid!” 


your sympathy; I want your 


I say to the Government—* Bother 
your sympathy; I want your aid!” 
I want the Government themselves to 
take this matter in hand, and not merely 
to courteously reply that they sympa- 
thise with us in our efforts, but to take 
the matter in hand, and to take care that 
there shall be provided for these poor 
fishermen, by the action of the Govern- 
ment, a means of doing the work cheaply, 
without coming to Parliament, and, 
as the Committee recommended in 1884, 
to atiord where necessary some smal} 
grants of money to enable these works 
to be carried out. I feel that only in 
this way can the lives of these men be 
preserved ; I feel that by the lives of 
these men being preserved you create 
more fishermen, more men for your Navy 
—your very best men. You get a man 
on board one of these ironclads; you 
make him a mechanic. You have no 
chance to make him really a sailor. You 
get a man from the fishing coast, used 
to the storm and stress of the weather ; 
that man is a sailor to begin with. You 
can make him a good able seaman on 
board an ironclad afterwards.. Sir, while 
we are standing still, what are other 
countries doing? Is the House aware 
that a neighbouring nation—France— 
has spent more than £10,000,000 ster- 
ling—I might almost double it—in pro- 
viding harbours for the people? And 
what are we doing? We have made our- 
selves safe for the moment with our war- 
ships, but our good neighbours abroad 
say, “ We are going to wait our time, 
and then you shall see what we will do.” 
I am not afraid of their building ships ; 
the real forces of the country are not the 
ships, but the men who man them. It 
has never been true of England that 
a vessel of 3,000 tons or 4,000 tons, 
manned with Englishmen, has succumbed 
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to a vessel of one and a half times, or 
even of twice her size belonging to any 
other nation. Therefore, it is of 
the utmost importance that, by the 
action of our Government, the Navy 
should be able to find men, experienced 
sailors, to man these vessels. So, Sir, 
I desire to ask the Government that, by 
their action, they will take care to intro- 
ducé some ‘Measure which will enable 
these harbours to be made without great 
expense being incurred. I desire that 
they shall inquire where some of these 
harbours may be formed, and where ex- 
isting harbours may be improved. Why, 
on the East coast hundreds of 
thousands of tons of slag are being 
thrown into the sea as waste, where 
the smallest superintendence, the 
smallest expenditure would cause these 
same hundreds of thousands of tons 
of slag to be formed into a mole, which 
would create a harbour of refuge on that 
coast. That is the kind of thing I want 
the Government to do. It is of enormous 
importance to this country that in certain 
parts of the coast not only piers and 
harbours for fishermen, but harbours 
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sir, 


of refuge, should be created, where 
in times of stress our fishing 
boais could take refuge. I appeal to 


the Government to take some means, 
which a private Member cannot do, to 
inquire where harbours of refuge can 
be formed, and by their action to enable 
this to be done without expensive legis- 
lation, and also to advance sums of money 
to make these works. Well, Sir, this cause 
will not be won by mere words. It will 
be won by actions. It is to be won by 
the Government, and not by any words 
that I can say. Sir, many Members of 
this House know intimatedy positions in 
their own neighbourhoods fit for har- 
bours, which they can urge upon the 
attention of the Government, em- 
phasising what I have just said about 
the importance of piers and harbours in 
these different places. The Com- 
missioners reported that of all places in 
England the Bristol Channel between 
Lundy and the Lizard was the most im- 
portant for a harbour of refuge. There 
are vessels sailing round our coast which 
get past the Land’s End, and they 
could take refuge in the Bristol Channel 
if a harbour of refuge was provided. 
The Commissioners almost unanimously 
said that a harbour of refuge should be 
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provided at the public expense, and they 
strongly recommended that a harbour 
snould be created on the north coast ‘of 
Cornwall, a portion of which I represent. 
The country must find harbours of 
refuge; the country cannot allow its 
vessels to be wrecked as they have been 


wrecked, because no provision has 
been made for their safety. At 
the present moment I only ask 
the Government to give us the 


means, without undue expense, to get 
an Order without an Act of Parliament 
to do the work ourselves, and that they 
shall support our efforts by giving us 
some small amount of money for those 
works which are absolutely necessary. 
Sir, I beg to move the Resolution stand- 
ing in my name. 


*Caprain PHILLPOTTS (Devon, Tor- 
quay): Sir, I rise to second the Motion 
made by the honourable Baronet the 
Member for Cornwall, and in so doing I 
do not propose to trouble the House at 
any length with details which might 
more properly be dealt with at a later 
stage. But, Sir, I do think the time 
has now arrived when it is incumbent 
upon the Government to take some 
action in this matter. I will endeavour 
to illustrate my meaning by referring 
to what has happened in the con- 
stituency I have the honour to repre- 
sent within recent years; and if I refer 
more particularly to my own con- 
stituency and the County of Devon, it is 
not because I think there is anything 
unusual about that county and district, 
but simply because I am better ac- 
quainted with that county and district, 
and therefore am better able to judge of 
its needs. Now, Sir, in the year 1896 
the Brixham authorities promoted a Bill 
in this House for the purpose of altering 
a consitution of their Harbours 
Authority, and also making certain 
alterations in its borrowing powers and 
administration. The scheme was op- 
posed by a section of the ratepayers and 
the inhabitants of the district. They 
came to Parliament, counsel had to be 
employed, and the result was the cost 
of obtaining that Act amounted to £3,000, 
or one and a-half year’s total income 
that could be derived from the harbour 
dues, and very nearly one-eighth of the 
total amount of the sum provided for by 
that Bill. Well, then, I take a parallel 
case. The two parishes of Higher and 
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desired that they 
should be amalgamated for sani- 
tary and = Local Government  pur- 
poses. That, Sir, could be done by 
means of an order by the county council. 
Amalgamation was strongly opposed, and 
the county council sent down their in- 
spector to investigate matters and to go 
into everything, and as a result amalga- 
mation was effected at the total cost of 
£50. Well, Sir, I cannot see why the 
same powers should not have been 
exercised in both cases, why the law 
should not be so altered that the same 
power could be exercised in the case of 
a harbour, so as to enable a harbour to 
be improved or constructed without 
going to the enormous cost of applying 
to Parliament for a special Act. We do 
not come here, Sir, to ask for 
dole, or for any special treatment. We 
only ask for help for those who are quite 
willing to help themselves; and I think 
that in the few figures that 
I have given in_ relation to 
the Brixham Harbour Bill I have 
made out a case for urgent need for an 
alteration in the law. There is also the 
question to which my honourable Friend 
has alluded, that of harbours of refuge. 
This comes under quite a different head- 
ing. You can hardly expect the locali- 
ties to find the money for harbours of 
refuge. They are matters of national. 
or I might almost say international, 
moment; and there, again, if I allude 
to my constituency it is because I see 
there the urgent necessity that exists for 
further provision in that direction. On 
the 13th of this month there was a 
strong south-westerly gale blowing, ac- 
companied by terrific squalls. At the 
time that the gale was at its height I 
counted 19 large steamers besides small 
craft seeking refuge in Tor Bay. Well, 
Sir, they laid there securely enough 
while the wind remained in that direc- 
tion, but had the wind shifted three 
points further south some of those 
vessels would have been in a position of 
very considerable danger. Now, they 
could be made absolutely secure from any 
winds or any possible weather that 
could be encountered at a very small 
cost ; and here I would say that though 
undoubtedly the wreck charts published 
in connection with the coasts of the 
United Kingdom show that casualties along 
our coasts are of frequent occurrence, I 
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quite admit that many of these casual- 
ties are not preventable by any provision 
of harbours. Still, something might be 
done in that direction, some casualties 
might be prevented, and many lives 
might be saved, if we had better harbour 
accommodation on our coasts. But it 
is not only the question of the saving 
of life. There comes in a question of the 
saving of property, a question of 
economy. Anyone at all acquainted 
with such matters knows that the waste 
of coal is something enormous when 
vessels are kept at sea steaming against 
a head wind, when it is impossible to 
make any way, and any captain under 
such circumstances will endeavour to 
seek some harbour of refuge where he 
can lay at anchor and bank his fires 


until the weather moderates. That has 
been usual in Tor Bay. Whenever a 
south-westerly gale or a_ westerly 


gale has been blowing for any 
time, you find the roadstead filled 
with ships waiting for the weather to 
moderate; and if there is need when 
westerly gales are blowing there is even 
more need during the prevalence of 
easterly gales. In the whole of the 
Channel there is no single harbour where 
vessels can take refuge between Ply- 
mouth and the Isle of Wight, with the 
exception of Portland, which is very con- 
siderably out of the way. Now, Sir, 
this is a matter that I think the Govern- 
ment might take into their very serious 
consideration; but, first and foremost, 
I wish to repeat what has fallen from 
my honourable Friend the Member for 
the Truro Division, and ask the Govern- 
ment to give their attention to the state 
of the law as affecting the powers neces- 
sary to construct, enlarge, or improve 
a local harbour, or to create a fresh 
harbour, so that the procedure may be 
made cheaper. Sir, seafaring men, from 
the very nature of their calling, are un- 
able to combine, are unable to help 
themselves in the way that those who 
do not follow that calling can do. It is 
almost impossible for men who spend 
five-sixths of their lives at sea to com- 
bine during the brief visits they can pay 
to their homes in pressing on the 
Government the need for the provision 
of these harbours. Sir, this is a matter 
that I think should be looked upon not 
from a political, not from an electioneer- 
ing, point of view; it should be looked 
upon, as my honourable Friend has 
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already said, from a patriotic point of 
view, and I do think that there is urgent 
need that this question should be dealt 
with without any further loss of time. 
With these few remarks, Sir, I beg to 
second the Resolution which has been 
moved by my honourable Friead. 


Sin W. WEDDERBURN (Banff): Mr. 
Speaker, last Session I had the honour 
to bring forward a somewhat similar 
Motion in the interests of the fisheries, 
and I think we have reason to complain 
of the apathetic spirit in which that 
Motion was received. In dealing with 
the case not one word of sympathy was 
expressed with the danger and suffering 
of the brave and deserving class on be- 
half of whom we spoke, and we thought 
it a harsh proceeding that the Govern- 
ment’s case was placed in the hands of 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 
We all know how amiable that Gentle- 
man is in private life, but by virtue of 
his office in financial matters he is not 
able to have any amiability at all. The 
consequence was that he not only was 
not sympathetic, not only made no con- 
cessions to the evident feeling of the 
House, but he overstated the case his- 
torically against the Motion that we were 
bringing forward. The Government 
treated us like beggars, and set the 
Treasury watch-dog at us, who not only 
harked, but actually bit us. And I think 
the feeling of the House was shown in 
the matter both by the speeches that 
were made and also by the fact that the 
majority of the Government, which was 
reduced to 20, had never fallen so low 
before. I am extremely glad now to see 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury in his place, 


and also the President of the 
Board of Trade, and the Lord 
Advocate, and I think that we 


may hope that now we shall receive 
more sympathetic treatment on this 
very important question. I have said 
that the Financial Secretary had over- 
stated the case against us. He said that 
the existing policy of the Government 
in this matter of fishery harbours was 
to deal with this question by loan, and 
in no other way; and he stated that he 
had carefully examined the Reports of 
the various Commissions, and he could 
not find that there were any proper 
recommendations to give real grounds 
to this class of harbours, to harbours of 
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this character—that is to say, fishery 
harbours. Well, that really is an error 
of fact, because the Commission to which 
he referred—the first Commission under 
Admiral Washington—expressly dealt 
with this great loss of life among the 
fishermen, and their recommendation 
was to this effect: They referred to the 
existing grant in Scotland of £3,000 a 
year, and stated that this mere pittance 
was quite insufficient for the purpose, 
and recommended that £10,000 a year 
should be granted for some years in 
order to complete the system of fishery 
harbours. There was no word whatever 
of loans in this matter. Then, again, 
the Commission in 1857 was exactly cn 
the same footing. The instruction to 
that Commission was to inquire into the 
policy of making further grants of public 
money for the improvement and exten- 
sion of harbours of refuge, and that 
Commission confirmed Admiral Washing- 
ton’s recommendation, and suggested 
that £9,300 a year should be set aside 
for that purpose. Therefore, historically, 
the Financial Secretary must be in 
error in this matter, and, of course, it 
is a matter which does not come 
Specially under his notice. But the 
recommendation upon which we mainly 
rest our case is a recommendation of the 
Select Committee of this House in 1888 
—Lord MTweedmouth’s Commission. 
What we say is this: that there are two 
ways of dealing with this harbour ques- 
tion. There is the method by loan, 
where good security can be given. That 
is one way. But where good security 
cannot be given, it has always been the 
practice of the Government to give free 
grants, and there is no other way of 
getting the work done. Now, what the 
Select Committee pointed out was that 
there were some of the most urgent 
cases existing where there was no possi- 
bility of getting either the money or 
giving the necessary security to take 
advantage of the Loans Act, 1861. This 
is what the Committee said, and they 
entirely affirm the responsibility of the 
Government in this matter :— 


“That it falls entirely within the province 
of the Government to provide the much- 
needed refuge in these districts, it being not 
difficult, it being absolutely impossible that 
the fishermen themselves can raise the funds 
for such works, or find the security upon 
whick. to borrow money to carry them out.” 
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Therefore, what I say is this: the 
method under the Act of 1861 of borrow- 
ing moneys is an excellent one, where 
security can be found, and a very great 
deal of useful work has been done under 
the provisions of that Act. The right 
honourable Gentleman referred, as_re- 
gards the work done under that Act, to 
the return obtained by the honourable 
Baronet the Member for Barnstaple. I 
think that, perhaps, the reason of the 
form of that return, the totals given by 
the return were a little misleading so 
far as fishery harbours were concerned, 
because the reference to that return, 
which is a most valuable one, shows that 
out of £1,600,000 spent under that Act 
in England, very nearly one million was 
spent by the Admiralty upon Dover, 
Portland, Plymouth, and other great 
national works. Therefore, to use tis 
return for the purposes which were under 
discussion was a little misleading. Some- 
thing similar occurs with regard to 
Scotland, and I notice in the return that 
in the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands actually two-thirds of the whole 
was spent in great Admiralty works. 
Therefore, although we quite admit that 
the Act of 1861 has been most useful, 
at the same time it does not do the 
whole of ‘the work. There are a great 
class of small works very much needed 
where the population is poor, and where 
it is absolutely impossible, as the Select 
Committee stated, to find security. 
When, therefore, we appeal to the right 
honourable Gentleman, and he tells us, 
“You can have any amount of money 
upon good security,” while the Select 
Committee says it is impossible to fur- 
nish that security, I think it is rather a 
ease that we are asking for bread and 
the Government are only giving us a 


stone. It is not, as the -honour- 
able Gentleman who seconded 


this Motion says, that we are mere 
beggars. We are not asking for doles. 
We ask that the Government should 
perform their duty in this matter in 
protecting the life and property of a 
deserving class; but that class is also 
willing, and always has been willing, to 
contribute to the very utmost of its 
powers: In Scotland, where these grants 
have been given with very great success, 
the Fishery Board has been in the habit 
of requiring that about one-third of the 
amount should be contributed by the 
fishermen. We all know how difficult 
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it is to poor fishermen to collect hun- 
dreds of pounds. I mention to the House 
as an example of what they can do, that 
in the small fishery village of Whitehill, 
in my own constituency, the fishermen 
collected no less a sum than £3,000, 
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which they put down. The Fishery 
Board then added £6,000, and a most 
excellent harbour is now being com- 
pleted, to the great advantage of the 
people upon that coast. In the same 
way, in other parts, large sums are col- 
lected. I see in the report of the Select 
Committee of 1883 that they make a 
somewhat painful comparison between 
the amounts spent by the Governments 
of France, Germany, and other countries 
in harbours of this kind. Well, the 
figures that they give are not very satis- 
factory, because there is the same diffi- 
culty as in our own return, to which I 
have alluded, that we do not know what 
portion of these millions that are alluded 
to refer to naval harbours, and what 
refer to commercial or fishery harbours. 
And I might suggest, perhaps, to the 
right honourable Gentleman on the Front 
3ench that a return might be obtained 
which would distinguish between these 
different objects, and let us know what 
other countries are doing in the direc- 
tion regarding which we are now asking 
the Government to sympathise with us. 
It is quite evident that if this very 
strong competition goes on in the North 
Sea, and other seas which are frequented 
by the fishermen—if this very strong 
competition goes on, and if our competi- 
tors are supplied with good harbours and 
all commercial facilities, our fishermen 
are put to a great disadvantage; they 
are handicapped in this competition. 
Well, with the permission of the House, 
I will just mention my own personal 
knowledge of what the German Govern- 
ment is doing with regard to one single 
harbour. This last summer I paid a 
visit to a large fishery harbour used for 
the fishing of the North Sea at Geesle- 
miinde, near Bremerhaven, at the mouth 
of the Weser. At this single fishery har- 
bour the German Government has spent 
within the last five years no less than 
7,000,009 marks ; that is to say, speaking 
roughly, about £350,000; and this har- 
bour was begun in 1891, and was com- 
pleted in 1896. And honourable Gentle- 
men will understand what a splendid 
harbour this is when I mention that it 
contains a wharf about three-quarters of 
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a mile long, accessible at all times of the 
tide. At no time of the tide is there 
less than 14 or 16 feet of water, and 
it has a nice clear course, and the fisher- 
men can come in at any time of the night 
and day in perfect safety. On our dan- 
gerous coasts, when a North Sea gale is 
blowing and the boats are being driven 
down to what is always spoken of as our 
iron-bound coast, there is no one single 
harbour south of the Moray Firth in 
which they can lie with safety during all 
times of the tide. And here we have the 
German Government providing these 
magnificent harbours. Not only is there 
complete safety for life and property, 
but there are immense commercial faci- 
lities. There are great sheds arranged 
for the auction of the fish, and for dis- 
charging into trains, which carry the fish 
at once to every part of Germany and 
Central Europe. Therefore, I say that 
this is an object lesson to the Govern- 
ment. Let them consider these fishery 
harbours “made in Germany,” and let 
them make some for us upon the same 
liberal scale. I say the action of our 
Government contrasts most unfayvour- 
ably. Here are £350,000 given abso- 
lutely as a free grant by the Govern- 
ment, without a single penny contribu- 
tion from the people. There is a certain 
sun of money—I believe £34,000— 
which the Government have got to this 
day. They performed no service for it. 
ft was raised in the fishery industry, 
and belongs to the fishery industry, and 


that sum of £34,000 would make 
a very good nucleus for the 
Fishery Board to meet the daily 


applications that ave being made to it 
to augment the contribution locally 
collected. We know that very large 
sums of money have been spent. We 
were told the other day that £8,000,000 
have been spent in Egypt and _ in 
Uganda; and I hope I shall not be 
charged with being very parochial if I 
ask for a few thousands for our own 
fishermen, the men who, as my honour- 
able Friend said, are the defenders of 
the country—who are the men who man 
our Navy, who maintain our supremacy 
in all parts of the world. I may say 
that I also entirely confirm what has 
been said about cheapening Provisional 
Orders, and the arrangements for 
getting private Acts to make harbours. 
A case was mentioned where, I think, 
£3,000 were spent in a contested case. 
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There have been several Provisional 
Orders in my own neighbourhood where 
there was no contest, no opposition, 
and out of the funds collected with so 
much difficulty by the fishermen they 
had to spend in each case about £300 
before they were able to get the Pro- 
visional Order that they required. The 
work was thoroughly formal; there was 
no difficulty in the case; and, with a 
little help from the Government and 
Parliament, I believe these Provisional 
Orders might be obtained without any 
cost whatever. I only say that I hope 
this Motion will become a sort of hardy 
énnual until we have persuaded the Gov- 
ernment to do its duty. I have great 
hopes from those who are now on the 
Treasury Bench that we shall have some 
kindly and sympathetic expression, and 
therefore I cordially support the Motion 
of my honourable Friend. 


*Sir CAMERON GULL (Devon, Barn- 
staple): Mr. Speaker, I rise to support 
the Resolution moved by my honour- 
able Friend the Member for the Truro 
Division. I do not think it is at all 
necessary that I should go over the 
ground again, and repeat what has 
been said so many times before, as to 
the necessity for proper steps being 
taken to improve the present condition 
of our smaller harbours. As the House 
well knows, this question has been 
agitated since 1859. We have had a 
Royal Commission, and we have had a 
Select Committee: and I think the 
mere fact that this is the third time 
during the life of this present Parlia- 
ment on which this question has been 
raised is sufficient to show the Govern- 
ment that there is a very strong feeling 
in the country on this matter. There 
is one point in the history of the sub- 
ject that I think is somewhat peculiar. 
The Royal Commission reported in favour 
of the policy which we are now advo- 
cating, and, indeed, a good deal wider 
policy ; but the Government of the day 
ignored that policy, and the Report 
upon which it was founded. The Royal 
Commission of 1859 recommended a 
grant of £2,365,000 with loans at low 
rates of interest for the improvement 
cf certain harbours, on condition that 
certain local sums should be raised ; 
and in 1860, the year following, a Mem- 
ber of this House, Mr. Lindsay, carried 
by a majority of 17 a Resolution to the 
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effect that it was the duty of the Govern- 
iient to adopt at the earliest possible 
period the necessary measures to carry 
into effect the recommendation of the 
Commissiouers. What was the answer 
of the Government! The Government 
did exactly what the right honourable 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, speaking last year on this subject, 
said: “They pushed on one side all the 
recommendations made with regard to 
provision for harbours of refuge out of 
the Imperial purse, and started the policy 
of loans.” Well, Sir, that policy was 
tried for twenty years, and that policy 
failed. I admit that a good deal has 
been done under it, but still, as regards 
the poorer districts, where it is so giffi- 
cult to get any proper accommodation, we 
are as badly off as ever. In 1884 the 
Government was again driven to grant 
another inquiry. Again the Committee 
reported in favour of grants being made 
under certain conditions. The honourable 
Gentleman who moved this Resolution 
quoted the terms which the Committee 
recommended. Again, in 1887, a 
vear or two afterwards, the subject was 
brought before the House, and the Gov- 
ernment of the day only escaped defeat 
by the narrow majority of five. Again 
the answer of the Government was a 
step very like the passing of the Har- 
hours and Tolls Act, 1861. There was a 
‘Treasury Minute which the right honour- 
able Gentleman the present President of 
the Board of Trade said bound the Gov- 
ernment, and they refused to take any 
steps to improve the present position of 
affairs. Well, again we are pressing 
the Government to take up this ques- 
tion. In 1896 the honourable Member 
for Flint moved for the appointment of 
a Departmental Committee, and the 
right honourable Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade stated that 
it was not a matter which could be re- 
ferred to a Departmental Committee. 
It was a matter with which the House 
ought to deal, and the Government 
ought to deal, without the assistance of 
a Departmental Committee. Sir, to-day 
the honourable Member who proposes 
this Resolution asks the House and 
the Government to deal with this ques- 
tion, and to deal with it without a De- 
partmental Committee. What is it that 
is asked? We are not asking now for a 
vast expenditure of public money for our 
national harbours, such as we used to 
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discuss some 30 or 40 years ago. We 
are asking for something that, I think, 
is perfectly feasible from the Govern- 
ment, something that will not cause 
any very great expense. As the honour- 
able Gentlemen who have preceded me 
have said, the first thing that we ask 
for is some means of cheapening the 
methods of getting Provisional Orders 
and powers to improve and construct 
harbours. Well, Sir, I cannot see what 
objection the Government can have to 
introducing some legislation that would 
have this effect. Honourable Members 
have given instances, and they can be 
largely multiplied, of the costs, which 
strike one as very large indeed, involved 
in getting powers to improve and con- 
struct harbours. The present Govern- 
ment have before them the operation of 
the Light Railways Act in a very similar 
matter, which, from all accounts, is 
working very smoothly and saving an 
enormous amount of money. We do 
not ask that, so far as the creation 
of large commercial harbours in large 
centres is concerned, there should be any 
special altcration of the law. Every 
Session Bills are brought in for the pur- 
pose of building large docks and har- 
bours. But what I do think we have a 
right to ask for is this, that in the poorer 
districts, where there is very little 
money, there should be some means 
devised by which those who want to im- 
prove the smaller harbours and piers 
should be able to get the necessary 
powers at the minimum cost. Then, 
Sir, we also ask in necessary cases 
—not in all cases—that there should 
be at the disposal of the Government 
some money which could assist in the 
creation of these harbours. The policy 
of loans has been tried now ever since 
1861, and still the grievance of the poorer 
districts remains practically as it was. 
It is useless to ask men who have 
no security to offer, to give 
security which the Government will 
accept, and to pay interest at 3} per 
cent. The Government have really 
recognised this principle in various parts 
of the United Kingdom. They have re- 
cognised it in Ireland, and to a certain 
extent in Scotland. No doubt we shall 
be told that in the case of Ireland a sum 
of £250,000 was granted out of the 
Irish Church Fund, but the House will 
remember that Jong before that, under 
Acts passed by this House, one of them 
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the 9th Victoria, and the others 10th 
and llth Victoria, a sum of £90,000 was 
granted under certain conditions for the 
purpose of improving the harbours in 
Ireland, and the extent—the very con- 
siderable extent—to which the Govern- 
ment have already adopted the policy 
of grants in poor districts is 
shown by the return—not, I agree 
with the honourable’ Baronet, as 
clearly as one would like—granted in 
1896. However, those who will take 
the trouble to look through the return 
will see that a considerable sum—not 
large enough some of us think, but still 
a considerable sum—has been granted 
to the Fishery Board in Ireland for the | 
purpose of these smaller harbours and | 
piers, and though I confess on the face | 
of the return it looks as if a far larger 
sum had been granted to England, I 
think I am right in saying that, with 
one solitary exception, the whole of the 
money granted to England and Wales 
has been granted for the purposes of 
national harbours of defence. The 
right honourable Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, when pressed 
upon this subject in 1896, defended the 
grants to Scotland and to Ireland on 
the ground that they were given 
on the recommendation of a Royal Com- 
mission, which pointed out that there 
were certain parts of the country in so 
impoverished a condition as to be totally 
unable to help themselves. But the 
Royal Commission and the Select Com- 
mittee of this House have recommended 
that precisely the same policy should be 
adopted as regards the whole of the 
United Kingdom. The Select Committee, 
as the honourable Baronet pointed out, 
distinctly recommended that ; they held 
that in the poor districts it was per- 
fectly reasonable that the Government 
Should make grants for the purpose of 
improving these harbours. No doubt 
the right honourable Gentleman did go 
on to say, in answer to a laugh that 
was raised, that if we had any corre- 
sponding districts in our minds with 
regard to which it was desired to make 
recommendations to the Government, 
those representations when made would 
be considered by the Government. Yes, 
but it is of no use making representations 
to the Government if the responsible 
Minister says that by reason of the 
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it is useless to consider the recommenda- 
tions. In a previous passage of his 
speech the right honourable Gentleman 
said that the Government was, in fact, 
debarred from the application of public 
money by the Treasury Minute, which 
laid it down that money should be only 
granted for the purpose of harbours by 
way of loan. Well, Sir, when the Govern- 
ment are prepared to say that they will 
not be hindered by the Treasury Minute, 
I am perfectly certain that honourable 
Members from England and Wales can 
show them cases which are practically 
on all fours with those we have had 
reference made to in various parts of 
the United Kingdom. Now, Sir, we 
have been told that the great drawback, 
the great thing that we have to face, is 
this Treasury Minute. I cannot quite agree 
that the Government as a whole is bound 
by any Treasury Minute, and certainly 
I believe it is unquestionable that the 
House of Commons is not bound by a 
Treasury Minute, and if we can show 
good grounds for over-riding the Trea- 
sury Minute there will be no difficulty. 
Well, now, what are the grounds that 
this Treasury Minute gives for refusing 
this money for harbours? The first ob- 
jection was that the proposal was a com- 
plete departure from practice and pre- 
cedent. Sir, the return I have quoted 
from, issued in 1896, shows that the 
Government need not be in the least 
afraid of any departure from practice, 
because they have departed from it most 
clearly by adopting a system of grants 
both as regards Scotland and as regards 
Treland. Well, the second observation 
is that the plan will stifle local enter- 
prise. Local enterprise in these districts 
has had more than 40 years in which to try 
and developand improvethese harbours, 
and in these districts for which we are 
pleading local enterprise has been a 
failure. Well, then, the third observa- 
tion is that it would be unjust and un- 
fair to places which have already pro- 
vided themselves with sufficient shelter 
and accommodation. That argument, 
carried to its logical extent, would enable 
every one of us who did not require poor 
relief and free education to refuse to 
pay our poor rates and education rates. 
It is perfectly reasonable that the richer 
places should help and assist those that 
are poorer, and I think that is a policy 
which has been adopted in many in- 
stances in legislation in this House. The 
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seven years lost over 1,500 lives and 
over 50,000 tons of property within 
15 miles of the coast should go a great 
way to induce the Government to take 
steps in the matter. Well, Sir, I have 
given the objections, and I venture to 
say they are not such as the Government 


ought to stand by. At any rate, so far 


right honourable Gentleman said that 
what we were asking was a matter of 
£8,000,000 or £10,000,000. I really 
do not know where he gets those figures, 
but the Select Committee certainly re- 
commended no such sum as that. If the 
Government is afraid of the expense, 
they have absolute control of the money, 
and they can limit the amount to what-| as they are concerned, practically every 
ever extent they like. They can take|one of them has been overruled in 
in this matter the example of the Light | exceptional cases when they introduced 
Railways Act ; and I believe that if, as an| their Light Railways Act. They have 
instalment, they would offer to bring in| recognised the fact that there were dis- 
a Bill to simplify the expense, and then|tricts which could only be properly 
would put aside a sum of £1,000,000| developed by exceptional means, and 
for the purpose of these smaller harbours they have done it as regards agricul- 
and piers, it would go a very long way ture. I think, on behalf of the sailors, 
indeed to satisfy the demands which/[ have made out a similar case. We are 
are constantly being made in this House. | not asking for money for any particular 
No doubt the House would agree, if the} interest ; we are asking the Government 
contention of the right honourable |to take steps to protect life and property. 
Gentleman is right, with the remarks of | Sir, I hope the Government will give this 
the right honourable Gentleman the} matter their earnest and careful con- 
Member for West Monmouth in support| sideration. It is a matter of very urgent 
of a similar recommendation in 1896, importance. They have shown them- 
but I think this Resolution is very /| selves alive to the dangers of the miners, 
limited. It asks for no grant of any} they have shown themselves alive to the 
large sum of money; it merely asks for special dangers in our workshops ; and 
an expenditure of a comparatively small| only yesterday the President of the 
sum to deal with poor districts which are} Board of Trade introduced a Bill which 
unable to help themselves. Well, Sir, | I hope will soon pass into Jaw, and which 
there only remains one further objection | will do a great deal to lessen the loss 
put forward in this Treasury Minute, | of life on our railways. I hope to-night 
and that is that there is no evidence that| we shalJl not plead in vain for a favour- 
there is any great loss of life. Those} able and sympathetic answer from the 
honourable Gentlemen who will take the|Government, or be met, as we have 
trouble to study the returns will observe| been over and over again, with a non 
that the loss of life for seven years| posswmus, or that is a matter for 
within 15 miles of the coast is 1,500,| commercial enterprise. I think the 


and the loss of property over 50,000 
tons. Well, in order to get the percen- 
tage to look more favourable, the gentle- 
man who drew up this report gets rid of 
a large number of lives lost by classify- 
ing them under the heading of a particu- 
Jar gale. He also very conveniently gets 
rid of the missing vessels, and then, as 
a result of that very ingenious method, 
tries to show that the loss of life is not 
so great as it actually was. He ought, 
however, to know that men in distress 
at sea, when there is no harbour to run 
to, do not run to the coast; the first 
thing they do is to try and ride out 
the storm as far as they can away from 
the coast. It is absurd to suggest that 
harbours would be no good because you 


cannot tell exactly where’ the 
vessels were lost. Surely, Sir, the 
fact that we have during those 


speeches have shown that it is a question 
for the Government to take up, and I 
hope the Government will not oppose 
this Resolution, but accept it as one 
really necessary to meet the existing 
state of affairs. 


Mr. J. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Borcughs): The honourable Baronet who 
has just sat down has given so admirable 
a history of this question, meeting all 
the arguments raised, that it will only 
be necessary for me to say a very few 
words upon this subject. I hope that 
the mind of the right honourable Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
has now been thoroughly disabused of 
the idea that the demand which we put 
forward is the enormous and extravagant 
demand which he thought we put for- 
ward last year. As a matter of fact, the 
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request that we are making is one that 
is made on a very moderate scale; one 
which received when it came before the 
House in 1896 the support of an ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and one 
which I think will commend itself to the 
Government upon the present occasion. 
I cannot believe that the Treasury 
Minute which, as the right honourable 
Gentleman alleged, stood in the way in 
1896, can be regarded as a sort of law 
of the Medes and Persians. The right 
honourable Gentleman has at _ this 
moment the First Lord of the Treasury 
on his right, and I am sure that a word 
from him would settle this question in 
a sense which would be favourable to 
the claim we are now making. But, 
however that may be, I am quite certain 
that the Treasury does not intend its 
Minutes to apply to all times and to all 
occasions, and that it will not always 
stand in the way of the reform of the 
kind we are now advocating. I should 
like to draw the attention of the right 
honourable Gentleman to the words in 
which he introduced the Light Railways 
Bill into this House. The construction 
of these harbours wil] not only improve 
the efficiency of the industry and have a 
tendency to protect life and property, 
but it will improve the means of com- 
munication as well on our coasts to a 
very great extent. When the right 
honourable Gentleman introduced the 
Light Railways Bill he said— 


“Tf we can do anything to bring the pro- 
ducer and consumer more closely together— 
if we can make more easy the distribution 
of produce—we shall have done much to 
help both the producer and the consumer.” 


That, to some extent, is a part of the 
case which underlies this Motion. And 
then the right honourable Gentleman 
referred to the high charges which were 
made by the railway companies, and 
said— 


“He was not prepared to deny that there 
Were some grounds fer complaints, but, 
assuming that agriculturists who now possess 
railway facilities might fairly complain of 
railway charges, what of those producers who 
had no railway communication whatever to 
avail themselves of? If the position of the 
one class is bad, the House will admit that 
the position of agriculturists who have no 
means of railway communication is infinitely 
Worse.” 
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Well, Mr. Speaker, that is just the case 
on a large part of our coasts. There 
are places, for instance, on the cvast 
of Wales where a Measure of this kind 
is infinitely more needed than a Light 
Railways Bill. From Milford to Holy- 
head, embracing the whole of the coast, 
there is not a single harbour in which a 
boat drawing eight feet of water can run 
at low tide. Well, now, that is a state 
of things that ought not to be allowed 
to continue to exist. It is a very long 
and a very dangerous stretch of coast. 
It is perfectly impossible, under circum- 
stances of that kind, for the fishing in- 
dustry to be developed on a coast of that 
sort. As the right honourable Gentle- 
man very well knows, the conditions of 
the fishing industry are such now that, 
as the fishermen go farther and farther 
out to sea, it has become necessary to 
employ a larger class of boat and of 
higher tonnage than used to be the case. 
It is therefore absolutely necessary, if 
the fishing industry is to be preserved at 
all on some parts of our coasts, that 
something of this kind should be done. 
And then, as has already been said, we 
need a further supply of men for our 
Navy. The Navy needs men more than 
it needs ships and money at the present 
time, and the fishing-grounds on our 
coasts are the very best training grounds 
for the Navy. If the right honourable 
Gentleman can respond favourably to our 
appeal and take means to very largely 
increase the supply of harbours 
in this country, it surely is a 
matter of great importance not only to 
small seaside places, but to those great 
inland towns to which are sent a very 
large part of the staple food of the 
poorest of our population. For these 
reasons I hope that the right honourable 
Gentleman will look favourably upon the 
appeal that has been made to him, and 
that he will not be deterred by a Trea- 
sury Minute, or by any other reason of 
that kind, but that he will do his very 
utmost to improve the facilities of com- 
munication on the coast; that he will 
do something for the protection of those 
fisheries which are so necessary to our 
national prosperity and to our food in 
time of peace, and still more in time 
of war; and that he will take the power 
which is now in his hands of spending a 
little of the money of this country which 
has been so largely spent in foreign 
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parts. I will not say that it has been 
uselessly spent, by any means, but million 
after million has been spent in distant 
parts of the world in providing railways 
which only run one train a week. I do 
hope that the small appeal we make for 
consideration will not be lost upon the 
Government, or upon the right honour- 
able Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade. 


Tue PRESIDENT or roe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuie, Croydon): 
I am sure no one can complain of 
my honourable Friend the Member 
for Truro bringing forward again 
this hardy annual. The matter is one 
of great importance, and my honourable 
Friend and all those who have supported 
him have dealt with it in a spirit of 
great consideration. I wish to recognise 
that fact, although I am unable, on be- 
half of the Government, to agree with 
the suggestions which have been made. 
I am sorry to hear one honourable Gentle- 
man, however, express the opinion that 
the Government have no sympathy with 
the loss of life among the fishing popu- 
lation. 


Sr W. WEDDERBURN: I accused 
the Government of not having expressed 
sympathy. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tug BUARD or 
TRADE: I should have thought that, 
without expressing it, the Government 
might have been credited with the 
sympathy which everyone must feel for 
the men engaged in so dangerous an 
occupation. I am perfectly satisfied 
that there is no Government which would 
not be inclined to do everything it pos- 
sibly could to reduce the unfortunate 
loss of life which occurs, and which, I 
am afraid, must, to some extent, always 
occur in such an industry. Apart from 
that, the Government agree with my 
honourable Friend who brought forward 
this Motion that the encouragement of 
the fishing industry would have a twofold 
result. It would, in the first place, in- 
crease the supply of a food which the 
people much appreciate; and, in the 
second place, it would increase the num- 
ber of seamen available for the Navy; so 
that from that point of view I can assure 
the honourable Member that the object 
he has in view is one which has the 
most complete sympathy of Her 


Majesty’s Government. Sir, what are the 
Mr. Herbert Lewis. 
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has made? One of the proposals upon 
which he laid great stress, and which has. 
been referred to by more than one hon- 
ourable Member, is that we should give 
greater facilities in the way of cheapen- 
ing the procedure for those who desire 
to bring forward proposals in Parliament 
with regard to the maintenance of small 
harbours. It has been suggested that 
the procedure under the Light Railways 
Act might form some precedent. Well, 
Sir, I have looked into the matter from 
that point of view, and I do not believe 
it is possible for us to make any pro- 
posals to Parliament which would render 
the applications for harbours cheaper 
than they are under the present state 
of the law. As the House knows, appli- 
cations for piers and harbours are dealt 
with by Provisional Orders, which are 
cheap when unopposed, though no doubt 
the expense is formidable when they are 
opposed. But I cannot for the life of 
me understand how, as has been stated 
by the honourable Member for Banff- 
shire, £300 has been spent in getting 
an unopposed Order. I find that be- 
tween the years 1896 and 1898, of 20 
applications for piers and harbours only 
one was opposed. In 1896 nine Pro- 
visional Orders were applied for, and 
only one was opposed. In 1897 seven 
Provisional Orders were granted, and 
there was no opposition. In 1898 there 
were four applications, and there was no 
opposition. Therefore, out of the whole 
of the numbers applied for, there was 
only once opposition, and in that the 
expense must have been of a very trifling 
character. The honourable Gentleman 
has spoken in rather a contemptuous 
way of the proposals with regard to 
grants and loans. Well, the House, I 
am sure, will understand that the policy 
of making loans is one which is very diffi- 
cult and sometimes dangerous to pursue. 
If we are to adopt such a policy we 
might very well have schemes for the 
erection of piers and harbours from 
many parts of the country upon which 
money might probably be wasted. If 
a policy of that kind were pursued I am 
afraid that there would be an end to 
private and municipal enterprise. As 
between grants and loans, the House 
of Commons has, no matter what Party 
has been in power, negatived the former 
and affirmed the latter. In 1863 a 
Motion was brought forward in favour 
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of grants; it was rejected by the House 
of Commons without a division. Again, 
in 1864, a Motion of a similar kind was 
brought forward, and was rejected by 
142 to 84.- In 1865 there was a Resolu- 
tion of a similar kind, and this was 
negatived. In 1869 a question was asked 
on the subject, and Mr. Bright, who was 
then at the Board of Trade, re- 
plied that the Government had 
strictlv adhered to the policy hitherto 
pursued, namely that of making 
loans. Sir, there was another Reso- 
lution negatived by the House of 
Commons in 1875, and in 1876, and so 
on. I say, therefore, without hesitation, 
that whenever the question of grants 
has been brought forward it has been 
negatived by the House of Commons. 
In the policy of making loans instead 
of grants, therefore, the Government are 
only following the policy laid down 
by the House of Commons. It has been 
said that it is useless to suggest loans 
at the rate of 34 per cent. No doubt 
that was the rate of interest fixed in 
the Treasury Minute, but two years ago 
an alteration was made to 2%. No one 
can say that that is excessive, but it is 
contingent on the security given being 
greater than that supplied by the tolls. 
it surely ought not to be difficult in 
these days of county councils, if har- 
bours are required, to give the security 
of the rates behind the security of the 
harbour itself, in order to obtain loans 
at a low rate of interest. Well, Sir, I 
say, with regard to the general question, 
we adhere to the policy assented to by 
previous Governments. At the same 
time, without committing myself to the 
general principle of giving grants in 
aid of harbours—a policy which I think 
would be attended with great danger of 
waste of money—I have no hesitation in 
saying that, if cases such as have been 
referred to are brought before me at the 
Board of Trade I will make a repre- 
sentation to the Treasury, and endeavour 
to obtain some such assistance as has 
been rendered in similar circumstances to 
other industries in different parts of the 
country. Of course, it will be under- 
stood that we are not going to start a 
sort of roving commission round 
the coasts of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land to ascertain where there is need of 
harbours. Representations of the need 
must come from the locality, and it must 
be established, first of all, that a harbour 
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is really required at a particular place ; 
it must also be established that it is 
practically impossible for the locality to 
make a harbour off their own bat. As 
in the Light Railways Act, the Treasury 
is empowered to make grants in aid of 
contributions from other sources where 
the poverty of the district renders it 
impossible to obtain effective local assist- 
ance. Sir, there is this other requirement, 
which I think the House will admit is 
necessary—that the county council or 
some local organisation must take 
the responsibility of keeping the harbour 
going. Without an undertaking of that 
kind I think it would be unwise and 
imprudent on the part of the Govern- 
ment to render the assistance to which 
I have referred, and-I trust my right 
honourable Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will not think that I have 
gone too far. 


Harbours. 


Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire): At 
the outset, I would like to say that the 
speech of the right honourable Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade opens 
a certain vista of hope in the future 
for those who have an interest in 
harbours and piers. I only trust that 
the right honourable Gentleman will not 
be absolutely swamped by the number 
of applications that must come in to him 
within the next few months. The right 
honourable Gentleman declared at first 
against the policy of grants, and he said 
that was the policy of the House. But 
I would remind the right honourable 
Gentleman that while that may have 
been so in 1876—the last case which he 
quoted—I am afraid that since then Par- 
liament has abandoned its former purity, 
and has committed itself to grants for 
many other interests besides harbours. 
The right honourable Gentleman, how- 
ever, has given us some promise that 
under certain circumstances grants in 


aid may be given in urgent cases, 
and for that I am_ extremely 
grateful. I will not detain the’ 


House .long, but I want to point out 
that there is a difficulty at present in 
regard to loans. It is said that one 
grain of fact is equal to a bushel of 
theory, and I may take as an illustration 
a special case in which I am interested. 
There is the harbour of Stonehaven. It 
is one which is generally fitted by 
nature to be made a harbour of refuge ; 
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s> much so, that it was specially men- 
tioned in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Harbours of Refuge, and it 
might, but for certain events, have been 
selected for the great harbour of refuge 
for the North-East coast instead of 
Peterhead. It is agreed by all the fisher- 
men both up and down the coast that if 
that harbour were only improved it 
would effect a great saving of life and 
property, not only to the people of 
Stonehaven, but to the people of the 
neighbouring districts. That, surely, isa 
clear case for aid. Well, we applied 
to the Fishery Board, but with no result. 
We were told that we could not get a 
grant or loan because we were not a 
peculiarly fishing harbour. Local indus- 
tries involve the import of various com- 
mercial commodities, and, therefore, we 
need not apply to the Fishery Board. 
Then we went to the Local Loans Com- 
mission with a Provisional Order and 
asked for a loan; but we were told we 
could not get a loan because there was 
a debt of £6,000 on the harbour. The 
people of Stonehaven set to work to re- 
duce that debt. They raised subscrip- 
tions in the locality, and by means of a 
bazaar and the generosity of the summer 


visitors they reduced the debt to 
£2,000. But even now we find 
we cannot get a loan without | 
wiping out the debt altogether. Such 


cases are very hard. I hope that while 
considering the question of grants the 
right honourable Gentleman will do 
what he can to facilitate loans under the 
present system. I can say that we 
heartily thank him for the sympathetic 


way in which he has treated this most | 


important question. 


Captain SINCLAIR (Forfar): I wish 
to make an appeal to the right 
honourable Gentleman the President of 


the Board of Trade in the spirit of the | 


reply which he has made to those hon- 
ourable Members who have spoken. No 
one, I am sure, holds that Parliament 
should be otherwise than very chary in 
committing itself to any policy of in- 
creasing loans or grants towards any 
industry. But what I would ask the 


right honourable Gentleman is to give 
us a little more of the wisdom and atten- 
tion of Parliament in this matter. What 
we ask for is not wholly money. The 
conditions of the fishing industry have 
been entirely changed within the last 


Mr. Crombie. 
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few years. All the methods which have 
been hitherto adopted to meet the diffi- 
culties of the industry are methods 
which have been rendered more or less 
out of date. These changes have taken 
place since the last inquiry into the sea 
fisheries was instituted. And now these 
small isolated communities on the sea- 
board of Scotland and other parts of the 
United Kingdom are precluded from 
taking the part which they have hitherto 
taken in the fishing industry of the 
country. It is perfectly impossible for 
them in the changed conditions to com- 
pete with the larger boats—even when 
they go further out from the coast— 
which are now employed by not only 
our own countrymen, but by the fisher- 
men of other nations. Then we have 
got to meet a very deliberately organised 
and far-seeing policy on the part of other 
countries who fish with us in the, waters 
of the North Sea. All these facts point 
to the conclusion that we are asking our 
fishermen in these small isolated com- 
munities to do the impossible. I dislike 
extremely on the part of any branch of 
industry in the country to come forward 
repeatedly to ask for grants or doles in 
order that it may get through the diffi- 
culties of their occupation. It is a most 
demoralising process, pauperising in 
the highest degree, and leads them 
to rely on the Government in a 
way which we know is _ hope- 
less for them, for Parliament 
seldom or never listens to these appeals. 
But I would remind the right honour- 
able Gentleman that not so many years 
ago there was an attempt to meet these 
difficulties in connection with the Sea 
Fisheries. The right honourable the 
President of the Board of Trade, in 
making the very grateful offer that he 
did to increase materially the grants, 
laid down a certain number of condi- 
tions under which the grants were to be 
made. The local authority was to be 
responsible, and it must guarantee the 
expense of the maintenance of the har- 
bours, and there were a number of other 
perfectly reasonable and very wise pre- 
cautions. What I want to point out to 
him is that there was a Sea Fisheries 








public authorities in Scotland precisely 
these obligations which he wishes to im- 
pose on the local authorities in carrying 
out harbour works. Rating powers were 





| also included in that Measure, so that 


Bill before this House which laid on the 
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counties not wholly interested in the 
fishing industry should be able to dele- 
gate to that portion of the county which 
was interested in the fisheries power to 
carry out any necessary works. But, as 
the House is aware, the very essence of 
that Bill, that is to say, the rating 
powers, which were assented to in this 
House, were, if my memory serves me 
right, excised from the Bill when it 
went to be considered in another place. 
A proposal was made before this House 
last Session of a very limited character, 
which was intended to meet the diffi- 
culty. If I am not troubling the House 
with matter of detail, I will remind the 
right honourable Gentleman that, as « 
matter of fact, at the present time, if 
a county council or other local authority 
makes a proposal for a fishery harbour 
in Scotland—including a number of 
other local authorities in neighbouring 
counties which have all a common in- 
terest in this matter—if all these make 
& proposal, and only one local authority 
chooses to object to the course contem- 
plated, the Secretary for Scotland, by 
the terms of the Act, is forbidden to 
take the application which comes from 
the communities interested even into 
his consideration. Well, honourable 
Members on this side of the House laid 
before Parliament last year and the year 
before a Measure intended to remove 
that grievance. It is to this point that 
I want very respectfully to ask the atten- 
tion of the right honourable Gentleman. 
It is not good for Parliament or for any 
of us to be perpetually coming to Par- 
liament for doles and grants for any 
particular industry. But it is of vast 
importance that the interests of an in- 
tegral part of the nation should be pre- 
served, in the face of an organised at- 
tempt by foreign countries to set on a 
better footing their interests in the 
fishing industry in the North Sea. I 
think our Government will be very far 
from fulfilling their duty in the altered 
circumstances of the case if they do not 
take some action. As the right honour- 
able Gentleman is aware, a Hydro- 
graphical Conference is to meet this 
year in order to endeavour to vlace on 
some sound basis researches and scien- 
tific experiments in regard to sea 
fisheries, especially in the North Sea. 
These are necessary as a first step to 
the closure and protection of areas 
on the coasts of the various 
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countries bordering on the North Sea. 
I do venture most respectfully to ask 
the right honourable Gentleman in 
every way to extend and encourage the 
operations of that Conference. Some 
of us have been for several years en- 
deavouring to get the attention of the 
Government drawn to the importance of 
this matter. And, now that we have 
these foreign countries consenting to 
send delegates to that Conference on 
this subject, I would ask the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman to lend his aid and 
influence with the Government to en- 
courage the step which has been taken. 
Again, I repeat the sentiment with 
which I began—what we want is more 
of the wisdom and attention of Parlia- 
ment. Money has been repeatedly 
wasted, and will be wasted; it is very 
apt to be wasted by sums being given 
to one interest or another in different 
parts of the country. It is only with 
the greatest difficulty that can be pre- 
vented. But it must materially help 
to guide these fishing communities and 
the men who get a hard livelihood as 
| fishermen if we have some Debate on 
|the difficulties of their calling and situa- 
tion. We have been spoiled by our 
favourable conditions as compared with 
ithe foreign countries to which the right 
‘honourable Gentleman has _ alluded. 
|'These have a very great difficulty in 
lorganising a good supply of food for 
their people. As the right honourable 
‘Gentleman knows, the centre of Europe 
|and countries far from the seaboard have 





the greatest difficulty in organising 
the fish-food supply, while we are 
in a very enviable position in 


this matter. We have taken things, 
however, too easily, while other countries 
are coming up to us stride by stride. I 
would urge the right honourable Gentle- 
man to consider whether he could not 
either let us have some inquiry on the 
subject, or make some attempt to form 
localised public opinion, so as to direct 
the attention of all those who are inte- 
rested, to help in the matter. 


Mr. J. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, 
W.): As the representative of a 
constituency which has a coast line 
admitted to be of an _ absolutely 
dangerous character, I cannot help rising 
to say that I am very glad to receive 
some assurance from the right honour- 
able the President of the Board 
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of Trade that, in cases where local 
harbours are urgently needed, he, as 
President of the Board of Trade, would 
be willing to consider whether grants 
could not be made. Speaking for my- 
self, I submit that a grant in aid for har- 
bours on the Welsh coast is a grant in 
aid of the safety of the lives of seamen. 
On the part of the coast of Wales to 
which I refer there is scarcely a great 
gale without some ship being driven on 
the coast, sometimes with the loss of 
life, and frequently with great loss of 
property. 1 am sorry the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman does not see his way 
to agree to the proposal made by hon- 
ourable Members who have taken part in 
the Debate, in regard to the cheapening 
of the procedure for obtaining the pas- 
sage of Provisional Orders dealing with 
harbours through the House. He has 
- informed the House that the cost is not 
great, but my experience is that the cost 
incurred in cases of that kind is very 
much higher than the comparatively 
small expenditure to which he has re- 
ferred. Would it not be possible to have 
Provisional Orders dealing with local 
needs of that kind dealt with by the 
county councils of the country? If I am 
not mistaken, the right honourable Gen- 
tleman himself, in his first draft of the 
Local Government Bill of 1888, granted 
certain large powers in regard to Provi- 
sional Orders with reference to gas,water, 
and other things to the county councils, I 
hope, at all events, that this Debate will 
be the means of drawing the attention of 
the Government to the matter, although 
I do not in any way desire to diminish 
the importance of the assurance which 
the right honourable Gentleman has 
given in regard to grants in aid of neces- 
sitous cases. We are well satisfied with 
that assurance so far as it goes. I 
wish to associate myself entirely with the 
remarks of my honourable Friend the 
Member for Kincardineshire, that this 
question will not be satisfactorily settled 
until a definite and settled policy in re- 
gard to it is adopted by the Government, 
and continued by successive Governments 
in the years to come. I hope that this 
Debate will be the means of drawing 
public attention to the real need there 
is for improvement in our harbours, and 
the condition of our seamen and fisher- 
men. If it does that, and nothing more, 
and with the assurance of the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the President of the 


Mr. J. H. Roberts. 
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Board of Trade, the Debate will cer- 
tainly not have been in vain. 


*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
was glad to hear the promise made by 
the right honourable Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, that in 
poorer districts he will consider the de- 
sirability of making grants for harbours. 
In many instances it is quite impossible 
for the people to make the harbours so 
much needed themselves. I am sure 
that many honourable Members will be 
glad to have, in addition to the assurance 
of the President of the Board of 
Trade, the assurance of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that he will agree 
to the grants being made. When 
the Light Railways Bill was before 
the House I called special attention to 
the case of the pcorer districts in the 
Highlands and Islands, but no more con- 
sideration has been given to these poorer 
districts of the Highlands than to the 
rich districts of England and the Low- 
lands of Scotland. We have the Con- 
gested Districts Board, which has power 
to make small doles for boat slips and 
piers, but we want harbours of refuge. 
Surely this is a matter which should 
engage the attention of the Government. 
There is frequently terrible loss of life 
for want of these harbours of refuge. In 
my own constituency, a short time since, 
19 lives were lost owing to the want of 
a harbour at Portnaguran, Island of 
Lewis. The Walpole Commission on 
Harbours of Refuge stated that Portna- 
guran was a suitable place for a harbour 
of refuge, and strongly recommended the 
construction of such a harbour there. But 
nothing has been done. It is very hard 
that the Island of Lewis should remain in 
the same condition as to harbours as it 
was forty or fifty years ago. There is 
not a harbour in the Island of Lewis 
suitable for large fishing boats, except 
Stornoway. Now, with a harbour at 
Portnaguran fish could be speedily sent 
to market, and the enormous risks run 
by our fishermen on a wild and stormy 
coast would be diminished. There is 
the harbour at Port Ness, also in the 
Island of Lewis, which is in a worse con- 
dition than it was twenty years ago. 
On the east side of the county 
there is the harbour of Portmahomack, 
a harbour which, year after year, is silt- 
ing up, and the result is that Portmaho- 
mack, instead of being the prosperous 
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place it should be, is declining. I do not 
know whether the Solicitor-General knows 
the place, but I sincerely hope he will put 
in a word for harbours on the north 
coast of Scotland. I would beg the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to take 
this matter up, for, after all, it is 
money that is wanted. If the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer buttons up his 
pockets and says, “I won't give the 
money,” the President of the Board of 
Trade cannot do what his generous 
heart would prompt him to do. Millions 
of money are squandered in foreign 
parts, while these important matters at 
home are left unheeded. The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman has spoken of the 
importance of looking after the welfare 
of our seamen, but why have we foreign 
seamen manning our ships? We ought to 
take greater care of our fishing popula- 
tion. Look at the great and growing 
expenditure on our Navy. I do not 
grudge that expenditure, but what about 
men to man the Navy? Many of our 


young men in the Highlands have 
to go to other lands in order to 
earn ~=a__icitliving, or worse still to 
large cities to swell the overcrowded 


population—all this in consequence of 
the need of suitable harbour accommo- 
dation around our coasts and the destruc- 
tion of the fishing banks by trawlers. But 
Iwillnottouchontrawling. These matters 
do not receive the attention of the Gov- 
ernment which tiey deserve, and I shal! 
be very glad, before the Debate is 
ended, to hear some statement from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which 
he will show willingness to help 
this work, not only in the North of Scot- 
land but all round our coasts. Take 
the coast of Norfolk, for instance. It 
is in a very bad way. Many parts of 
the English coast are in a similar con- 
dition. I say that harbours of refuge 
ought to be provided by the State, and 
the burden not laid on the shoulders of 
the local authority. 





*Sr 8. SCOTT (Marylebone): Is 
the honourable Member for Ross-shire 
aware that there are two good harbours 
of refuge in the Hebrides, near the 
places he has mentioned, namely, Loch 
Seaforth, a large sea loch, a part of 
which divides Lewis from Harris, the 
rest being in Lewis, about 30 or 35 
miles south of Stornoway; and East 
Loch Tarbert, in Harris, 40 miles from 
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Stornoway? And is the honourable 

Member also not aware that harbour 
works are being caried out at the Island 
of Scalpay, 30 miles from Stornoway, 
at West Loch Tarbert? 

*Mr. WEIR: That is the con- 
stituency of the honourable Member for 
Inverness-shire, whom I look around for 
in vain. But I hold here in my hand 
a list of the piers partially constructed 
under the Highlands and Islands Board, 
which has now ceased to exist, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer withdrew 
the funds for these small works. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The honourable 
Gentleman has already addressed the 
House. 


*Sir E.DURNING-LAWRENCE: Ionly 

want to say a very few words in an- 
nouncing that I shall, with the consent 
of the House, withdraw the Motion. In 
doing so, I desire to thank the right 
honourable Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade for the sympathetic 
words that he has spoken, and I trust 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will bear them in mind. I also wish to 
associate myself with the honourable 
Member for Forfarshire and other hon- 
ourable Gentlemen who think it is 
the duty of the Government to take 
sume steps to see that harbours 
are provided all along our coasts. I re- 
peat that it seems to me a cruel thing 
that, on the coast of Essex, tens of thou- 
sands of tons of slag are thrown away 
into the sea when the smallest expendi- 
ture of money and a little time and care 
would ensure that these thousands of 
tons of slag should be so deposited as to 
largely assist in forming an effective 
mole for a harbour. I ask the leave of 
the House to withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


COUNTY COURTS’ JURISDICTION. 
Resolution proposed— 


“To call attention to the desirability of 
extending the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts, and amending the Acts relating or 
giving jurisdiction thereto; and to move, that, 
in the opinion of this House, the time has 
arrived when Her Majesty’s Government may 
reasonably be expected to initiate or facilitate 
legislation having for its object a considerable 
extension of the ordinary Jurisdiction of 
County Courts in Common Law, Equity, and 
Admiralty causes."—(Mr. Chas. James 
Monk.) 
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*Mr. MONK (Gloucester): In moving 
the Resolution standing in my name, 
I hope to be able to show the impera- 
tive necessity of the extension of the 
jurisdiction of the County Courts. I am 
aware, in introducing this subject, of 
the enormous difficulty of the task, 
which would have been better in the 
hands of one more conversant with the 
practice of the County Courts than I can 
profess to be. The position, however, is 
not one of my own choosing. In 1897 
the Executive Council of the Association 
of Chambers of Commerce, of which I am 
a member, and was for some years presi- 
dent, requested me to introduce a Bill, 
which had been very carefully prepared 
and drafted at the instance of the Asso- 
ciation, for the extension of the County 
Courts’ Jurisdiction. I brought in that 
Bill in 1897, but I had no opportunity of 
carrying it to a Second Reading. In 
the following year I was likewise unsuc- 
cessful in the ballot, but I reintroduced 
the County Courts Bill, and I approached 
my honourable and learned Friend the 
Attorney-General with a request that 
the Bill should be read pro forma a 
second time, in order that it might be 
sent to the Grand Committee on Law. 
My honourable and learned Friend in- 
formed me that the Lord Chancellor took 
exception to some portions of the Bill, 
aud I at once felt that the Bill must be 
fully discussed on the Second Reading 
under those circumstances. Our next 
course was to endeavour to obtain an in- 
terview with the Lord Chancellor, and 
we approached him with that object in 
1897. The Lord Chancellor informed us 
that he thought it unnecessary to fix 
a day for receiving a deputation, as there 
was no chance of the Bill passing that 
Session. Last year we again applied 
to the Lord Chancellor to receive a depu- 
tation, and received a reply from his 
Secretary to the following effect— 


’ ? 
County Courts 


“His Lordship does not at present see any 
advantage in receiving a deputation on the 
subject of the County Courts’ Bill. It ap- 
pears to his Lordship wrong in principle and 
unworkable in plan; but should there arise 
any practical occasion for discussing the sub- 
ject of County Court Jurisdiction with a view 
to legislation by the Government, his Lordship 
will consider the question of receiving a 
deputation.” 


My honourable and learned Friend the | 


Attorney-General received my honourable 
Friend the Member for Exeter and my- 
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self with a small deputation on one occa- 
sion with regard to this Bill. He gave us 
a sympathetic reception, and assured us 
ithat any well-considered scheme ex- 
|tending the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts would be favourably considered 
by the Government. But he added that 
the Bill introduced last Session contained 
provisions of so highly contentious a 
character, that it would not be possible 
for the Government to support the Bill 
if it were reintroduced. Having been 
unsuccessful in obtaining a good place in 
the ballot this year, I came to the con- 
clusion that it would be worse than idle 
|to reintroduce a Bill which would be 
stillborn from its birth. A more cogent, 
and, to my mind, conclusive argument in 
favour of the course I am taking was that 
it seemed to me, and to those honourable 
Friends who are acting with me in this 
matter, that it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to bring in any Bill for the 
extension of the jurisdiction of County 
Courts, and that any such measure should 
be in the hands of the Law Officers of 
the Crown. How, then, I would ask, 
does this matter stand at present? In 


the Debate on the Judicature Acts 
in 1897 the honourable Member for 
North-West Durham, whom I am 


sorry not to see in his place, when com- 
menting on the congested state of busi- 
ness in the Law Courts, said, “ What was 
there to prevent County Courts from 
being given an equally extensive juris- 
diction with the High Court?’ Such 
system existed in Scotland, where it had 





been found to work very well. Some 
such devolution of power to the 
'County Courts has been earnestly 


/and constantly desired by Chambers 
|of Commerce throughout the country, 
iby trade protection societies, and 
iby the Incoporated Law Society. I 
should like to read one sentence from the 
report of the Law Society of 1898 ap- 
proving— 


“ The suggestions emanating from 
Chambers of Commerce and others, that 
proceedings on the Common Law and 


Equity side might be initiated in the County 
Court where the amount involved did not 
exceed £1,000, provided that the provisions 
of Order 14 in the High Court were adopted.” 
Excellent as I believe our County 
Court system to be, I submit that 
it still is susceptible of improvement 
and further development, while some of 
the present anomalies might be very 
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easily removed by legislation. Now, on 
the Debate on the Judicature Acts in 
1897, to which I have referred already, 
my honourable and learned Friend the 
Attorney-General made some remarks 
which disclosed to a certain extent the 
objections he had to the Bill I then in- 
troduced. He said that the real object 
of our County Court system was that 
there should be a speedy and cheap 
method of dispensing justice for the re- 
covery of debts, and the trial of cases 
involving no difficult questions of law. 
If there were power 
of the County Courts to take the class of 
action which was now confined to the 
superior court it might be found, in cer- 
tain large centres, that the business of 
the court might be blocked for a week or 
10 days while the judge was hearing one 
of these cases. If that evil were really 


to be dreaded, I should cordially agree | 
But [| 


with the Attorney-General. 


would remind my honourable and learned | 
Friend and the House that in the Bill) 


which I brought in last year provision 
was made for the appointment of a 
Chief Registrar in certain special cir- 
cuits, who was to have power to attend 
the principal tewns in the circuit, and 
hear all cases up to the amount of £20, 
while there was to be an Assistant Regis- 
trar who, with the consent of the parties, 
and with leave of the judge, was 
to hear cases up to £5, so that the judge 
would have time to try cases which were 
now confined to the superior courts. I 
agree with my honourable and learned 
Friend that the County Court should be, 
as it is, the poor man’s court, but I ask 
the House whether it is probable that 
the Chambers of Commerce and Trade 
Protection Societies (which during the 


last 10 years have come almost unani-| 
mously to the desire for a considerable | 
extension of the jurisdiction of County | 


Courts) would have recommended it if 
they were not satisfied that there would 
continue to be a cheap and speedy de- 
cision in summary cases. I should like 


to read some remarks which were made | 
! 


in one of the leading journals of the day 
after the Debate on the Judicature Acts 
in 1897— 


“Té is a little too much the fashion to 
speak of the County Courts as if they were 
still what they were in 1847, and what they 
were, indeed, then designated—Small Debts 
Courts.” 
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And again— 


“Parliament has again and again enlarged 
their jurisdiction, and, contrary to many 
predictions, they are no less satisfactory to 
suitors for small sums than when their 
jurisdiction was limited to £20. hey have 
been entrusted with duties which Lord Cot- 
tenham, and other framers of the first 
County Court Act, never thought would de- 
volve upon them; and the policy of Pazrlia- 
ment is to entrust them with new functions.” 


I do not desire to go back to ancient 
history. But I would remind the House 
that the first County Court Act was 
| passed in the year 1847, and that the 
| jurisdiction was limited to £20, provided 
| the action was founded on contract, and 
| to £5. if the action was founded on tort. 
From time to time the jurisdiction has 
| been been extended; in 1850 it was 
lenlarged so as to bring in actions 
for debts or damages not exceeding 
£50; in 1856 it was extended to 
all actions except those for crim. con. 
with the consent of both parties; in 
1865 limited jurisdiction was conferred 
in equity, while in 1867 limited jurisdic- 
tion was given in actions of ejectment, 
together with jurisdiction in Admiralty 
cases up to £300, and unlimited jurisdic- 
tion in bankruptcy. Each extension has 
given great satisfaction throughout the 
country. I will ask the House to bear 
in mind what were the recommendations 
'of the Judicature Commission in 1872. 
Lord Hatherley was chairman of the 
Commission, which also included the late 
Lord Selborne, Lord Justice Bramwell, 
'and the eminent city solicitor, Mr. Hol- 
'lams. The Commission said— 


| “ We think that these Courts, as consti- 
| tuent parts or branches of the High Court of 
| Justice, should, subject to the power herein- 
after mentioned, have jurisdiction ultimated 
by the amount claimed, whatever be the 
nature of the case; and that thus, if the par- 
|ties to the dispute are content that it should 
| be decided in the County Court, it may be 
| dealt with accordingly. We think that the 
| Judges presiding over the more important of 
| these Courts should receive salaries propor- 
| tioned to the more important duties they 
have to perform.” 








In 1879 Lord Cairns passed a Bill 
through the House of Lords which, un- 
fortunately, was crowded out when it 
came down to this House, extending the 
jurisdiction to £200, and increasing the 
Judges’ salaries to £2,000, with travel- 
ling expenses and a pension after 20 
years’ service. The question may fairly 
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be asked, In what manner is it proposed 
that these recommendations can best be 
carried out? I think my honourable and 
learned Friend has a copy of the Bill in 
which I have, to the best of my ability, 
endeavoured to give effect to them. By 
that Bill provision was made to extend 
the jurisdiction in all cases up to £1,000. 
Nineteen special County Court Circuits 
were created in various parts of the 
country, each to be presided over by a 
Judge with a salary of £2,500, who was 
to have to assist him a Chief Registrar 
at a salary of £1,500, and an Assistant 
Registrar with a salary of £800, their 
entire time to be given to the Court, and 
the Assistant Registrar being prohibited 
from practising either as a solicitor or 
as a notary. It was proposed that the 
Chief Registrar should hold courts 
throughout the special circuit, and hear 
all cases up to the amount of £20, while 
the Assistant Registrar, with the leave 
of the Judge and the consent of the par- 
ties, was to hear minor cases up to £5. 
By that means, I think, the fear ex- 
pressed by my honourable and learned 
Friend that the business of the Court 
might be congested was removed, so that 
under that system the Judge would have 
time to hear cases of importance which 
are now brought up to London. I may 
also venture to express the hope that by 
the appointment of barristers of emi- 
nence as Judges for the special circuits 
greater weight would attach to the deci- 
sions of the County Court, while in 
towns like Birmingham, Bristol, and 
Manchester there would be continuous 
courts, and they would have what may 
be called local assizes, with an efficient 
jurisdiction brought to their own doors, 
instead of incurring the expense and loss 
of time in seeking it in London. It is 
needless to say that by this proposal the 
relief to the Judges of the High Court 
would be enormous, end I should have 
thought that on that ground the pro- 
posal would have carried weight with the 
Lord Chancellor himself. My honourable 
and learned Friend sympathises, I am 
certain, with the reasonable demands of 
the commercial community, and I would 
appeal to the Government to meet these 
wishes by promising to introduce a Bil! 
to give effect to them at the earliest 
moment in their power. As to the ex- 


pense, I am assured that it would not ex- 

ceed £40,000 or £45,000, and that sum 

would quickly be recouped by the large 
Mr. Monk. 
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extension of County Court business in 
the principal centres, and by saving the 
expense of holding unnecessary assizes in 
parts of the country where there is little 
to occupy the time of the Judges. Let 
me then summarise the recommenda- 
tions which I venture to submit 
to the House. I propose to give the 
County Courts jurisdiction in all cases 
up to £1,000, to create Special Circuits, 
and to confer power to hear certain cases 
upon the Chief Registrar and Assistant 
Registrar. That scheme has the unani- 
mous assent of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce. Petitions have been pre- 
sented by the Trade Protection Societies 
in favour of it, and I hope it will receive 
at al] events some measure of support 
from the Attorney-General. I will con- 
clude by urging him to take the wishes 
of the merchant community seriously 
into consideration by accepting my Motion 
to extend the jurisdiction ef the County 
Courts in a manner which is so much de- 
sired throughout the country. 


Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea Dis- 
tricts): I desire to second this Motion. 
It is one which simply affirms the expe- 
diency of increasing the jurisdiction of 
our County Courts, and I think my hon- 
ourable Friend has shown a wise discre- 
tion in couching his resolution in these 
general terms with a view to eliciting 
the opinion of the House, and in not pre- 
senting a cut and dried scheme of judi- 
‘ial reform for the judgment of this 
Assembly. I will not now raise the ques- 
tion whether, if this House is going to 
say that the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts ought to be increased, it should 
or should not be done by raising the 
pecuniary limit to some defined sum. I 
propose to urge a few considerations in 
favour of the general idea which lies at 
the root of the motion of my honourable 
Friend. I, both as counsel and in other 
capacities, have had some experience of 
the working of our County Courts, and 
my own opinion, which I frankly admit 
has been very reluctantly arrived at, is 
that existing circumstances necessitate 
an extension of jurisdiction if the ad- 
ministration of justice in this country is 
to be carried on in accordance with the 
wishes of the great majority of the people 
and the requirements of modern, social, 
and economic conditions. On the other 
hand, I have to frankly admit that the 
question which is raised by my honour- 
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able Friend is one of some gravity. If 
you are going to extend the jurisdiction 
of the County Courts it will in all proba- 
bility become unnecessary to hold civil 
assizes in the majority of places in which 
such assizes are now held habitually, and 
yeu may be putting an end to the cir- 
cuit system, which has worked well for 
centuries, and which, I think, in’ the 
general opinion of the civilised world, 
has been most conducive to the good ad- 
ministration of justice in this country. 
After all, we must look at existing cir- 
cumstances. If one goes back and reads 
the Debates in this House at the time 
that County Courts were started, it will 
be seen that they were intended to pro- 
vide for the collection of small debts, and 
for the decision of small disputes. But 
somehow or other, in a fortuitous and 
haphazard manner, jurisdiction after 
jurisdiction has been piled upon these 
courts, and the general result of the 
legislation of the last 40 years is that the 
jurisdiction is so anomalous and _ so 
chaotic that it requires to be made a 
special study to know what can or can- 
not be done by a County Court Judge. 
The thing has not been carried out pro- 
perly and the real explanation of the 
present position is that the dissatisfac- 
tion of the country with the methods of 
the Superior Courts since 1873 has been 
expressed in the addition by Parliament, 
from time to time, of an added jurisdic- 
tion to local and particular courts. My 
honourable Friend has referred to the 
wishes of Chambers of Commerce. I 
will not travel over the same ground, 
but I should like to take this opportu- 
nity of calling the attention of the House 
to some actual facts about the jurisdic- 
tion of the County Courts. The range 
of the jurisdiction is very large. County 
Court Judges have jurisdiction in com- 
mon lew matters, and they also have 
jurisdiction in equity, in bankruptcy, and 
in regard to the winding-up of companies 
under the Companies Act. They also 
have a miscellaneous jurisdiction in re- 
gard to friendly societies and workmen’s 
claims, which it would tax the patience 
of the House to detail. The range of 
the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts therefore, very large, 
but it is limited in three ways—firstly, 
by the pecuniary claim of the plaintiff 
or the amount of the subject-matter in 
dispute; secondly, by the character of 
the action; and, thirdly, by territorial 
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area. Undoubtedly, Mr. Speaker, it is 
the pecuniary limit imposed upon the 
jurisdiction of the County Court Judges 
that is the nrost important question for 
our consideration to-night, and that is 
the question to which my honourable 
Friend directed himself; but the second 
and third questions are by no means 
without importance, and I would re- 
spectfully ask the attention of the 
Attorney-General and the Solicitor- 
General to these two limitations of 
jurisdiction. Under the original County 
Courts Act, County Court Judges could 
not try actions for breach of promise, 
seduction, malicious prosecution, or for 
libel, or slander. That is how the matter 
originally stood, and it is practically in 
the same position now. I am bound to 
say “ practically,” because, by one of the 
results of our fortuitous legislation, a 
County Court Judge often finds himself 
trying cases of breach of promise, seduc- 
tion, and other actions, because the High 
Court have sent them down to him to be 
tried. I am not going to enlarge upon 
the point, but I would call the attention 
of the Attorney-General to this matter. 
Quite apart from the question of pecu- 
niary limit, why on earth should the 
time of the High Court be taken up in 
trying trivial actions for libel and slan- 
der when there are County Court Judges, 
in whom you have entire confidence, 
ready and willing to try them on reason- 
able terms in the counties, boroughs, or 
districts in which they arise? With 
regard to the third limit—the limit of 
territorial area—that is a matter really 
of detail on which I do not propose to 
trouble the House more than to ask the 
Attorney-General to consider the burden 
which is imposed by this complicated 
jurisdiction on a County Court Judge. A 
County Court Judge may wish to try a 
case in a big centre, but he is unable to 
do so. Though he is called the Judge 
of a circuit, he is really only the indi- 
vidual or separate Judge of these units 
of jurisdiction, and when he goes to 
a remote district, and is met by a re- 
quest to transfer a case to his court at, 
say, Bristol, Birmingham, or Liverpool, 
he has to reply that he is very sorry, 
but the case cannot be transferred. In- 
deed, if he were to consent, the registrar 
is not bound to go, even if the Judge 
orders him to. With regard to the 
pecuniary limit, I think it would be 
difficult to imagine a more anomalous 
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state of affairs than that which has re- 
sulted from the Acts of Parliament 
which have been passed during the last 
50 years. The limit in Common Law 
actions is £50. Why £50? If a plaintiff 
sues for £50, the defendant may counter- 
claim for £5,000. If, however, within a 
certain number of days notice is given, 
the action goes to the High Court. In nine 
cases out of ten, when there is a counter- 
claim, the defendant gives no notice at 
all, and the County Court Judge has to 
decide first of all on the claim for £50, 
and then on the counter-claim for the 
higher sum. In equity cases, the limit 
of jurisdiction of the county courts is 
£500; and here, again, we ask, why 
£500? In practice the value of the 
estate is not entirely known. 
tiff begins the action in the County 
Court, but the judge finds, on a valuation 
of some kind, that the amount is over 
£500. He thereupon says, “I have no 
jurisdiction. Go to the Chancery Divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice.” The 
High Court, under these circumstances, 
invariably sends the case back, whether 
the sum involved is £1,000 or £1,500, 
to the very County Court Judge from 
whom the motion originally came. In 
Admiralty matters the jurisdiction of the 
county court judge is limited to £300, 
and in bankruptcy the jurisdiction is 
absolutely unlimited. I have myself 
known a case of a judge deciding an 
action involving a few shillings at 11.30, 
and at 11.45 a case involving £1,340 has 
been called on under the Bankruptcy 
Act. With regard to remitted actions, 
the High Court can remit actions of con- 
tract up to £100, and in certain other 
cases they may remit actions upon any 
amount, even including those matters 
to which I have alluded as being sub- 
jects which are not within the control 
of the County Courts. By the consent of 
the parties the Judge of a County Court 
may try any action, whatever the 
amount in dispute may be. When we 
go on to the other, and what I call the 
miscellaneous jurisdiction, the  illogi- 
cality becomes, it seems to me, more 
apparent. I only wish to urge these 
considerations on the House as showing 
that the new legislation in regard to 
this jurisdiction has not been properly 
and logically thought out. I have never 
looked upon these limits as any reflec- 
tion upon the capacity of the County 
Court Judges. This is only a question 
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of the arrangement of the business of 
the country between one set of courts 
and another. Let us see how the thing 
works out. I must apologise for men- 
tioning any personal matters, but really 
the position cannot be understood with- 
out concrete experiences. On Monday 
in last week, I went to the Court of 
Appeal of the Royal Courts of Justice. 
Both Courts of Appeal were sitting, and 
had very important business before 
them. All the Chancery Courts were 
sitting, as also were the Probate and 
Admiralty Courts. I then went into the 
Queen’s Bench Division, and there were 
only two judges trying cases, one with a 
jury, and the other without. The re. 
mainder of the judges were all scattered 
about the country on circuit. I take up 
iny paper and find that Mr. Justice 
Darling is complaining at Dolgelly that 
he is prevented from returning to im- 
portant business in London by the fact 
that he is detained trying a case of 
larceny of a penny. Mr. Justice Channell 
was per contra trying, at the little town 
of Lampeter, a right-of-way case that 
lasted so long that he had to ask Mr. 
Bowen Rowlands to open the Commis- 
sion at Carmarthen. Similar instances 
might be multiplied to show the unbusi- 
nesslike character of the present High 
Court organisation. Does it really trans- 
cend the ingenuity of lawyers to devise 
a better system of administering justice? 
Let me tell you what I saw in the Swan- 
sea County Court on Tuesday last. 
There were no fewer than seven counsel 
in the court—more than are seen in the 
small assizes. The judge first began by 
trying an action in which the plaintiff 
claimed £80. The second case was one 
in which two counsel came from London 
to appear. The plaintiff claimed £300, 
and the other cases were for equally 
large amounts raising points of interest, 
and a large number of solicitors was 
engaged in them. On Thursday, at 
Neath—quite a small place—the same 
thing occurred. There was a throng of 
suitors in the county court. The first 
was an action, under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act which was passed two 
years ago by this House, for £140. The 
conclusion I draw is that the real prac- 
tical work of administering justice for 
the great majority of our fellow citizens 
is now being transacted in the county 
courts. They are the real Courts of 
First Instance. That is what it comes 
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to. It is for these broad reasons that 
I assent to the Motion of my honourable 
Friend that there ought to be an in- 
crease in their jurisdiction. It seems 
to me impossible to defend the anoma- 
lous and capricious jurisdiction of the 
county courts at the present time. 
There are, no doubt, points on the other 
side. I can quite see that a hasty, not 
well-thought-out alteration, might lead 
to difficulties in regard to the perfor- 
mance of their original functions by the 
county court judges. It is thought that 
the county court judges have an easy 
appointment. That, I think, is not true. 
I have worked out, in regard to more 
than one circuit, a table showing the 
number of hours that county court 
judges are employed; and if you take 
into account the travelling, which is, if 
not the most difficult, at any rate a 
very irksome and disagreeable part of 
the County Court Judge's work, I find 
in one circuit that for 16 days in the 
month the judge was at work eleven 
hours a day, and in another circuit 
eleven and a quarter. So that when 
you come to compare the actual num- 
ber of hours these judges spend in doing 
their work with those of the judges of 
the High Court, it seems to me there is 
really nothing to choose between the 
amount of work done by the one set of 
judges and the other set. Therefore, I 
can quite understand the argument that 
you must not hastily increase the work 
of the county court judges, but that 
does not in the least degree amount to 
an argument against this Motion, be- 
cause it is quite easy to make altera- 
tions of detail in regard to the system 
which would permit the county court 
judges to do the additional work we 
propose to throw on them without in 
any way diminishing the efficiency of 
the County Courts. I have addressed 
the House longer than I intended to, 
but I think I have made the general 
line of my argument fairly clear. I 
should like to say that a very great 
historian, in writing of the courts of an 
empire not so great as our own, but 
which has the same system of jurispru- 
dence as we have, gave a very unfavour- 
able judgment upon the system. I 
refer to Mr. Edward Gibbon, a former 
Member of this House, and he said, with 
reference to the Imperial Courts, that 
the expense of the suit exceeded the 
value of the prize. That is the case 
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with regard to this country, and their 
rights are often abandoned by litigants 
owing to the great cost involved in 
obtaining them. I do not wish to sug- 
gest what the Bill should be which the 
Government should bring in on this 
matter, but I am perfectly certain, Mr. 
Speaker, that I am voicing the views 
of the great bulk of my profession, and 
voicing the opinion of the great mass of 
the busines people of this country, when 
I say the time has come when some 
change ought to be made in regard to 
the jurisdiction of our courts, whether 
by increasing the jurisdiction of the 
County Courts, or by absorbing the County 
Courts in the High Courts of Justice. 


THe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): Mr. Speaker, 
it will be well, I think, if I state at once 
the reasons why it will be impossible 
for Her Majesty’s Government to accept 
this Motion. The subject to which it 
refers has been several times before the 
House in recent years, and on the pre- 
sent occasion neither the honourable 
Member for Gloucester nor the honour- 
able Member for Swansea has given us 
any new argument in support of the 
Motion. No doubt there is a consider- 
able body of opinion in the country in 
favour of the extension of the jurisdic- 
tion of the County Courts, and I am not 
going to say that there are not matters 
in the es. Pee Acts of Parliament re- 
lating to the County Courts which re- 
quire consideration. But I am bound 
to say that I think those who hold the 
opinion that there is great necessity for 
an extension of the jurisdiction of the 
County Courts are, to a large extent, 
drawn from the class of people who 
desire to recover debts themselves, and 
are not drawn from the class of people 
who have experienced the difficulties 
that surround the question of extending 
the jurisdiction of the County Courts. 
Let me illustrate that by one argument 
used by the honourable Member for 
Gloucester. He says that what he de- 
sires to see established is the Bill, or 
the system embodied in the Bill, which 
he introduced in 1897, and he tells us 
that that scheme is supported by a large 
number of Chambers of Commerce in 
this country. What is the leading 
feature of that scheme to which he says 
the Chambers of Commerce have given 
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their support? It is that in every action 
in which the claim does not exceed 
£1,000 the County Courts should have 
jurisdiction. I wonder if my honourable 
Friend knows the proportion of actions 
in the High Court in which the amount 
claimed is less than £1,000? I have 
gone into the figures, and have had 
statistics furnished to me, and I remem- 
ber that something between 80 and 90 
per cent. of the actions on the Common 
Law side of the High Court were actions 
to recover less than £1,000. Therefore, 
if this system were adopted, it would 
practically mean the abolition of the 
High Court. No arguments have been 
adduced to justify such a change. Pass- 
ing from what I may call the preamble 
of the honourable Member’s Motion, he 
desires to say that the time has arrived 
when it is the duty of Her Majestv’s 
Government to initiate or facilitate 
legislation having for its object a con- 
siderable extension of the ordinary 
jurisdiction of County Courts in Common 
Law cases. Mr. Speaker, I quite agree 
with the honourable Member for 
Gloucester that if any such scheme is to 
be undertaken it must be undertaken 
by the Government of the day. County 
Courts are under the special jurisdiction 
of the Lord Chancellor, and there is a 
vast machinery connected with them, 
information as to which is in the hands 
of Public Departments, and it would be 
quite impossible for any private Member 
to have the information necessary to 
elaborate a proper scheme. But, before 
we say the matter is ripe for the Govern- 
ment of the day to initiate or facilitate 
legislation, let us see what the existing 
state of things is. The primary object 
of the County Courts is, and should be. 
the speedy recovery of small debts, and 
the trial of actions in which there are 
not likely to be difficult questions of law. 
But the burden of work already cast on 
the County Courts by recent legisla- 
tion is such that, to a very large extent, 
they are not able to fulfil that primary 
duty for which they were introduced. 
The honourable and learned Member for 
Swansea speaks with special qualification 
and experience on this matter, having 
been himself a County Court Judge, and 
having practised at the Bar. He has 
enumerated to the House the range of 
jurisdiction already given to County 


Courts, but there are many County 
Courts which are not able to discharge 
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the duties which have been imposed 
upon them under the various Acts of 
Parliament. It is a fact at the present 
time that under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act the County Court Judges 
have had to avail themselves, to a large 
extent, of the services of arbitrators to 
sit and hear cases. The congested state 
of business in the County Courts is such 
that it is impossible, without sacrificing 
the efficiency of the County Courts, to 
extend their jurisdiction to any large 
extent. How does the honourable Mem- 
ber for Gloucester propose to deal with 
that? It is all very well for the House 
to adopt an abstract Resolution of this 
kind, but it would be absurd to pass any 
legislation unless the House has in its 
mind some definite scheme. The hon- 
ourable and learned Member for 
Gloucester proposes, first of all, to estab- 
lish 19 special County Court circuits in 
various parts of the country, to be pre- 
sided over by a Judge, who is to have a 
salary of £2,500; with a Chief Regis- 
trar, who is to have a salary of £1,500 ; 
and an Assistant Registrar, who is to 
have a salary of £800. This proposal, 
in my opinion, would create an invidious 
distinction between one County Court 
and another. If there is to be an ex- 
tension of jurisdiction, it should apply 
to all County” Courts. I would like to 
know what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would say to this scheme, by 
which it is proposed to increase the cost 
of the County Court Judges by £17,000 
a year, the Registrars by £15,000 or 
£20,000 a year, and then to add a new 
class of Assistant-Registrars at a further 
cost of £10,000 a year. I myself agree 
in the opinion that the Common Law 
Division of the High Court requires 
further revision, but I cannot see the 
logic of the argument of the honourable 
and learned Member for Swansea, who 
says that the fact that there were very 
few Queen’s Bench Judges sitting on the 
day of his visit is an argument in favour 
of the work of the County Court Judges 
being increased. There must be some 
sub-division of jurisdiction. You can 
always point to anomalous cases. It is 
always easy to say that, if a man can 
bring an action in a County Court for 
£49 19s. 11d., why should he not be able 
to bring an action for £51? These 
anomalies always do exist where you 
have any dividing line. I decline to 
pledge Her Majesty’s Government to 
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bring in a Bill to extend County Court 
jurisdiction when no one suggests a 
practical scheme by which it could be 
carried out. I have never yet heard of 
any scheme by which all anomalies will 
be avoided, or which would prevent 
honourable Members from saying “* How 
ridiculous it is there should be an arbi- 
trary money limit!” But, looking at the 
object for which County Courts were 
established, and the questions which 
xecompany claims for large amounts, I 
do not think our ancestors were at all 
foolish or misguided when they sug- 
gested that the one test should be the 
amount to be recovered. While I 
thoroughly agree with the suggestion 
that the number of County Courts ought 
to be reduced, and that there ought to 
be economy of time and of travelling, 
so as to make County Courts fully 
efficient, I do not see how you can appre- 
ciably increase the burden of actual work 
which has to be performed by County 
Courts if they are to do that which has 
been placed upon them by the Statute 
Law. Iam at one with the honourable 
Member for Gloucester in his wish that 
the traders of this country should have 
2% speedy means of recovering their 
debts, and that this should be done at 
as little cost and inconvenience as pos- 
sible; but, in my opinion, neither cf 
these very desirable objects would be 
attained by the suggestions which have 
heen made by the honourable Member. 
I do trust that the House will not be led 
away to vote for the Motion, expressing 
the opinion that the time has come when 
Her Majesty’s Government should reason- 
ably be expected to initiate or facilitate 
Legislation having for its object a con- 
siderable extension of the ordinary 
jurisdiction of County Courts when it 
has no scheme hefore it by which such 
«% proposal could be carried out. For 
these reasons I am not able to suppori 
the Motion of the honourable Member 
for Gloucester end I think the House 
would be wise in rejecting the Resolu- 
tion, in order that we may have time 
to consider and develop a proper system 
which will be satisfactory to the country. 

Sm R. REID (Dumfries Burghs): Mr. 
Speaker, I think it is very unfortunate 
that the Attorney-General has not seen 
lis way to say something a little more 
definite with regard to this Motion. 
He has not disputed the fact that there 
is at the present moment a considerable 
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erievance in this matter, and he has not 
permitted himself to say that that griev- 
ance cannot be removed. He tells the 
House that this Motion, which is 
couched in general terms, is really the 
same thing as the Bill which the hon- 
ourable Member for Gloucester intro- 
duced in 1897, although the Motion says 
nothing about that Bill. The anomalies 
and inconvenience of the present County 
Court system are very considerable, and 
no one attgmpts to defend them. No 
one dispute¥ that County Court judges 
are quite capable of deciding larger 
issues than are now entrusted to them. 
The absurdities of the system are not 
the result of any design, but simply of 
accidental haphazard legislation. We 
are all ready and willing to assist the 
Attorney-General so far as we can in 
this matter. It wanis a little time for 
consideration ; it wants a little thinking 
out; but I do not believe that the dif- 
ficulties in the way of bringing about a 
reform are insuperable. I do not think 
it would be even necessary to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for any 
additional money. I cannot see, from 
what I have heard of the Bill of the 
}Jonourable Gentleman the Member for 
Gloucester, that it contains very many 
elements of good beyond the proposed 
extension of jurisdiction. I do not see 
the good of multiplying offices, and in 
creating a numbcr of largely paid offi- 
cials. I believe that is the kind of pro- 
posal which, when it accompanies a 
reform, does mere than anything else to 
postpone the reform for an indefinite 
time. At the present County Court 
judges have not very much work to do. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: That statement 
has been made before. I can assure my 
right honourable Friend that if he in- 
quired into the matter he would be sur- 
prised to find how busy County Court 
judges are, and how much thcir time is 
occupied. 


Sir R. REID: I accept the statement 
of the Attorney-General, but the fact 
remains that County Court judges might 
very easily be relieved of a good deal 
of their work by a better distribution 
of thet work, and by removing some of 
the extremely simple cases which now 
come hefore them. This is not a reform 
which will require enormous human 
iti discover a remedy for. 
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to the Resolution, I should like to say 
that the expense of the County Court, 
by reason of the fees, is now, and has 
been, greatly beyond what it ought to 
be. The attention of the Attorney- 
General has been drawn to this matter 
before, and I understood that he 
promised last year that we should have 
some amendment. Well, nothing has 
been done. I know that it takes more 
than a year to redeem a promise, but 
I hope something will be done. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: I did not promise 
anything. What I said was that I 
would consider the matter in the hope 
of being able to do something. 


Sir R. REID: Yes, that was so; but 
nothing has been done. I hope the 
Attorney-General will not be dis- 
couraged, but that he will continue his 
efforts to effect a reform in this matter. 
I have no more to say, as the matter 
has been thoroughly thrashed out, but 
I do think we ought to have something 
more specific—much more — specific— 
from the Government than we have had 
from the Attorney-General. I certainly 
think the time has come when some 
amendment should be made. 





*Mr. GEDGE (Walsall): Sir, I 
regret that in a matter of this kind, 
which is far removed from Party 
politics or fundamental political prin- 
ciples, the Government should take so 
decided a line in opposing my honour- 
able Friend’s Motion, because it seems 
to me that this is just one of those mat- 
ters in which the Government should 
rather try to ascertain what the wishes 
of the various constituencies are, as 
represented by their Members in Parlia- 
ment, than set themselves up sternly 
against a Motion of this kind. They 
should have left Members who have no 
desire to oppose the Government to vote 
as they thoughf fit. or as their con- 
stituencies might wish them to vote. 
As I occupy the position of a solicitor 
in London, I should not, personally, de- 
sire an extension in the manner pro- 
posed of the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts, but I am the representative of 
a large commercial borough, whose 
chamber of commerce, an important 
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mercial men in the town, have unani- 
mously resolved that this Motion ought 
to be supported by their Member. [I 
shall, therefore, vote for it unless the 
Government ask for it to be withdrawn, 
on a strong promise that they will take 
the matter into consideration, with a 
view of dealing with it. It scems to 
me that, whilst the proposal contained 
in the Motion is a wide one, the argu- 
ments of the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Attorney-General do not at all 
prove that a mistake will be committed 
if the Motion is passed. We shall be 
by no means tied up with a Bill which 
is in embryo. All we ask is that the 
Government shall take the matter into 
their consideration, and _ initiate, or 
facilitate, legislation on the subject. The 
Attorney-General asks us to negative the 
Resolution, in order that the Govern- 
ment may have time to consider the 
matter. Nobody supposes that, if this 
Resolution is passed, the Government 
are bound to bring in a Bill to-morrow. 
I am sure we shall all be satisfied if a 
Bill is brought in next year. Surely 
between now and next Session there will 
be plenty of time for the Government 
to bring in this not very difficult Bill! 
It is true that some county court judges 
are not sufficently employed, but one 
reason why more business is not taken 
into the county courts is that the fees 
are too high. It is cheaper, in some 
cases, to issue a writ in the High Court. 
Great injustice is done to the poorer 
parties to an action in consequence. In 


many cases people prefer to endure 
wrong rather than incur the great ex 
pense which is necessary to obtain 


justice. I certainly think the Attorney- 
General should consider the question of 
fees. With regard to the extension of 
jurisdiction, there is one great good 
which would come from that. In the 
first place, with enlarged jurisdiction the 
salaries of the judges must he increased. 
and the result will be that we shall get 
a higher class of barristers to seek these 
appointments. I do not mean to say 
that many of the present County Court 
judges are not good men, but more than 
one Lord Chancellor has acted as if a 
County Court judgeship were a very nice 





body, comprising a large number of the 


Sir R. Reid. 


position for a man who _ has 
failed at the Bar. I look upon 
this proposal as a Statute for the 
| distribution cf County Court judgeships 
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and the distribution ought to be per 
capita and not per stirpes—that is, 
according to brains rather than family 
considerations. It is of even greater im- 
portance to appoint good men to the 
County Courts than to the higher courts, 
because in County Courts there is seldom 
any possibility of appeal. Though the 
reform that is proposed may cost the 
country a little money, it will certainly 
add to the popularity of the County 
Courts by giving cheap, speedy, effec- 
tive, and well-administered law, and the 
increase of fees will soon recoup the extra 


cost. I venture again to ask the 
Government to allow us to ascer- 
tain what is the opinion of Mem- 
bers of this House in regard to this 


Motion, and I am sure, if they will do 
that, they will see at once that there is 
quite sufficient reason for this matter 
being taken in hand in order that a Bill 
may be brought in next year to put an 


end to what is now a crying evil. 

*Ssrm. J. LENG (Dundee): Mr. 
Speaker, as a layman, I. should not 
have entered into this discussion 
except for two reasons. The first 
is, that for several years I was a Vice- 


President of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, of which the honourable 
Gentleman who seconded the Motion was 
the respected President. I can testify, 
from my attendance at the deliberations 
of that association, that there was no 
subject on which the members repre- 
senting the mercantile community 
throughout the country were more 
unanimous than that the jurisdiction of 
the county courts should be extended. 
My second reason is this: What is pro- 
posed and considered as an innovation 
for England is a matter of experience 
in Scotland, and I am glad to see that 
there are two right honourable Gentlemen 
on the Treasury Bench who are particu- 
larly well acquainted with the work of 
our Sheriff Court system in Scotland. It 
is only proposed to extend to England the 
same jurisdiction that the sheriffs have 
in Scotland. All who are acquainted 


with the working of the system in 
Scotland have the highest 


respect 
for the sheriffs of that country, and it 
ig quite a common thing for not only 
very important cases, but cases eam 
large sums of money, to be initiated in 
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the Sheriff's Court. It does not follow, 
because you have an unlimited jurisdic- 
tion in the Court of First Instance, that, 
therefore, people will not resort to the 
Supreme Court. The litigants have their 
option. Many of them initiate their 
cases in the Supreme Courts, but, on the 
other hand, hundreds and thousands of 
cases are initiated in the Court of First 
Instance—the local court—and in a very 
large number of cases the litigants are 
satisfied with the decisions that they re- 
ceive there. Now, all that is proposed 
by the honourable Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Gloucester with regard to the 
extension of jurisdiction practically exists 
in Scotland, and any attempt to deprive 
the people of that country of it would be 
resented and resisted. Why should you 
not, in the South, avail yourselves of the 
experience of Scotland, and adopt the 
system which has been found to work 
so satisfactorily there? I ‘very much 
regret that the right honourable Gentle- 
man has not seen his way to benefit by 
our experience in this matter. The 
right honourable Gentleman has said 
that no scheme has been suggested for 
carrying out this reform. In my opinion, 
it is the duty of the Government to. de- 
vise means for giving effect to the wishes 
and the intentions of their constituents. 
The attitude taken up by the Govern- 
ment to-night is a non possumus atti- 
tude. To raise up, magnify, and mul- 
tiply difficulties is not the right attitude 
for any officer of the Government to take 
up. Year after year, for many years 
past, the Chambers of Commerce in Eng- 
land have urged that this reform should 
be brought about, and I contend that it 
is the duty of the Government to take 
this matter into their consideration. 





Question put 





“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
time has arrived when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may reasonably be expected to initate 
or facilitate legislation having for its object a 
considerable extension of the ordinary Jurisdic- 


tion of County Courts in Common Law, 
Equity, and Admiralty Causes. —(Mr. 
Monk.) 


_the House divided: —Ayes 69; Noes 
—(Division List No. 24.) 
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also that pilot age certificates 





= being issued in increasing numbers i 
British waters to foreigners, and trusts the 
Government will take prompt steps to inquire 
into the cause, in order to secure a remedy 
for this state of affairs."—(Mr. R. G. Web- 


ster.) 


Motion made, and Question put— 


“That this House views with great concern 
the fact that the proportion of British sea- 
men in the mercantile marine is rapidly de- 
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Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): 
In rising to move the Motion which 
stands in my name, I venture to tell the 
House that I had no reason to believe 
that this matter, which is of great im- 
portance to the country, would come 
forward at this particular moment. 


[An unsuccessful attempt was here 
made to count out the House. | 


Mr. WEBSTER : I am very glad to 
fnd that on the question of the Mer- 
cantile Marine of this country the Oppo- 
sition have supported me in keeping a 
House, although honourable Members on 
this side do not appear to take much in- 
terest in this important question. Iam 
not going to touch on many questions 
that I might allude to. I might point 
out to the House that we are really de- 
pendent to a great extent for our food 
supply, and for our independence as a 
nation, on the Mercantile Marine. I 
might run through, if I wished to do so, 
a variety of figures showing what a great 
proportion of our trade is carried on by 
the Mercantile Marine. I might men- 
tion many ports—London, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Hull, and Glasgow are a few— 
which are entirely dependent, or almost 
entirely dependent, on goods brought to 
this country by the Mercantile Marine. 
I look upon this question from a great 
Imperial point of view, but there are 
many’ honourable Members who will 
speak upon it purely from a mercantile 
point of view, and they will be able to 
point out, better than I am able to, the 


great seriousness of this question. 
{t would appear, from evidence I 
lave before me, that 21.16 of all 
the seamen in British ships are 
foreigners. That is a very serious 


thing, and in war it will be even more 
serious. At the present time there are a 
very large proportion of foreigners in our 
ships. Foreigners will probably serve for 
a less rate than English sailors. We are 
told—whether it is false or true I do 
not say—that they are steadier and leave 
port in better condition, but, at the same 
time, it seems to me a very serious con- 
dition of affairs. Of course, I do not ask 
the House to revert to the old Navigation 
Laws, though if I could move such a 
resolution I think I should not be un- 
willing to do it. The country at that 
time had practically entirely a British 
Marine manned by British sailors. We 
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all know that we have some difficulty 
about keeping up a naval reserve for our 
first line of defence. Well, Sir, without 
British sailors aboard the Mercantile 
Marine, how can we have a_ naval 
reserve? I think that it is incumbent 
on us to attend to the matter. I should 
like to point out that in the event of war 
there would be very great danger, because 
we should not have a sufficient Mercantile 
Marine to support our Navy. Having 
said so much about the Mercantile 
Marine, and having pointed out, as other 
honourable Members will no doubt point 
out, that all we have to do is to give 
certain inducements to our shipowners 
and sailors—that would be a very wise 
insurance fund for the defence of our 
country—I hope that the few words I 
have said on the matter will be gone into 
at greater length by honourable Members 
with more technical knowledge of the 
question. The second point of my 
Resolution is with regard to pilots. That 
is also a very serious thing. Why should 
we be the only country in the world 
which permits pilot licences to be taken 
out by foreigners just as we allow our own 
subjects. We allow very large numbers 
of fereigners to become pilots on our 
ships. I am told there is no possibility 
of obtaining information as to the exact 
number, but it is certain that, by the 
same examination and the same qualifica- 
tion, a foreigner can obtain a pilot’s 
certificate in this country as if he were a 
British subject. What does that mean? 
Scores of vessels come up the Thames and 
our other rivers, and they do not require 
to have a pilot. As a matter of fact, our 
pilots are being under-worked by 
foreigners, who understand all our rivers, 
and who would be able to pilot a foreign 
hostile vessel up any of them. That isa 
very serious danger. We have not got 
a similar permission in any other country. 
We cannot pilot vessels up the various 
rivers of a foreign country. Probably 10 
or 12 foreign vessels come up the Thames 
daily. They send up a flag that they 
have a. pilot on board, but that pilot is 
not a British subject. He knows all our 
waters, and he has a Board of Trade 
certificate. Free Trade may be a very 
good thing, I suppose it is, but I cannot 
help thinking that the security of the 
country is a more serious question than 
even Free Trade. If a foreign country 
will not allow British pilots to have their 
certificate, why cannot we do the same. 
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Act ought to be passed, that no pilot 
should be permitted to pilot a foreign 
vessel into British waters, unless he is a 
British subject. Those are the two ques- 
tions I wish to bring before the House. 
I was not prepared to make a speech, as 
I did not have the slightest idea that this 
Motion would come on. If I had, I would 
certainly have imposed on the right 
honourable Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade an oration of much 
greater length. This question is a British 
question, and, as a British Member of 
Parliament, I venture to say we ought 
to feel very strongly on it. We know 
that British sailors are decreasing in the 
Mercantile Marine, and that foreign pilots 
know as much about our waters as 
British pilots. Therefore, I venture to 
submit this Resolution to the House. 


Mr. McARTHUR (Liverpool, Ex- 
change): Mr. Speaker, I beg to second 
the Motion, more particularly as regards 
the diminution of the number of our sea- 
men. I attach very great import- 
ance to that fact, and I take the liberty 
of seconding the Motion because I re- 
present a constituency which has a large 
interest in this matter. My honour- 
able Friend has referred to the alarm- 
ing character of the decrease of our 
seamen. It is more alarming when we 
consider it in connection with the great 
increase in tonnage of merchant ships 
in recent years. During the last fifty 
years we find that the tonnage has 
nearly trebled, whereas during that 
period the number of seamen has not 
only not kept pace with the increase 
of tonnage, but has actually fallen off 
to a large extent, the number being 
46,521 men, or 25 per cent. of the whole. 
One very unsatisfactory feature of that 
decrease is that it occurs more particu- 
larly in connection with young sailors 
and boys, amounting to something like 
84 per cent. That is a very alarming 
fact, because it shows that the sources 
from which we get our British seamen 
are dying out, and if the decrease con- 
tinues, as it will unless something is 
done, in a comparatively few years our 
ships will be mainly manned _ by 
foreigners. I think the House will ad- 
mit that this is a very unsatisfactory 
state of things. It is not unsatisfac- 
tory to the shipowners as such. Of 
course, a British shipowner would pre- 

Mr. Webster. 
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I think, therefore, that a smal] Amending | 
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fer that his ship should be manned by 
men of his own nationality, but, as a 
shipowner, all he is concerned ebout 
is that there should be a_ plentiful 
supply of cheap and efficient labour in 
the market, and provided his ships are 
manned by efficient men it really does 
not matter to the shipowner whether 
they are British subjects or foreigners. 
But this is not a shipowner’s question ; 
it is a national question. It is a ques- 
tion which involves large loss of em- 
ployment and even something more im- 
portant than that, the loss of the con- 
trol on the part of this country of one 
of our most important and characteris- 
tic national industries. We are a mari- 
time nation. We derive our wealth and 
our high position from the sea. Our 
insular position is not only the source 
of our security, but the source of our 
wealth, and any Englishman cannot see 
without alarm our supremacy passing 


from our hands into the hands of 
foreigners. It is also unsatisfactory for 
another reason. We know we have a 


very efficient Navy, consisting of large 
and powerful vessels fitted with the best 
armaments, but, unfortunately, not as 
well manned as it might be, and with 
only a very slender Naval Reserve be- 
hind it. In case we are concerned in 
a great maritime war that Naval Re- 
serve would have to be called out, and 
then the Mercantile Marine, practically 
depleted of British subjects, would be 
left in the hands of foreigners, and if 
we had to fall back upon the Mercan- 
tile Marine we would find ships manned 
with foreigners. It is a national ques- 
tion, and one of great importance to 
the State. What are the remedies 
which we have suggested to the Govern- 
ment? I think the first remedy is to 
obtain an increased supply of properly 
trained British seamen. The Depart- 
mental Committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade to consider this ques- 
tion reported in 1896 in favour of estab- 
lishing training ships round the coast. 
That Committee pointed out as a re 
markable fact that while we did 0 
much for technical education as regards 
young people for employment on shore, 
nothing was done by the State to pro- 
vide technical education to those choos 
ing the sea as a profession. The Com- 
mittee accordingly recommended that 
training ships should be established. 


They pointed out that they would be 
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recruiting grounds not only for the Mer- 
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| offered to take 204 or JOO boys for their 


cantile Marine, but also tor the Royal) vessels, provided the Board of Trade 


Navy and ihe Naval Reserve. I think 
a more excellent way than this would | 
be to encourage shipowners to employ 
boys on their vessels, I wish, briefly, to 
refer to the proposal of the Marine I'und 
Bill of last year. There is a general 


feeling among shipowners that this very | 


critical problem should be solved. The 
proposal was thet when a shipowner 
carried a certain number of boys in 
accordance with the Board 
regulations, he should receive, as com- 
pensation, one-fifth of the light dues 
paid by him. Now, I regret to say that 


that proposal hes not found favour with | 


shipowners. ‘They strongly object to 
light dues on principle, and if the dues 
were connected with the employment 


of boys it might be a reasou 
for perpetuating a charge’ they 


desire to see swept away. Another ob- 
jection to the proposal is that the amount 
would be variable and not consistent, 
whereas the expense connected with the 
carrying of boys would be consistent. 


The light dues depend altogether upon | 


the number of voyages made by a ship. 
It might very well happen that at the 
commencement of the year a ship might 
wake a voyage that would not entitle 
ns to a refund of any portion of the 
ght dues. In fact, it might happen 
at she would not have to pay light dues 
at all, in which case there would be no 
refund whatever. It therefore appeared 
to the shipping community that the pro- 
posal was not practicable. I earnestly 
express the hcpe, however, that the pro- 
posal will not be abandoned. I trust the 
President of the Poard of Trade will 
not allow this matter to stand where it is, 
and that he will endeavour to solve it, if 
possible, by the very simple means of 
granting a direct payment to shipowners 
in respect to the employment of boys. It 
is quite clear that the Government is 
willing to make certain payments, and if 
the matter is put on a business-like foot- 
ing it will be found that the shipowners 
are not unreasonable. They do not want 
to make money out of it, but to get com- 
pensation against loss for the cost of 
laintaining the boys. You cannot ex- 
pect boys to enter the ships unless you 
do something to make the life attractive 
to them, and to do that you must give 
them wages in preportion to their ages. 
One Liverpool firm of shipowners have | 


lig 
rch 
thé 


of ‘Trade | 


;meht lines. 


| could see its way to find them outfits. 1 
| Suppose that the Board of Trade has ro 
power to do that. That firm has 80 or 
or 90 steamers, and its offer is an act of 
| patriotism, but it does not follow that 
| other shipowners would be able to do the 
same thing. It is also necessary that 
nothing should be done to interfere with 
jthe prospects of seamen already in the 
Service. I think the matter ought to be 
approached from that point of view. The 
British sailor might fairly complain if 
you opened the door’ and introduced 

\large number of additional seamen. It 
would do him an injury uniess you endea- 
voured to improve his status and posi- 
tion. I am not prepared in any way to 
advocate the Navigation Laws, but I do 
think there should be some preference 


given to trained over untrained men. 
The present system gives no means of 


obiaining that preference. We all know 
!that when a captain is in a hurry to ob- 
| tain his crew he has to pick up men who 
| present themselves, whether they be effi- 
cient or untrained, whether they be 
tramps or leafers. That is an unsatis- 
factory state of things. I am very glad 
to learn from a remark made in another 
place that the Board of Trade is consid- 
ering the subject of continuous dis- 
charges. I “ think it is working on 
4 properly trained British 
seaman ought to have some distinctive 

mark to differentiate him from an un- 
trained man, and which would be a 
guarantee to the shipowners of the effici- 
ency of the men they employed. I trust, 
therefore, this Motion will receive the 
consideration of the Government. be- 

lieve that the state of the Mercantile 
Merine is critical, and that if something 
is not done it will go from bad to worse 
until it becomes incurable. I trust the 
Government will take the matter into 
their earnest and serious consideration, 
with a view to finding a remedy for the 
evil which exists in the most deserving 
industry we have—an evil which is likely 
to be a national danger. 





Question put. 


After the usual interval, the Debate 
was resumed. 


*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 





dlesbrough): Sir, I rise to support the 
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Motion which has been moved by the 
honourable Member for St. Pancras, and 
I venture to say that a more inm- 
portant Motion could not be brought be- 
fore the House of Commons than the 
question of supplying seamen for the 
merchant service. I regret very much 
tf. see that there are not a larger num- 
ber of Members present. I know pretty 
wel] the state of affairs which prevails in 
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almost every port throughout the 
United Kingdom. It has been my 
duty as the President of the 
National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union 
during the Recess to devote the 


whole of my time to the service of sailors 
and firemen in the different ports of the 


United Kingdom, and I can positively | 


state that there are, at the present time, 
almost a sufficient number of British 
sailors and firemen in our ports to man 
the whole of our Mercantile Marine. 
But, unfortunately, those men are not 


employed. It is all a question with the 
shipowners of pounds, shillings, and 
*peuce. I know that the shipowner gene- 


rally states, in reply to this statement, 
and statements of that kind— 


“That we pay exactly the same rate of 
wages to the foreigner as is paid to the 
British seaman.” 


They say that, when a crew is engaged, it 
does not matter whether they are 
foreigners or Britishers if they are paid 
‘ne same rate of wages. Well, that is 
perfectly true; but I desire to point out 
that it is in consequence of the large 
number of foreigners who are employed 
in different ports throughout the country 
that creates a tendency to lower the 
standard of wages. Now, Sir, with 
many of the statements made by the two 
honourable Members who moved and 
seconded this Motion I quite agree, but 
with some of their statements I entirely 
disagree. It has been suggested as a 
remedy for the scarcity of men in the 
British merchant service that we should 
pay shipowners to carry apprentices or 
boys on board British ships. Well, 
Sir, I do not know any industry in this 
country where we should have such a 
proposition as that to say that an em- 
ployer, in order to create a larger num- 
ber of men to carry on his work, should 
come to the House of Commons and ask 
this House to vote sums of money in 
order to encourage them to employ boys. 


Mr. Havelock Wilson. 


{COMMONS} 
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I think that is a very preposterous 


proposition, and one which 1 hope the 
House of Commons will never entertain. 
Surely it must be to the interest of the 
shipowner himself to carry a sufficient 
number of boys on board his vessel in 
order to train those lads and to ensure a 
regular and constant supply of men. If 
he does not do that it is entirely his own 
neglect, and the day will come when the 
shipowner will find that he has made a 
great mistake in that direction. If at 
the present time it was possible to 
thoroughly organise the whole of the 
seamen employed on board merchant 
ships they could soon regulate the wages, 
and their demand would probably be not 
a moderate one, but an excessive one, 
and the shipowner would then find that 
he had been studying false economy in 
neglecting to train up men for the Mer- 
cantile Marine. Now, Sir, what induce- 
ments are there held out, at the present 
time, for boys to become sailors? What 
inducements are there at all? In the 
first place, it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty that a lad can get on board ship at 
all now, but it was not so 25 years ago. 
If a boy wants to go on a sailing ship 
the manager, or the man who manages 
the sailing ship, will ask a premium of 
sometimes £100 for a boy to serve 
« four years’ apprenticeship, and 
he asks the parents of this boy 
to give him £100 for the privilege 
of allowing him to serve his appren- 
ticeship. I do not think anyone who 
knows anything about sea service will 
be foolish enough to give that. Then, 
again, if you want a boy to go on board 
a steamer as an apprentice, many of 
them are asking a premium of £36 or 
£40 simply to serve on board a steamer 
practically as a common labourer. 


it is not at all likely that, con- 
sidering the circumstances and_ sur- 
roundings on board a_ ship, that 


shipowners will be able to get people to 
do that. After those lads have served 
their apprenticeship, what have they 
to look forward to? They cannot all be 
mates, and they cannot all be captains, 
and they cannot all be engineers. There- 
fore, the majority of these lads, after 
they have served their apprenticeship, 
have only to look forward to the time 
when they will have to serve on board a 
ship before the mast as ordinary sailors ; 
and what is his pay? Why, on the 
very best line it does not amount to 
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more than 34d. per hour. Now, I ven- 
ture to say to the honourable Gentleman 
who moved this Resolution that the scav- 
engers working for the St. Pancras 
Vestry would refuse to work for less than 
6d. per hour, and yet sailors are asked 
t» work on the best paid line for 34d. 
per hour. I do not think parents 
will be at all inclined to send their sons 
to sea to serve their apprenticeship to a 
trade where, after serving their appren- 
ticeship, they are going to get worse 
wages than what they would receive if 
they were working as scavengers or ordi- 
nary labourers working in the streets. 
But that is not the only evil in connec- 
tion with this business. After a youth 
has served his apprenticeship, and arrives 
at the age of manhood, the important 
question becomes one as to whether the 
employment is likely to be permanent. I 
venture to say that the Mercantile Marine 
industry has never been better and more 
prosperous than it is at the present time. 
We have a large increase in the amount 
of tonnage of the Mercantile Marine 
every year, and yet, at the present mo- 
ment, in the port of North and South 
Shields, there are 500 sailors and fire- 
men unemployed who cannot get employ- 
ment at any price. In Liverpool it is 
the same, and in Cardiff there are always 
a large number of then who want work 
and cannot get it. I should say that for 
every one man who is taken on for em- 
ployment there are at least 10 or 12 men 
looking for that one man’s situation, and 
that is the position of affairs in nearly all 
the ports throughout the United Kingdom 
at the present moment. Therefore, in ad- 
dition to the difficulties I have previously 
mentioned, there is the difficulty of find- 
ing employment. Then, again, on the 
ordinary steamer, after a man _ has 
secured a berth, he will make a voyage 
of about seven weeks, say from Cardiff 
or some other South Wales port to the 
Black Sea, and back again to the Con- 
tinent, and when he arrives at the Con- 
tinental port he is discharged from the 
ship the moment the vessel arrives in 
cock. Of course, if he has sense 
enough, he will demand from the 
captain. money to pay his passage 
back to England, but I am _ very 
much afraid that, in the majority of 
cases, the man has to pay his own 
passage, and then when he arrives back 
at his own port he has another three or 
four weeks to walk about looking for em- 
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ployment. The majority of seafaring 
men do not make, in the course of twelve 
months, more than seven or eight 
months’ constant employment. If you 
take that into consideration, it brings 
the income of these men down to less, I 
venture to say, than 12s. per week on an 
average all the year round. Well, it is 
not at all likely that you are going to 
induce men to go to sea for 12s. a week 
when they can get employment on shore, 
in shipping yards and other places, for 
25s. and 30s. a week as labourers. But, 
Sir, independent of that, there is the 
question of competition that comes in 
from incompetent men, and I am very 
pleased that the President of the Board 
of Trade is now beginning to take notice 
of this very serious question. The num- 
ber of men employed on British ships as 
members of the crew during recent years 
has been cut down to the very lowest 
point. In many cases, I venture to say 
that ships are very seriously under- 
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manned. The honourable Member for 
the Exchange Division of Liverpool 


quoted figures to show that, whilst the 
tonnage of the Mercantile Marine had 
been increasing enormously every year, 
yet the number of sailors employed had 
been rapidly decreasing. 


Mr. McARTHUR: I said the number 
of British sailors had been decreasing. 


*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Well, if 
the honourable Gentleman is not pre- 
pared to stand by his figures, I am pre- 
pared to give them up. 


Mr. McARTHUR: But I do stand ‘by 
my figures. I said that the number of 
sailors had decreased, while the tonnage 
had increased. 


*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I am not 
going to dispute with the honourable 
Gentleman about his figures, but I will 
quote some of my own. I remember 
that in 1890 we had over 240,000 men 
employed in the Mercantile Marine. 
Since then we have increased our ton- 
nage by more than 1,000,000 tons. I 
put a question to the right honourable 
Gentleman last year as to the total num- 
ber of men employed in the Mercantile 
Marine, and his reply was 186,000. So 
that, taking off 30,000 lascars who 
are engaged on passenger lines and 
other vessels, it shows a decrease 
of over 20,000 men in the Mer- 
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cantile Marine service since the year 
1890 up to the present, although our ton- 
nage has increased over 1,00U,000 tons. 
When I speak of the number of men car- 
ried on board ships, I am speaking of 
“tramp” steamers of 3,000 or 4,000 
tons, and I am not taking into con- 
sideration such well-known lines as the 
Cunard, the White Star, and the Union 
Jine of Southampton. I am not taking 
those into consideration, because those 
lines, being passenger vessels, are 
bound to be manned under the Board of 
Trade Regulations with regard to the 
carrying of passengers, therefore their 
manning is entirely on a different basis 
from the ordinary “tramp” steamers 
sailing out of ports like Cardiff and on 
the Tyne, whose total number of men on 
deck does not exceed four able seamen 
and two boys. When you divide this 
number into two watches you have two 
men and a boy in each watch. I put a 
question with regard to this subject the 
other day, where a railway servant was 
signed on by a deputy-superintendent of 
the Board of Trade as an able seaman on 
board a certain ship, although the only 
sea experience that this railway servant 
had ever had was a trip to the Isle of 
Man on a pleasure boat. Well, Sir, this 
man had one of those discharges given 
to him, for they always get one at the 
end of the voyage. It does not matter if 
it is only a week or three days, they get 
an able seaman’s certificate marked that 
he was signed on as an able seaman. 
Now, this railway servant who had had 
this trip to the Isle of Man, and was no 
doubt seasick during the trip, signs on 
as an able seaman, and what is more, 
he was signed on by a Board of Trade 
officer, representing a Department that 
costs the country nearly £40,000 every 
year, and which is specially appointed by 
Parliament to see that the law is carried 
out, and to see that everything is done 
correctly. Well, this man, this railway 
servant, was signed on as an able seaman 
on board this ship. Well, Sir, if you 
have got two men and a boy in a watch, 
and you get two railway servants as able 
seamen, I do not know what is to be- 
come of the ship when difficulties arise. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD or 
TRADE: Where was this railway ser- 
vant signed on? 

Mr. Havelock Wilson. 





*Mr. HAVELOCK 
Penarth. 

Tne PRESIDENT or tur BOARD or 
TRADE: And what Board of Trade 


officer was there? 


WILSON: At 


*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: The 
Deputy-Superintendent, the gentleman 
whose business it is to read out the regu- 
lations and the agreements, and to enter 
the names of the men; and whose duty 
it is under the 186th section of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, to see that 
every man who signs on as an able sea- 
man shall produce a certificate that he 
has had at least four years’ service. Now, 
if that Board of Trade officer had done 
his duty in demanding four years’ sea ser- 
vice, it would not have been possible for 
this railway servant to have been signed 
onatall. But, Sir, I find another case at 
Liverpool, where a Polish Jew was signed 
on a ship as an able seaman. When he 
was being engaged he was asked what 
work he could do, and he said, “I can 
peel onions.” The boarding-house keeper 
replied, “Oh, as Jong as you can 
peel onions you are all right,” and 
he was signed on. I remember not 
one case only, but scores of cases, 
in Cardiff, where they have shipped 
among the crew carters, tinkers, and 
tailors, and when the vessel got outside 
the port one of these men was at the 
wheel, and he was steering the ship all 
over the ocean. The captain shouted 
out to him, * Where are you going?!” 
He replied, “I do not know.” The 
captain said, looking at the compass, 
“Don’t you see you are off the course ?” 
The man replied, * Well, I am only three 
inches off with the compass.” Of course, 
to this man three inches was a matter of 
very small importance. Another of these 
“able seamen” had large nails in the 
soles of his boots, evidently 2 
country labourer, with the result that 
he went slipping all over the deck, and 
it took one of the officers two days to 
file down those nails in his boots. These 
are not uncommon occurrences, and, of 
course, we are told that you do 
not require able seamen now. You 
do not want sailors now, for any- 
body will do for a sailor; as long 
as he can wash decks down and peel 
onions he is good enough for an able sea- 
man. That is what some people think, 
but I disagree with it, and I venture to 
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say that if *Pavonia * and “ Bul- 
garia” had been manned with such men, 
those ships would never have reached 
port. It is as necessary to-day to have 
competent able seamen as ever it was, 
und I venture to say, as a practical man, 
that it is more necessary to-day than 
ever it was. I remember a case of a 
ship on which the steering gear gave way 
in a very heavy sea, and one of the sailors 
went over the stern of the vessel to 
remedy the defect in the rudder, and 
every time the vessel heaved, this man 
was taken right under the water for a 
time. Will any man say that you will 
get a landsman to do work of that kind? 
As a result of that man’s nerve and skill, 
which you can only get by being a prac- 
tical sailor, he saved the whole of the 
lives on that ship. Inexperienced men 
may be all right in fine weather, but 


M. i o cntele 


the 


if you could get a guarantee of 
fine weather during the whole of 


the trip, then you might get maiden 
ladies for sailors; but we do not 
go to sea as if we were going to church, 
we have to be prepared for all kinds 
of weather; and, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to have competent men for the work. 
It may be asked what remedy we have 
to suggest. Now, Sir, I do not suggest 
that we ought to. adopt the old navi- 
gation law, which says that no man shall 
be carried on board British ships but 
Britishers, or a certain proportion of 
Britishers. I know that it would be most 
difficult at the present time to carry a 
law like that into operation; and, fur- 
thermore, any proposal to entirely dis- 
pense with the services of foreign seamen 
in British ships at the present moment 
would not be practicable. But, Sir, I 
can tell you what could be done. We 
want, if possible, to encourage as many 
boys as we can to go to sea to learn the 
trade of seamen, and to get boys to learn 
the profession of a sailor we must show 
them that, after a certain apprenticeship, 
they will at least expect to get a wage 
which will keep them in decency and 
comfort, and that there will be some 
chance of them getting constant employ- 
ment. And more than that, Sir, we ex- 
pect that a man who has served a legiti- 
mate apprenticeship to the sea service 
will get a preference of employment be- 
fore a man who has never been at 
sea before, and who may be shipped on 
board a vessel as an apprentice. Now, 
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the shipowners, I have no doubt, would 
give a preference to English seamen, pro- 
vided they would sail at the shipowner’s 
price. Of course I cannot say what price 
would please the shipowner, because i 
remember the time when the shipowner 
would say that no man ought to go to sea. 
for less than £4 per month. But gradu- 
ally, step by step, that £4 has disap- 
peared, and I have seen men recently 
signed on in Cardiff for £2 lds. per 
month for able seamen, and £3 per 
month for firemen, and this has hap- 
pened on voyages that only last about 
14 or 15 days. Of course, that means 
that those men are always in debt. I do 
not think this state of things is any en- 
couragement for men to go to sea. What 
I want—and what I hope the President 
of the Board of Trade will do this 
Session, for he has a great opportunity 
—is that something should be done for 
the Mercantile Marine. I find that quite 
a number of shipowners are very anxious 
to have the best men, regardless of price, 
and I am not going to say that all ship- 
owners object to pay fair and reasonable 
wages. I know many shipowners who 
are fair-minded men, and who are 
anxious to pay the best wages possible. 
Of course, they have to take into con- 
sideration their competitors—the other 
shipowners. Now, what we want to do 
is to knock out of the Mercantile Marine 
the loafer element, for I am sorry to say 
that, during the last eight years, a very 
undesirable class of men have been drawn 
into the merchant service, and the lowest 
kind of men have found their way on 
board British ships, with the result that 
a great blow has been struck at the sea- 
faring community, and discipline has dis- 
appeared on board ship to a large extent. 
One of the great causes of this is that the 
men engaged to go on ships, when the 
vessel was ready to sail, have not 
turned up to time. The result is that 
the officers have been compelled to pick 
up any kind of men on the dockhead 
to fill the places of those who have failed 
to join the ship at the proper time. Well, 
Sir, that has brought a large number of 
undesirable men into the merchant ser- 
vice. But there is another evil in con- 
nection with this. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The honourable 


Member seems to be addressing himself 
to the manning of the Mercantile Marine 
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generally, but I wish to remind him that 
the only question before the House is as 
to the undue proportion of foreigners. 


*Mre. HAVELOCK WILSON: Then 
I will endeavour to come to that 
point, and I will try to show that 
the foreign element is brought into 
our service in consequence of men 
signing on board ships, and failing 
to turn up at the proper time. But 
I believe that a remedy can be found for 
that. I think that if sailors and firemen 
were compelled to have certificates—the 
same kind of certificate that is provided 
for the officers of the ships—and when 
they are engaged on board vessels they 
should be obliged to hand that certifi- 
cate over to the captain, that would 
vemedy this evil, for if the man failed to 
join the ship his certificate would be 
given over to the Board of Trade official, 
and then it would be a question for the 
local Marine Board to punish that man 
by suspending his certificate for a certain 
length of time. Now, Sir, I would give 
those certificates to foreigners as well as 
to the Britishers, but I would compel 
the foreigner to comply with the regula- 
tions in the same manner as_ the 
Britisher. That is to say, that the 
foreigner would have to prove that he 
had had three or four years’ service on 
board of his own country’s ships, and he 
would have to prove that by his papers ; 
and foreigners should also prove that 
they are able to spexk English sufficiently 
well to understand the ordinary orders 
given on board ship. That would, I 
think, put a stop to the desertion of 
foreigners in British ports. I read a 
report of a case yesterday, where one of 
the crimps went on board a Norwegian 
ship and persuaded the firemen, who 
were getting about 30s. a month, to 
desert their vessel, because they were 
promised berths on board an English 
vessel at £4 10s. a month. They 
deserted their ship, and were hanging 
around the outskirts of the town nearly 
starving for some time, because they did 
not get what had been promised 
them by this crimp, who, he was pleased 
to say, was sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment. If the Board of Trade 
would pass a Bill compelling every man 
to produce a certificate showing a certain 
amount of sea service before he 
could get an able seaman’s certificate, I 
venture to say that it would be useless 


Mr. Speaker, 
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for these crimps to attempt to persuade 
foreigners to desert their ships, because 
they would not be able to get their 
certificates, and consequently would not 
be able to come into British vessels. 
That system would gradually work the 
foreign element out of the ships; but all 
foreigners who sailed in British ships, 
and were able to speak English, I would 
give them certificates, but I would say 
to the new comers— 


“You must prove your service, and also 
that you can speak English, and if you can 
do that you will get a certificate.” 


This stealing of foreigners out of 
foreign ships is going on continually all 
round the country. On the 10th of 
September a Russian was on board a 
Russian steamer, when one of the crimps 
employed by the Shipping Federation, 
Limited, went on board this Russian 
vessel, and persuaded this young man, 
who was only receiving 30s. a month, to 
desert his ship. The crimp said to him— 


“Tf you will come along with me I will get 
you £5 a month.” 


The young fellow deserted the ship, went 
to the Federation offices, was taken on, 
and sent by train to Glasgow, and he 
was put on board a steamer in Glasgow, 
where he was shipped not as a sailor but 
as a fireman, although he had never been 
in the stoke-hole, and knew nothing 
whatever about the work. I brought 
this under the notice of the Board of 
Trade, but they have done nothing in 
the matter. I don’t know why they 
have been unable to put the law in 


force, because this man got an 
advance of £2 2s. 6d., which the 
agent of the Shipping Federation 
had put into his pocket. That 
money was supposed to be to buy 


the man clothes, but he had no clothes 
when he got to Glasgow, and he was 
sent away across the Western ocean with- 
out any sea clothes whatever. That is un- 
fortunate, and I venture to say that if 
the Board of Trade were to bring for- 
ward those certificates, or to insist upon 
some guarantee that the men could do 
the work and understand our language, 
it would not be possible for a thing like 
that to occur. This man could not 
speak one word of our language, and I 
brought the matter under the notice 
of the Board of ‘Trade, for I 
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thought that they would have done 
their duty. But somehow or other, as 
soon as the Shipping Federation is men- 
tioned that is enough to terrify them, 
and prevent them from doing 
anything. It has been suggested 
that there should be continuous dis- 
charges given to seamen, and it is said 
that this would prevent a large number 
of foreigners coming into our ships. 
Well, Sir, I do not object to continuous 
discharges as long as there is no entry 
in it as to conduct or ability, because I 
do know that in many cases men have 
disagreements with captains over small 
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matters. The captain may be bad 
tempered, and so may the sailor; 
but if an entry is made on a 


man’s” discharge 
the captain 


on this account by 
it means that that man 


may be punished for many years, 
because another captain will refuse 
to employ him as long as_ he 
can get a man with a clear re- 
cord. If the continuous discharge 


book was simply a record that a man 
had been employed on board a certain 
ship for a certain period, and to say that 
a2 man was discharged without any re- 
ference to character, I would be perfectly 
satisfied to have a continuous discharge 
book in preference to the certificate. I 
think this is simple, and it has acted very 
well in regard to officers on board ship. 
There is one other point which I wish 
io mention with regard to the large 
number of foreigners breught into our 
ships, and here again the President of 
the Board of Trade could do a great deal 
for the seafaring community if he would 
put his foot down to alter this state of 
aftairs. A large number of vessels when 
they arrive at Hamburg, Rotterdam, or 
Antwerp, although their crews have only 
been at sea a few weeks during their 
from the United Kingdom, 
discharge those crews at the ports men- 
tioned, and ship on beard foreign crews 
of sailors and firemen because they are 
cheaper, although they are coming to an 
English port to unload. What necessity 
is there to discharge those crews when 
those ships, as soon as they have dis- 
charged their cargoes, are coming to an 
English port to load again? The reason 


passage 


is that these English crews are paid 
£4 15s. a month, but the captain is able 
to ship a at Hamburg or Rotter- 
dam at £3 10s. a month; therefore he 


crew 
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discharges his men. Sometimes, of 
course, they pay their own passage to 
England, and sometimes the owner pays 
it, and they come back to Eng- 
land, and these foreign crews, com- 
posed of Belgians, Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, Danes, Germans, or anything 
they can pick up, are taken on in their 
place. That is the reason why we get 
such a large number of useless men, be- 
cause the shipping master on the Con- 
tinent compels every man to pay from 6s. 
to 10s. for the privilege of being employed. 
These crimps go on board and make 
bargains to supply these men. The men 
apply to the captains, and they are told 
to go to the shipping master. They are 
taken to the boarding houses, where they 
are not particular what kind of men 
they get if they will only pay these 
shipping fees, and, of course, the 
foreigner, who cannot speak English, 
is preferred, because it is more easy to 
impose on him, because he cannot speak 
English, than upon one who has been a 
number of years in our ships. Conse- 
quently a large number of these 
foreigners are drawn into our vessels, 
to the detriment of the British seaman. 
It is Just the same in New York. I have 
been also endeavouring to get this state 
of things remedied in New York. But, 
Sir, there is no change in New York, be- 
cause the crimps there are making 60,000 
dollars every year out of the transac- 
tion of supplying seamen for British 
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ships. I was an eye-witness to this, 
for I saw foreigners stolen out of foreign 
ships. There they steal those men and 


practically carry them out. The crimps 
take them into their houses, and keep 
them there a few days, and then, when 
an English sailing ship is signing on a 
crew, these men are brought out, and the 
crimp would take from 40 to 50 dollars 
in advance of the sailor’s pay and this 
is generally divided between the crimp 
and the shipping master. Now this 
matter is under the control of the 
Foreign Office and the Board of Trade, 
and if either the Board of Trade or the 
Foreign Office wanted to stop this state 
of affairs they could easily do it. I 
know if I were the President of the 
Board of Trade I would stop it within 
24 hours. If I were sitting on the Front 
Bench there, I venture to say that I 
would soon put an end to it. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade has simply 
got to say, “Do not allow anyone to 
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come in our office in New York unless 
they are on business, such as the captain 
and sailors,” and the whole thing would 
be stopped. There are plenty of British 
sailors in New York, and there were 
plenty during the time I was there 
last year. I should say there might 
be some 30 or 40 men_ required, 
and that there were at least some 
400 or 500 men out of work 
who wanted employment. It will be 
seen, therefore, that there was no 
scarcity of British seamen, but the fact 
is that they could not get a look in. 
The British seaman says to the crimp, 
“What am I going to pay you 40 dol- 
lars for?” Why, he would not live in 
the crimp’s house, and he would not 
stop in his den of infamy. He would 
rather go and pay his own lodgings. 
But the crimp has an undertaking with 
the captain, and so he says to the British 
seaman, “If you will not lodge in my 
house and pay my shipping fees you are 
not going.” In consequence of this 
state of things I started a number of 
shipping agencies myself, where the men 
can get employment without any fee 
whatever. I have found out that, in 
many cases, the captain is only too ready 
to assist the crimp. I found out one 
or two cases where the crimp had en- 
listed the sympathy of the captain, and 
in the majority of cases the captain 
was sharing the spoil. There was one 
case where a crimp had a contract with 
a shipowner in England, and was getting 
half of the fees which the crimp was 


charging. [Mr. Gipson Bowzzs dis- 
sented. ] The honourable Gentleman 
shakes his head, but if he will go 


over on a trip to New York with me 
and pay all the expenses I shall be able 
to enlighten him. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 


Have you seen the contract ? 


*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: 
have seen the contract. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The honour- 
able Member has made a very serious 
charge against someone unnamed. He 
ought either to give the name or with- 
draw the charge. 


*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: T shall 
certainly not withdraw the charge, and 
I am quite willing to give the name, for 
it is a matter of common knowledge in 


Mr. Haveloci: 


Yes, I 


Vilson, 
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New York. I feel perfectly sure that 
all the Members of this House will not 
disbelieve that statement, for it is a 
matter of common knowledge to every- 
one in New York who has endeavoured 
to put this state of things down, and 
it would be put down in no time only 
for the fact that some of the shipowners 
on this side of the water have made 
contracts with the crimps to supply all 
their men. I remember that one of 
those particular crimps has been over 
for 12 months in the United Kingdom 
visiting the shipowners and making con- 
tracts with them, so that when those 
captains get into those ports, it is not a 
question of who he is going to employ, 
but he has to get his men through these 
crimps. If the captain disputes the 
crimp’s word, he produces his contract to 
show that he has the authority of the 


shipowner himself, I believe that 
the honourable Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn knows a 
good deal about yachts, but not 
much about the Mercantile Marine. 
I could give him more _ informa- 
tion, but I do not see why I 


should take the trouble, and I shall just 
give him what I please. The President 
of the Board of Trade can do a lot in 
this direction if he chooses to do it this 
Session, to provide a better class of men 
for the Mercantile Marine, and to reduce 
the proportion of the foreigners by a 
gradual process. I quite recognise that 
the shipowner would be opposed to any 
law to reduce the number of foreigners. 
to such 


an extent that the men 
would be able to force up the 
rate of wages, which the — ship- 
owner would be forced to pay. I 


think this can be done gradually by pro- 
viding that none but competent men 
should be engaged on board a ship. Whv 
should a foreigner, who is not a practical 
seainan, go on our ships and take the 
place of a sritish seaman? I do not say 
that all foreigners are not competent 
seamen, and I venture to say that there 
are as fine sailors among the Norwe- 
gians, the Germans, the Swedes, and the 
Danes, as you will find anywhere. But 
I am not going to say, however, that 
a foreigner is a better sailor than a 
Britisher; and I am not going to say 
that a foreigner who is not a sailor is 
better than a Britisher who is a 
sailor. The President of the Board of 
Trade hes a splendid onportunity this 
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Session of bringing in shipping legisla- 
tion. I am sure the shipowner will not 
be opposed to it, because he wants some- 
thing done to prevent men leaving his 
ship, and to stop desertion. Within a 
very short period no less than 12,000 
iven have deserted their ships in foreign 


ports, and, foreigners have been shipped 
in their places, and very often 
they are inferior men. The Presi- 
cent of the Board cf Trade can 
do something, for he has had 
the matter put before him by the 


recommendation contained in the Report 
of the Commission which was issued over 
two years ago, in which they recommend 
that the Government should immediately 
deal with this question, and I say that 
now is the opportunity to do so. We 
have not a great deal of work before the 
House, and this is a matter which will 
not meet with much oppesition. There- 
fore I hope that the reply of the right 
honourable Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade will be in the direc- 
tion of assuring us that something will 
Le done to remedy the state of things of 
which I have complained. 


*Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 


hithe) : I fully expected that the 
honourable Member who has just 
spoken, after making such a_ serious 
: sale : : 

charge against the Mercantile Marine, 


g 
would have made some attempt to sub- 
stantiate it. He has made a very 
serious charge against a certain captain 
vhom he does not name, and of whom 
we know nothing about. I have a very 
strong current of sympathy for the cause 
which he pleads for so earnestly—that 
is, for the sailor. I have travelled a 
zreat deal myself over the different seas 
of the world, and have noticed the condi- 
tions under which our sailors carry on 
their employment. On some ships they are 
treated very well, and on some I admit 
that they have been treated very badly 


indeed. 


*Mr. JON PURNS (Battersea): Will 
you kindly name the ship? 


*Mr. MACDONA: 
the “ Australia ” 
well. 


Yes, I will. On 
they were treated very 


*Mr. HAVELOCK 
now will you give the 


were treated badly? 


WILSON: And 
ships where they 
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*Mr. BURNS: And will you give also 
the names of the captains, and state 
whether their hair was red or grey? 


*Mr. MACDONA: The charge was 
made here in the absence of the Member 
for Greenock, who is chairman of the 
line of steamers to which the ss. ‘* Aus- 
tralia” belongs. I have travelled by that 
ship myself, and I know how those men 
are treated. But, as everyone knows on 
both sides of the House, those who travel 
on some of these ships prefer very often in 
the hot weather to sleep on the poop thau 
down below, no matter how many cubic 
feet of space be allotted to them. I have 
preferred to sleep on the deck myself. I 
think it is the privilege of this House 
to have Members who have the 
interest of the sailors at heart, because 
there is one association connected with 
sailors that, to my mind, ought to com- 
mand the most earnest and sincere sym- 
pathy of the Members of this House, 
and that is that they, of all men, have 
less political privileges and less oppor- 
tunity of voting for the men whom they 
would like to represent them in Parlia- 
ment. Sailors are very often away on their 
duty, and I venture to say that they are 
the only ciass who are handicajped m 
a great degree while looking after the 
interests of this country abroad. There- 
fore, I think their interests should be all 
the more keenly felt by those legislating 
in this House. Therefore, everything 
that the honourable Member for 
Middlesbrough has said in their favour 
is justified, because they have many 
wrongs, and I am certain that our Gov- 
ernment—the Government we have in 
office—will do everything they can, and. 
as far as I know, they have done a good 
deal, to remedy the grievances which 
honourable Members on both sides of 
the House have complained of. One 
thing they have done for the Mercantile 
Marine during the | 
of givire officers in the Marine service 
rank in the Royal Navy, and this has 
been appreciated very largely by the 
Mercantile Marine all over the world. 
But I believe these foreign lascars, and 
these Swedes, and others, who icin our 
Navy, when they join seem to think that 
they have some new right conferred upon 
them that they do not have in their own 
country. They seem to be very willing 
to join other British ships when they get 
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ports of China, in the Mediterranean 
ports and many of the ports of Europe 
and America, which I know something 


about, I have always found that 
these foreigners invariably give 


the preference to a British ship, no 
matter what harbour they may be dis- 
charged in. I think we should look 
very carefully indeed into this question 
of the treatment of British sailors in 
the Mercantile Marine. I am certain 
that the Government will do everything 
they can to remedy the grievances which 
have been pointed out by Members on 
both sides of the House. 


*Mr. BURNS: I listened, as I 
believe the rest of the House did, 
to what was, on the whole, a 


very moderate speech made by the 
honourable Member for Middlesbrough. 
{t seems to me that the honourable 
Member, who has a practical knowledge 
und is technically acquainted with the 
outlines of a sailor's life, put before the 
House, with only one or two slips, what 
are known as the everyday incidents of 
a sailor’s life. I am sorry to find that 
in the House of Commons, not for the 
first time, honourable Members have 
been so anxious to disagree with ninety- 
nine hundredths of what the honourable 
Member for Middlesbrough said in de- 
ience of poor Jack that they will quarrel 
with the hundredth part just because 
he does not happen to have an affidavit 
from the crimping master and the cap- 
tain, against whom he made no more 
specific charge than the honourable 
Member who has just sat down. What 
was the evden « of the honourable Mem- 
ber for Middlesbrough’s complaint? It 
was this—that, gene ag speaking, the 
sailor is not treated so well as he ought 
be: that, sdeceellly, his food is 
bad, and his sleeping accommodation is 
defective. He is often bullied on board, 
and he still crimped ashore, and 
that, generally speaking, in consequence 
of these things happening, the foreign 
sailor, who is more subservient, I am 
sorry to say, and who has less blood and 
bone in him than the British sailor, 

willing to submit to degrading conditions 
which I hope the British sailor will never 
submit to. Well, in consequence of the 
sailors’ environment, we find that Mem- 
hers get up in this House, and, whenever 
they can, they put in a word for the 
British sailor, not as against the foreign 


to 


is 





sailor, but as against the preferential) 
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treatment which is given to the foreign 
sailor to gratify ereedy shipowners and 
shareholders ; and when a Member r speci- 
ally takes up the sailors’ cause, some in- 
finitesimal point of his speech is raised 
and objected to. Ihave had some experi- 


ence of the sea, and I know that the 
sailors are treated very well on lines like 


the Cunard, the White Star and many 
other big lines, where, I am glad to say, 
the stokers and the sailors are treated 
relatively well; and if Members of Pax 
liament when they visit foreign countries, q 
especially China, would orly patronise 
the vessels which had on them British 
sailors, and which paid decent wages, 
then I think the foreigner would not be 
so cheaply prevalent or popular as he is. 
The Licinatsiihs Member said some were 
treated very badly, implying that that 
treatment was rare. Weil, Mr. Speaker, 
I have been to sea, although it is some 
years back, and this I do say, that if 
British sailors are treated as they were 
when I was on the West Coast of Africa 
I should rejoice to hear of a mutiny on 
board every one of those ships, as it 
would be an evidence that the spirit of 
resistance to oppression had not yet 
died out. I have known men working 
under a burning sun down in a stokehole 
at £3 10s. a month treated as no convict 
is treated in Her Majesty’s gaol, because 
I have had the pleasure of trying that. 
The way these poor fellows were treated 
when liable to yellow fever or ague was 
such that it made their lives a perfec’ 
hell upon earth—hard work, unsuitable 


food when well, indifferent treatmen: 
when ill. This was what was going on 


down below while the passengers and th: 
officers above were Suguriousty treated. 
Some of the first-class passengers, te 
their credit, were stealing grapes and 
bananas to take down to the stokers who 
were like rats from and 
yellow fever. That is the state of things 
on some ships, with other complaints, 
about which Mr. Rudyard Kipling— 
who we all hope will recover—so 
eloquently writes. I know this i: 
a very exceptional case, but I sin- 
cerely trust that when the honourable 
Member for Middlesbrough brings for- 
ward a substantial grievance we shall not 
have fault found with some trifling argu- 
ment, while no attempt is made to grapple 


gasping ague 


with the solid timber of this case. I 
trust that after the cases which have 
been put before the House, there will be 
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no attempt made to discount the substan- 
tial case that my honourable Friend has 
brought forward. Now, Sir, I come to 
the resclution, which is— 


“That this House views with deep concern 
the fact that the proportion of British sea- 
men in the mercantile marine is rapidly de- 
creasing, and also that pilotage certificates 
ure being issued in increasing numbers in 
British waters to foreigners, and trusts the 
Government will take prompt steps to in- 
quire into the cause, in order to secure a 
remedy for this state of affairs.” 


Well, Sir, I am not going to deal with 
the pilotage, but [am going to deal with 
the British sailor. What have we heard 
to-night from the honourable Member 
who represents Liverpool! We have 
heard this, and [ rejoice at it, that the 
shipping trade is prosperous, and 
that 60 per cent. of it is British. 
The honourable Member for Liverpool 
said—and we know it is true—that the 
shipping industry is fairly prosperous. 
But from these facts, which 
iinply that we can afford to improve 
the position of poor Jack, we now come 
to the way in which he is treated. Pas- 
engers are being treated with increased 
luxuriousness by every one of the lines. 
Even the cattle ships are being over- 
linuled and tremendous expense in- 
curred to prevent cruelty to animals. 
Every element, every interest, in the 
ship is being considered—in my opinion 
disproportionately—except one, and 
that is the sailor who drives the ship 
and the stoker who fills her 
furnaces down below. We find that 
passengers are well treated, cattle are 
being looked after, "and the officers 
eenerally can hold their own. The sailor 
and the stoker, in point of view of 
wages, are the worst off. Although 
food is generally cheaper, they do not 
vet that advance in the standard of com- 
fort that other workmen have recently 
secured. Beyond that, Mr. Speaker, the 
sailor lives a dangerous life. Two thou- 
sand of our fellow-countrymen go down to 
the sea in ships literally every year, 
either killed, drowned, or permanently 
disabled. Consequently, Jack’s lot is not 
a happy one, and I am inclined to agree 
with Dr. Johnson, who said he could not 


coming 


on deck 


understand how it was that any 
idiot could think of going’ to 
sea when there was a_ gaol open 
to receive him. Now, he must 


have had some experience of a tramp 
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steamer owned by a Briton, and pro- 
vided with foreign sailors from crimp 
establishments and receiving a Govern- 
ment subsidy. I now come to Jack’s 
behaviour on board, and all this talk 
about the English sailor being drunken. 
Well, I have never had liquor in my 
life, and I don’t think I shall ever have 
it. I am not inclined to condone with 
drunkenness, but to talk about the 
British sailor, as some shipping journals 
do, that he is drunken, incompetent, 
and insubordinate, is not altogether true. 
Poor Jack, like the officers, has the de- 
fects of his qualities, but he is often 
criticised unfairly less because he is 
drunken than because he is independent. 
We are told that his condition is en- 
tirely due to himself. It is not so. I 
believe that unpatriotic shipowners who 
carry the mails and the Government 
transport ought to give preference to 
British sailors, and not always show the 
preference they do to the lascar or the 
coolie, who is employed, first, because 
he is cheap, and, secondly, because he 
can be bullied and dominated to an 
extent that the English sailor will not 
submit to. I believe selfish share- 
holders drive captains and officers and 
their men to worse conditions than many 
captains and officers are anxious to take. 
I believe the sailor’s food is bad, and 
his accommodation on board ship is 
worse, but—and this is more important 
than all—his wages are disproportion- 
ately low. I believe that the bulk of 
all the complaints that the honourable 
Member for Middlesbrough has made 
centre and rest upon the low wages 
of seamanship. The point is: How 
can we alter that? Well, Sir, I believe 
that there are several remedies. I be- 
lieve that the four-years-at-sea certifi- 
cate, whether in British ships or foreign 
ships, should be insisted on by the Board 
of Trade. I believe it ought to be a 
condition of seamanship on board a 
British vessel that the men should speak 
the British language somehow. We 
do not want men to be up to the stan- 
dard of Lindley Murray, or to run the 
gauntlet of the Reporters’ Gallery in 
the House of Commons—a very high 
and a very critical one. But, Sir, we 
ought to render it impossible for the 
kind of thing to happen at sea, through 
the English language not being wholly 
spoken bv the crew, as hanpens in the 
Surrey and the London docks. It is not 
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at all infrequent, Mr. Speaker, when a| national conference, and the maritime 
ship comes into one of the London docks | nations thereat represented to fix the 
for the British sailors to be paid off, and | food, the water, the medical, and the 
for the foreign sailors to be retained to | cubic space standards, not only of this 
whip the cargo out either by hand or by | country, but for every country; to es- 
crane, and, in consequence of their not | tablish a minimum rate of wages that 
knowing the colloquialisms of the | would be applicable to all; and to draft 
steamer or the dock, they very fre- | regulations against crimping and similar 
quently let the “skip” up when they | abominations. If he would adopt sug- 
ought to let the “skip” down, and| gestions to this effect, I have not the 
vice versd, With the result that accidents | least doubt that some good can be done 
take place on shore in consequence | But, whether these things are done or 
of their ignorance of the British; not, there is the question straight in 
language. But if this is dangerous! front of us. Every year the percentage 
on shoze, how much more so at sea,|of foreign seamen in British vessels in- 
when you have men almost incapable of | creases, and whether you regard it from 
interpreting any order that may be|the point of view of national defence, 
given ! I therefore submit that the | maritime supremacy, or commercial suc- 
four-years-at-sea certificate, | whether | cess, it is not creditable to Englishmen 
British or foreign, should insist upon the} to know that while our vessels are in- 
holder speaking the language, and, above | creasing our countrymen who sail them 
all, that we should apply to all Govern-| are rapidly diminishing. That must be 
ment transports and mails the principle | due to special causes, several of which 
of the Fair Wages Resolution of this} have been enumerated to-night. I come 
House, namely, that there should be a| forward with no golden specifics. I do not 
minimum rate of wages for seamen, that | come forward to say that the honourabk 
the proportion of British sailors shall be | Member for Middlesbrough is right and 
determined by the House of Comimons.|the President of the Board of Trade 
and that we shall not have from|wrong. I believe there are grievances, 
£150,000 to £200,000 paid to a line of} and I believe those grievances await 
steamers where Britishers are at a dis-| remedies. What those remedies are it is 
count, and where lascars and coolies are| not for private Members to dogmatise 
almost exclusively employed. Another| upon. It is enough for us to recognise 
remedy I would suggest is that the boys | the fact that, while the tonnage of our 
should, if possible, be encouraged to take | vessels is jumping up by leaps and 
to sea life by the Government. I do} bounds, the number of our countrymen 
not know that I should hesitate, Mr.| who sail them is rapidly diminishing. 
Speaker, to vote for a provision in many |I appeal, I hope not in vain, to the Pre- 
cases of a free kit for many of the lads} sident of the Board of Trade, whose duty 
who come from the poorest schools; but|it is to provide remedies, to brush on 
this without good food and better treat-| one side the pettifogging criticisms that 
ment by officers and owners will not suf-| have been directed against the main 
fice. I do think that if the President of|contentions of my honourable Friend 
the Board of Trade would revise the food) the Member for Middlesbrough, and to 
scale of 1854, and promise for the|admit—as he must admit—that there 
sailor of the future better food than he] are substantial grievances. and to apply 
now gets, he would cause many men to|his mind to remedies for the present 
go to sea who now stay away. He | condition of things. 
should also insist upon the lascars having 
tne same sleeping accommodation as the} Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Norfolk, 
British officer ; and, above all, he would| Lynn Regis) : It is always a pleasure 
be well advised to tell their officers to re-| to hear my honourable Friend the Mem- 
member that the young man who would | ber for Battersea, because he talks with so 
like to go to sea to-day is not the unedu-| much earnestness, and, I may add, with 
cated mechanised automaton of 80 or 90|)so much knowledge of the subject. I 
years ago. But the President of the} must, however, express my astonishment 
Board of Trade can do-something more | at the statement of the honourable Mem- 
practical. T would like to see the Presi-| ber for Middlesbrough, that he knows of 
dent of the Board of Trade, with the|contracts between captain and crimp, 
consent of the Government, call an inter-| and, again, between owner and crimp, to 
Mr. Burns. 
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press seamen. The honourable Member 
ought not to make statements of this 
kind without giving proof in the shape of 
names. 


*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Mr. 

Speaker, Jast July I supplied the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade with nine or 
ten affidavits sworn to by seamen in New 
York before an attorney, giving the 
names of the ship, the captain, and the 
crimp. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: 


conditions of the contract? 
*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Yes. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: That is what 
I should like. The henourable Member 
should move for that information as a 
return, because I do not think it is fair 
to bring charges of this very se tote 
nature against captains and owners| 
without giving definite proofs of the! 
charges made. 


*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: The in- 
formation is in the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The honour- 
able Member for Middlesbrough has told 
us some rather amusing yarns which at 
sea would be called “ galley yarns.” One 
story was that a man on board ship had 
nails in his boots so long that it took 
the engineer two days to file them down. 
That may be told by a marine, or per- 
haps by a sea cook, but not by anyone 
else. Then there is the other yarn about 
the man who said he was only three 
inches off his course. Why, Sir, that 
story is as old as the hills. It was origin- 
ally told of a celebrated vessel which ran 
ashore on a falling tide on Mount Ararat. 
Really, the honourable Member ought to 
produce something fresher in the way 
of a yarn than that. Well, Sir, I yield 
to nobody in admiration of the qualities 
of the British sailor. I believe him to 
be one of the best, bravest, and most 
able men in the world, and in all re- 
spects far better equipped for his werk 
on board ship than most Bishops or 
Members of Parliament, or than nine 
out of ten Cabinet Ministers on the Front 
Bench. He is committed, for a good 
many months, to a very dull life. It 
is true that he sometimes goes on the 
“ bust,” as it is called, with the result that 
after he has disappeared for two or three 
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days he is brought back in a shore-boat 
without any money, and also without 
anv clothes. But when he recovers 
from his spree he does his work all right 
again. He is a sort of big baby, but he 
is also a big hero, and I am sure no 
one can fail to admire the self-sacrifice, 
the courage, and, at the same time, 
the skill with which he works for the 
safety of his shipmates and his ship. I 
cannot express the admiration I feel for 
the British sailor, and honourable 
Members may judge, therefore, that I 
would not like to be second to anybody 
in my desire that the British sailor 
should flourish and increase, and, above 
all, should man British ships. The 
henourable Member for Middlesbrough 
told us that he does not propose that 
foreigners should be entirely excluded 
from these ships. 


Marine. 


*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Hear, 
hear. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Quite so. 


He says that any proposal that entirely 
excluded the foreigner must prove a 
failure. Then the honourable Member 
for Battersea and the honourable Mem- 
ber for Middlesbrough have told us be- 
tween them why it is that a large propor- 
tion of foreigners is to be found in British 
ships. I must say that they have made a 
case which does not do any service to the 
British sailor. The honourable Mem- 
ber for Middlesbrough tells us that the 
reason for the introduction of the 
foreign element is that men fail to join 
until the last moment. Again and 
again he gave that as the principal 
reason. What does it come to? It 
means that the foreigners are taken be- 
cause the British sailor will not join 
his ship aiter he has signed articles. I 
gathered from him that the reason why 
the foreign element is present in British 
ships is that when a captain has en- 
gaged British seamen, they at the 
last moment do not join, and that con- 
sequently the captain in despair is 
forced to take foreigners. So that it 
comes to this—It is not the fault of 
the captain, nor of the owner, nor of 
the crew, that a foreigner goes in a ship 
under the circumstances described by 
the honourable Member for Middles- 
brough. It is the fault of the British 
sailor, and nobody else. 
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*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I do not 
like to interrupt the honourable Gentle- 
man, but he is misquoting what I said. 
I said that the reason why a large num- 
ber of undesirable persons are aboard 
our ships was in consequence of certain 
men who were engaged not turning up. 
I do not say foreigners, but loafers and 
all other kinds‘ of undesirable, incom- 
petent persons. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I do not 
think the honourable Gentleman has 
altered the statement I made. He said 
that the reason why the foreign element 
was present in our ships was that men 
failed to join their ships at the last 
moment. He did not at the moment 
appreciate the full meaning of what he 
said, but he showed that the fault for 
the introduction of foreigners was not 
that of the owner or captain, but was 
the fault of the British sailor himself. 
The honourable Member for Battersea 
gave another reason. He said that the 
foreigner is willing to submit to condi- 
tions that an English sailor would not 
submit to, and that he was cheaper. 
That is a reason which I certainly be- 
lieve to be true, but that is not the 
whole story. The honourable Member 
knows perfectly well that under certain 
circumstances—I am chiefly thinking of 
Dutchmen, Danes and Swedes—foreigners 
are good seamen, second only to our 
own. They know the English langua ze 
sufficiently to work about the ship. 
Every sailor of every nationality knows 
the essential English words at sea, such 
as “ port,” “starboard,” and the rest «f 
them. They are almost universal 
throughout the world so far as the ele- 
mentary work of the ship is concerned. 
Those foreigners may not come up to 
the English sailor; they are not only 
cheaper, they are very good and 
orderly. They will never be able to 
equal our men, and I am perfectly con- 
vinced no one else will ever be able. 
But they are very good; and when we 
know that the foreigner will join, 
whereas the British seamen may not, it 
may be natural on the captain’s part to 
prefer him. I understand from the 
honourable Gentleman opposite that 
foreigners are taken into a British ship 
because the English seamen will not 
join. I am sure he will not contradict 
me. 


*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I do not 
agree with that. The honourable Gen 
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tleman misrepresents what I said. The 
complaint of shipowners was that after 
they had signed on a crew, foreigners 
as well as Britishers, and when the ship 
was ready to leave the dock, they found 
they were often men short, and were 
compelled to take undesirable persons, 
British or foreign, who were incompe- 
tent. 


Mr: GIBSON BOWLES: One of the 
honourable Gentleman’s difficulties is, 
apparently, to follow me, and I syn- 
pathise with him. This resolution con- 
sists of two parts, one which I believe 
to be entirely incorrect, the other to be 
very serious and of great importance. 
What I believe to be incorrect is the 
part which declares, or proposes this 
House shall declare, that it views with 
deep regret the fact that the proportion 
of British seamen is rapidly decreasing. 
That was the old story trotted out by 
the Navy Leagues and persons who 
study Board of Trade statistics without 
thoroughly understanding them. I admit 
the difficulty of studying these statis- 
tics, because the statisticians of the 
Board of Trade will not enable us to 
accept a total without all sorts of reser- 
vations, additions, and subtractions. It 
is very difficult indeed. The result of the 
Navy League, and of the books on 
naval defence, mostly written by emi- 
nent landsmen, is that people come to 
believe, and thrs House comes to. be- 
lieve, that there are no British seamen 
left in the country, and, like *he honour- 
able Member for Middlesbrough and the 
honourable and gallant Member for St. 
Pancras, I believe that to be a delusion 
which is entirely unfounded. I am pre- 
pared to show by statistics that the world 
contains half a million of British seamen. 
They do not all belong to the mercantile 
marine, or to the Navy. Some of them 
are fishermen. Those gentlemen who 
study statistics and work out elaborate 
percentages from them do not deal with 
the whole number; they take only 4 
limited number. Take two foreigners in 
a dingy, and if you fix your attention on 
those two men alone, you will come to 
the conclusion that there are no British 
seamen left. But you must take the 
whole number, and I do not believe there 
is more than five or six per cent. of 
foreigners among British seamen to-day. 
But I do admit that in certain trades 
there is a very large proportion of 
foreigners engaged. We are told by the 
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right honourable Gentleman behind me 
that although the tonnage has trebled 
the aggregate number of sailors has 
diminished. That is a matter for con- 
gratulation, for it means that machinery 
is being used instead of men. If the top- 
sail is to be set, it can now be done by a 
donkey-engine on the deck. It means a 
diminished necessity for human labour. 
but not by any means a decrease in the 
efficiency of the ship or the crew. You 
require fewer sailors than in years gone 
by, and as steamships tend to replace 
sailing ships, you will require still fewer 
men than before. Therefore, I think no 
importance need be attached to the de- 
crease in the number of seamen; neither 
do I think that decrease has taken place 
to any serious extent, nor that the pro- 
portion of foreigners to British seamen is 
increasing. I have admitted that in 
certain trades there are a great many 
foreigners, but in other trades there are 
none—among fishermen, for instance. In 
certain lines, such as the P. and O., you 
will find a large proportion of lascars. 
With reference to lascars we cannot for- 
get they are British subjects. I claim 
them as such myself. They are not 
Britons, neither are Irishmen, but, never- 
theless, we call them British. In my 
opinion, however, you cannot surpass the 
Englishman. If ever you get into a 
tight place you will wish you had got an 
Englishman instead of a lascar. The 
honourable Member must remember that 
the competition in shipping is very great, 
and that people are bound to work down, 
consistent with safety and the proper 
treatment of the crew, which I, for one, 
would be the first to claim, and’ that, 
after all, these lascars do the work set 
them very well. I, therefore, do not 
agree that there is any case for concern 
regarding the alleged decrease of British 
seamen. The other part of the Motion 
refers to piloting, and there I am ix 
agreement with the honourable and 
gallant Member for St. Pancras. It is 
a matter of very great concern. Pilot’s 
tickets are being issued to foreigners in 
England in increasing numbers. I can- 
not understand on what principle these 
certificates are issued at all, because the 
matter rests largely in the discretion of 
the Board of Trade in all ports where 
pilots are examined. If it were proposed 
to examine foreigners before granting 
pilot certificates, they would probably 
avoid the examination altogether. 
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I know perfectly well that in King’s 
Lynn foreigners have proposed them- 
selves to be examined by the local pilot- 
age board in order that they might 
receive pilots’ certificates, but the 
board refused to examine them. And 
what happened was this: the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade suggested to them that 
something terrible would happen if they 
did not examine these foreigners; they 
would be brought up to London, and I 
do not know all that would be done to 
them. The Pilotage Board still refused, 
and my impression is that these 
foreigners have not been examined down 
to this day. I believe that is the spirit 
in which almost ail pilotage boards de- 
sire to act, and when they do examine 
foreigners for pilots’ certificates, it is 
done through the coercion of the Board 
of Trade. I wish to make that charge 
against the Board of Trade. I have no 
doubt they do it from motives of public 
policy, but I should like the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman seriously to consider 
this matter; first of all, whether he is 
right in forcing, as I believe he did 
force, on the King’s Lynn Board, and as 
I believe he did force on other boards, 
the examination of foreigners for pilots’ 
certificates. It must be remembered 
that a pilot must, in order to continue 
to be a good pilot, be always in 
pilotage waters. For unless it is a 
rocky coast with a rocky bottom, the 
channels are constantly changing, and 
you cannot remain a good pilot unless 
you are going constantly up and down 
the pilotage waters. That is the first 
objection I have to the foreign pilot, 
who frequently goes away and does not 
come back for six months or more- 
There is the danger of incompetent 
pilots carrying British pilotage certifi- 
cates. My second objection is that it 
is not advisable for foreigners to gain a 
knowledge of our pilotage waters, so 
that if they belong to the nation of an 
enemy, or are employed by an enemy in 
time of war, the enemy’s ship would’ 
be able to bring her own pilot and navi- 
gate her into our harbours or up our 
rivers. That is a serious case. We 
never know when war is going to break 
out, and if you have a number of 
English certificated pilots—if you have 
a few in each port—of foreign nation- 
ality and foreign proclivities, that will 
be a very awkward thing. It would 
233 
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affect one’s feeling of security to know 
that there were men capable, in time of 
war, of bringing the enemy’s vessels 
into our ports and up our rivers. I do 
not know whether the right honourable 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade will say that he is practically 
compelled by force of law to grant these 
certificates 

Tuz PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: Hear, hear. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I under- 
stand the right honourable Gentleman 
to say that he is. Well, I hope that 
the right honourable Gentleman will 
quote to us the Act of Parliament which 
forces him to grant these pilots’ certifi- 
cates to foreigners, and that he will par- 
ticularly specify the penalties to which 
he is subject if he does ‘not enforce the 
law. One of the greatest functions of 
a Minister, and one of the greatest ser- 
wices he can render to his country, is not 
zo enforce an Act if it is a bad Act in 
itself. That is where his discretion 
comes in; he is not a subordinate offi- 
cial who must do what his superior tells 
him. But if he believes that he is com- 
pelled to enforce the law, then I do 
humbly submit to him that the time 
has come to seek some alleviation of 
the section of the Act which forces him 
to do this, or the repeal of the section 
altogether. But in the meantime I 
trust that the right honourable Gentle- 
man will be sparing in the exercise of 
the power of granting certificates to 
foreigners, and I hope he will be able 
to tell me and other honourable Mem- 
bers that he does not propose in the 
future to coerce pilotage examination 
boards to give certificates to foreigners. 
It is a bad thing to realise that a 
foreigner knows all about our ports and 
harbours. Now, while I entirely dis- 
agree with the first part of the Resolu- 
tion, I entirely agree with the latter 
part. I trust the honourable Member 
for St. Pancras, having provoked an 
eminently delightful and in some re- 
spects a wonderful discussion, will not 
consider it necessary to go to a division. 

Mr. LOWLES (Shoreditch, Hag- 
gerston): Before I speak on _ the 
question immediately before the House 
I wish to refer to some of tne state- 
ments made by the honourable Member 
for Middlesbrough. I happened to be in 





New York at the time the honourable 
Member for Middlesbrough was there, and 


Mr. Gibson Boules. 
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I can bear testimony to the conspicuous 
services which that honourable Member 
rendered to British sailors in America. 
I myself examined the cases to which he 
has referred, and if the President of the 
Board of Trade looks at them he will, 
I am sure, recognise the necessity of a 
searching inquiry being conducted into 
the statements made. I am sure that 
the honourable Member for Middles- 
brough comes back to this country more 
thankful than ever that he is a Britisher 
and lives under the Union Jack. Now, I 
think we have wandered away from the 
tesolution which we have been discuss- 
ing this evening as to the general con- 
dition of the British sailor. The par- 
ticular question which my honourable 
Friend has brought before the House is 
one of national importance. I myself 
have travelled on every ocean and in 
every variety of vessel—I always go on 
British vessels—and I have heard and 
seen something of the over-employment 
of foreign seamen on board British ships. 
I believe there is no sailor equal to the 
British sailor, although the seamen of 
other countries bordering on the North 
Sea have many fine qualities. A ship, 
however, I have always beHeved and 
still do believe, is safer when all the crew 
are British. In one vessel in which I 
made a voyage to New Zealand there was 
actually a man who could not answer to 
his name in English, and the captain 
told me that he was oiten driven to 
employ such men. Does this evil exist 
to any large extent? Well, I think the 
last returns issued by the Board of 
Trade show that there has been a large 
increase in the alien migration into this 
country compared with January in 
last year, and that this increase com- 
prised 200 gr 300 alien sailors, who had, 
of course, come to British ports seeking 
employment. I think the honourable 
Gentleman the Member for King’s Lynn 
is altogether wrong in his statistics as to 
the number of British seamen. He in- 
cludes fishermen in the term “ British 
seamen,” but you cannot regard fisher- 
men as seamen. Of course, vou can 
prove anything when you bring men 
of that stamp into the ranks of British 
seamen. When we talk of the crews of 
British ships we mean those who go 
across the ocean. I believe that over 
21 per cent. of foreigners are actually 
in employment on British ships at the 
present moment, and therefore the evil 
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does undoubtedly exist. There is surely 
an enormous danger in such a large per- 
centage of foreign pilots being employed 
jn our home ports. Take the case of the 
pert of Newhaven alone: we find that 
out of 40 pilots licensed to navigate 
vessels into that port, no fewer than 20 
are foreigners, or half of the whole 
number. Surely that is a serious danger, 
and we ought to recognise it; and surely 
the Board of Trade has some power in 
its own hands, without increased legisla- 
tion, to alter such a condition of things. 
I do feel that the Government ought to 
recognise this evil on board British ships, 


and that it is one that demands their 
instant attention. I hope the right 


honourable Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade will accept in a 
sympathetic spirit the Resolution of the 
honourable Member for St. Pancras. 





Dr. CLARK (Caithness): The honour- 
able Member for King’s Lynn stated that 
he entirely agreed with the first part 


of the Motion, but was strongly 
opposed to the second. Now, for my 


part, I am strongly in favour of the 
second portion of the Resolution, and 1 


am strongly against the first. Why 
_ ene 
should we be in that position? My hon- 


ourable Friend the Member for Hagger- 
ston says that in the port of Newhaven, 
out of 40 pilots employed there, there are 
20 foreigners. I suppose my honourable 
Friend knows that we have British 
steamers sailing to Dieppe and Boulogne, 
and that, as a consequence, we have 
British pilots who hold French certifi- 
cates, taking Rritish steamers into these 
ports. On the other hand, we have a 
number of railway steamers belonging 
to the Western Railway in France, the 
pilots of which have passed an examina- 
tion in England, and are able to bring 
their ships into English ports. The hon- 
ourable Member does not seem to see 
that if you stop granting pilotage certifi- 
ates to French officers coming into our 
ports, the French authorities would cease 
to grant similar certificates to British 
officers entering their ports. The Jingoes 
in France would point out what a serious 
danger to France it is to grant pilots’ 
certificates to British seamen; and the 
consequence would be that on both sides 
of the Channel the steamers would be 
compelled to lay off until a French or a 
British pilot came on board and took the 
steamers into port. This would, of course, 
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cause infinite trouble and delay both to 
the passengers and the transit of mails. 
Let us take all the ports in the North 
Sea. You have got Norwegian companies 
having lines of steamers running to our 
Eastern ports, and you have got such 
companies as the Wilson Line running 
across to Norway. Then you have got 
German lines trading to British ports, 
and British liners trading to German 
ports. Ifthe Norwegian and German 
officers have got British pilotage cer- 
tificates, the British captains have also 
obtained German and Norwegian pilot- 
age certificates. If you try to stop the 
granting of British pilotage certificates 
to foreign seamen, the result, it is evi- 
dent, would be much worse for the 
British than it would be for the foreigner, 
for we have a much larger tonnage of 
shipping engaged in this trade than the 
foreigners. You can, if you like stop. 
granting British certificates to foreign 
shipmasters, but the result will be, as I 
have said, that every time a passage is 
made the ships will have to remain out- 
side the port on either side to wait for 
the pilot, and there will be more serious: 
risks, greater delay, and greater suffer- 
ing on the part of the passengers than 
at present. I think the President of the 
Board of Trade would be foolish to enter- 
tain the object which my honourable 
Friend the Member for King’s Lynn 
seems to have in view. 


AN HNONOURABLE Member: Do I under- 
stand the honourable Member for Caith- 
ness to say that in France they give 
certificates to Englishmen as pilots for 
Dieppe and Boulogne ? 


Dr. CLARK: Yes. I may say that 
there is a keen competition between 
the British and the French in respect 
to the cross-Channel trade. I am 
sorry to say that the British are going 
to the wall, and that the French trade 
is increasing. Possibly that is because 
the French are working harder than our 
people, and have more money behind 
them. But to return to the first part of 
the Resolution. I think it would be 
very difficult for this House to do very 
much by legislation to meet many of the 
evils brought before us by the honourable 
Member for Middlesbrough, because 
some of the worst cases are where rail- 
way servants uso certificates which are 
forgeries, pretending to be someone else 
than they are, and so they get employ- 
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ment. My honourable Friend points out 
that the Board of Trade should prosecute 
them; and there, I think, is a strong 
case against the Board of Trade. 
Take again the case of the lascars. 
There was the ship “ Australia,” 
mentioned last year, belonging to 
a Londen company, whose _ vessels 
are registered in London, and which sail 
from British ports to other British ports 
in British Colonies. That ship never 
touched at India, nor did many of the 
vessels of that company. They never 
went near India, and yet the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman argued last year tha 
the Indian law should apply to these 
ships and not the British law. As I 
have said, these ships never go near 
India, but carry British cargo, British 
passengers, and even British mails, from 


a British port to another British 
port in a British Colony. And 


the right honourable Gentleman has not 
the slightest intention of prosecuting 
that British shipping company for vio- 
Jating a British shipping law. And 
why? Because it is a very powerful 
company, and because a Member of the 
Government is a director of the com- 
pany, and because an _ influential 
supporter of the Government is chair- 
man of the company. I really do not 
see how we can do much by legislation 
for the British seaman. As an old- 
fashioned economist, I do not see why 
we can interfere in regard to the em- 
ployment of foreign seamen. Look at 
the number of Swiss and German waiters 
employed in London, and we do not pro- 
pose to interfere with them. We have 
got to depend upon them, and I do not 
even think the honourable Member for 
King’s Lynn would propose to interfere 
with them. The case of the British 
sailor is, however, a very serious one. 
The fact is, that the British sailor is, 


and must be, unless some change is 
made, a constantly-decreasing factor, 


because the great bulk of our trade is 
being transferred from sailing vessels 
to steamers. In former days, boys were 
necessary in sailing ships; but there is 
no need to have boys on board the 
modern steamer. In some senses, it was 
absolutely necessary to have boys on 
board sailing ships to go aloft, for the 
men refused to do it. It was too 
dangerous for them. 


HonouraBLeE Mempers: 
Dr. Clark. 


Oh, oh! 
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Dr. CLARK: Yes, the boys could 
go where the men could not. But 


under the new conditions you have not 
the necessity for boys in the modern 
steamer, and hence the younger genera- 
tion of sailors is not coming into exist- 
ence in the same fashion as under the 
old condition of things. Last vear the 
President of the Board of Trade made 
a suggestion, but, as with most sugges- 
tions made by the Board of Trade, it 
was not very wise. The right honour- 
able Gentleman proposed to give back 
10 per cent. of the light dues to steamers 
that carried boys. I do not know how 


much money he expended in_ that 
fashion. But the way it would work out 


would be this: that a vessel engaged in 
the coasting trade, or in making short 
voyages, and therefore paving very heavy 
light dues, would get large sums from 
him; but another vessel, trading per- 
haps to Australia and going from Aus- 
tralia to India, and from India back to 


this country, would get practically 
nothing. So that the offer made by the 
Board of Trade was one which the 


owners of long voyage vessels could not 
accept. And you could not expect the 
shipowners of such vessels to accept it. 
If you were to take £50,000 of the light 
dues and give that money as premiums 
to those ships which would carry a defi- 
nite number of boys something practical 
might be done. Now, the reason why 
men are not going into British shipping 
now is that there is not the same induce- 
ment for boys to enter as apprenticed 
seamen as in other trades. And there 
is the point raised by the honourable 
Member for Battersea, that vou are still 
standing by the old sustenance limit of 
the Act of 1851—the old Lime Juice Act 
—under which the very minimum 
standard of rations of 45 years ago is 
still the minimum of to-day. And that 
minimum is, in very many cases, the 
maximum of shipowners. You have got 
the salt pork, and the salt beef, and the 
old abominations, while, on the other 
hand, in every other range of life, we 


have better conditions and improved 
diet all round. Even in prisons the 
diet has been immensely improved. 
and the condition of sailors is 
worse than prisoners in our gaols. 
Not much can be done, therefore, 


I am afraid, in the wav of legislation for 
the British sailor. But it is very im- 
portant that something should be done, 
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because we have to depend upon the Mer- 


cantile Marine for our Naval Reserve 
in the great naval war of the future. 


My honourable Friend the Member for 
St. Pancras was perfectly justified in 
calling upon honourable Members, on 
the Board of Trade, and on Parliament 
as a whole, to increase the efficiency of 
the Mercantile Marine, because that is 
the source of cur Naval Reserve. And 
I am sorry to say they do not do any- 
thing in that direction in connection with 
our subsidised mail steamers. The Ven- 
insular and Oriental Company is the very 
greatest offender. They violate all the 
conditions of their contract laid down 
by the Government, and which, as the 
honourable Member for Battersea says. 
should be carried out, but which are not 
enforced by the Admiralty. You have 
got many splendid steamers to which you 
pay high subsidies, and which you can 
turned into armed cruisers, as was done 
during the Spanish-American War. Well, 
of these 


some steamers are 
manned by lascars and foreigners, 
instead of being manned by men 


of the Naval Reserve, according to the 
conditions of the contract. They ought 
to have guns on board, and these ought 
to be brought up on deck for gun drill, as 
is done in the case of the ships of other 
nations who give grants of that kind. 
If these steamers wre manned by the 
proper class of men, we would be abie 
to make our Mercantile Marine a true 
Naval Reserve. The facts are before the 
House. You can do a great deal by <d- 
ministration without legislation, and I 
hope that the Board of Trade and the 
Admiralty will perform their duty, and 
no longer allow ships which are subsi- 
dised to remain as at present, and that 
no further mail or other contracts will 
be given except on the condition that a 
large proportion of the officers and crew 
belong to the Naval Reserve. In that 
vay you can use the Mercantile Marine 
as a great source of strength to the 
Navy. 


Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 


ham) : I quite agree with the object 


which the honourable Member who 
moved the Resolution has in view. 
Everybody must admit that there 


is no finer race of men in the world 
than the British seamen. Some of the 
most famous pages in our history have 
been penned about the deeds done by 
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British seamen, and, therefore, it stands 
to reason that everybody should desire to 
see British seamen employed on British 
ships. But I do not quite agree with 
the honourable Member who moved this 
fesolution as to the remedies which he 
suggested. I understood him to say that 
one of the reasons why foreigners were 
preferred to British seamen was because 
the foreigners were cheaper. That is a 
fact which it is very difficult to get over. 
There is at the present moment great 
competition amongst shippers, and great 
competition in the shipping interest, and 
it is most important that the shipping 
interest should be retained in the United 
Kingdom, and that the carrying trade of 


the world should remain in our hands. 
We all know that many foreign nations 


are competing with us for the carry- 
ing trade, and the sole reason why we 
hold that trade as we are able to do 
ix because we are able to conduct it at a 
reasonable rate. If we are going to en- 
hance the freight of ships, we run a 
danger of losing that trade. Therefore, 
I think that though I quite sympathise 
with the object the honourable Member 
has in view, it would be very serious to 
pass legislation which would touch that 
point. The honourable Member went 
on to say that he thought something 
should be done to encourage the employ- 
ment of boys on board British ships, and 
I certainly agree with him in that. I 
hope something will be done to encourage 
boys to enter the service. If I am not 
mistaken, I am under the impression 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty has 
done something in that direction. 


Dr. CLARK: No. There was a recom- 
mendation from a Select Committee. 


Mr. BANBURY: Well, I trust 
that, the Government will see their 
way to carry out the recommenda- 
tion. I also think, with the honour- 


able Member for Caithness, that where 
steamers are subsidised some conditions 
should be attached to the contract as to 
the men to be employed on the subsi- 
dised ships. That is reasonable, but I 
do not know how far it could be en- 
foreed. I do not see how any other 
steps could be taken in that direction. 
The honourable Member for Middles- 
brough ‘says that in many instances 
British sailors would not join the ships 
for which they had signed when 
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foreigners did join. I do not know how 
legislation could prevent that. I do 
not see how legislation could compel a 
British sailor to join a ship if he did not 
choose to do so. But I think, if it is 
possible, short of legislation, to take 
some steps to induce British seamen to 
enter British ships, that should be done, 
and if that could be accomplished, the 
Resolution which we have discussed to- 
night at great length will not be lost. 


Mr. ALLAN (Gateshead): I have list- 
ened to the Debate to-night with great 
interest. I do not propose to occupy, 
much of the time of the House, but I 
should like to make one suggestion to 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
who has admitted that there has been a 
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great increase in the number of 
foreigners in the Mercantile Marine. 


Now, personaliy, I see no difficulty what- 
ever in providing any number of British 
subjects for British ships. I would sug- 
gest, and it would not involve any large 
expenditure, that the right honourable 
Gentleman should divide the whole 
British coast into sections, and station 
old gun brigs at given points. These 
brigs should be go fitted up as to enable 
training to be provided for boys, and I 
would offer inducements to lads to serve 
in them, for, say, a couple of years. 
After that period we should be able to 
give a lad a certificate that he is a good 
seaman, and can steer, haul, and work a 
steam winch. By this means,.in the 
course of a few years, we should get a 
large number of British-born lads fit to 
serve in British ships, and in about 10 
years I think there would be no necessity 
for employing foreigners. This is only 
amplifying what is being done to find 
sailors for the Royal Navy, and it would 
benefit the Navy equally with the Mer- 
eantile Marine. I do not think that my 
suggestion should be lost sight of by the 
President of the Board of Trade. 


Sm R. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge): I think the whole House 
has listened with great interest to the 
speech of the honourable Member who is 
so perfectly well acquainted with the sub- 
ject with which it deals. I cannot claim 
any such practical knowledge, but I 
would like to point out to the House 
that not very many years ago it ap- 
pointed a Committee to inquire into the 
whole question of pilotage, and _ the 
giving of certificates to foreigners as 

Mr. Banbury. 
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pilots. The Committee was composed 
of gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
who were selected because they were 
more or less acquainted with the subject. 
I am now dealing with the second part of 
the Motion. The Committee sat, I 
think, for three months, and the report 
of its proceedings fills a great many 
pages. I remember very well what hap- 
pened on that Committee. I remember 
that the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, 
and Trinity House did not think that 
the granting of certificates to foreigners 
was of any great importance with regard 
to the safety of navigation in waters be- 
longing to this country. As the hon- 
ourable Member for Caithness very 
wisely observed, you must remember that 
if we decline to give pilotage certificates 
to the captains and mates of foreign ves- 
sels the result will be that foreign 
Powers will deny the same right of pilot- 
age to our captains and mates, and there 
will be a heavy increase in cost to the 
shipping companies. In the opinion of 
the experts, at any rate, who gave evi- 
dence before the Committee, the amount 
of danger likely to arise in case of war 
is infinitesimal. It was proved before 
the Committee that the number of 
foreigners holding pilotage certificates is 
extraordinarily small. They are prin- 
cipally Norwegians and Danes, who for 
years and years have come to this coun- 
try, and, although they may not have be- 
come naturalised, are practically British 
subjects, and have no intention of going 
back to their own country to live. I 
would recommend the report of that 
Committee to the consideration of the 
House; it is a very strong one. It re- 
commended certain legislation, and. as a 
result, a Pilotage Bill was introduced, 
which was eventually thrown out in Com- 
mittee. That is all I have to say with 
regard to the question of pilotage. Now 
I wish to say one or two words with re- 
gard to what fell from the honourable 
Member for Caithness respecting the 
difficulty of inducing boys to go into the 
Navy. I very much agree with the 
‘honourable Member, but I do not alto- 
gether concur with the suggestion of the 
Member for Gateshead that brigs should 
be stationed at various points of the 
coast for the training of lads. I believe 
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the question for the future is one of 
|stokers and not sailors. Of course, you 
| must have sailors to a certain extent, but 
pou wars wil] be carried on by stokers. 
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Mr. ALLAN: I was talking of the 
Mercantile Marine. 

Sm R. PENROSE FITZGERALD: I 
am afraid that before long British goods 
will be solely carried in steamboats, and 
then you will want stokers and not 
sailors. The House should look to the 
encouragement of a class of men who will 
be engineers and stokers, fit to work the 
machinery on board the great trans- 
Atlantic liners, and not encourage merely 
the engagement of men who can simply 
hand-reef and steer. I think the House 
would be wisely guided by the report of 
a Committee which it appointed not so 
many years ago, and may I add, with re- 
gard to the first part of the Resolution, 
that I entirely agree with the opinion 
expressed by the Mover. 

Mr. MADDISON (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I think we must all have listened 
with great interest to the suggestion of 
the honourable Member for Gateshead, 
who has spent most of his life in a sea- 
port, but I was seriously disappointed 
when I found that the sole suggestion 
he had to make was that the 
Government should put a few gun- 
hoats round the coast with the view to 
inducing boys to become sailors. No 
doubt, when a boy has thus been 
trained, he enters into the service of 
some shipowner, and feels delighted that 
he sails under the British flag. He 
thinks, I suppose, of the glorious tradi- 
tions of the British Navy, and having 
spent a year at sea, he finds himself in 
possession of £48 ; that is, supposing he 
has had continuous employment. But 
in these depressed times continuity of 
work is not always obtainable. If this 
Debate has shown anything, I think it 
has proved conclusively that the British 
sailor is not what he ought to be, by 
reason of the fact that he is constantly 
going on what is described as “ big 
bursts.” The fact is, the Mercantile 
Marine offers really no substantial pros- 
pects for a boy. The honourable Mem- 
ber for Gateshead tells us that his 
remedy is gun-brigs. 

Mr. ALLAN: I simply suggested that 
they should be used for training the 
boys, 

Mr. MADDISON: Yes, but if there 
is a training there must be some equi- 
valent for it. I think the honourable 
Member for Middlesbrough has sub- 
stantially made out his case that the 
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British seaman of to-day is not treated 
in a manner worthy of the great part 
he plays in the trade and commerce of 
this great Empire, which we all love so 
dearly, whatever may be our political 
opinions. You are not going to tempt 
a better class of men into the Navy by 
circulating artificial information about 
the Navy and Naval Reserve. If you 
want good seamen you must pay a fair 
and adequate remuneration. Ship- 
owners have no right to come to this 
House and complain of drunken British 
seamen, when they are sweating the 
‘men in a most abominable manner. 
Take for instance the question of food. 
As to that I will not rely upon the 
opinion of the Member for Middles- 
brough. I will take that of one who 
it cannot be suggested is prejudiced in 
favour of the men, as he is an officer on 
board a ship, and he tells me that the 
food provided on many of the smaller 
liners and in tramp steamers is so bad 
that no decent man can put up with it 
for any length of time. I was pleased 
to hear the suggestion of the honour- 
able Member for Middlesbrough that 
certificates should be given of compe- 
tency and efficiency, for I believe that if 
that were done shipowners would no 
longer have to complain of the drunken- 
ness of seamen or of the men deserting. 
Officers of ships, as I know from their 
own statements, often find great diffi- 
culty in dealing with men, and if certifi- 
cates of competency were issued, that 
difficulty would be lessened. While I 
agree that the honourable Member for 
Middlesbrough has made out a good 
case for the better treatment of the men 
employed in the Mercantile Marine, yet 
I am rather suspicious of this Motion, 
because I am aware that honourable 
Members opposite, who are such great 
patriots, are threatening action in re- 
gard to aliens generally. Personally, I 
know no difference between races and 
nationalities, and I am bound to say 
that I see no reason why _ there 
should not be foreigners in the Mercan- 
tile Marine just as there are in 
the tailoring, shoemaking, and cabinet- 
making trades. As I am not prepared 
to exclude them from British ships, I 
cannot support the Motion. [f listened 
with great interest to the remarks of 
the honourable Baronet on the question 
of pilotage. I know that our pilots 
hold very strong views with regard to 
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the regulations now enforced. Why a] AN nonocRaBLe Member: They tried 


captain who has come to Hull for a 
quarter of a century should, simply be- 
cause he is a. foreigner, be denied the 
right to pilot his own ship in British 
waters, which he knows just as well as 
any pilot in the Humber, I cannot see. 
it is because I am a very strong free 
trader, and because I have no race pre- 
judices at all, that I feel myself unable 
to support this Motion, although I sym- 
pathise to the full with the honourable 
Member for Middlesbrough. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I have listened to what has 
proved to be a very interesting and in- 
structive discussion in respect to 
matters in which I have the greatest 
interest- For myself, I do not hesitate 
to ‘say that I do not agree with the 
honourable Gentleman who has just sat 
down. I do not regard with satisfaction 
the very considerable increase which has 
undoubtedly taken place in the number 
of foreign seamen on board British 
ships. 


Mr. MADDISON: Neither do I. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: I am _ glad the honourable 
Gentleman agrees with me in that. 1 
certainly do not regard it with satisfac- 
tion. I think that every legitimate 
effort should be made to endeavour to 
man British ships with British sailors. 
i agree with my honourable Friend the 
Member for King’s Lynn in the admira- 
tion he has expressed for the British 
sailor; indeed I think he has almost ex- 
hausted the catalogue of adjectives 
which can be applied to them. I know 
that if ever I am on board a ship and 
we find ourselves in a tight place, I 
should prefer the vessel being manned 
with British sailors. 


AN HoNOoURABLE Memper: Then keep 
out of the P. and O. boats. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tre BOARD or 
TRADE: I do not want at the present 
moment to embark on a discussion with 
regard to the P. and O. Company. I 
shall have something to say as to that 
presently. I am sorry that to-night, 
when such an interesting discussion is 
taking place on maiters vitally affecting 
their interests, the shipowning Members 
of this House are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Mr. Maddison. 





to count us out. 

Tue PRESIDENT or rue BOARD or 
TRADE: I should have been delighted 
to have seen some shipowner here to 
reply to some of the charges which have 
been levelled at their heads, for, no 
doubt, it can be done most effectively. 
It is alleged that British sailors are badly 
treated, and that they were never worse 
treated than they are at the present 
moment. I absolutely deny that asser- 
tion; on the contrary, I consider that 
the condition of the British sailor is 


‘very fair indeed. 


Dr. CLARK: I never made the asser- 
tion. What I said was that the stan- 
dard of sustenance laid down by the 
Board of Trade for sailors was laid down 
45 years ago, and while that for convicts 
had been improved since then, nothing 
had been done for the sailors. 


Tne PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD orf 
TRADE: I am very far from saying 
that no improvement could take place 
in the lot of the British sailor, but I 
contend that that lot is better now with 
regard to food, wages, and lodging than 
it has ever been at any previous time. 
*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: So _ it 
ought to be. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tre BOARD or 
TRADE: Certainly. Shipowners are, I 
am glad to say, in a prosperous condi- 
tion, and I think it would be a shame 
it the men whom they employed did 
not participate to some extent in the 
success which now happily attends the 
trade. Something has been said about 
the efforts which ought to be made to 
attract more British sailors to the Mer- 
cantile Marine, and my _ honourable 
Friend the Member for the Exchange 
Division of Liverpool in his speech re- 
ferred to the proposal made by the 
Government last year in connection with 
boy work on board ship. That proposal 
may be good or it may be bad, but, at 
any rate, it was an honest proposal, and, 
as far as I know, it is the only practical 
one made by any Government for the 
purpose of finding boys to be trained to 
become British seamen. My honourable 
Friend thinks that this scheme of ours 
will not work. He suggests that the 
shipowners will not avail themselves of 
it, and that the cost it will involve will 
be in excess of the grant they are to 
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receive. Dut we have reason to 
hope they will avail themselves of 
it, as several of the largest  ship- 
owning firms have indicated that 
they are prepared to do __ 50. 


I know there are other large shipowners 
who are prepared to do the same. I am 
not so hopeless as is my honourable 
Friend that this Act will not be availed 
of. I do not desire to mention any 
names, but we had an indication from the 
gentleman whom my honourable Friend 
has referred to, in the first place suggest- 
ing certain concessions which, it was 
thought, the Government might make. 
We informed the firm that we were un- 
able to make these concessions, and sub- 
sequently we received a further com- 
munication from them to the effect that 
they were going to take the boys without 
the concessions which were referred to. 
And, Sir, I know there are other very 
large and important shipowning firms 
who are prepared to do the same. But 
it is very early yet. The Act has not 
vet come into force. No doubt it re- 
quires some amount of consideration and 
arrangement on the part of the ship- 
owners in order to avail themselves of it, 
but I hope, as time goes on, that we shall 
see that advantage is taken of the Act, 
and that the number of boys who are 
carried by the Mercantile Marine to be 
trained up as British sailors will very 
largely increase, and very rapidly in- 
Sir, my honourable Friend has 
said that the shipowners object to make 
use of the scheme because it perpetuates, 
in their opinion, an objectionable charge. 
Well, I do think that is rather a strong 
statement to make. The Government 
took it in hand to legislate on the lines 
of a Report of a Committee upon which 
shipowners were represented, and they 
practically legislated on the exact lines 
of the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee—the unanimous recommendations 
of that Committee. And they substituted 
for a perfectly indefensible system of 
charge a defensible system of charge, 
which saved the shipping industry 
generally a very large sum of money, 
and, I am told, saved to the port of 
Juiverpool no less than £30,000 a year. 
Well, Sir, I think it is rather a strong 
thing, when the Government has legis- 
lated in that way, for my honourable 
Friend to say that they are not going to 
take advantage of the scheme—and the 
effect of it will be that we are paying 


crease. 
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boys for service on board their ships— 
because they object to pay light dues a 
all, even the reformed light dues. But 
then my honourable Friend said that 
another reason is because the money that 
we are to give will not pay the ship- 
owners for carrying these boys. Sir, if 
the shipowners study their own interests, 
and know their own interests, they will! 
carry these boys without any charge at 
all, because it is for the purpose of giving 
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them the raw material, providing for 
them the raw material with which to 


work their trade, that we propose the 
scheme which my honourable Friend has 
deprecated. But, Sir, I am afraid it is 
not only my honourable Friend’s friends 
who propose, if they can, to wreck the 
scheme which the Government has pro- 
posed. The honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Middlesbrough did not dis- 
guise, when the question came up last 
year, his view of the case. The honour- 
able Member has bewailed the number of 


foreigners in the Lfritish Mercantile 
Marine. He wants more British sailors 


in the Mercantile Marine, and yet he told 
the House last year, “ Whatever I can do 
to wreck that scheme and to prevent boys 
taking advantage of it, I will do.” 

*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: 
hear ! 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: This is the honourable 
Gentleman who desires to recruit the 
Mercantile Marine with British sailors. 

*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Because 
you will not pay them decent wages. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: The henourable Gentleman 
says— 

“T will do everything I can to prevent 
these boys becoming British sailors, serving 
on British ships: that I will do.” 

*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Sir, it 
was in connection with driving the boys 
into the Naval Reserve that I spoke. I 
said it was conscription to compel these 
boys to be members of the Naval Reserve, 
and I would oppose it—and I will. 

Tue PRESIDENT oF tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I bee the honourable Gentle- 
man’s pardon. That is not my _ re- 
collection of what the honourable Member 
said. 

*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: 
record. 

Tut PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: Very well, I will leave 


Hear, 


It is on 
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the honourable Gentleman in regard to 
that matter. Now, Sir, one other sug- 
gestion which has been made, and I 
think made by the honourable Gentle- 
man along with others, is that the 
Board of Trade should encourage cer- 
tificates and continuous discharges. 
Well, the honourable Gentleman knows 
that a reply was given in the House 
ot Lords by my noble Friend, Lord 
Dudley, a few days ago, to the effect 
that the Board of Trade had now under 
consideration the question of provid- 
ing that seamen should be furnished 
with continuous discharges, and we are 
now endeavouring to arrange a plan 
by which that proposal of ours will 
be carried out, and I agree with the 
honourable Gentleman that that will 
be undoubtedly a means—a very good 
means—by which capable men, men 
who have proved themselves by their 
services to be capable of performing 
the duties of a sailor, will be able to 
get ready employment, instead of those 
whose presence on board ships the hon- 
ourable Member deprecates—and to a 
certain extent rightly deprecates. But 
I am bound to say I cannot concur 
with the honourable Gentleman when 
he says that these continuous discharges 
should contain no record of the charac- 
ter of the individual. Surely it is of 
the essence of the thing, surely it is 
of the essence of the whole scheme, 
that these certificates should inform tho 
captain or the owner what are the quali- 
fications of the individual who seeks 
employment; and surely one of the 
principal recommendations for employ- 
ment would be that a man had dis- 
charged his duties well, and had borne 
a good character, during his previous 
service. Well, Sir, we have also, I 
think, in the course of our action done 
something to assist the sailors, and to 
keep them out of the hands of that 
most obnoxious person, the crimp. 
There is no greater enemy of the sailor 
than the crimp, and so far as I am 
concerned, there is nothing in reason 
that I would not do to prevent him 
falling into the hands of the crimp; 
and the honourable Gentleman and the 
House know that we have extended 
the transmission scheme, first to one 
port and then to another port on the 
Continent, always with growing suc- 
cess, and that we are getting, I am 
sorry to say, somewhat into trouble in 


President of the Board of Trade. 
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Antwerp, because of the zealous man- 
ner in which our agent there, Mr. Shaw, 
is performing his very responsible duties. 
To such an extent is he performing 
those duties, and so admirably is he 
doing it, that the crimps of Antwerp 
are up in arms, and the duties which 
he has to perform are now being per- 
formed under circumstances of con- 
siderable peril to himself. Sir, we are 
now in negotiation with the Belgian 
Government with a view to securing 
that Mr. Shaw shall cbtain that pro- 
tection to which he is entitled in the 
performance of duties which are so 
beneficial to the sailors for whom he 
desires to act. Now, Sir, the honour- 
able Gentleman has spoken in connec- 
tion with this matter about some cir- 
cumstances, regrettable circumstances, 
which occurred in New York. I am not 
surprised that the honourable Gentle- 
man thinks that there has been some 
delay in this matter. I can assure him 
that the delay does not iie with the 
Board of Trade. We feel, and I feel 
very strongly, that the action which 
has been taken in New York 
is action which ought to be stopped, 
and I can only say that the methods 
of dealing with affairs which occur in 
foreign countries are not quite so easily 
arranged as the honourable Gentleman 
thinks. I think the honourable Gentle- 
man said that if he was sitting on this 
Bench, in my place, he would put the 
whole thing right in a fortnight. 


*Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: 


hear! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I can assure’ him that 
that would be some compensation for 
my removal, if I thought he could do 
such good work in so short a space of 
time. These negotiations have been, of 
course, conducted from the Foreign 
Office, and they have been conducted, 
as I said, with a foreign country, and 
matters cannot be settled quite in the 
way that the honourable Gentleman 
thinks. But I can assure him that the 
matter is by no means being lost sight 
of, and we are determined, as far as 
lies in our power, that the evils of which 
he justly complains shall be remedied. 
Sir, I do not think that it is necessary 
for me to make many remarks upon 
what has been said by the honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Caithness 


Hear, 
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and others with regard to the employ- 
ment of lascars. The matter is not 
by any means free from difficulty, in 
consequence of the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act and the English Merchant 
Shipping Act not running on parallel 
lines. 


Dr. CLARK: I did not mean the 
P. & O. steamers going to India. I 
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mean the Australian steamers, which 
never go near India. There may be 
some doubt regarding the P. & O. 


steamers going to and from India; there 
can be no doubt regarding those going 
to Australia, and never touching, nor 
being near, any Indian port. 


Tur PRESIDENT or tot BOARD or 


TRADE: Well, Sir, I only allude 
to that question, not for the 


purpose of discussing it to-night, be- 
cause I think, although it may come 
within the technical limits of the Reso- 
lution, it is not altogether germane 
to what we are discussing just now. 
What I wanted to protest against was 
what the honourable Gentleman said 
with regard to our action, or inaction, 
because his reason why the Board of 
Trade was not acting was that there 
was a colleague of mine a director of 
the P. & O. Company. Well, Sir, that 
was a reason, the honourable Member 
said. I never knew that I had a col- 
league, until two days ago, who was 
a director there ; my colleague has never 
mentioned such a thing to me, nor have 
I ever heard that he had anything what- 
ever to do with it until it was men- 
tioned in the House the other day. Sir, 
the honourable Gentleman should not 
make charges of that kind, charges 
which are absolutely unfounded, with- 
out knowing whether there is or is 
not any foundation for the charges. 
Now, a great many reasons have been 
given why it is that foreign sailors are 
taken on board ship instead of British 
sailors. The Board of Trade some time 
ago sent an inquiry round to all the 
Mercantile Marine offices in the country, 
asking them to explain, if they could, 
why it was that these foreigners were 
taken on — 

“Whether of late there has been any con- 


siderable increase in the number of foreigh 
seamen engaged in your district?” 

“Whether the employment of foreign sea- 
men is, in your experience, due to the lack 
of British seamen; and, if not, to what other 
cause it may be attributed?” 
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Well, Sir, I will not weary the House 
by reading the whole of the replies we 
received, but they are wonderfully alike, 
from every quarter. I will read some 
of them. Here is one from Hull— 
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“Foreigners preferred, because they give 
less trouble and are more amenable to dis- 
cipline, more attentive to their duties when 
in foreign ports.” 

Here are some others— 

“ NEWCASTLE.—Some few masters prefer 
foreigners, thinking they are more amenable 
to discipline. Foreigners taken because of a 


lack of British seamen. Foreigners are more 
sober, less independent, and more workable.” 


“ FaLMouTH.—-Scandinavians are good 
sailors, and are steadier than Britishers.” 


“Sourn Surevps.—Good English sailors go 
in steamers, and there is a lack of good 
English seamen for sailing ships. Foreigners 
are more amenable.” 

‘“*GRAVESEND.—The employment of foreign- 
ers not due to lack of British. Some 
masters prefer foreigners, as they think they 
are more sober and amenable to discipline. 
Foreigners give less trouble.” 


(Laughter.) Well, I think that is a very 
good point. I will not trouble the House 
with all these various reports, but there 
can be no doubt that a great many of 
these foreign sailors, especially Scandi- 
navians, are. extraordinarily good sailors, 
and they do their work uncommonly well, 
and I think, in all likelihood, they are 
perhaps somewhat more sober, and, 
although it created a laugh, more amen- 
able to discipline. I think that the 
honourable Gentleman himself will 
acknowledge that discipline is one of the 
prime qualities on board ship, and, there- 
fore, I fail to see why the fact of masters 
preferring foreigners because they are 
more amenable should raise a jeer such 
as that which was raised just now. Well, 
Sir, I myself should strongly object, much 
as I desire to see more British sailors em- 
ployed, to anything in the way of legis- 
lation to coerce or to compel owners to 
put on board their ships either English 
sailors altogether, or even a proportion of 
English sailors. Honourable Gentlemen 
have repudiatedjall desire to go back upon 
the Navigation Laws; and I think they 
are right. We have no right to interfere, 
in my opinion, with the way in which 
shipowners conduct their business, so far 
as the choice as to whom they shall em- 
ploy is concerned. We have a right— 
the country has a right—to impose 
obligations upon shipowners to employ 
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performing the duties which those masters | 
and officers are called upon to perform. 
But apart from that I do not think we 
have any more right to interfere with 
shipowners as to the men they employ 
than we have to interfere with millowners 
and the people that they employ. So, 
Sir, any proposition of that kind, that we 
should interfere, either by legislation or 
otherwise, with the freedom of ship- 
owners to put on board their ships those 
whom they think will perform the duties 
they are called upon to perform in the 
best manner possible—any proposal of 
that kind would certainly meet with my 
strenuous opposition. But I do not 
understand that either the seamen or 
my honourable Friend suggest any such 
thing. My honourable Friend in his 
Motion expresses regret—asks the House 
to express its concern that the proportion 
of British seamen in the Mercantile 
Marine is rapidly decreasing. Well, Sir, 
I confess that I share that concern of my 
honourable Friend. Take, for instance, 
the question of a war—the question of a 
war where the Naval Reserves were 
called out. What would be the result 
under present circumstances? The 
result would be to deplete British ships of 
British seamen; ana, instead of being 
partially manned by foreigners, they 
would, under existing circumstances, be 
altogether manned by foreigners. That, 
I think, is matter for very great regret, 
and if any suggestion can be made to 
remedy that state of things, or to 
endeavour to remedy that state of things, 
which the whole House regrets, then the 
House would do wrong not to consider 
any suggestion that might be made. My 
honourable Friend, however, proceeds 
further, and he deals not only with the 
sailors, but he deals in his Motion with 
the pilots. | My honourable Friend the 
Member for Cambridge referred to a 
Committee of this House which con- 
sidered that question in the year 
1888, and, as he said, the Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that 
there was no harm, either to the 
State or otherwise, in granting pilots’ 
certificates to foreigners. Rear-Admiral 
Sir George Nares, of the Harbour Depart- 
ment, advocated a continuance of the 
practice ; while Captain Wharton, speak- 
ing on behalf of the Admiralty, con- 


President of the Beard of Trade. 
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tested the supposition that any real dan- 
ger could exist from the knowledge of 
the navigation of the Channel, which an 
alien master could be supposed to pos- 
sess by having a foreign pilot’s certifi- 
cate. 


“The granting of pilotage certificates to 
aliens is a subject of great ditticulty, and your 
Committee offer an opinion on the subject with 
some hesitation. The evidence of the pilots was 
in strong condemnation of the policy of grant- 
ing these certificates, partly on the grounds of 
want of reciprocal advantages to British 
masters, and of national danger. This view as 
regards national danger was supported with 
unanimity by the Trinity Houses of London 
and Hull, and by other witnesses, who contend 
moreover that the offer to grant such certifi- 
cates holds out a premium to the foreigner to 
acquire a more intimate knowledge of our 
channels than he would otherwise obtain. On 
the other hand, Mr. Gray, of the Board of 
Trade, and Rear-Admiral Sir George Nares, of 
the Harbour Department of that office, advo- 
cated the continuance of this practice, whilst 
the last-named witness and Captain Wharton, 
speaking on behalf of the Admiralty, contested 
the supposition that any real national danger 
could exist from the knowledge of the naviga- 
tion and channels which an alien master is 
supposed to possess as a condition of obtain- 
ing a pilotage certificate. 


“Your Committee, whilst fully respecting 
the opinions of those who are not in favour of 
granting these certificates, are disposed to take 
a broad view of the subject. It cannot be 
denied that in bestowing these certificates on 
aliens we are giving that for which we obtain 
in the majority of cases no reciprocal advan- 
tages, and it must further be said that under 
the treaties in existence with regard to pilot- 
age between the United Kingdom and foreign 
Powers, as your Committee interpret them, 
the foreign Powers who are parties to such 
treaties engage to give reciprocal advantages. 
At the same time, your Committee are aware 
that there are great difticulties, under the 
special pilotage laws in force in most of the 
countries in question, in giving full effect to 
these engagements. 


“Looking at the whole subject from the 
standpoint of public policy, and mindful of 
the fact that the number of certificates held 
does not exceed 35, and having regard to the 
important fact that any friction arising between 
the United Kingdom and a foreign Power 
through the withdrawal on our part of these 
certificates might prove injurious to British 
trade and shipping, your Committee are of 
opinion that the granting and renewal from 
time to time of certificates to aliens should 
be continued, and they would respectfully sug- 
gest that no favourable opportunity should be 
lost by Her Majesty’s Government to obtain 
for this country full reciprocity from other 
Powers in regard to advantages which we may 
from time to time confer upon them.” 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: What is the 
number now ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: No doubt the number is 
larger now than it was then—that was 
in 1888—but the conclusion arrived at 
by that Committee would apply quite as 
well now, and I agree with several hon- 
ourable Gentlemen who spoke to-night 
that there is really no danger at all in 
granting a certificate. If danger exists, 
it is in these men making themselves 
qualified to get certificates. Well, Sir, 
I think I have dealt with most of the 
points that have been raised in connec- 
tion with this very important discussion, 
and very interesting discussion. The 
question now arises as to what should be 
done with the Motion of my honourable 
Friend, and for my part I still adhere to 
the views which I have expressed as to 
the inadvisability of Parliament inter- 
fering, by legislation or otherwise, to 
prevent shipowners from carrying on 
their business, so long as they carry it 
on in accordance with the law. I join 
with my honourable Friend in expressing 
the concern which all of us feel that so 
large a proportion of foreigners do man 
our Mercantile Marine, and if my hon- 
ourable Friend desires the House to 
register their concern, and their trust 
that the Government may take such steps 
as they think right to deal with the 
whole matter, I shall not myself resist 
the Motion. 
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*Captain PHILLPOTTS: 
_with great attention to the scheme 
sketched out by the honourable 
Member for Gateshead for providing 
a number of trained boys for the 
Mercantile Marine. I am bound to say 
that I think that scheme, so far as 
sketched out, an admirable one. And I 
also listened with great attention to the 
remarks by the honourable Member for 
Cambridge on the subject. The qualities 
that a lad acquires from the habit of 
going aloft are invaluable to him in 
after life. It teaches him steadiness, to 
keep his head steady, and no matter how 
long he may be at sea, he will never for- 
get all the advantages he derived from 
that training. Now, Sir, what has been 
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the result since sailing ships have gone 
out of service! Why, seamen suffer trom 
dyspepsia now, a thing formerly un- 
known. I think that a training on a 
sailing ship is of the very greatest use 
to anyone who follows the sea as a live- 
lihood. I am bound to say that I do not 
agree with one remark that the honour- 
able Member for Caithness made. He 
stated that in the old days of sailing 
ships boys were employed because it was 
dangerous for men to go up to the royal 
yard. Well, I have served a good many 
years in ships constantly at sea under 
sail, and have never heard of that be- 
fore. I never heard of any men who 
found it dangerous to go on a royal 
yard when there was need to go there. 
I suppose the honourable Member’s expe- 
rience has been very different to mine. 
But it was contended that there is no 
necessity for boys in tramp steamers. 
That is quite likely. There is not the 
same need to serve an apprenticeship to 
the work of a tramp steamer. Every- 
thing is done by machinery, even steer- 
ing, and therefore shipowners will natu- 
rally be disinclined to employ more boys 
than they can help. But I think that 
before long we shall find that some 
change will be necessary, not only in the 
men, but also in the construction of our 
ocean-going steamers. During the last 
few weeks, what have we seen! Ship 
after ship breaking down, steering-gear 
going wrong, ship thrown on her beam 
ends 


Marine. 





Mr. R. G. WEBSTER rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I will 
not assume that the honourable and gal- 
lant Member intends to talk the Motion 
out. 


*Caprain PHILLPOTTS: No, Sir: 1 
will not detain the House any further, 
but I can only say that I do think 
the scheme as sketched out by the hon- 
ourable Member for Gateshead is worthy 
of every consideration, not only by the 
Government, but by shipowners as well. 


Question put. 
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Resolved, 


“That this House views with deep concern 
the fact that the proportion of British seamen 
in the Mercantile Marine is rapidly decreasing 
and also that pilotage certificates are being 
issued in increasing numbers in British waters 
to Foreigners, and trusts the Government will 
take prompt steps to inquire into the cause, 
in order to secure a remedy for this state of 
affairs.” 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (NEW BY- 
LAWS) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Debate arising, 


And, it being Midnight, the Debate 


stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed this day. 


SHOPS BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
(21st February) further adjourned till 
Tuesday next. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (LEASEHOLD 
ENFRANCHISEMENT) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


REPORT OF SUPPLY. 


SUPPLY (27ru Frsrvary). 


tesolutions reported :— 


Civin Services AND REVENtE DEPARTMENTS 
(SurrLeMENTARY Estimates), 1898-9. 


Crass II. 


“1. That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £3,400, be granted to Mer Majesty to de- 
fray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March 1899, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Department of Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.” 


{COMMONS} 
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Cuass III. 


“That a supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £1,168, be granted to Her Majesty, to de- 
fray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year eading on the Sis: 
day of March 1899, for the Expenses of Re- 
formatories and Industrial Schools in Ireland.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


INEBRIATES ACT (1898) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAND BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND)* ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 


SEATS FOR SHOP ASSISTANTS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till this day. 


COLONTAL SOLICITORS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (RAILWAY 
FATALITIES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE OF 
OFFICE) BILL. 
Committee deferred till this day. 


House adjourned at two minutes 
after Twelve of the clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, Ist March 1899. 


Mr. 


SPEAKER took the chair at 
Twelve of the Clock. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
LANCASHIKE AND YORKSHIRE RAIL- 


WAY (NEW RAILWAYS) BILU. 
tead a second time, and committed. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY (VARIOUS POWERS) BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


WEST MIDDLESEX WATER BILL. 


To be read a secgnd time upon Thurs- 
day 16th March. 


PETITIONS. 
EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 
Petition from Plumstead, against State 
regulation ; to lie upon the Table. 


DUCATION OF CHILDREN BILL. 

Petitions in favour ;—-From Graves- 
end ;—Landport ;—Norwich ;—Irthling- 
borough ;——Snaith ;—Darlington (two) ; 
—Birmingham (two) ;—Aberystwith ;—- 
Camberwell ; —Appleby ; —Chartley ; — 
Southsea (three) ;—Portsmouth (three) ; 
Stedmere ;—Havant ;—Bloxwich ;—Wal- 
worth ;—Crumpsall ;— Blackley ;— Man- 
chester (four) ; —Llangefin ; —Bury ; —- 
Macclesfield ; —Paignton ; —Edgbaston ; 
—Reading (six) ;—Clevedon ; —Congle- 
ton ; — Bishop Auckland ; — Snodland 








(two) ;—-Stoke Newington ;—Broadstone ; 
Blaina (two) ;Gorleston ;—Abertillery ;— 
Longsight ;—West Gorton ;—Halling ;— 
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Kidderminster ;—Dudley (two) ;—NStrat- 
ford ;—North Weald ;—Maida Hill ;— 
Great Horton ; —Bristol ; —Derby ; — 
Nottingham ; —-Louth ; —Dean ; —Farn- 
worth ;—and Middleton ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


Petitions. 





JUVENILE VAGRANCY. 
Petition from Huddersfield, for altera- 
tion of Law; to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES SERVANTS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Petition from Buntingford, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


OLD AGE PENSION SCHEME. 
Petition from Baildon, for adoption ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION 
(MUNICIPAL TRADING). 
Petitions for inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee ; — From Sheffield ; — Blackburn 
(two) ;—Drybrook ; —Falkirk ; —Cork ; 
—Bandon and South Coast Railway 
Company ; — Dublin ; — South Yorkshire 
Junction Railway Company ;—Oxford ;-— 
Glasgow ; — Stroud ; — Penrikyber ; — 
Westminster ;—London Chamber of 
Commerce ;—Birmingham and Aston ; 
Lambeth ;—Southampton ; —Lincoln ; 
——Hampton Court ;—Leeds (two) ;— 
South Shields ;—London ;—Liverpool ; 
Manchester ;—Newcastle upon Tyne ;— 
National Retail Jewellers’ Association ;-— 
Lanarkshire ;—Park Hall ;—Ilford ;— 
Northern Counties Federation of Build- 
ing Trade Employers ;—<Athenry and 
Tuam ;—West Clare and South Clare 
Railway Companies ;—South Essex ;—- 


Sunderland ;—and, Bristol; to lie upon 
the Table. 











PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 





Petition from Shrewsbury, in favour ; 
,to lie upon the Table. 
20 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour;—From Chelms- 
ford ; —Kilkhampton ; —Camelford ; —- 
Norwich ; — Pensilva ; —Hammersmith ; 
Gloucester (two) ;—Stoke Holy Cross ;— 
Stepney (two) ;—Limehouse (three) ;— 
Sloley ;—Burnage ;—Manchester ;—Rey- 
erend Hugh Price Hughes ;—Bromley by 
Bow ;—Walworth ;—and, Lincoln ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 
Petition from Buntingford, for repeal ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCIES 
(ELECTORS, Erc.) (UNITED KINGDOM). 
Return presented,—relative thereto (in 
continuation of Parljamentary Paper, No. 
72, of Session 1898) (Address 8th Feb- 
ruary ; Sir Charles Dilke); to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. (No. 78.) 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 
Copy presented,—of Report, No. 2208 
(by Command) ; to lie upon the Table. 


PAPER LAID UPON THE TABLE BY 
THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES (WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION SCHEMES), INDUS- 
TRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES, 
AND TRADE UNIONS. 


Reports of the Chief Registrar for the 
year ending 31st December 1898 (by 


Act) to be printed. (No. 79.) 


{ COMMONS } 
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WORKING CLASSES REHOUSING 
(COUNTY OF LONDON). 


Address for 


“Return ef all cases in which Railway or 
other Companies or Local Authorities having 
powers to acquire lands in the County of 
London under Local Acts of Parliament 
have, since the 1st day of January 1894, sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State schemes for 
the rehousing of persons of the Working 
Classes, showing in each case the estimated 
number of such persons displaced, and the 
number provided for under the scheme as ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State.”"—(Si 
John Dickzon-Poynder ). 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN BILL. 
(Second READING.) 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. ROBSON (South Shields) : The 
Bill which now comes before the 
House for the Second Reading proposes 
to enact that the earliest date on which 
a child shall be permitted to leave 
school shall henceforth be at the age 
of 12 instead of 11 years. -The Bill, if 
carried, will come into operation on the 
Ist of January, 1900, and it contains 
a proviso, by way of a saving clause, 
preventing the Bill having operation 
with regard to those children who, on 
the Ist of January next, have already 
obtained an exemption, or partial 
exemption, from school attendance. 
That, substantially, is the whole of the 
enactment proposed. But still the Bill 
occupies a position which is not usual 
with Private Members’ Bills, for it em- 
bodies a proposal to which the Govern- 
ment of the country is bound by in- 
ternational engagement, and a definite 
engagement, moreover, which has been 
recognised by both Parties in the State, 
and which, indeed, both Parties have 
made not altogether successful attempts 
to carry into effect. I refer, of course, 
to the agreement arrived at by the Ber- 
lin Conference of 1890. At that con- 
ference I think it was one of the lead- 
ing propositions dealt with, for it was 
proposed that the minimum age of child 
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labour should be raised to 12 years. 
The principal representative of Great 
Britain at that Conference was the right 
honourable Gentleman who is now Vice- 
President of the Committee on, Educa- 
tion, and he felt that although he could 
not assent to a proposal binding his 
country and his Government without 
explicit and specific authority, which 
authority he obtained in express terms 
—and I need not trouble the House 
with those terms—for they were given 
by Lord Salisbury, formally and 
officially, to assent to this proposal, 
which was, of course, intended to be 
binding as far as International confer- 
ences can bind all parties. This en- 
abled the delegate for Great Britain to 
say, in opposing a proposition on the 
part of the Southern countries, that, so 
far as they were concerned, the mini- 
mum age should not go beyond 10. 
That was proposed by the delegate from 
Great Britain, and the right honourable 
Gentleman the Vice-President said— 


“The delegates of Great Britain have agreed 
to the proposal limiting the daily labour of 
children, women, and young persons, and 
would even wish to extend it further.” 


Then he says, and I draw the special 
attention of the House to these words, 
because they are the words of an Eng- 
lish Minister— 


“We can pledge ourselves for Great 
Britair. that our Government, faithful to its 
action in the past, will conform resolutely in 
the future—if it does not go beyond them— 
to the benevolent principles of the Confer- 
ence.” 


Now, Sir, I do not put that forward 
as binding this House, but it does bind 
the Ministry, and I think I may say 
that, in no small degree, it binds the 
Party to which that Ministry belongs. 
An attempt was made to carry that 
engagement into effect in 1893 on the 
part of the Liberal Government, but it 
was certainly not fully carried into 
effect. The proposal was that the age 
should be raised from 10 to 11, instead 
of 12 and 11, which was fixed upon as 
& provisional compromise between the 
Government of that day and those who 
advocated no extension whatever. It 
was urged then, on behalf especially 
of Lancashire, that to raise the age 
two years at once would cause a good 
deal of derangement of their particular 
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trade, and that it would be better to 
proceed by two steps instead of one, 
and that was done. I find now that it 
is suggested by those who are oppused 
to this Measure that the Act of 1893 
ought not to be regarded, as in fact 
it was, as a mere provisional com- 
promise, but as a complete settlement 
of the Question which should not now 
be disturbed. I beg to say that that 
is a wholly erroneous view, due only to 
the exigencies of the case arising during 
the controversy, which has not been 
acted on by either side of the Hu:se 
at all. In 1896 this Parliament and 
the present Government endeavoured to 
carry into effect the Berlin pledge, and 
this very Bill which I am now propos 
ing is nothing more than the :lause 
taken from the Bill of 1896, making 
allowance only for the difference of date. 
Well, that Measure of 1896 was iost 
through causes not entirely connected 
with the merits of this particular Ques- 
tion, and my hope and belief is that 
if this proposal is put forward as a 
simple reform, and disentangled irym 
all the dangerous controversies that 
arise when any Government try to deal 
with the Education Question, I hope 
it will be received with favour from 
both sides of the House. It is a source 
of some humiliation to us, and of some 
alarm also, that in our own time Erg- 
land should have become the laggard 
among European nations with regard “to 
the protection and education of its 
young. In France the minimum age 
of child labour is practically 12; there 
are some unimportant qualifications, 
but in fact the effect is that the edu- 
eation of the child shall continue up 
to 12, and even then it gets no 
exemption unless it obtains a_ cer- 
tificate of real proficiency in the 
subjects in which it has been 
taught. In Switzerland and Germany 
the minimum age is much higher, for it 
is 13. It varies a good deal in Germany, 
but, speaking generally, the minimum 
age there is 13. I see in one of the re- 
ports made by Sir Philip Magnus to the 
Education Department there is a state- 
ment made that in Germany child 
labour has practically disappeared from 
the factories altogether. What I think 
is not less important is that .in these 
countries not only do they keep the 
child at school Jonger, but they are in- 
comparably more strict with regard to 
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the regularity of attendance, and they 
are also much more careful with regard 
to the qualifications of their teachers. 
These, I think, are very significant facts 
when one comes to compare this country 
with others. We hear some people com- 
plain of keeping our children at school 
until they are 11 years of age, but it 
must not be supposed that the attend- 
ances of children here are anything like 
what they are in the other countries 
which I have named. It is a favourite, 
and very often a very sound argument, 
in dealing with the hours of labour, 
that to restrict the hours of labour 
would expose us unduly to unfair com- 
petition with foreign countries. That 
argument, however, is conspicuously ab- 
sent from the speeches and letters of 
those who have taken up an active oppo- 
sition to this Bill, because here the situa- 
tion is entirely reversed. Everybody 
admits that the foreigner in this matter 
is well ahead of us. He has preferred 
very deliberately to Jeave us without 
competition in the employment of child 


labour up to this age. I do not 
want to lay much _ stress upon 
this fact, but I do not think that 
humanity has been the only mo 


tive. The statesmen of Germany are 
intensely keen on the national develop- 
ment of their country, and it would take 
a great deal to make German statesmen 
do anything which would be detrimental 
to the present commercial rivalry which 
prevails between them and England. 
But the fact is that they are not missing 
a point, but they are making a point 
when they guard the physical and in- 
tellectual development even of the 
poorest of their people. Everybody re- 
cognises nowadays, ‘at all events, that 
the great secret of the success of Ger- 
many in nearly every sphere of human 
energy is due to the fact that she began 
this policy earlier, and she has pursued 
it more strenuously than any other coun- 
try in the world. So far, therefore, as 
the argument of international competi- 
tion is concerned, all the examples and 
arguments tell in favour of the restric- 
tion which I am now proposing. Well, 
Sir, I dare say it will be said in the 
course of this Debate, and in the course 
of the controversy which will follow, that 
the poverty of the working classes of 
England is the reason why this reform 
should not be allowed. But, Sir, will 
any Member venture to say that the 
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working classes of England are poorer 
than those of Germany, or Italy, or 
France! Is England too poor to afford 
what France and Germany and Italy, 
with their enormous armaments and 
their unjust systems of taxation, can not 
only afford, but what they regard as 
a necessity of industrial civilisaton? I 
wonder, if Europe were to call upon 
Great Britain to give effect to the de- 
cision of the Berlin Conference, would 
the honourable Member for Stockport 
suggest that England should put forward 
its poverty as a plea for not fulfilling its 
pledge? Well, Sir, with regard to the pro- 
visions of the Bil] itself, they need; very 
little explanation, because they are very 
simple and short ; but there are two prin- 
ciples upon which I ought to say some- 
thing. I ought to say something with 
regard to the existing state of the law. 
As is generally known, an English child 
is supposed to be in full school attend- 
ance up to the age of ll. At the age of 
11 it may either obtain total exemption 
from school attendance and leave alto- 
gether, or it may obtain partial exemp- 
tion. In the latter case, of course, it 
cannot obtain either total or partial ex- 
emption without satisfying Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspector in a way which I shalt 
describe immediately. If it obtains par- 
tial exemption, it becomes what is called 
a half-timer; although this is by no 
means a very accurate phrase. The 
word “‘half-timer” rather seems to 
imply that the child shall devote its time 
equally between the workshop and the 
school. But.a half-timer may mean, and 
does mean, six hours in the mill against 
about two hours or two and a-half in the 
school. Now, it is desirable to under- 
stand what the conditions are. 


Mr. G. WHITELEY (Stockport): That 
is so; but in the alternate weeks the 
division of time is reversed. 


Mr. ROBSON: It is quite true that in 
the following week the child goes 
to the school in the morning and the mill 
in the afternoon, and that there are days 
on which it does not have so long in the 
mill as when it goes there in the morn- 
ing, but even then the child spends a 
much longer time at the mill than at the 
school. The morning day is from 6 
o’clock to 12 in the mill and 2 to 4.30 
in the school. Then the following week 
the child goes to the school in the morn- 
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ing at 9 and goes to the mill in the 
afternoon at 2 o’clock; therefore it 1s 
really at the mill for a longer time than 
it goes to school even in this case. But 
what are the conditions upon which the 
child can obtain this right to go to the 
mill? The statute says that it can 
only leave school upon passing an exami- 
nation in one of the standards fixed by 
the code of local by-laws. I do not 
think, as a matter of fact, that there is 
an actual individual examination held, 


‘ but instead of it there has been sub- 


stituted a standard ascertained by a 
particular mode of examination with 
which I need not trouble the House. But 
the important thing is to see what is the 
standard which is supposed to be 
enforced. In a great many districts of 
England there are no standards fixed at 
all after the age of 11. Practically speak- 
ing, a child before it can leave school, 
either totally or partially, should satisfy 
the inspector in one of the standards 
fixed by the local by-laws, and that is 
an important thing to remember. There 
are some districts, very few I know, 
where only the First Standard is fixed, 
but that only covers a population of about 
60,000. But when we come to the First 
and Second Standards we are dealing 
with a much larger population. Now, 
what are the First and Second Standards? 
In the First Standard the children are 
confined to reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and it has been decided that you 
cannot carry your test beyond those three 
subjects. In the First Standard I find it 
is sternly enacted that the reading exami- 
nation shall not consist of words of more 
than one syllable only. In the Second 
Standard we have reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but when I look at this 
standard for arithmetic, I find it laid 
down that if you set sums in money in 
that standard the amounts with which 
you deal in your questions or answers 
must not exceed £10. It will be gathered 
from this that such a child is scarcely 
fitted to deal with Conservative Budgets. 
Well, in the Third Standand we have a 
more daring advance in the matter of 
arithmetic—and remember that it is the 
Third Standard which is generally used 
for the purnose of partial exemption. I 
am not now dealing with some small 
section of the population, but with the 
majority of cases where the standard is 
fixed. In the Third Standard, when you 
come to arithmetic, you have sunis in 
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money given, and the amounts in ques- 
tions and answers must not exceed £99. 
I know that the educational authority in 
future is at liberty to make by-laws 
fixing the standard for the First, Second, 
and Third Standards for half-timers. 
But what do we find when we get to the 
Fourth and Fifth Standards? Take the 
Fifth Standard, which is used, and most 
frequently used, for total exemption. I 
find that many educational authorities are 
very proud of this standard. This again 
consists of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, which is very bold indeed, because 
the arithmetic goes up to addition, sub- 
traction, and fractions. When I turn to 
the Code again I can scarcely believe it, 
for the child is required to do vulgar 
fractions, and we find that those fractions 
put before the child must be proper 
fractions, of which the denominator 
never exceeds 12. Now, what is this but 
a careful endeavour to prevent any test 
which shows whether the child really 
understands its work or not? Of course, 
the State provides a better education, 
which it offers and invites the children to 
accept, but, so far as compulsion is con- 
cerned, hitherto the English law has been 
content with a minimum of school attend- 
ance, and a minimum of efficiency while 
the school life is going on. Now, people 
have got the idea that every child in 
England, at all events, carries with it 
from school some sort of permanent 
education. Well, there cannot be a 
greater and more absolutely erroneous 
statement, even if we had elementary 
education throughout the whole of 
England. There is, first of all, what I 
have already mentioned, and that is the 
irregularity of attendance. There is 
further the question, which is a serious 
evil, and I might almost say a scandal, of 
the employment of untrained and un- 
qualified teachers who are not able to do 
the work efficiently. If we had a very 
strict law as to school attendance and a 
perfectly well equipped and _ efficient 
staff you might do something with a 
child before it left school, but when you 
have not got these things it is hopeless 
to expect that you can give an efficient 
education up to the age of ll. I have 
referred to the Reports of some of the in- 
spectors in the course of my investiga- 
tions upon this very question. I need 
not, however, go further than what the 
right honourable Gentleman the Vice 
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President of the Council said himself. 
He said— 

“Twenty per cent. of the children who have 
learned reading, writing, and arithmetic at 
school, when they leave school lose the faculty 
altogether.” 

And, further than this, he said— 


“Twenty per cent. of the remainder when 
they do pick up a printed page are unable to 
follow the author’s ideas at all.” 


One of Her Majesty's inspectors in the 
Blue Book for 1893 says— 


“We lose the advantage of a great part of | 


our expenditure because, just at the period 
when education in the proper sense begins, 
the children are withdrawn from it. When 
they turn up at continuation schools many of 
them have forgotten all they have learned.” 
That is an observation which I commend 


especially to the Members who come 
from the agricultural and rural districts. 
This state of things tells more there 
than it does in the town. We have bad 
some rather striking facts laid before 
the House lately with regard to the inves: 
tigations of those honourable Members 
from Ireland who have been inquiring 
into the cause of the agricultural success 
of other countries, and it has proved to 
be a very strong and striking testimony 
to the value of technical education, which 
is nowhere more necessary than in the 
agricultural districts. When these child- 
ren turn up at continuation schools many 
of them have forgotten all that they have 
learned. That is a most significant 
statement, and shows that there is an 
enormous amount of educational waste. 
We have teachers and schools, and we 
have also an enormous taxation, but we 
do not get the most out of them. It 
would add very little to the national cost 
of our educational system to give this 
extra year to the education of a child; 
but while it would add very little to the 
cost, it would add enormously to the 
efficiency of the whole of our national 
system of education. I remember being 
very much struck, on reading the Prisons 
Report, with the large number of pri- 
soners who appeared totally unable to 
read or write. I see from the Prisons 
Report for 1896 it is there stated that 
“96.9 per cent. of the prisoners can 
neither read nor write, or can only do so 
imperfectly.” Of course, doing so im- 
perfectly means that, in fact, they cannot 
do so at all. I do not mention this 
figure for the purpose of making good 
my own argument for this Bill; I do not 
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cite it for that purpose at all, but I do 
so in order to draw the attention of the 
House to the fact that an enormous nuin- 
ber of our children, especially of the 
poorer class, pass through our national 
system without receiving any effective 
or enduring education at all. That, I 
think, is a fact which is not sufficiently 
appreciated, and it tells, as I have said, 
most strongly in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. Now these children go as infan- 
tile recruits to swell the great army of 
ignorant people who engage in industries, 
and this ignorance is one of the most 
deadly enemies, and is a great danger to 
any self-governing State. But in a self- 
governing State there is an_ interest 
which is paramount to that of employ- 
ment, and that is the right to prevent 
the growth of a class which is unfit for 
the exercise of the right of free citizen- 
ship. That view now prevails very 
largely in England, I am glad to say, 
although it is, perhaps, not so strongly 
held in England as in other parts of 
the United Kingdom. Scotland and 
Wales, for instance, are enthusiastic 
about education, and England is fairly 
well resigned to it; but reformers have 
hitherto prevented and obstructed the 
progress of education. The reform which 
i am proposing has hitherto been pre- 
vented by the opposition of two or three 
districts in which a particular trade pre- 
vails. I am glad to say that this opposi- 
tion is now lessening, and it is now con- 
siderably less than it was formerly. A 
few years ago West Yorkshire would have 
gone into the Division Lobby against 
this Bill, but I do not think that it will 
do so to-day. Even Lancashire does not 
stand where it did. 

AN HONOURABLE Member: Yes, it does. 

Mr. ROBSON: Well, I will read to 
the House a statement made by Mr. 
Mawdsley, the leader of the Lanca- 
shire operatives, which has been so gen- 
erally quoted, and with which perhaps 
the House is familiar, although I do not 
think I can do better than read it again. 
Mr. Mawdsley is not a supporter of this 
Bill, at any rate, not officially. That 
“ officially ” we are all familiar with. Mr. 
Mawdsley was asked whether he sent his 
own children to the mill, and he said 
that so long as he conid provide for his 
children he would not send them to the 
mills, but would allow them to enjoy the 
advantages whick of right belonged to 


childhood. 





Mr. Robson. 
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Well, that is the opinion of Mr. Mawds- 
ley, and I think it will be the opinion 
of Lancashire to-morrow, and before the 
next election, and it is a point certainly 
well worthy of consideration on the part 
of the Lancashire Members. Now, what 
is this half-time system in Lancashire? 
The observations which I have been 
making hitherto apply chiefly to agri- 
cultural districts, but now let me make a 
few observations, and I will be very 
brief. With regard to the Lancashire half- 
time system, a child goes to the mill 
at about 6 o’clock in the morning, and it 
is there till 8 o’clock, when it has its 
breakfast at the mill. There is half an 
hour allowed for breakfast, and the child 
remains at the mill till 12 o’clock. Then 
at 2 o’clock the child goes to school. 
Now, what are the conditions of its life 
in the mill? I wish to put fcrward these 
facts without exaggeration and without 
comment, and let the House judge 
for itself upon this question. The 
temperature of the mill is very high, and 
it is essential for the purposes of the 
manufacture that the temperature should 
be high, and also that the air should be 
damp. You have a temperature amongst 
which you put these boys and girls of 11 
years of age which ranges between 80 
and 90 degrees Fahrenheit. There you 
have that temperature and atmosphere 
artificially made damp. Sir, the damp- 
ing of the atmosphere appears to be done 
in a variety of ways. You have steam 
pipes going round the rooms, and at inter- 
vals there is steam ejected which con- 
denses in the air and damps the material 
that is the subject of manufacture, and 
damps also the people who are working 
there. Now, a damp atmosphere is not 
a very good thing for the child, but at 
such a high temperature it is very in- 
jurious to achild. But the damp and the 
heat are not the worst features of. the 
case, because the air is charged with fine 
dust which comes from the sizing of the 
material, and there is also a fluff which 
comes from the material itself. When 
under these conditions of high tempera- 
ture and damp atmosphere charged with 
dust you add the din and clatter and 
noise of the mill, you have not got a con- 
dition of things which can possibly be 
very healthy for a child of tender 
years. The honourable Member for 


Stockport has said that he thinks the 
atmosphere of the mill is better than the 
atmosphere of the school. 
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930 


AN HONOURABLE Memper: He means 


church schools. 


Mr. ROBSON: I hope that some 
Lancashire man, on behalf of the schools 
of this country, will resent that assertion, 
but I will leave operatives to judge about 
such things for themselves. There is 
absolutely no need for the House to 
trouble about such things, and I will let 
the operatives judge, for they have 
judged both ways. I have here a declara- 
tion made by the Bolton Operative 
Spinners’ Association, in which they are 
opposing this proposal to raise the age 
to 12 years, and this is what they say— 


“ After full consideration of this subject, we 
consider that the proposal is uncalled for in 
the interests of the child itself, and we do 
hereby assert that a child does not suffer, 
either physically or intellectually, as the 
result of becoming a half-timer.” 


Now, that is the Bolton operative cotton 
spinner on his child. Now listen to the 
Bolton operative cotton spinner on him- 
self. There was another meeting of the 
Bolton Cotton Spinners’ Association, and 
this is an extract taken from their annual 
report. It says— 


“Tn addition to this, he (the cotton spinner) 
has to labour in a temperature ranging from 
80 to 110 degrees Fahrenheit and in a vitiated 
atmosphere, which is not completely changed 

even once a week.” 


And then the report adds— 


_“These conditions render him_ peculiarly 
liable to contract chest complaints and 
pulmonary consumption.” 


Then I find that next year they passed a 
resolution that eight hours a day was 
quite sufficient for them to work in such 
an atmosphere. Now, I do ask the 
opponents of the Bill whether assertions 
of this kind, which are contradicted by 
the operatives themselves, are fair to the 
public. When the operative spinner is 
speaking of his child the conditions are 
not injurious, but when they concern him- 
self the same conditions render him liable 
to contract chest complaints, and I will 
ask the House to judge as to the value of 
expert evidence of the character which I 
have just read. Well now, Sir, what is 
the effect upon a child of these insanitary 
conditions? There have recently been 
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a series of experiments conducted with a 
view of comparing the height of the 
average cotton operative half-timer, first 
of all, with a Lancashire child who is not 
a half-timer, and then with the average 
English child, and I will give the House 
briefly the result of a thorough investiga- 
tion of the matter. It is stated that the 
shortcoming in height at the age of 12 
years of the half-timer is 2.3 inches. 
Now, that is a very substantial difference 
at 12 years of age. Now, at 13, again 
the difference is increased to the dis- 
advantage of the half-timer to_3 inches, 
and there is a similar corresponding 
diminution in weight. I need not trouble 
the House with the figures as to weight, 
but it appears to me that they exceed 
even the diminution in height. But one 
has also to consider the effect of this half- 
time system upon the ordinary organisa- 
tion at school. The textile operatives 
have been voting and speaking as if this 
question only concerns them ; but it is not 
possible for any section or any trade to 
-cut itself off from the rest of the com- 
munity, and treat this question in that 
isolated way, because the result is that 
the half-timers disorganise the whole 
organisation of the school by one set 
yvoing in the morning and another in the 
afternoon, and the children who are not 
half-timers are compelled to hear again 
the same humdrum lessons both morn- 
ing and afternoon. But the most 
important consideration of all, and a 
matter which I think has been most con- 
clusively dealt with by recent investiga- 
tions, is the old argument about the 
poverty of parents. That is a legitimate 
argument, if it be true, against making 
any restriction whatever if it amounted 
to anything like a serious disadvantage 
to the parents of the half-timers. Well, 
now, this question has been. completely 
disposed of by the investigations of one 
who has earned the gratitude of all inter- 
ested in this matter, and that is the spe- 
cial commissioner of the “ Daily News.” 
That gentleman has had access to the 
books of the manufacturers, and he has 
gone to the Board Schools to see the lists 
of the families of half-timers, and taking 
no less than 1,130 cases, he finds that 
the aggregate wages of the families from 
which the half-timers come to the schools 
over the whole course of his investiga- 
tions is actually £3 10s. per week. 
Now, how much does a half-timer earn 
of that? Why, he gets about half-a- 
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crown a week. Will anyone suggest that 
a reform of this nature, so imperative, so 
just, and so humane, is to be kept back 
in order that the operative may not have 
the half-crown of his child’s earnings de- 
ducted from his £3 10s. a week? Well, 
I will say no more about the poverty of 
the parents, for that is certainly a most 
powerful argument against the Bill which 
has been conclusively and completely dis- 
proved. Then there is another argu- 
ment. It is said that this half-time sys- 
tem is a kind of technical education for 
the children. 


An Honovuras_e Member: Hear, hear! 


Mr. ROBSON: Well, “ technical edu- 
cation ” is a very fine phrase, and it is a 
very good thing, but is this sort of work 
which these little piecers do what may be 
termed technical education? It is quite 
true that when the little piecer is pick- 
ing up the soft ends of the broken tread 
and splicing them together with a twist 
of the finger ; and the knotter who goes 
on untying knots on the fringes of quilts, 
or the work of the little tenter when they 
are doing such work, this is in one sense 
technical education, and they are learn- 
ing how to do it. You may, therefore, 
if you like, call it technical education, 
and yet not be more inaccurate when you 
say that personal interests are concerned 
instead of arguments. But is that what 
we mean by technical education? I know 
that “technical education” is a some- 
what ponderous phrase, but it seems to 
me to mean something more than mere 
manual quickness in employment, for it 
means the training of the mental facul- 
ties also. Washing the doorstep, in one 
sense, is technical education, but it is 
much better and more accurately de- 
scribed as washing doorsteps. I do not 
think the importation of all these pon- 
derous and portentous phrases will have 
much effect. The truth is that the hali- 
time system is the worst enemy of tech- 
nical education that exists. I have here 
a statement made by Mr. Waddington, 
the President of the National Union of 
Teachers, who points out that in Bolton 
there are between 3.000 and 4,000 half- 
timers. He says that there are 538 
scholarships given in that town for tech- 
nical and other forms of education, and, 
says Mr. Waddington, “ Not one of these 
scholarships has been won by a_hali- 
timer.” 
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AN HONOURABLE Mewper: Yes, one. 


Mr. ROBSON: My honourable Friend 
near me corrects me by saying that one 
pf these scholarships has been carried 
off by a half-timer, but it is astonishing 
to me how on earth that half-timer came 
to get that scholarship. 


AN HONOURABLE MEMBER: He was not a 
half-timer when he got it. 


Mr. ROBSON: My honourable Friend 
explains the mystery by saying that he 
was not a half-timer when he got the 
scholarship. Well, in order to have any- 
thing like an efficient system of technical 
education, it must be erected upon a solid 
basis of general education, for that is the 
only way of doing it, and Lancashire will 
come to see that it is impossible for the 
premier industrial county of England to 
remain long behind the rest of England 
in a matter involving the education of 
the children. Well, Mr. Speaker, we 
have disposed of this old argument 
against this reform, and it will avail 
us no more, for experience and research 
have entirely settled the old excuses about 
technical education, poverty, and so on. 
We stand face to face now with the fact 
that this demand on behalf of the child- 
ren has been recognised by the rest of 
Europe as being a question of plain 
humanity, and no section of interests or 
influences in this House have any right to 
stand in the way. Any obligation that 
rests upon us at all, even if it were true 
-—which it is not—that this trifling re- 
form and restriction might affect the 
trade and prosperity of England, that is 
a very unsound argument and would be 
an insufficient argument against grant- 
ing it. It is not easy for the nation to 
prosper by depressing the physical and 
mental capacities of its young, and if it 
did prosper by any such means, I would 
say “ beware of such prosperity.” Pros- 
perity, unaccompanied by mental and 
moral advancement, is in itself a very 
dangerous thing, either to an individual 
or to a State; but material prosperity, 
purchased at the cost of such advance- 
ment, is, I venture to say, the most seri- 
ous forerunner of national decadence. 1 
beg leave to move the Second Reading 
of this Bill. 


Mr. KENYON (Bury, Lancashire): 
I rise to second the Motion of the hon- 
Gurable Member for South Shields. Since 
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I had the honour to be a Member of this 
House I have heard several Debates on 
educational matters, and I have heard 
once or twice the remark made as to the 
influence of the Northern counties, more 
especially Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
upon educational advancement in this 
country. I know that it has been the 
frequent complaint of the Vice-President 
of the Council that the children were 
taken away from school too soon, and, 
indeed, all educational authorities are 
agreed upon that point. Mr. Speaker, 
the reason why I wish to support the Bill 
of my honourable Friend opposite is that 
the whole standard of education through- 
out the world is being raised almost every 
year, and, consequently, other nations 
are advancing much more rapidly than we 
are, and I do not think that we are 
making the progress in these matters 
which we ought to. Besides what I have 
heard in this House, when I go home it 
is the complaint of our technical school 
managers that the boys who come there 
are very deficient indeed in elementary 
knowledge, and that they are not really 
sufficiently taught in the ordinary 
elementary work, and they cannot grasp 
the instruction which is given them in 
the technical schools; and in effect, a 
very great part of the expense incurred 
in these technical schools up to the pre- 
sent time has been thrown away. Well, 
not only do the half-timers prevail in the 
North, and not only are they deficient 
through this lack of attendance at school, 
but from information I have received. 
not from teachers, but from managers of 
schools, I understand that they hinder 
the work of the other children in the 
school, and I quite agree with them. I 
am sure it only wants anyone to give 
an independent judgment on the matter 
to see what the effect is of these child- 
ren going into school in the morning one 
week, and in the afternoon another week, 
to realise the confusion which must take 
place in the management. TI should like 
to hear the opinion of the Vice-President 
of the Council on this subject. I under- 
stand that at the present time at the 
schools throughout the country, they are 
crowded, with the usual complaint that 
the classes are too large, and that 
with the present staff of teachers 
and their present salaries, it would 
be very difficult indeed to organise 
separate classes for half-timers. Then 
we have the old argument that 
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these children going to the mill as half- 
timers can learn their trade and earn 
their bread, and that a child’s fingers 
are more delicate and more able to 
acquire a fineness of touch than those 
older. Well, I have had considerable 
experience in the matter of mill work, 
and in the matter of half-timers and 
whole-timers,-and I say advisedly that 
a child of 12 can do the work just 
as well as a child of 11, and that one 
of 13 is as able to learn as one of 12. 
There are plenty. cases of young people 
who have done this work at more ad- 
vanced ages. I have in my mind the 
case of a man who went to the loom 
when he was 17 and learned what he 
had to do in a fortnight ; at any rate, he 
learned sufficiently to earn the standard 
wage. So that I think the argument of 
children not being able to learn the 
business falls to the ground. I have also 
had considerable experience in the man- 
agement of men, and I believe that a 
good many honourable Members will 
bear me out when I say that the most 
difficult man to manage is the man who 
cannot read or write, who is wooden 
and as stupid as a mule. One very good 
reason why I support this Bill is that 
it would certainly brighten the intelli- 
gence of the workers if these 
children were at school, even if 
only for those poor six months. 
A higher standard of education 
is required now in every business 
in the country, and it will certainly be 
required in an increased degree in the 
next few years, not only in the cotton 
trade, but in every other textile busi- 
ness in the country. We have had most 
interesting evidence of this at a meet- 
ing in London last week, called by the 
North Lancashire Weavers’ Association, 
who generally are opposed to the Bill. 
I must, however, say on their behalf that 
they have behaved with perfect frank- 
ness, were kind enough to answer any 
questions put to them, and gave the 
fullest information they possibly could. 
I should like to call the attention of the 
House to cne statement bv Mr. Burrows, 
the secretary of one of the most impor- 
tant of the northern districts in Lanca- 
shire. He said there was no doubt that 
in the future greater skill would be re- 
quired by the workpeople of Lancashire 
and other parts of the country. He 
laid great stress on this, and I quite 
agree with him. There is no doubt that 
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greater skill will be required, and I 
should like in this connection to call 
attention of honourable Members to a 
statement which was made in “The 
Times ’ by its correspondent at Shanghai. 
He there called attention toa serious de- 
crease of imports from Great Britain. 
In 1887 the imports of cotton yarns and 
goods were £6,300,000, but in 1897 they 
had fallen to £4,800,000. In 1887 India 
sent China £1,500,000 worth of such 
goods, and in 1897 £4,000,000. The 
United States in 1887 imported yarns 
to the extent of £1,000,000, and in 1897 
they had increased to £1,750,000. 
Japan sent nothing in 1887, but in 1897 
her imports to China in this class of 
goods amounted to £1,000,000. Hon- 
ourable Members will see from this state- 
ment that competition is going on in 
China, which is rightly spoken of as one 
of the greatest markets of the woild. 
These figures provide food for serious 
reflection. Then the Shanghai corre- 
spondent points out that the British 
falling off is in grey goods, but that in 
fancy goods an improvement of over 
£200,000 has taken place in the period 
under review. This, coupled with Mr. 
Burrows’ statement at the Conference, 
bears out what I am trying to prove to 
the House, namely, that in the foreign 
markets where competition is so keen 
the prospects for British trade lay rather 
in the higher and fancy class of work, 
which requires greater skill and intelli- 
gence in its execution. Well, Mr. 
Speaker, besides the question of skill 
which was brought forward at the Con- 
ference, the secretaries were good 
enough to reply to questions. In answer 
to one of them they told us that but 
20 per cent. of the parents of half-timers 
are members of cotton weavers’ associa- 
tions, or in the cotton trade at all; the 
parents of the other half-timers are 
joiners, blacksmiths, or farmers. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, the poverty argument 
need not be brought in at all. But there 
was another Conference on this half- 
time question in Manchester, representa- 
tives attending on behalf of Lancashire 
Spinners’ and ‘Weavers’ Associations and 
also the Yorkshire Associations, and at 
that meeting there was, to my mind, a 
complete answer given to the poverty 
of some people who are the parents of 
half-timers. A proposal was brought 
forward to raise the age from 11 to 12, 
and, three years afterwards, from 12 to 
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13, and every Yorkshire trades union 
secretary at that meeting supported the 
more drastic proposal. Now, -there has 
been a tendency since this meeting to 
pooh-pooh and belittle the Yorkshire 
position in this matter. Will the hon- 
ourable Member who has just spoken 
allow me to call his attention to the 
number of half-timers in Yorkshire? 
The total number of half-timers in the 
administrative county of Yorkshire is 
20,070, and in the four great towns of 
Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, and 
Leeds there are 11,649. I therefore 
think they are entitled to some voice in 
the matter. I am a Lancashire man, 
and [ am very proud of my county, and 
I always like to voice the opinions of 
my county; but we must remember the 
opinions of Yorkshire as well. There 
is another point I should like to mention 
whilst we are talking about Yorkshire 
—and I think the honourable Member 
for Stockport will not dispute it—and 
that is that the standard rate of wages 
in Lancashire in every trade I know— 
and I know a good many—is higher than 
it isin Yorkshire. So that if there is no 
objection from the Yorkshire trades 
unions as te the prcposal of my honour- 
able and learned Friend the Member for 
South Shields as to pinching the par- 
ents, Lancashire should be willing to 
accept the Bill and the benefits to be 
derived from it. Surely, Mr. Speaker, 
if the regulation school age on the Con- 
tinent is 13 or 14, we in this country can 
very well go to 12. We pay far more 
than the Continental wage, and there 
is no military conscription standing in 
the way of the proposals contained in 
the Bill. I think this education ques- 
tion requires our most serious attention. 
The cotton trade, about which we have 
been talking so much, is not a rapidly- 
increasing business—I am afraid it has 
a tendency rather to decrease—and we 
require as far as we possibly can to pre- 
pare ourselves for what is coming. We 
have the competition, not only of Con- 
tinental nations, but also of the United 
States of America. As regards the 
cotton trade, it must be remembered 
that it is not the only trade in the 
county. We have the woollen trade, 
calico printing, dyeing, bleaching, 
machine-making, and paper-making as 
well as the cotton trade, and_ those 
trades require the greatest. benefits they 
can get from the technical school and 
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the good education of the children. We 
require that this education shall be 
properly carried out, so that there shall 
be a sound foundation on which to build 
a thorough technical knowledge. That 
sound foundation must be made in your 
elementary schools. Give the children 
the chance of learning reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; let them be taught 
soundly; give them a good grounding 
in the subjects; and then they will be 
able to take full advantage of the bene- 
fits of technical education. I have 
mentioned other trades which are car- 
ried on in Lancashire as well as on the 
Continent. Let us consider for the 
moment the woollen trade. The woollen 
trade was a most important business in 
Lancashire at one time. - In the county 
borough which I have the honour to 
represent we had 15 mills 50 years ago. 
We have only five to-day. Then we had 
three dye works; to-day there is not 
one; and if you want anything done 
in colours or dyes you have to go six or 
seven miles from the town. Look at 
the imports of woollen goods in this 
country. They amount to 84 millions 
sterling per annum. At least three- 
fourths of those imports ought to 
be produced in Lancashire or York- 
shire. Technical education will 
be a very great help in getting 
that trade back, and I hope to live 
to see the day when we shall regain 
those manufactures for them. Well, 
Sir, my honourable Friend who has 
brought this Bill before the House men- 
tions the sanitary conditions of the 
mills. If he will allow me to say so, F 
think there is a very considerable ex- 
aggeration in the reports in the news- 
papers, and possibly some honourable 
Members have the idea that the mills 
are the same as they were a few years 
ago. Now, I think it is only fair to the 
Government Department to say that 
there has been a very great improve- 
ment in the sanitary condition of the 
mills of recent years. The atmospheric 
condition of a great many mills is good, 
and there is nothing whatever to com- 
plain of. I am not going to say that 
the boys and girls would not be 
healthier outside, but I am bound to say 
that in a great many mills in my neigh- 
bourhood the air is quite as good as it 
is in the House of Commons. I do not 
believe that there is a mill in Lan- 
cashire or Yorkshire where the draughts 
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are anything like what they are in the 
reading-room and smoking-room. As 
far as the sanitary conditions go there 
is not much to complain of. There is, 
however, one point to which I should 
like to refer, and that is the time for 
the children going out in the morning. 
No one will ever persuade me that 
it is a good thing for a child to be 
pulled out of bed at half-past five 


in the morning, especially in the 
cold damp weather we have in 
the north. They would be all the 


better for being in bed until seven, at 
all events for six months in the year. 4 
Altogether, I think it will be seen that 
the proposal brought forward by my 
honourable and Jearned Friend is a very 
modest one. It is an attempt to ad- 
vance one year in the school attendance, 
and I believe it will be of incalculable 
benefit to the trade of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, the trade of the country, 
generally, and also to the children them- 
selves. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now” at the end of the Question 
and to add the words “ upon this day six 
months.”—( Mr. George Whiteley.) 


Mr. G. WHITELEY: Mr. Speaker, 
in rising for the purpose of moving 
that this Bill may be read for a 
second time this day six months, I de- 
sire to recognise the strong body of 
opinion on the other side of the House 
in favour of the Bill. I do not disguise 
that I have a strong case to meet on 
behalf of the constituents amongst 
whom I reside, and the trade in which 
I have had a lifelong interest, and I 
would ask honourable Members to give 
the same care and consideration to the 
arguments to be urged on the opposite 
side that they have done to the views 
so akly presented by the honourable and 
learned Member. I wish to deal with 
the matter from the standpoint of Lan- 
eashire, and leave other honourable 
Members to deal with the other sides of 
the question that affect agricultural and 
other districts. But I do not think it 
will be denied that, over and above all 
other counties, the county of Lanca- 
shire would be more affected by the rais- 
ing of the age of half-timers than any 
other county. It is in Lancashire that 
the half-time system has reached its 
greatest development, and it is there 
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that the full force of the change in law 
will be felt. Sir, some industries in the 
country will not be touched at all. I 
have made inquiries from London Mew- 
bers, and I am informed by those who 
speak with authority that so far as the 
half-timer is concerned in London he is 
practically a neghigible quantity. In 
the few remarks which I shall endeavour 
to address to the House I propose to 
deal with the honourable Member’s ar- 
guments from the point of view of 


statistics. Now, the honourable Mem- 
ber has most carefully abstained 
throughout the whole of his speech 


from adducing any statistics in support 
of this case; and he has been wise, Le- 
cause in every direction the figures 
themselves would refute it. Let me 
deal for a moment with the statistics 
of the half-timer. According to the 
latest return there were 110,000 half- 
timers over the whole country, or 23 per 
cent. of the whole of the children in 
elementary schools. Of that number 
66,000 are in trades that come under 
the Factory and Workshops Act; 
55,700 are employed in textile trades, 
of whom 31,500, or 60 per cent., are in 
the cotton trade. In the worsted trade 
there are 9,800 half-timers, in the flax 
trade 6,200, and in the woollen trade 
2,200. Now, Sir, before I approach this 
question from the educational or hygienic 
point of view, I desire to say something 
with regard to Mr. Waddington’s letter, 
to which the honourable and learned 
Member has drawn attention. I desire 
to go into that matter because there has 
been not only a great deal of misconcep- 
tion amongst honourable Members in 
the House, but a great deal of misrepre- 
sentation likewise- The letter from Mr. 
Waddington, to which the honourable 
Member has referred, reminds me of the 
“medal which was provocative or in- 
tendedto provoke,” because that letter is 
not only misleading, but even worse. The 
honourable Member cannot get over the 
fact that the cotton trade is the only 
trade in which there has been an honest 
and painstaking endeavour on the part 
of the officials to get at the root of the 
question and elicit the opinions of the 
operatives. I have in my handsa circular 
addressed to the operatives belonging to 
the Association in Lancashire, and I am 
credibly informed that the opinion ob- 
tained from them was obtained impar- 
tially. There was no pressure what- 
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ever brought to bear upon the opera- 
tives, and if there was ever a bond fide 
testimony on this great question it has 
been the judgment obtained in Lan- 
cashire. Sir, the honourable Member 
has mentioned, as I have said, the letter 
from Mr. Waddington, the President of 
the National Union of Teachers. In 
the first place, I venture to suggest that 
anything proceeding from the National 
Union of Teachers—a body of gentle- 
men who, well-meaning as they are, un- 
doubtedly have an interest in keeping 
the children at the schools—cannot be 
looked upon as impartial or unbiased. 
In order to give an opinion upon this 
particular point, I will quote an expres- 
sion of Mr. Mawdsley’s— 


Education of 


‘Personally, I am favourable to raising the 
age to 12, but I protest against the teachers 
and others attempting to ram the thing down 
the throats of the parties chiefly interested 
before they themselves are ready for it.” 


Sir, this National Union of Teachers ex- 
pressed its opinion of half-timers in the 
following phrase— 


“They are absolutely wasting the lives of 
the children, and ministering to the greed of 
parents.” 


I observe that the honourable Member 
for Nottingham endorses that state- 
ment. I say, Sir, that any body of 
teachers or any honourable Member in 
this House who adopts or endorses a 
sentiment like that put themselves out 
of court immediately. They would have us 
believe that the hard-working, intelli- 
gent population of Manchester are so 
little removed from the brute creation as 
to sacrifice the lives of their children in 
a spirit of greed. Sir, I venture to 
rebut that statement, and say that it is 
an outrage so to describe the action of 
the working classes. So far as regards 
the “greed” of these people in Lan- 
cashire, they are not influenced by the 
miserable motives which have been at- 
tributed to them by the National Union 
of Teachers. Now, Sir, let me come to 
the statistics for the purpose of refuting 
the figures given by Mr. Waddington. 
Mr. Waddington gives the number of 
weavers in Lancashire at 314,000. Let 
me, in the first place, point out that 
there are five distinct and separate pro- 
cesses in the weaving industry. With 
regard to four of these, very littlé half- 
time labour is employed. Indeed, it 
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would do no injury either to the 
“ bloated capitalists” or to the “ miserly 
and greedy operative” if in Lancashire 
the half-time system were entirely elimi- 
nated from these processes. But it is 
in the fifth process that half-time labour 
is employed. Sir, instead of there being 
314,000 weavers in Lancashire, as Mr. 
Waddington said, I believe there are 
only 147,000, of whom probably less 
than 90,000 belong to the various trade 
unions. Therefore, it is possible for the 
officials only to get information as to 
the opinion of the members of the asso- 
ciations. A plain and bold circular has 
been issued to about 90,000, and what 
has been the result? Seventy-four 
thousand, or 84 per cent., replied, while 
66,000, or 90 per cent., of the replies 
voted in favour of the continuance of 
the present system. Now, that is a 
practically unanimous vote. Whatever 
may be said in explanation, the fact 
remains, and I would press it upon the 
House, that of those who are best able 
to know the nature and character of the 
work—those who have worked in the 
weaving sheds the whole of their lives, 
and were familiar with the work them- 
selves when they were eight or nine 
years of age-—no less than 90 per cent. 
are in favour of the continuance of the 
present system. I would tell the hon- 
ourable Member for Nottingham that 
the workmen of Lancashire have as 
shrewd and accurate a perception of all 
the attendant circumstances and all the 
bearings of half-time as he or any other 
Member of the House. They have as 
lively and full an affection for their 
children as any other human beings ir 
the country ; and to say, as the honour- 
able Member for Nottingham has said, 
that they deliberately sacrificed the lives 
of their children for the purpose of 
greed is an outrage. 


Mr. YOXALL (Nottingham, W.): I 
never made any such statement, and I 
never cheered any such sentiment. 


Mr. G. WHITELEY: I am in the re- 
collection of the House. I read out that 
statement, and I thought the honourable 
Member cheered it. If I am mistaken IT 
apologise. But there are times when 
the small amount that the half-timer 
can bring in is of material importance in 
finding food and clothing for the mem- 
bers of the family. And, Sir, these 
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children themselves would be worse fed 
and go worse clothed if they had not 
the opportunity of earning tnis small 
sum of money. Sir, I have a large 
number of communications before me, 
and I will read one or two sentences 
from a letter which I received only 
yesterday. It is the letter of a man who 
himself has five children under the age of 
11, and whose wage income is 30s. a 
week. He points out that it would have 
been impossible for him in Lancashire, 
where rent is higher than in other parts 
of England, to bring up that family re- 
spectably and welf unless he had been 
able to send some of his little children 
to work when they were young. 

Mr. BURNS (Battersea): Raise his 
wage, 

Mr. G. WHITELEY: What has been 
the result? That writer’s second child is 
now the headmaster of one of the largest 
educational establishments in the king- 
dom. The letter ends with the jocular 
remark that ( 


“if any such action such as this Bill con- 
templates is taken by the House of Commons 
it will make many a house of short commons 
in Lancashire.” 


As a proof that the working classes in 
Lancashire do not necessarily hurry their 
children to work, it may be pointed out 
that the half-time system has been year 
after year a diminishing quantity. Every 
year masters find it more and more 
difficult to obtain  half-timers, for, 
as the working men_ get better 
off, they keep the children at home. 
Now, Sir, let me quote from this 
book which has been placed in my hands. 
It contains a series of papers by the 
“Daily News” Commissioner, and is a 
simple little book of the penny-a-liner 
description. I desire, out of the very 
mouths of his own witnesses, to emphasise 
and press home the fact that the half- 
time system is a diminishing factor at 
the present time— 


“The half-time system is dying. Of that 
there is no doubt. The factory figures year 
by year prove it conclusively. Both sides 
admit it, and both sides use the fact to sup- 
port their own view of the case. Those who 
are opposed to fresh legislation now say: 
The system is dying. Why raise a storm by 
attempting to hasten its decay? It is a 
system into which we have all grown up. 
It. is a system for which many of our ot. 5 
cherish a kind regard.” 


Mr. G. Whiteley. 
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Well, in that I agree with the honoura le 
and learned Member, only I think he is 
in too great a hurry. The half-time 
system is dying of its own accord. 
It is only a question of time. It is 
a social problem which is working out 
its own solution. The last of the few 
witnesses that I will cite is Mr. Mawds- 
ley himself, who has been so frequently 
quoted by the honourable Member. This 
is what he says in an interview with the 
“Daily News” Commissioner in this 
rhapsodical book— 


“As I have said, a big change has come 
over opinion upon this question. The best 
evidence of this is the rapid way in which the 
number of half-timers is dwindling. Upon 
the next page are the complete returns for 
1892 and 1897. This shows a decrease of 
61,709, or, roughly, 36 per cent., in five 
years. In Lancashire the number has fallen 
from 93,969 in 1892, to 36,937 in 1897, or 
a decrease of nearly two-thirds in five years.” 


I ask the House to note that the 
diminution in the number of half-timers, 
caused by the great expansion of 
machinery, is very remarkable. Since 
1877 there has been a reduction in the 
number of half-timers from 210,000 to 
110,000, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that during that period the amount 
of machinery has been almost doubled. 
Now, Sir, touching the half-time ques- 
tion, I venture to say, in the words of 
Lord Melbourne, “ Why can’t you leave 
it alone?” It is a matter which is 
rapidly settling itself, and if you leave 
it alone it will be solved without any of 
the friction which would be created if 
the House interferes in a hurried manner 
and passes the Bill of the honourable 
Member opposite. I next come to the 
hygienic aspect of the case, and here, 
again, I say that all the evidence is 
against the honourable Member. Is it 
suggested that the half-time system 
stunts—I think that was the word used 
by the honourable Member for South 
Shields—the intelligence of the Lanca- 
shire operatives? Well, Sir, it is not 
possible to argue this in this House. 
All the House knows that nowhere in 
England is there such intelligence as 
there is among the Lancashire ope- 


ratives. So as not to give offence 
to any honourable Member, I will 
say that nowhere is it greater 


than in Lancashire. What Lancashiré 
of the half-time system thinks to-day 
the country will think to-morrow. I 
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deny that there is an educational diffi- 
culty, but if there is then my solution 
of it is entirely different from that of the 
honourable Member. Instead of raising 
the age of half-timers, I venture to say 
that we should develop a system of 
evening continuation schools. I may, 
perhaps, cite the experiment tried at a 
school connected with the works of an 
honourable Member. The House will, I 
ain sure, excuse my reading a passage 
from a pamphlet on the subject— 


“The experiment at Messrs. Brunner, 
Mond and Co.’s schools nine years ago settled 
that point once for all. There the boys did 
go to the day school until they were 14, and 
there were better schools in the country; but 
they resented strongly having to go to school 
again. That experiment was an _ object 
lesson of the utmost value, and proved con- 
clusively the necessity for compulsory attend- 
dance at evening continuation schools, even 
when boys had enjoyed every advantage up 
to the age of 14. Those boys had passed the 
sixth and seventh standards, yet it was found 
that in two or three years’ time they had 
forgotten everything they had ever learned. 
That experiment was a complete revelation. 
About 100 boys presented themselves; very 
few could read with ease or comprehension, 
hardly one could write a legible hand, some 
had even forgotten how to hold the pen, and 
not one in the Jot worked correctly a simple 
sum in compound addition. What he wished 
to point out was that there would be abso- 
lutely no difference between those boys and 
a similar number of half-time boys who, like 
them, had been absent two or three years 
from school. Both would be equally 
ignorant.” 


Sir, I would let a child begin his physical 
and practical education in the factories 
when his fingers are nimble and supple, 
and let him continue his theoretical and 
mental training over a larger number of 
years. Now, Sir, I come to the ques- 
tion of educational statistics. If the 
half-time system is such an unfortunate 
one for the boys’ education, why is it 
not shown in the educational statistics? 
Educational statistics do not show that 
the half-time system is an unfortunate 
one, and that its existence conflicts with 
education. According to the amount 
earned by the Lancashire schools in 1896 
—the last year for which.we could ob- 
tain the figures—it was 19s. 43d. per 
child. Of the other 39 counties in the 
country only 12 earned a larger grant, 
and 27 earned a smaller amount grant 
than the premier county. Lancashire, 
therefore, earns a higher grant than two- 
thirds of the counties of England. The 
opinion of the Bolton operative spinners 
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has been referred to. There are 715 
half-timers in connection with the Bolton 
spinning mills, and of these only five are 
in Standard III., 110 in Standard IV., 
303 in Standard Y., 242 in Standard VI., 
and 55 in Standard VII. These figures 
completely refute al] the arguments of 
the honourable Member. He has not 
one single leg to stand on, and I chal- 
lenge him to produce a set of statistics 
of any kind to prove that the Lancashire 
operatives have made less use of their 
intelligence or education than the in- 
habitants of other parts of the country. 
Let me cite an authority to the honour- 
able Member, a gentleman who has been 
for 25 years chairman of a School Board 
in a Lancashire district—the Rev. Wil- 
liam Procter, Vicar of Darwen. This is 
what he says— 


“T quite agree with Colonel Mellor in what 
he says respecting the mental and physical 
condition of the half-timer when compared 
with his full-time companion in those places 
where there is no half-time employment. In 
the schools to which I referred there is hardly 
a scholar who has reached 11 years of age 
who attends school all day, and yet the schools 
have for 25 years had uniformly excellent re- 
sults. During the whole of that time there 
has not been a compromising clause in any one 
of the reports of Her Majesty’s Inspectors. 
The highest grant has always been earned. 
For intelligence and brightness the children 
will compare favourably with any children in 
the land, and they are as strong and robust as 
most children of their age and class.” 


Well, Sir, I quite agree that the country 
should not fall behind other countries, 
but again the honourable Member pro- 
duces no statistics that show any like- 
lihood of this country falling off. In 
the matter of the half-time system there 
has been a natural advance. That ad- 
vance is continuing, and I venture to 
hope that the House will not put a stop 
to it by interfering with the system. 
Can any country show such a steady im- 
provement in its trade and industry as 
England? Certainly the cotton trade 
of Lancashire is a thriving and pros- 
perous one. Now, Sir; I come to the 
question of health. I should be sorry to 
labour this question, but I must say that 
statistics entirely disprove the assertions 
of the honourable and learned Member 
who introduced the Bill. To say that 
the system of half-time inflicts any 
physical hardship is absolute rubbish. I 
do not for a moment deny that the 
physique of the Lancashire operatives is 
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not so good as that of other operatives in 
the country, but the House must re- 
member that the present Lancashire 
operatives and their children are the de- 
scendants of six or seven generations of 
operatives, most of whom have lived 
their lives in mil!s under conditions vastly 
different from those which now prevail. 
But this Bill does not affect the physique 
at all. The pith of the contention of 
the honourable Member is, that instead 
of a-child becoming a half-timer at 11 he 
should remain a full-timer at school. If 
it were argued by the honourable Member 
that instead of half-timers being in the 
mill or school all day they should spend 
a half-day in the open air, I quite allow 
that their physique, and perhaps their 
sanitary state, might be improved. But 
that is not the proposal. We have now 
an elaborate system of factory legislation 
such as we have never had before, and 
such as no other country possesses; the 
system under which factories are much 
better ventilated than the schools in 
which honourable Members are anxious 
to keep the half-timers. By means of 
fans and other mechanical contrivances 
the air in weaving sheds is constantly 
being changed. I have no hesitation 
myself in saying that at the age of 14 a 
child who has been a half-timer since 11 
will bear comparison in physique with 
any other child who has spent those 
years in a school. As a matter of fact, 
the death rate is smaller in those towns 
in which the half-time system is in the 
greatest operation. If the half-time sys- 
tem were inimical to the health of the 
operatives, as has been suggested, it 
would be shown in the death statistics, 
but they prove the contrary. The 
death statistics of Blackburn, the centre 
of the weaving industry, show a death 
rate of 19 per thousand, whereas in 
Leicester and Nottingham it is the same, 
while Manchester, Liverpool, Bolton, Old- 
ham, Leeds, Dewsbury, Wakefield, Shef- 
field, Hull, Middlesbrough, Durham, Sun- 
derland, Gateshead, Newcastle, Cardiff, 
and Merthyr have all greater death rates. 
I have not looked at the rate for South 
Shields, but I do not think it would be 
found to be less—probably it is greater 
—than that of Blackburn. It is well 
known that in our Lancashire towns one 
of the chief factors in the death rate is 
the employment cf women during their 
child-bearing days; and if the House 
passes this Bill that danger will be in- 
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tensified, for the more children are pre- 
vented from assisting their fathers in 
their struggle to support -their families 
the more it will become necessary for 
the mothers to attend factories and work 
as loomers. Now, Sir, there are many 
other arguments which I could place be- 
fore the House, but I think I have shown 
on the educational ground the honourable 
Member who introduced this Bill has 
not a leg to stand upon; that, from the 
point of view of health, he can urge no- 
thing in support of the Bill; and that, 
in the opinion of those who know most 
about the trade, there is practically a 
unanimous feeling in favour of the pre- 
sent system. The half-time system is 
a rapidly-decaying system. Solvitur 
ambulando—in a few weeks the question 
will solve itself. Meanwhile, I would 
urge the House not to give the coup de 
grace to a system which is much valued 
by those who have had practical expe- 
rience of it. I beg to move that the 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months. 


Mason RASCH (Essex, S.E.): In the 
interests of the agricultural labourer I 
beg to second the Amendment that has 
been moved. It is with the greatest 
diffidence that I venture to take part in 
this Debate, as I am only a humble 
agricultural member, not experienced on 
questions of education. In venturing to 
oppose this Bill I do not even say that 
it would affect a large number of the 
children of agricultural labourers. The 
reason I oppose it is because—to use a 
phrase cften heard in this House—it 
is the thin end of the wedge. If honouwr- 
able Members opposite now succeed in 
raising the age from 11 to 12 years there 
is no conceivable reason why a hundred 
amiable enthusiasts on the other side 
of the House should not ballot for a Bill 
next Session raising the age from 12 to 
13 years. It is, however, necessary for 
us who represent agricultural interests 
to draw the line somewhere, and to put 
our foot down. There may be a majority 
against us, but, of course, we cannot 
help it. It is useless to try to keep 
out the Atlantic with a mop. In fact, 
I am rather like Athanasius against the 
world, but I make my protest on behalf 
of the men I represent against the 
principle of this Bill, which I believe 
would be injurious to them. With 
reference to half-timers I should have 
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thought that the ballot which took place 
in Lancashire, and about which we have 
heard so much, would have given the 
honourable Member for South Shields 
pause, but he knows his own business 
best. I know very little about the 
manufacturing districts, but I have inti- 
mate knowledge and acquaintance with 
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the views of the agricultural labourer on 
the subject, and I can assure the House 
that his feelings on this subject are acute | 
and his language remarkably strong. | 
should like to deprecate the line of} 
arguinent taken by certain portions of | 
the Press and by honourable Members | 
opposite with reference to the position 
we have adopted in this matter. 
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and if he had been he would not have re- 
turned two-thirds of the Members on this 
side of the House to represent him. 
What he wants on the question of educa- 
tion is this: he desires that his children 
should get elementary education—that is 
the three R’s—learn a trade that will 
be useful to them in after life, and when 
they have done that, and passed the 


| standard before the age of 12, if possible, 


to do something to help to keep the pot 
boiling at home. I should like to know 
what honourable Members think the agri- 
cultural labourer wants with higher edu- 
cation and an increase in the age limit. 
His children do not become Doctors of 


The | Divinity or Members of Parliament, and 


argument is that the farmers desire to| they do not go to India as civil servants. 


keep the children of the agricultural! What they do may be divided into three 
labourer in brutal ignorance in order | classes. A certain number of them come 


that they may accept the miserable dole 
given to them as wages. I need hardly 
say that is very far from _ the 
fact. The present low wages are the 
product of low prices and high rates. 
I think I shall be within the recollection 
of the House when I say that the late 
Leader of the Liberal Party the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Monmouthshire, during the progress of 
the Budget Bill four years ago, hardly 
let a fortnight pass by without stating 
that wheat was down to 19s. 6d. per 
quarter. The whole Liberal Party in 
1894 followed the Member for Tradeston 
into the Lobby when he proposed to put 
extra rates on to the land. I remember 
a speech made last year in the country 
by the Vice-President of the Council, to 
whom I allude with the utmost respect. 
What he said, I think it was at Cam- 
bridge, was that the farmers do their 
best to keep children out of the ele- 
mentary schools. That is not denied by 
the right honourable Gentleman, but he 
himself has not fathomed the agricultural 
question. If I might be permitted, I 
should like to direct the right honourable 
Gentleman’s attention to a certain verse 
which runs— 


se ae 2 
Robinson he, 
Didn’t know everything down in Judee.” 


I will refer to another speech by the 
honourable Member for Northampton. 
Speaking on the Education Bill four 
years ago, he said that Hodge—that was 
how he designated the agricultural 
He is not a fool, 


labourer—was a fool. 
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on to the land, a large proportion of 
them take the shilling and enlist, when 
they can induce the War Department to 
accept them, and the rest go into the 
towns, and, as a rule, come back to the 
villages before they are 40 years of age. 
They do not want the higher system of 
education, and that is the whole argu- 
ment against this ill. In East Anglia 
a child can earn from 3s. 6d. to 4s. per 
week at 11 years of age. It is not much, 
but it is a very considerable sum when 
we consider that the aggregate wages of 
the whole family do not amount to more 
than £1. Some time ago the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the late Home Secre- 
tary said he objected to the immature 
labour of young children. What does he 
think that those young children do? 
Does he think that they are driven into 
the fields to pick cotton from five in the 
morning until 10 at night? What the 
agricultural labourer’s boy does is a 
healthy and a more or less remunerative 
occupation, such as looking after stock, 
keeping off crows, and weeding turnips. 
I do not intend to inflict upon the House 
a long speech on this or any other sub- 
ject. All I have to say is that there is a 
large body of public opinion outside this 
House opposed to this Measure. Only 
yesterday that capable body, the 
Chamber of Agriculture, passed a vote 
against this Bill. I have no reason for 
further detaining the House. I know 
perfectly well that, as a humble agri- 
cultural Member, I am not an expert on 
questions of education. I cannot enter 
the lists with experienced dialecticians who 
are promoting the Bill. All I do is to 
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make a protest on behalf of the agri- 
cultural labourers, not perhaps as strong 
or as accentuated as they would make it 
themselves. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, Pop- 


lar): Mr. Speaker, my honour- 
able Friend the Member for South 
Shields, in the admirable speech in 


which he has moved the Second Reading 
of this Bill, has covered the whole of 
the ground so effectively that it will 
not be necessary for me to occupy the 
House more than a comparatively short 
time. But I should like to make a few 
observations in reply to the honourable 
Member for Stockport and the honour- 
able and gallant Member for Essex who 
are opposing this Bill. I am glad to 
think that the compromise of 1891 is 
now to be succeeded by a further step 
in the direction of the prohibition of 
child labour. The auspices, too, are 
very much more favourable now than 
they were five or six years ago. The 
honourable Member for Stockport, in the 
first place, dealt with this subject in a 
totally different manner to that in which 
it was dealt with when the subject was 
discussed before. He really apologised 
for the system, instead of defending it. 
Everyone realises that the position of 
the Government of the day in regard to 
these questions is also totally different 
to what it was in 1891. In that year 
the Home Secretary, supported by the 
bulk of the Conservative Party, took up 
an antagonistic position, while now the 
Government are, by their proposals of 
1896, practically pledged to sunport the 
Bill. I very much regret, however, to 
hear that the Government are not giving 
a lead in the matter, but are treating 
it as one on which they have an open 
mind, and are allowing the House to 
vote upon it as an open question. I 
should have thought that, in view of the 
pledges made at the Berlin Conference, 
the Government would have supported 
the Bill of my honourable Friend. I 
am quite sure, as regards public opinion 
outside this House, that we have made 
since 1891 considerable progress in the 
direction of a further protection for 
women and children, and for their 
greater educational benefit, and, there- 
fore, their position is a very different 


Major Rasch. 
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one to what it was a few years ago, 
However, I think this Bill has this great 
advantage—namely, that the proposal 
is not confined, as it was in 1891, to 
factories, but is extended to all classes 
of child labour. That does away with 
what always seemed to me was the 
really strong argument used against us 
in 1891, that we were legislating for a 
particular industry, and that the Bill 
we then introduced might prevent a 
child from going into a factory, while it 
would not prevent him going into another 
industry which would, perhaps, not be 
so advantageous. This Bill, by dealing 
with the whole question, does do 
justice to all the different industries 
concerned, and to all the different 
classes of child labour. The honourable 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Essex used arguments against this Bill 
so far as it affects agricultural districts. 
With regard to the effect of the Measure 
in agricultural districts, half-time is 
not really an institution there. Of the 
120,000 half-timers, only some 12,000 
are not employed either in textile fac- 
tories or in other industries of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, leaving only a few 
thousand half-timers for the agricultural 
districts. Therefore, this matter, so far 
as half-timers are concerned, is not one 
in which agricultural districts are 
largely interested, or to which there 
ought to be any agricultural opposition. 
The Bill will, however, affect agricultural 
districts in one respect. 
a very large number of children leaving 
school altogether at the early age of 11 
in consequence of the low standard of 
attendance prescribed by the local 
authorities. But I should be sorry to 
hear any honourable Member defend the 
position that our children ought to be 
able to leave school altogether at the 
early age of 11. This is only a proposi- 
tion to raise the minimum age to 12; 
therefore, as regards agricultural dis- 
tricts, this Bill, though I do not for a 
moment deny that it does affect them in 
a sense, does not affect them so far as 
the principle we have been discussing 
this afternoon is concerned. I will turn, 
therefore, from the case of the agricul- 
tural districts to that of the textile in- 
dustries. The honourable and gallant 
Member for Essex practically admitted 
that he did not expect to prevent this 
increase in the age from 11 to 12, and 





the honourable Member for Stockport 
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made a speech in which, I am bound to 
say, On every point he gave his case 


‘away. He did not use a single argument 


which we did not hear in 1891, and, 
when he used an argument he so 
whittled it away as to show that the 
forcible speech of my honourable Friend 
the Member for South Shields was prac- 
tically unanswerable. He, of course, 
trotted out the old argument that in 
these matters the parents were more or 
less unanimous against the change. He 
gave us statistics and figures to show 
that the census which had been taken 
in regard to this matter had been much 
misrepresented. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am ready to admit that every 
single parent in Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire is against the change. I do not 
blame them for that. It has become, un- 
fortunately, the custom in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire to take children away 
from school at an early age and send 
them, as half-timers, into various indus- 
tries. It has become so much the cus- 


tom to endeavour to make premature | 
profit out of the children bv the parents| 


in Lancashire and Yorkshire that we 
find something like between 50,000 and 
60,000 of the children there are em- 
ployed in factories as half-timers, and 
we also find that out of the 60,000 or 
70,000 half-timers employed in factories 
no less than 50,000 come from Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. The parents them- 
selves are naturally interested in the 
and most of them have been 
brought up on that basis, so that we can- 
not consider their opinion in any sense 
impartial, or one to which we 
can attach any importance. The 
principle of most of our _ factory 
legislation has been twofold—not 
only to protect those employed from 
their employers, but it has been largely, 
especially in our Education Acts, to pro- 
tect children from themselves. I think 
it is too late in the day to argue that 
the State should not interfere for the 
benefit of the whole community because 
the persons interfered with object to the 
change. My honourable Friend the 
Member for Stockport also went into the 
question 
argue that, if this proposal is accepted, 
the wages now earned bv half-timers 
would no longer go into the pockets of 
the parents. I cannot see that at all. The 
work now done by half-timers must still 
be done by somebody, and the conse- 
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of wages, and he seemed to, 
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quence of the change would probably be 
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larger earnings for the parents. Then 
he said that the figures quoted by my 
honourable Friend behind me were in- 
correct, and he exaggerated the amount 
of wages earned by those working in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. I have no 
means of checking the figures, but I 
think it is obvious to anyone who has 
any knowledge of the question at all 
that the weekly wage of the ordinary 
Lancashire operative is, at any rate, no 
less than the ordinary wages earned in 
other industries in other parts of the 
United Kingdom, and, therefore, the 
necessity of the parents cannot properly 
be urged as a reason for making the 
children work as half-timers. Health 
and skill are the capital of the working 
man, and I should like to read what Dr. 
Barwise, a former Medical Officer of 
Health of Blackburn, has said on this 
subject. Dr. Barwise stated that the 
high death-rate of Blackburn was partly 
due to the injuries received by the 
weavers between the ages of 10 and 12, 
and that they probably lost more 
than the value of the earnings in 
those years by the damage which 
was inflicted on their constitutions. 
The honourable Member went at some 
length into the question of health. 
Well, he admitted, practically, that the 
disease of workers in the mills did not 
represent the average disease in other 
parts of the country. But he argued 
that the mortality in the particular dis- 
trict in question was not greater or 
worse than that which prevailed else- 
where. I do not think that anyone 
desired to argue that the employment 
of these half-timers for the two or three 
years they work half-time was fatal 
to the children themselves at that age. 
But the argument we have used is this: 
that by being put to work under 
the peculiar conditions they are in at 
that early age they are liable and are 
likely to acquire disease and to stunt 
their growth in a way that in the 
future would be injurious both to them 
and their descendants. The honourable 
Member said that the general death 
rate was not higher than elsewhere. 
Well, I understand that the figures 
which he gave included a considerable 
aren in which no_ half-timers are 


working at all, and I would draw his 
attention to a quotation from the same 
Gentleman to whom I have referred. 
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In his official report on the district, Dr. 
Barwise says— 


“There is an extraordinarily high death- 
rate amongst weavers between the ages o 
15 and 25, especially in regard to consump- 
tion, bronchitis, and inflammation of the 
lungs.” 


Mr. G. WHITELEY : 
able Member will allow me, I wish 
to point out that the date of that 
report is so distant. It was made be- 
fore the passing of the last Factories 
Act. In fact, that report was made in 
order to gain such an Act some 12 or 
14 years ago. 


If the honour- 


Mr. BUXTON : 


The report I am 
using is dated 1891 it so happens, 
and it seems to me quite appro- 


priate—as appropriate now as it was 
then; therefore I am entitled to quote 
it. But if the honourable Member 
objects to this quotation I can find 
another equally applicable. The hon- 
ourable Member quotes statistics from 
a district in a large part of which there 
are no half-timers, but I answer that 
there are special diseases to which mill 
workers are liable—especially bronchitis 
and inflammation of the lungs. The 
mortality from these is infinitely greater 
than in other parts of the country. And 
this is due very largely to the fact 
that these children acquire these 
diseases, which become fatal to them 
later on, at an earlier age than in other 
parts of the country. But I do not 
wish in any way to exaggerate the 
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dangers of half-time employment in the 
mills. It stands to reason that it 


san- | or the children. 
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who went to school the whole time. 
I cannot understand where he got the 
particular figures which he quoted, for 
they are quite erroneous. It has been 
said in this House that the average 
number of passes is 15 to 20 per cent. 
iess in the case of half-timers than in 
the case of those children who are at 
school the whole time. These are the 
official figures, to which there can be 
no reply. Not only is it the case that 
half-timers compare badly with other 
children, but there is a much larger 
proportion of bare passes amongst the 
half-timers than amongst the other 
children. But the honourable Member 
said that the half-timers worked as well 
in the schools, and got as good results, 
as the other children. I would only 
point out to the honourable Member 
as to this, that in the instructions given 
to Inspectors by the Education Depart- 
ment, it is stated that— 


“This rule of action for inspectors is to be 
specially kept in view in schools attended by 
half-time children, where teachers have to 
contend with special difficulties, and you may 
then fairly accept a somewhat lower standard, 
both of attainments and of organisation, than 
in the other schools.” 


That, at all events, is 
of the Education Department both 
in regard to drawing and _needle- 
work in special localities. In half-time 
schools it is not expected that the 
children will come up to the ordinary 
requirements. The honourable Mem- 
ber admitted, practically, that the 
change made a few years ago has 
in no sense injured the parents 
He said that the trad» 


the opinion 


not be for the physical benefit of any | of Lancashire was prosperous. Now, thai 
children to work under the conditions| was an argument which was used at the 


which have been described. The hon- 
ourable Member, I think, in his speech 
said that these children were working 
in an atmosphere much better than that 
in which they would be doing their 
lessons if they remained at school. But 
surely anyone acquainted with the at- 
mosphere of a factory and the atmo- 
sphere of a well-formed school—whether 
it be a Board school or a Voluntary 
school—cannot endorse the remark of 
the honourable Member in regard to 
that matter. The honourable Member 
dealt with the question of education, 
and he argued that as regards half- 
timers you get really better results from 
half-timers than from those children 


Mr. Burton. 


different stages of this controversy when 
the age was raised by one or two years. 
And it is the argument used again against 


raising the age by another year. But 
considering that the number of half- 
timers as compared with the whole 


number employed is only two to seven, 
we do not think that any serious injury 
to the trade can be caused by the pro- 
hibition of child labour up to 12 years of 
But the honourable Member gave 
away the whole of his case by using what 


ace. 


he thought was the strongest weapon m 
his armoury. He said that the number 
of half-timers in Yorkshire and Lanca- 
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shire have been very rapidly decreasing 
of late years. It was decreasing before 
1891, and it has diminished still more 
rapidly in the years since then. And he 
said that this showed that the system was 
gradually dying out, and that there was 
therefore no necessity for the House to 
interfere in the matter. But it seems to 
me that, if in many mills there are no 
half-timers, and if in others they are 
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rapidly diminishing, that conclusively | 


proves that there is no real necessity for 
the half-time system at all. And if there 
is no real necessity for the half-time 
system, surely it is the duty of this 
House, when we consider the question of 
education and the other national interests 
involved, when we consider the national 
honour in regard to the findings of the 
Berlin Conference—it is the duty of this 
House to put an end to child labour below 
the age of 12 years. I do not desire to 
detain the House at any greater Jength, 
for we are very anxious to have a straight 
division on the matter. I cannot help 
expressing surprise that a Government, 


pledged by the Berlin Conference and by | 


their own Bill of 1896 have not come to 
a decision to support this Motion 
officially, but have left honourable 
Members to deal with the matter with an 
open mind—allowing those who are in 
favour of it to support it, and those 
opposed to it to vote against the Bill. 


*Sir F. POWELL (Wigan): I have 
only a few words to say on this ques- 
tion, and I shall endeavour to occupy the 
attention of the House for not many 
minutes. A communication has just 
been made to me as an indication of the 
opinion of Yorkshire at any rate on this 
question. The message reads :—‘ The 
Yorkshire Federation of Trades Council, 
with 50,000 trades unionists, have passed 
a resolution approving of the Bill.” 


next desire is to tender to my honourable | 


Friend who proposed the rejection of this 
Bill my most respectful protest—and I 
know that many of my _ honourable 


colleagues associate themselves with me 


in that protest—against his habit of | 


speaking in the House of Commons in 


behalf of the Lancashire Members. 
Lancashire Members, Sir, have their 


opportunity, when occasion 


speak for themselves. 


arises, to 


Mr. G. WHITELEY : I never said any- 
thing of the kind. 
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*Sir F. POWELL: I am glad my 
honourable Friend repudiates that allega- 
tion. The facts of the case are that so 
far as regards that part of Lancashire 
with which I am connected it is in 
favour of the Bill. The honourable 
Baronet the Member for North-West 
Manchester is in favour of the Bill. The 
Member for Bolton is in favour of the 
the Bill; and I myself want to say a 
humble word iv support of the Bill. I 
took a part in the Debate of 1891, and at 
that time Iwas not in favour of the 
change. But we have learned much 
since the year 1891. The discus- 
sions of the Berlin Conference had 
not yet then saturated the pub- 
lic mind, or had _ received due 
attention. There was a dittivwity then 
which does not exist now, and that is 
that the standard of exemption—full 
;and partial exemption—was so much 
| below the age that there was a great 
danger of years of idleness being passed 
by the children after they had passed the 
highest standard. But since that time 
the standard has been raised, and now 
| that that interval has become less, the 
| danger has ceased. I believe myself that if 
| this Measure receives the approval of Par- 
| liament there wiil be a coincidence between 
| the standards and the age at which child 
| labour may commence. Sir, I feel that 
| this question must turn on education ; 
| and it is as an educationist that I ven- 
| ture to take part in this Debate. We 
| have heard observations made as to the 
}contrast, so far as education is con- 
| cerned, between Germany and this coun- 
try. I have had the opportunity if 
seeing what is in progress in Germany, 
and in other foreign countries, and I 
jhave felt humiliated as an Englishman 
that in these foreign countries the young 
|should be entitled to education up to 13 
children should 
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jyears of age, while our 
have to leave school at a much earlier 
age. I am quite aware that in some of 
these countries—not in all—vou have a 
system of continuation schools. But 
| until you have continuation schools all 
over the country you must raise the 
standard of age. Another alternative is 
—it is the old story—that we are told to 
wait. Sir, I am not willing to wait for 
these continuation schools, or to allow 
them to become a complete bar to the pro- 
gress aimed at by this Bill. I hope, how- 
ever, that the happy time of universal 
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continuation schools will soon arrive. | 
My honourable Friend said something as 
to the intelligence of the Lancashire 
people. That is a delicate subject for a 
native of Lancashire, and a Lancashire 
Member as I am, to talk about. But, 
granted that Lancashire children are so 
intelligent, to my mind that leads us in 
an opposite direction to that taken by 
the honourable Member. My honourable 
Friend says we are so intelligent in Lan- 
cashire that low standards are quite 
enough for us. My feeling is that the 
operatives of Lancashire are so intelli- 
gent that they desire a higher culture. 
They both desire and deserve it; and if 
I have any influence in such a matter as 
this I shall exercise it in that direction. 
Then the honourable Member said that 
the Government’ inspectors have re-| 
ported the schools in Lancashire as/| 
being excellent. No doubt they) 
are excellent, but although the! 
schools are excellent so far as education 
goes, the standards are low. That 
struck me much, and painfully, during 
the Debate a year or two ago on the 
Voluntary Schools Act, when state- 
ments were made, which could not 
be denied, that the Lancashire stan- 
dards are low. I will not be content 
till they are raised, and that is the 
reason why I venture to take part in 
this Debate. The honourable Member | 
for Bury made a point as to technical 
education. Well, I am glad to say that 
Wigan intends to build a technical 
school at a cost of £40,000, and I hope 
the plans will be immediately approved. 
We do not desire in Wigan to confine 
the industries of our population to coal 
and cotton, but to do as our forefathers 
did. In the eighteenth century many 
other trades were carried on and 
flourished in Wigan besides coal and 
cotton. These trades have died out, 
but we want them revived. I! am quite 
sure that if we pass this Bill, and set 
in operation the technical school, we 
shall soon have a restoration of many 
of the old trades to the great advantage 
of the operatives of Wigan and the whole 
people of the county. I wish to say 
one word as regards health. Now I do 
not think myself that the health of 
our half-timers is unsatisfactory. I 
may be mistaken, but I have made in- 
quiry of our medical officer, and he 
tells me that the half-timers in Wigan 
are not inferior in health to the rest 


Sir F. Powell. 
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of the population. He bases his state- 
ment first on personal knowledge de- 
rived from his private practice, and 
as medical officer of health, and 
secondly upon the general statistics re- 
lating to the health of the town. Some 
reference has been made to a report 
in the “ Daily News” as to a school in 
Yorkshire. I know that school well; 
I have seen it frequently, and I believe 
you could not find anywhere a more 
robust set of children than in that 
school. I am surprised that my honour- 
able Friend made reference to the state- 
ment that had been made about Black- 
burn. There is probably a healthy rural 
district included in the Borough of 
Blackburn. Bradford is now a town of 
300,000 inhabitants, and part of 
the borough is 300 feet above the 
level of the sea, in a breezy and 
healthy district, and there can be no 
doubt that it should show far more 
favourably as regards health than towns 
of a more exclusively urban character. 
I am told that this is a parents’ ques- 
tion, and that the parents are solving 
this question. In the year 1891 the 
office of the Home Secretary of the 
day was crowded by operatives and the 


parents of operatives, all opposing 
the Bill when it was. before. the 
| House. But I am _ not aware 


of a single deputation from parents 
which has waited at the Home 
Office on the present occasion. Not one 
letter has been read to-day against the 
Bill, while many honourable Members 
have received letters in favour of the Bill. 
The honourable Member says that this 
half-time question is solving itself, but I 
object to the slowness of the death of the 
system. I desire its speedy terminature, 
and I do most sincerely hope that the 
House by its action to-day will put an 
end to a system which, I believe, from an 
educational point of view, has been mis- 
chievous, and has retarded the educa- 
tional progress of the country. It is very 
mischievous not only to the condition of 
our operatives, but in its working it is 
utterly prejudicial to the commercial and 
industrial progress of the country. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, N.): I 
had a Notice on the Paper that it is 
inexpedient to raise the age of exemption 
from the obligation to attend school for 
children in rural districts, but I believe I 
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shall not have an opportunity of moving 
the Amendment, and I therefore desire to 
say a few words on the general question, 
as no course is left open to me but to 
vote against the Bill in the interests of 
the rural districts. In regard to what 
fell from the honourable Member who 
introduced the Bill, if I thought for a 
moment that all our children were to 
work in the unhealthy and insanitary 
condition he described, I, for one, would 
not for an instant oppose the Bill. I 
would say, if he proposed some Measure 
protecting children from working in these 
conditions, I would be the first to support 
it. I noticed that the honourable Gentle- 
man never alluded to the rural districts, 
but confined his attention to those 
children, who had to work in very in- 
sanitary conditions in the mills of the 


North. But, in regard to the rural 
districts, the whole case is entirely 
different. I do not know of any agri- 


cultural labourer who would allow his 
children toengage in work under the con- 
ditions spoken of by the honourable 
Member. ‘The only allusion the honour- 
able Member made to rural children was 
that if they left school at 11 years of age 
they would lose their technical education. 
There is no technical education given in 
our primary rural schools at present. It 
is given at a later age, and at that later 
age they can go and receive the technical 
education which, I am glad to say, is now 
given in nearly every parish in the land. 
If I may be allowed to remind the House, 
there has been a new departure of late. 
Formerly the age when children got 
exemption from school was from 10 to 13 
years. But in 1893 the age was raised 
to ll. I must say I quite agree with 
raising the age to lI. But i 
think it should stay there, because 
even at the present time the agri- 
cultural labourers are dissatisfied 
at not being able to take their children 
from school at an earlier age. And why 
should we stop at 127 Apparently there 
is no finality in the matter, and you are 
upsetting the conditions year by year. 
Whenever any honourable Gentleman is 
fortunate enough in the ballot he brings 
in a new Bill dealing with the question. 
I would sooner leave the age as it is, un- 
less it is finally altered by some Govern- 
ment Measure after mature considera- 
tion, and then public opinion would find 
expression in regard to it. One point I 
would lay stress on. Honourable Mem- 
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bers said they had received letters urging 
them to vote for the Bill. But I would 
remind them that this is only a Private 
Member’s Bill. It was only printed aid 
circulated on Monday—two days ago— 
and the people in general in the country 
certainly the agricultural labourers— 
know nothing about it. But if there was 
an appeal to the country, so that the agri- 
cultural labourers could know how to ex- 
press an opinion on the subject, I am 
quite sure many honourable Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House would have 
many communications from agricultural 
constituencies asking them to vote 
against the Bill. In regard to the law 
as it at present stands, it is usual in cer- 
tain agricultural districts of the county I 
come from, if a child can pass the Fourth 
Standard he can leave school at 11 years 
of age, on receiving a certificate from 
the inspector. But not a great many 
children leave school at that age. Now, 
I should leave the law as it is at pre- 
sent. Why not have more confidence in 
the parents? Why should not parents 
in the poorer classes of life treat their 
children as we do in our class of life. If 
the parents think that a girl, having 
passed the Fourth Standard, can leave 
school and help her mother in the house 
and attend to the smaller children, why 
not entitle them to do so? Why not 
have more confidence in the parents 
themselves! In a similar way, if a boy 
passes the Fourth Standard, why should 
he not leave school to help his father in 
tending cattle or scaring birds? It is a 
perfectly healthy life with short hours, 
and these boys can earn a little money, 
which is greatly wanted by cottagers in 
the rural districts. An honourable 
Member talked about a family only earn- 
ing 30 shillings a week. Why, there are 
hundreds of labourers in the country who 
have no chance of earning such an in- 
come. It is because agriculture is in 
such a wretched condition at the present 
time that the farmers cannot earn money 
to pay themselves, much less their 
labourers. But I point out that there 
are many agricultural labourers who 
have very small wages indeed, and the 
income of a whole family does not 
amount to £1 a week. And if the boy 
earns a few shillings it is of very great 
assistance to the poor family. I, for 
one, would never be in favour of forcing 
the age of exemption up. There is no 
compulsion in the matter, and the 
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parents are the best judges. If they 
wish to withdraw their children from 
the schools then, I say, let them do so. 
A great many parents do not withdraw 
their children from school even after 
they have passed the Fourth Standard. 
Leave it to their own judgment. 1 
know a great many cases in which boys 
and girls stay on at school much longer 
after they have reached 11 years. 
In my own county of Hampshire, the 
number of children who have passed 
the Fourth Standard is 15.4 per cent. 
of boys, and 15.9 per cent. of girls, 
while for the whole of England the 
number is 18.9 per cent. of boys, 
and 18.5 per cent. of — girls. 
That shows that a good many boys 
and girls do stay on at the schools 
after passing the Fourth Standard. And 
that is an argument for letting the 
law remain as at the present time. 
Leave it to the discretion of the parents. 
Much better do so than make a hard 
and fast rule to prevent boys and girls 
being withdrawn from school. I must 
oppose the Bill; but I would have much 
sooner have proposed my own Amend- 
ment so as to restrict the Bill to urban 
districts. As I am unable to move my 
Amendment I shall vote against the Bill. I 
received a letter from a Gentleman who 
has a seat on the Bench who pointed 
out that although, in his opinion, 11 
was too young an age for a child to 
leave school, he thought at the same 
time where proceedings were taken 
against parents of children of that age 
for neglecting to send them to school, 
where the children had been kept at 
home to assist their parents, that it would 
be extremely difficult to get a convic- 
tion and to fine these poor people who 
kept their children at home to help 
them. It is difficult to do so at the 
present time; and if that is so, how much 
more diiticult will it be when the age is 
raised to 12. I should have thought 
that honourable Gentlemen of this House 
would not force children to go to school 
against the wishes of their parents. 
Honourable Gentlemen talk about what 
Measures are popular and what Measures 
are not, but I think this will be a very 
unpopular Measure. With regard to 
half-timers, in the South of England we 
know nothing about them. I find from 
the statistics that in the county of 
Hampshire there are no half-timers; in 


Lancashire there are 399,000, in York- | 
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shire 199,000, in Cheshire 5,000, and in 
Wales in the whole of the Principality 
there are only 55. There are so- few 
half-timers there because their parents 
think it better to keep the children at 
school. But I do not wish to delay this 
question ; I only rose to say that as I 
am unable to propose my own Amend- 
ment—lI am not sure that I would have 
objected to it if anything had been said 
about the agricultural labourers; but 
nothing has been said about them, and 
I hope things will be left as they are. I 
sey, as I cannot move my Amendment, 
my only course is to oppose the Bill. 
I do so because I know the agricultural 
labourer will resent it very strongly, and 
I should prefer to leave the law as it 
is and prevent the age being raised and 
leave the agricultural labourers to deal 
with the education of their children as 
they think best. 


*Mr. DUCKWORTH (Lancs., Mid- 
dleton): I do not wish to give a silent 
vote upon this very important subject, 
although some things which I wished to 
say have already been said, and much 
better than I could say them. I will not 
|go over the ground already traversed by 
honourable Members, but I have some 
experience with regard to this subject, 





which those who have spoken before me 
| could not rob me of, and that experience 
'I propose now to put before the House. 
'I have noticed that in this House when 
/an honourable Gentleman relates his per- 
sonal experience of things which he has 
observed personally in regard to the 
matter upon which he is speaking, he is 
certain to secure attention. It is with 
some reluctance that I trouble the House 
with these personal references, but what 
I now propose to relate is well known to 
those who sent me here, because I have 
the honour to represent a constituency 
where I have laboured from childhood 
to manhood. I was left fatherless a 
little time before I was six years old, and 
a short time afterwards, when I was just 
turned six, I was sent to the mill “on 
short time” to learn to weave. I wore 
heavy wooden clogs, and I remember I 
had a thick plank in front of my loom 
on which I had to stand. I worked as a 
half-timer until I was 11 years of age, and 
| then I worked as a full-timer from that 
| age up to my manhood. Now the House 
|might conclude that I am not a very 
good specimen of the hardships which 
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I describe ; and that the fact that I have 
lived more than half a century, and have 
grown six feet high, does not show that the 
life is injurious ; but I look upon myself 
as a physical survival of the fittest. I 
happen to come from an ancestry not 
composed of cotton weavers, but of yeo- 
men farmers, who endowed me with a 
stock of vitality which all the hardships 
of my early life could not kil]. But I 
often ask myself—where are the com- 
panions of my youth? With a few ex- 
ceptions they are gone, and those excep- 
tions are like the solitary trees now 
standing here and there in our Lanca- 
shire valleys and on our hillsides, where 
in earlier days dense forests grew, show- 
ing signs of stunted growth and more 
dead than alive. Sometimes I have met 
the companions of former days. They 
are younger than I am, but they are 
grey and bent, and show unmistake- 
able evidences of the hardships they 
have gone through. I need not say, 
then, that I am heartily in favour of the 
passing of this Bill. I think it would 
be in favour of the children, and I be- 
lieve it will kill the half-time system, 
which, in my opinion, ought to be killed 
at once and allowed to live no longer. I 
believe it is injurious to the children both 
physically and mentally. No child except 
under the direst necessity ought to be 
turned out of his bed at half-past 5 
in the morning, as I used to _ be, 
and have to walk half a mile in all kinds 
of weather to his work. You have had the 
testimony of one of the leaders of the 
operatives on this question—one of the 
shrewdest and most level-headed men we 
have in the north, and what he knew 
was good for his own children he knew 
was good for everybody’s children. This 


is what Mr. Mawdsley said— 


“T observed carefully, and came to the con- 
clusion that early life in the factory meant 
diminished health and arrested growth and 
stunted education. Comparisons with those 
who do not work in the mills showed me this. 
With all this before me I looked at my chil- 
dren, and my mind was soon made up. I said 
—so long as I can earn sufficient to keep them, 
so long I will not let them go to the mill as 
half-timers, but will let them have all the joy 
and advantages that belong of right to a 
child’s life.” 


That is a very wise decision, and I wish 
that every parent looked at it in the same 
way. But another and stronger reason 
why I object to the system is because— 
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although now the age is raised and 
the conditions are improved, so that it 
may not be so injurious as formerly— 
yet it interferes greatly with the educa- 
tion of the children. I am ready to admit 
that the improvements in the depart- 
ments of the mills where these young 
people work are very great. They 
are not so bad as they were 30 
or 40 years ago, but it does seriously 
interfere with the education of these 
children to send them for half their time 
to the mill. We must not forget that at 
the present time much more is expected 
educationally from the children than was 
expected some years ago. We are 
beginning to realise the fact that we 
have to compete with people from 
Switzerland, Germany, and other Con- 
tinental countries who have better 
methods than we have, and that if we 
are to compete with them we must have 
more regular and more continuous edu- 
cation, and we must improve our methods. 
The half-time system seriously interferes 
with the education in our elementary 
schools. Of that there cannot be any 
doubt whatever. That is the almost 
universal testimony of the teachers in 
our elementary schools. Let me quote 
one gentleman ; he is a gentleman I know 
very well, and he is the headmaster in a 
voluntary school in our own town. He 
is a man not given to exaggeration, and 
he would not say that which he did not 
believe to be true. He says— 


“ Half-timers are a great drag on the educa- 
tional progress of the school; they have tu 
do the same work as their more fortunate 
school fellows in half the time. This often 
gives them a distaste for school work, which 
causes them to keep away from the evening 
continuation and technical schools for several 
years after leaving the day school. This fatal 
gap prevents them from ever taking up 
successfully more advanced work.” 


That is a very serious thing to say, yet 
I can fully hear out that testimony. 
From the point of view of the work- 
people it is a very serious thing indeed. 
In our firm we employ a large number 
of boys who have to work in the shops, 
and they come to us at the age of 14. 
When they come to us we offer them 
two nights a week for the continuation of 
their education. But in a large number 
of cases we have very great difficulty 
2Q 
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in persuading these boys to take to their 
studies, and they go on doing nothing in 
that way until they are 18, when the 
thing begins to dawn upon them, and 
they find when it is too late that there 
is something wanting. Then we must 
remember that the standard of exemp- 
tion is, of course, always passed by the 
smartest child first, and that is one of 
the most serious drawbacks in our pre- 
sent system, because it is these clever 
scholars who are deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of getting a liberal education with 
a chance of making something of them- 
selves in after life. It is in my judg- 
ment little less than a scandal. What 
we want is a system by which we can 
bring our children from the elementary 
school to the higher grade school, to the 
evening classes and technical school; a 
continuous system without a break, even 
to winners of scholarships enabling them 
to go to the University. We pride our- 
selves in this country that the way is 
open, and that it is possible for the 
child of the poorest to go on, by win- 
ning scholarships, from one school to 
another, till he finally wins a place in 
the University. It is a grand theory, 
but is it possible in practice? In some 
cases I believe it is, but it is very diffi- 
cult ; it would not be so difficult if we 
had not to deal with the half-timers. 
Now, before I sit down I would just like 
to say a word or two as to the attitude 
of the parents in this matter. At pre- 
sent, no doubt, large numbers of the 
parents oppose this Measure because they 
do not see the value of their children’s 
education ; but they will do so, and, in 
point of fact, they are seeing the value of 
it year by year more and more. I have 
received this bundle of papers since I 
came into the House, signed by many of 
my constituents in Middleton, asking me 
to support this Bill, and I have also 
received petitions to the same effect 
from the Women’s Trades Association. 
[ say it is a good thing that the 
workers year by year are opposing it 
less. I deny that it is the spirit of 
selfishness generally that actuates the 
parents or other persons in working 
their children at the expense of their 
education. They have no wish for the 
sake of a few shillings to deprive their 
children of their education. There are 
some selfish men in whose case thrift 
has degenerated into selfishness, but 


those men are known; so much so, that! 


Mr, Duckworth, 
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their creed is put in that terse Lanca- 
shire phrase, “If tha does owt for nowi, 
do it for thisel.” But that is not the 
character of the Lancashire people 
generally ; they are generous, and love 
their children; but these people have 
grown up under the half-time system. 
They went to work themselves at eight 
vears of age, and when they find their 
children going to work first at 10 and 
then at 11, they think it is very liberal, 
and that they are very well off. But while 
I say this, let me point out what will 
be to some of our people a very great 
hardship if this Bill is passed. We have 
heard about the poor widow, and it has 
been tried to minimise the hardship 
of this class, or at least to show 
that there are not so many who 
will suffer if this Bill becomes law ; but 
there are some, though the number is 
not large. I do not think the widow 
will come off worst in this matter, be- 
cause I have always noticed that there 
is a Providence watching over the widow 
and her children, and I have noticed 
that, through the kindliness of the em- 
ployer and the help of friends in various 
ways, the children of widows often come 
off better than other children. But 
there are a large number of families 
where the bread-winner has not been 
taken away, but where the income is 
very small, and where the hardship will 
be felt, and felt terribly. Take my own 
case again. My stepfather, through 
defective sight, could not earn 
more than eight shillings a week; 
and I, when I was 14, was earning 15s. 
a week, and practically supported the 
household ; and it is m a case of that kind, 
where a man has six children and only 
20s. a week, that the hardship will be 
felt. But cannot exemptions be made 
in those cases? It seems to me that it 
would come in equally as well as in the 
agricultural districts ; and in those cases 
where it can be proved that the income 
is below a certain amount, we might, I 
should think, have exemptions. We 
have had them in the cases of con- 
scientious objectors last year in the 
Vaccination Bill. Why not have them 
under this Bill? Allow me to say—and 
I hope that the attitude of our people 
in Lancashire will be better understood 
heeause of the remarks I have made here 
now—they are not the hard, selfish lot 
that we have heard aboyt; they are 





thrifty and generous. Their generous 
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feelings are expressed in another homely 
phrase, which is— 


Edueation of 


“ Here’s to thee an’ me, an’ all on us; may 

we ne’er need nowt, noan on us; neither 
thee, nor me, nor onybody else; all on us, 
noan on us!” 
That is the character of the Lancashire 
people. Our hills and valleys may not 
contain gold, but they do contain clay, 
stone, iron, and coal; and our people 
have a knack of tapping that clay, stone, 
iron, and coal, and turning it into gold. 
Half a dozen men form a company, and 
in an incredibly short time a large mill 
of seven or eight storeys high will be 
built and finished at a cost of £100,000, 
which will give employment to hundreds 
of people, and pay large dividends to 
the shareholders, who may be the work- 
people themselves. This will show that, 
while some parts of the country are 
better adapted for growing cabbages, 
with the advantages of education 
which are now being offered, and which 
I feel sure will be used by us, the men 
will grow up who will be able to com- 
pete with any rivals from the Continent 
or elsewhere. 


Sir E. LEES (Birkenhead): I can 
only reconcile the latter portion of the 
speech of the honoursble Member who 
has just sat down with a desire to 
oppose the Bill. I confess that I never 
had a stronger argument produced 
against this Bill than the description 
given by the honourable Member of his 
own childhvod, and the immense benefit 
which the half-time system offered to 
him. The honourable Member who, it 
is only fair to say, has been a half- 
timer himself, and has reached a 
physique which many of us would be 
proud to possess—has told us how very 
hard it would have been for his family 
and himself if he had been unable to 
eam wages as a half-timer. While I 
am in possession of the House, I also 
should like to give an experience of a 
few years ago, when I sat for Oldham. 
I was brought up in the smoke of that 
town, and I now sit for a town where 
there are no half-timers at all. I am 
enly associated with the cotton trade 
of Oldham by old association, and there- 
fore I can speak with impartiality. 
There can be no doubt at all as to the 
extreme unpopularity of this Bill 
throughout the cotton 
tricts of Lancashire. 


spinning dis- 
The one argument 
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that would have caused me not to vote 
against it would be that the Government 


had come down and said that they had 
been pledged by the action of their 
representative in Berlin, and they put 
it on the ground of being an_inter- 
national matter. If the Government 
had urged that at the Berlin Conference 
they were pledged to raise the age of 
half-timers up to 12, then there would 
be stronger ground for voting for this. 
Measure. But here we have a private 
Member’s Motion on a Wednesday by a 
single-line whip of the Government, and 
it surely cannot be called a great Gov- 
ernment Measur2, and therefore let the 
House try to put itself into the position 
of the Lancashire working man. I do 
not think I need explain what the sys- 
tem is. The House was certainly not 
so full during the extremely able speech 
of the Mover of the Bill, but I may very 
briefly say it amounts to this: when 
a child has passed the standard re- 
quired by law, then it may for one week 
go to the mill in the morning and the 
school in the evening, and in the follow- 
ing week it goes to the school in the 
morning and the mill in the evening. 
The work at the mill is of a very easy 
nature. There is a good deal of sweep- 
ing and dusting, but at the same time 
there is a certain amount of technical 
education, as the boy is taught to mend 
broken threads of cotton, and he 
familiarises himself with the machinery, 
so that he becomes a full worker at the 
age of 13, and is able to earn full wages, 
which he would not do had he not had 
this previous experience. There is no 
hardship to the child. I hope honourable 
Members will realise that this is not a 
question of walking through sunny, 
country lanes, through a pretty village, 
to a pretty, whitewashed school, enjoying 
the sun, the light, and the air; the road 
to the schoolroom is just as muddy, as 
smoky, and as black as the road to the 
factory, and I doubt if the atmosphere 
of the schools is any better. At any rate, 
in the matter of temperature, that at the 
factory is very much higher, and when 
we see it produces such splendid speci- 
mens of humanity as the honourable 
Member for the Middleton Division of 
Lancashire, I cannot see there is much to 
be said against it. Every possible care is 
taken that the sanitary condition of the 
factory shall be good, and the work is 
light. I do not think that the Lan- 
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cashire boy differs very much from the 
ordinary boy, or that he prefers attend- 
ance at school and learning lessons to 
doing a bit of hard work. The fact is 
the children are fond of the time they 
spend in the factory, and they are really 
very proud to be able to earn a little 
money. We are told that such a high 
authority as Mr. Mawdsley is in favour 
of this proposed change. Well, he was 
opposed to it in 1891, and I am bound to 
say from what I know of him, that I have 
great respect for him. He introduced a 
much more civilised way of dealing with 
employers than was in force before his 
time. Prior to this time, the ordinary 
trades unionist spoke to his employer just 
as if he were Omnipotence addressing a 
black thief. He has shown a good deal 
of savoir faire in conducting trades dis- 
putes. But his opinions are a little 
versatile. I remember perfectly well 
that, while in the spring of 1892 he 
publicly opposed an eight hours day, in 
the autumn of 1892 there was no more 
strenuous advocate of it in the textile 
trade. Therefore, I am not prepared to 
accept his ipse dirit as an absolutely 
final solution. I know perfectly well 
what happened to myself on this matter. 
In 1891 the age limit was raised by the 
Conservative Government, which was then 
in power. In 1892 my colleague and I 
had to face our constituents. We had 
done all we could to persuade the 
Government not to raise the age. We 
had taken then, as I have taken to-day, 
the unpopular side, not only because we 
believed it to be the wish of our con- 
stituents, but also because we believed 
the alteration to be unnecessary. But 
we were supporters of the Government 
which had raised the age. It was put 
about that we ourselves had been in 
favour of it, but, at any rate, the fact 
that we were supporters of the Govern- 
ment was one of the main factors in losing 
us our seats at the next General Election. 
I should like to invite any honourable 
Member who represents Lancashire cotton 
spinners to fight an election in Lanca- 
daire on this question. That is a point 
which always seems to me a very serious 
one, and one which, I think, has hardly 
been sufficiently brought home to the 
House. If you deprive parents of the 
earnings of these children you will be 
taking away so much of the income that 
the children themselves will, in the 
poorer districts, be less well cared for and 
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less well fed than they are at present. 
It niay be very hard for a child to get up 
at half-past five in the morning to go to 
work, but it is better that he should do 
that than that he should go without his 
breakfast. Moreover, I, personally, 
would rather, and I think most honourable 
Members would rather, that children at 
the age of 11 should go out to earn their 
2s. 6d. or 3s. per week than that those 
children’s mothers should have to go to 
work themselves to make up the 
deficiency. That seems to me a very 
serious question indeed, for in quite a 
number of cases it follows that, if you 
deprive the family of these children’s 
earnings, the mother herself will have to 
go to work. And really, when I think 
of the mothers of large families of very 
small children having to leave these 
children with no one to look after them, 
I am bound to say it can scarcely fail to 
present itself as a much harder case than 
that boys of 11 or 12 should go to work— 
truly in sorrow must such mothers 
bring forth children. That, at least, is 
the point of view which is taken by the 
Lancashire operative. He sees these 
young children healthy—healthier than 
he was at their age—and he cannot see 
why Parliament should come down and 
interfere with what is in accordance with 
the overwhelming mass of public opinion 
over the greater part of Lancashire. The 
Lancashire operatives, I would assure the 
House, are anything bit hard-hearted. 
They have their faults, but hard-hearted- 
ness is certainly not among those faults ; 
on the contrary, they are, if anything, too 
sentimental. I hope the House will 
pause before proceeding further with the 
Bill, though I know it is certain to be 
passed this afternoon. If the Bill should 
become law this Session, I do not think 
the Government will be left in any doubt 
at all as to what the opinion of Lanca- 
shire is. I thank the House for the 
patience with which it has listened to me, 
and I repeat that, much as I desire to see 
the children attain a higher standard of 
education than they now attain, I cannot 
consent to a Measure which would in 
many cases bring about new hardships 
without, perhaps, greatly lessening those 
which now exist. 

Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tue COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
I hope the House will let me say 
a few words before going to a 
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Division. I shall not delay the Ilouse by | that opinion I have nothing to add, and 


expatiating 
this matter. 
this House my own personal opinions, | 
which were also the opinions of the 
Department with which I am connected, 


on that part of the question. 


Really, 


| 





on the educational side of }from that I have nothing to take away. 
I have often expressed in/I therefore 


think that, as far as educa- 
ition goes, there is really no doubt that 
the adoption of this Measure would im- 
prove the education of the country, and 
would, therefore, be of itself a national 


on the educational side there is nothing | advantage, and really the only question 


against this Bill. Without | 


teacher, 


to be said 


being a one’s 


we have to consider is whether the 


common sense | people of the country will pay the price 


must convince one that five or six housa! which they would have to pay for this 


of morning labour in a mill is not a very 


[national adv antage. I should like to 


good preparation for an afternoon at|say, in the first place, that the price 


school, All tests which can be applied 
show that the half-time children soon 
fall behind the others in their educational 
and the universal authority 
of all those connected with education is 
against the half-time system. I suppose 
the best judges of its effects are the 
teachers in these schools. I do not 
know why their testimony should be 
treated in the way the honourable Mem- 
ber for Stockport was disposed to treat 
it. They have no pecuniary interest in 
the matter; and I think their opinions 
are as honest and candid as those of any 
other members of the community. The 
teachers are absolutely unanimous 
against the half-time system, which not 
only injures the half-timers themselves, 
but also injures the other children who 
attend the schools. The only schools 
that are not injured by the system are 
those in which the half-time scholars 
are kept in separate rooms, and are 
really formed into separate schools. 
Then the inspectors are also _ per- 
fectly impartial. I have in my box 
quotations from inspectors’ reports, with 
which I could amuse the House till the 
tiine for the adjournment, and the testi- 
mony of the inspectors is absolutely 
unanimous against the system. There 
is not a single inspector who is in favour 
of the half-time system for children 
Well, then, as to the managers of 
schools ; the managers of schools are not 
generally unanimous, but on this par- 
ucular subject there is almost an ap- 
proach to unanimity. School Board 
members, members even of the Educa- 
tional League, managers of Church 
schools, are at one on this matter, and 
agree that the raising of the age at 
which children should remain at school 
is eminently desirable in the interests 
of education. Then, I have frequently 
in this House expressed the official 
opinion of my own Department, and to 
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which would be paid by the people on 
account of the passage of this Bill is a 
very small one. As far as I can make 
out from information I have received 
from the officials in my Department, the 
passing of this Bill will not very seri- 
ously disturb the existing state of things. 
The children who leave school between 
the age of 11 and 12 are only about 
23,000, out of a total of some 600,000 
Besides that, of course, a considerabl 
number become half-timers, and it is no 
so very easy to make out how many o 
those who leave school between 11 and 
{2 are half-timers. But, without troub- 
ling the House at this late period of the 
Debate with the details of the calcula- 
tion on which I proceed, they may take 
it from me that 50,000 would be a fair 
conjectural number of those between 11 
and 12 who become haif-timers. These 
50,000 are to be found almost entirely 
in the great towns and manufacturing 
villages of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
the Midlands, and hardly any of them— 
I think scarcely one—is the child of an 
agrigultural labourer. Then, it must 
be remembered that although the num- 
ber of children who thus leave school 
is very small compared with those wha 


remain, yet they are, to some extent, 
the pick of the children; they 
are children who have succeeded in 


passing some standard or other, and they 
are just the children who, by a longer 
continuance at school, would be likely to 
profit by the instruction and become 
more valuable workers in after life. The 
value of the labour of this small number 
of children would no doubt be lost to 
their parents by the passing of this Bill, 
but the nation would gain in the ereatly 
enhanced value which these children’s 
services in after life would have if they 
were allowed properly to develop their 
mental and physical qualities. The 
economic effect of a Bill of this kind 
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should be considered in the case of the 
town children entirely apart from the 
case of the agricultural children. I should 
like to say a very few words on both 
those aspects. In regard to the town 
children, that is, the children who go 
as half-timers into the factories and 
workshops, it appears to me that the 
honour of the people of Great Britain 
is rather pledged to the raising of the 
school age by what took place at the 
Berlin Conference, and the more so be- 
cause since the Berlin Conference all the 
other nations in Europe, with the excep- 
tion of the southern countries, which were 
made an exception at the time of the 
Conference itseli, have brought their fac- 
tory legislation up to the Berlin Stan- 
dard. Therefore, if what the honourable 
Member for Stockport said is accurate, 
and if the cotton-spinning industry is 
carried on more cheaply and better be- 
cause of the use of this child labour, that 
is exactly an advantage which in honour 
we ought not to retain. We went to the 
Berlin Conference rather with a view to 
inducing the other nations in Europe to 
adopt the same restrictions upon textile 
and other manufactures, which, it was 
represented, were some burden upon 
British trade. The only point in which 
we were behind many of the nations of 
Europe was the age at which we allowed 
children to take part in these industries, 
and it was thought at the time to be 
a very good bargain on the part of this 
country to consent to do away with the 
advantage of juvenile labour in order 
to obtain from the other nations of 
Europe the regulations which were con- 
sented to at that Conference. It does 
not seem to me that it is altogether a 
satisfactory position for the people of 
‘Great Britain to occupy in the face of 
Europe, that they should have got the 
advantages of the Berlin Conference and 
should still hesitate to make that sacri- 
fice which their representative pledged 
them to make on that occasion. It has 
heen stated that the half-time system is 
dying out, but I do not know that I need 
enter into a discussion of that matter. 
I will come to the point which I want 
most of all to deal with, and that is the 
case of the agricultural children. That 
case is totally distinct from the case of 
town children for two reasons. In the 
first place the case of agricultural child- 
ren was not contemplated at the Berlin 
Conference, and the second point is that 
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the light employment of growing child- 
ren out of doors in the fields is not only 
no disadvantage to them, but is posi- 
tively a benefit to them physically. I 
aim not speaking of hard labour, of which 
I believe there is very little, and if there 
is any it is reprehensible. I really syi- 
pathise a great deal with my honourable 
and gallant Friend the Member for Essex 
and the honourable Member for North 
Hants more than perhaps they are will- 
ing to believe. I think the country has 
great ground for complaining of our pre- 
sent educational system. It is a system 
which was invented for the towns. It is 
a very good system in the towns, but it 
is applied with a cast-iron rigidity to the 
country districts to which it is not appli- 
cable, and in which variation is eminently 
desirable. But I do not think it is im- 
possible to reconcile the employment of 
children in the fields with proper pro- 
gress in education. Nothing could be 
worse than the present system, which is 
that you pick out the best children of 
11 years of age. The most promising, 
smartest, sharpest, and brightest of the 
agricultural children leave school at 11, 
and never have any more intellectual in- 
struction at all, so that what they have 
learnt up to that age fades away from 
their minds just like an unfixed photo- 
graph. The children who are backward 
remain at school till they are 13 years of 
age, when they are turned out on the 
dunce’s certificate. I know that in a 
great many parts of the country where 
schoolmistresses, and not schoolmasters, 
preside over the rural school, many 
schoolmistresses complain just as much 
of having to keep at school these great 
big lads of 12 and 13, who destroy the 
discipline and good order of the school, 
as they do of the elimination of the 
smart children of 11 whom they have 
lost. But this problem is one which 
other countries have solved. In Canada, 
in many of the States of America, in 
Bavaria, in Switzerland, and in other 
countries on the Continent they had ex- 
actly the same difficulty, and they have 
volved it, and I do not see why it is im- 
possible to solve it in this country. I do 
et know whether the honourable and 
esl'ant Mcinber for Essex will agree with 
me or not, but I should like to see the 
country children made to attend school 
to a comparatively late age, but the 
schools should be closed in the summer 
so that the children might, during the 
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time of hay and corn harvest and the 
active period of agricultural operations, 
work in the fields. That is what is done 
in Switzerland in all the different can- 
tons. For instance, in the canton of 
Lucerne there are many communes in 
which the schools are closed during the 
whole of the summer from May to Octo- 
ber, but the children are kept at school 
till they are 15 years old. They only at- 
tend nominally for about 26 weeks in 
the winter, yet that attendance is abso- 
lutely daily attendance, and no excuse is 
accepted except illness. The laws are so 
rigid and so efficiently enforced that 
practically every Swiss child in this can- 
ton goes to school every day during the 
winter months, and I dare say gets a 
great deal more school time within the 
vear than the average English child. 
That is a system which could easily be 
established in this country if we had, as 
we ought to have, any local authority in 
the country which could be entrusted 
with the duty of determining when the 
schools should be opened and closed. We 
at Whitehall think ourselves very able 
educators, but I do not think that even 
the staff at Whitehall would undertake 
to prescribe for every commune—or 
rather parish—in England and Wales the 
particular time at which the school might 
be closed in order to enable the children 
to take part in agricultural pursuits. 
But if you had a local authority, that 
might very easily be done. The County 
Council in Cambridgeshire would, I have 
no doubt, be perfectly well able to pre- 
seribe to the different villages in Cam- 
bridgeshire the particular times during 
which the village schools should be kept 
open and when they should be closed. 
Of course, a system of that kind would 
be a failure unless it was combined with 
a considerable raising of the age at which 
the children should continue to attend 
school, and such laws of attendance as 
would make the attendance at school 
a reality. A question really for the 
House to consider this afternoon is 
whether the people of this country are 
prepared to pay the price for this un- 
doubted educational reform. I am very 
sorry that the price to be paid should 
fall on the poorer part of the community. 
The poor of this country have set an ex- 
cellent example in the sacrifices which 
they have made, and which they do make, 
for the education of their children. The 
power of leaving school at the age of 
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11, and of becoming half-timers, is not 
by any means universally accepted. 
There are far more of the peor who, in 
spite of their poverty, in spite of their 
difficulties, do keep their children longer 
at school than there are those who take 
them away. I feel quite persuaded that 
it is for the interest of the country at 
large, and although the sacrifice on the 
part of some of the poorest of the popu- 
lation may for a few years be somewhat 
considerable, I believe that the wholeof 
the country would be benefited by the 
passing of a Measure of this kind. [hope 
that the verdict of the House of Com- 
mons this afternoon will show how far the 
opinion of this country is ripe for the 
reform. 


Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): The right 
honourable Gentleman has spoken with 
his accustomed lucidity, but there is_one 
matter which remains as obscure at the 
end of his speech as it was at the be- 
ginning, and that is, What is the attitude 
of Her Majesty's Government on_ this 
question? The state of the Treasury 
Bench during the Debate has not be- 
tokened a very widely diffused or a 
warmly enthusiastic interest in the sub- 
ject, and perhaps it is not altogether un- 
charitable to suspect that those  col- 
leagues whom we do see sitting on the 
Bench with the right honourable Gentle- 
man are there rather in the character of 
detectives than of supporters. Indeed, 
in what capacity, at any given time, and 
under any given conditions, the right 
honourable Gentleman speaks to. the 
House, is one of the standing problems of 
Parliamentary life. It is puzzling enough 
when he addresses us as the mouthpiece 
of the dimmest and the most mysterious 
of our constitutional fictions—the Com- 
mittee of Council. But this afternoon, 
if I understood aright the opening words 
of his speech, he has stripped himself 
even of that vestige, even of that shadow 
of representative authority, and we have 
been listening to his personal opinions, 
and to his personal opinions alone. The 
right honourable Gentleman, as we all 
know, has in this matter an honourable 
and unblemished record. There are few 
men in this country, to whatever Party 
in the State they may belong, to whom 
we are more indebted for keeping to the 
front this great question of social reform, 
and we can never forget the great service 
he rendered at the Conference of Berlin, 
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to which he himself has already alluded. | number of half-timers has diminished be- 
But one swallow does not make a sum-| tween 1891 and the present day in some 
mer, and I am sorry to say that,we can-| cases by 60, in some by 70, and in some 
not vicariously impute to Her Majesty’s|}even by 80 per cent. Then I should 
Government as a whole the qualities| like to ask my honourable Friend the 
which we gladly recognise and admire in| Member for Stockport what, in place of 
the Vice-President of the Council. It is| those figures, becomes of the argument 
impossible at this moment to forget that | of the nimble finger; what becomes oi 
Her Majesty's Government brought in,| the suggestion that unless the children 
only three years ago, an Education Bill|are employed in the factories at this 
which contained the very clause which| early age they will never acquire the 
my honourable and learned Friend is| manual dexterity which is necessary in 
now seeking to put on the Statute Book. | the textile industry? That argument is 
I ventured to say at that time that I| being disposed of by the action of the 
thought it was the one useful provision | parents themselves. The same remark 
of the Measure, and that it appeared toj| applies to another argument which was 
be probably the only provision of the| used, if not by the honourable Member 
Measure for which the Vice-President of|for Stockport, certainly by other 
the Council was personally responsible. | speakers—I mean the argument of volun- 
But it is of interest to the House and to| tary discontinuance. If the parents are 
the country to know whether the Govern-| voluntarily discontinuing the sending of 
ment have or have not receded from the|their children into the factory to work 
position which they took up in 1896. Cer- half-time, whatever be their motive, how 
tainly, although, as the honourable Mem- | can it be said that if we make it com- 
ber for Birkenhead has said, this is aj pulsory we should be imposing an into- 
private Member’s Bill and we are met lerable burden on the working classes of 
‘on a Wednesday afternoon, it is a matter Lancashire ? There is only one other 
of sufficient importance, in the best in-| argument I should like to bring to the 
terests of the country, to entitle the | attention of the House, and that is the 
House of Commons to have upon it the | argument of experience—the experience 
deliberate and considered judgment of the |of our own country and the experience 
Government, and we ought not to be put of other countries. I remember per- 
off with the pious opinions of an ostenta-| fectly well that in 1891, when, through 
tiously detached colleague, however emi-| the efforts of my honourable Friend the 
nent that colleacue may be. I must| Member for Poplar, we succeeded in in- 
say that, in my experience of the House|troducing into the Factory Act of that 
of Commons, I have rarely heard a more! year the age of 11 in substitution for the 
one-sided Debate. The right honourable #ge¢ of 10; every one of the considerations 
Gentleman the Vice-President of the | presented to the House in the course of 
Council in his remarks has demolished | this Debate was pressed with at least as 
the only solid or serious argument _ force upon us as on that occasion. 
brought forward in the whole of the dis-| What has been the result? We have had 
cussion, which rested on the somewhat now something like six or seven years’ ex- 
anomalous condition of the children who! perience of the raising of the age from 10 
are employed as half-timers in our agri-|to 11, and I venture to say there is not 
cultural districts. He has pointed out, ® single Lancashire representative in this 
to the House, with unanswerable force,! House who, if the question were put to 
how that difficulty may be met. But the House to-day, would vote for going 
if you look at the system as regards the back to the age of 10. What was the 
manufacturing districts, the figures case when we raised the age to 11 will 
which have been quoted to us are, to my, happen if we raise the age to 12. The 
mind, absolutely conclusive. This sys-, honourable Gentleman has pointed out 
tem is dving a natural death. It is| that every European country, even coun- 
dying slowly, it is moribund ; but, inas-| tries like Portugal and Russia, have now 
much as it is also mischievous, that is | Taised the age to 12, and they do not 
no good reason why you should not acce- complain that they are handicapped by 
lerate its end. I will not go into statistics, | that raising of the standard in the indus- 
It is enough to say that if you take three | trial struggle which they carry on. I 
or four of ovr most important manufac-|quite agree that this is only an instal- 
turing towns you will find that the | ment of the reform which is needed. 


Mr, Asquith. 
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Even after we have raised the age to 12, 
there will still be a great deal to be done. 
In the first place, as the right honourable 
Gentleman has said—and I think this ‘- 
a point which deserves the most serious 
attention of the House—it is no use 
raising the age unless you improve the 
enforcement of the law as regards attend- 
ance. It is the fact that the children 
do not attend school quite as much as 

fact that they leave school too soon 
which accounts for a great deal of the 
impoverishment of our educational sys- 
tem. Then, again, I do not know that 
there is anything antagonistic or even 
alternative in the remedy proposed by 
this Bill and that suggested, and I 
think very properly suggested, by the 
honourable Member for Stockport— 
namely, that we should largely 
develop our system of evening 
schools. It is the gap between the 
time when the child leaves school, 
whether at 11, 12, or even 13 years, and 
the time when he comes back to it, as 
he very often does at 16 or 17 years, 
—it is that interval, that unbridged gap 
in his educational history, which ac- 
counts for so much of the waste that 
is characteristic of our present system, 
and until you have filled that gap you 
will never have a system which is satis- 
factory to the nation. I would even 
yo one step further and say that you 
cannot stop at raising the age for half- 





time. You must raise the age for full 
time too. When I was at the Home 


Office I had the pleasing duty, in con- 
junction with my right honourable 
Friend Mr. Acland, whose absence from 
the Debate we all deplore, of exercis- 
ing the power of the Secretary of State 
under the Factory Act of raising the 
standard at which children of 13 are 
allowed to be employed in full time 
labour from the fourth to the fifth. I 
think the standard is still ridiculously 
low, and, in my judgment, until you 
have raised the age from 13 to 14 and 
the standard of efficiency and of attend- 
ance to a much higher level than now 
exists, you will not have done more than 
take the first step towards the solution 
of this great problem. But that is no 
reason why you should not take this 
step, and I trust the House of Commons 
will pass the Second Reading of this 
Bill by such a decisive majority as will 
redeem its too long delayed pledge made 
to the nations of Europe at the Confer- 
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ence of berlin, and will put us in a 
position, at any rate, to get a reform 
of our educational system. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk): Mr. Speaker, as a Member for 
an agricultural constituency, I have 
listened with great interest and great 
thankfulness to what has fallen from my 
right honourable Friend the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council. The right honour- 
able Gentleman made his speech, as has 
been said, in a detached position, and 
not as representing the views of the 
Government ; but it must be remembered 
that he is the Vice-President of the 
Council, and that, therefore, his views 
on education must carry considerable 
weight. I rise to-night principally be- 
cause I believe that the House is about 
to vote under an entirely wrong im- 
pression. I think a large number of 
Members are of opinion that when a 
child reaches the age of 11 years, and 
passes its standard, it may then at 
once, and without further preliminaries, 
go out to work as a half-timer. That 
is not the case. There are certain 
necessary preliminaries to be gone 
through before a child can be 
employed at half-time even at the 
full age of 11. First of all, it must 
show a certain amount of knowledze 
by passing the necessary standard. 
Secondly, it must be shown that the 
parents desire the child to go to work ; 
and, finally, it must be proved to the 
local authority that the child is to be 
beneficially and necessarily employed. 
A child cannot work without a labour 
certificate which contains the statement 
that the local authority is satisfied that 
the child is going to be beneficially and 
necessarily employed. If these certifi- 
cates were granted with sufficient care 
by the local authorities this Bill would 
be unnecessary. Who are we legislating 
for? It has been shown again and 
again to-day that the number of children 
who go to work as half-timers is rapidly 
decreasing in this country. Various de- 
ductions have been made. I will lay 
before the House another deduction. 
Surely these figures show that good 
parents, who can afford to keep their 
children at school longer, and who think 
it is good for the children that they 
should remain at school, are keeping 
them there more and more. We are 





only legislating for the selfish parents 
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and I do not believe they are a large 
body in this country. If we try to make 
laws to deal with exceptional cases we 
shall make bad laws. Then there are 
the parents who believe that it is better 
for their children, in view of their future 
walks in life, to acquire some manual 
dexterity instead of continuing to ac- 
quire book learning, which it is generally 
admitted they will soon forget. I do 
not admit that they are right or wrong, 
but the third class are the parents who 
are too poor to be able to do without 
the money which these children would 
earn, .I consider the substantial feeding 
of the body is of more importance than 
the substantial feeding of the mind, and 
I think it is hard and, indeed, cruel on 
those parents who are earning in- 
sufficient wages that this Bill should, 
without exceptions, be passed into law. 
The right honourable Gentleman has 
said that we have raised the age in 
recent years from 10 to 11, and that, 
therefore, it would be easy to further 
raise it from 11 to 12. With these poor 
struggling parents that is not so. It is 
not a case for a hard-and-fast line, but 
for the administration wisely and pru- 
dently of the law as it at present stands, 
and the gradual increasing wisdom of 
the parents. 


Education of 


Mr. SETON-KARR (Lancashire, 5t. 
Helens): Mr. Speaker, I desire to express 
very shortly my opinion on this Bill, the 
Second Reading of which I intend to 
oppose because I believe the Bill to be 
an unnecessary and uncalled-for piece 
of legislation, which is opposed by the 
very class to whom it would apply. I 
listened with great interest to the speech 
of the honourable Member who brought 
in this Bill. The speech interested me 
very much, but if he will allow me to 
say so with all respect, my impression 
was that he was a political Rip Van 
Winkle. He might have been dealing 
with the Factory Act as introduced 30 
years ago into this House. His argu- 
ments are true in the abstract, but they 
do not apply to the present case, and I 
entirely fai] to see their force. This 
morning I received from the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Conservative Federation, 
which has a large number of branches all 
over Lancashire, embracing a very large 
proportion of the working classes of the 
county, a statement as to their views 
upon this Bill, and I beg to inform the 


Mr. Grant Lawson. 
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House that they are almost entirely 
opposed to it. Very strong feeling exists 
on the subject, and I appeal to the 
House to seriously pause before passing 
a Bill of this kind, which is absolutely 
opposite to the wishes of the people, 
and would not promote the welfare of 
those whom it will affect. The speech 
of the right honourable Gentleman the 
late Home Secretary recalled to me his 
Bill of 1895, in respect to the principles 
of which we had a long discussion in the 
Trade Committee upstairs. This ques- 
tion of half-time was reasonably settled 
then, and I do not think we can go back 
upon the decision we then arrived at 
upon this very important point. I was 
convinted then, and I am stil] convinced, 
that this is a kind of legislation which the 
House ought to be most careful before 
it passes. We have considerable foreign 
competition, and many of our industries 
are struggling at the present moment. 
This legislation will increase the cost of 
rroduction, and by passing it we shall 
be doing to the industrial classes a 
serious injury, and be practically throw- 
ing bread into the hands of our foreign 
competitors. It is chiefly on that ground 
that I am opposing this Bill, and I 
speak not only in my personal capacity, 
but I have the honour to represent a 
great Lancashire industrial community, 
and, as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, something like a majority of 10,000 
of the working men in South-west Lanca- 
shire are in no way in sympathy with 
this Bill. I have not had a single letter 
in favour of the Bill, but I have had 
many communications asking me to 
oppose it, and I am quite sure that the 
constituency which I represent do not 
desire it. The House will be doing an 
unwise thing, in my opinion, if it hastily 
passes a Bill of this description. A 
great many honourable Members who will 
vote for this Measure are men who pro- 
bably eat the bread of idleness, but I 
would appeal to them not to deny the 
men who earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow the means whereby they 
can support their wives and families. I 


candidly believe that this Bill, if passed, 


will do something which the industrial 
classes of this country do not want, and 
will inflict on a portion of them serious 
and material injury. I therefore oppose 
the Bill, and I hope the House will not 
give it a Second Reading. 
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cashire, Newton): It seems to me that 
this is a question which ought not to 
to be decided by a snap vote of this 
House. It is a question of settled legis- 
lation. This question was settled in 
1893; and in 1895 the whole of the 
factory legislation was reviewed by the 
Jate Government, and a Bill brought in, 
which was referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, and received very care- 
ful attention on both sides of the House. 
This question of trade is to the country 
very important because of the growth 
of competition. I remember at the time 
it was felt that to meddle with trade 
or interfere in any way with trade, 
without grave consideration and_in- 
quiry, was a very. serious. thing 
indeed. There was a good deal of 
friction in 1895 about what was going 
to he done, and a great many sections 
of the manufacturers expressed their 
views to the Government of the day, as 
also did the representatives of the oper- 
atives. Now, at this time, nothing of 
that kind has been done. We find that 
the Lancashire cotton trade is solid 
against this Measure. I think some- 
thing like 66,000 or 70,000 operatives 
or something like that—are distinctly 
against it, and only 3,000 for it. Now, 
the Lancashire cotton trade is one 
of the greatest industries in the 
country, and this matter ought to be 
very carefully considered. This ques- 
tion is an educational question, and. has 
been brought forward by the education- 
alists themselves. The agitation in 
favour of the Bill has been started by 
the school teachers, and by letters to 
the “ Daily News.” The half-time ques: 
tion is a very small part of what is 
brought forward in the “ Daily News” 
letters, and a very small part of the 
education case. Why, in the metropolis, 
there are something like 1,000,000 chil- 
dren who ought to be in school and who 
are not; but the half-timers, who only 
number 110,000, do attend school, and 
they get into good trades, instead of 
joining idle classes. There is no repre- 
sentation or agitation by any local 
authority. There has been no 
opinion or report from any factory in- 
spector. These half-timers have to 
attend before the local committee on 
education, they have to pass the educa- 
tional standard, and they have to sub- 
mit to the following tests: they first 
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have to submit where they are going to 
work, and that is inquired into and ap- 
proved by the committee ;and the second 
test is that, under the Factory Act, they 
have to be passed by the medical officer, 
he has them before him and _ passes 
them as fit for work. So that you have 
two tests: first, that these children are 
fit to do their work by the Education 
Committee ; and second, they are fit as 
to health by the medical officer. The 
Lancashire cotton trade express their 
opinion, but there are hundreds of 
small trades all over the country which 
are inarticulate, and this grievance will 
come down on the whole of our trades 
if this is done. Now, I think nothing 
should be done except after careful 
consideration, and that. anything that 
could be done should be done 
by the Government of the day, and 
by a Government Bill. I think the 
whole agitation has been got up by the 
school teachers and the letters to the 
* Daily News,” and if you look into the 
matter, you will find that the greatest 
difficulty is in London. I say the ques- 
tion of half-timers does not touch Lon- 
don, and you will see, according to the 
letters of the “ Daily News,” children of 
eight, nine, and ten going to work at 
some wretched trade in London while 
they ought to be at school. I say the 
first thing to do is to get those 1,000,000 
children who are breaking the law 
back into the schools, and then 
you can talk about the 100,000 
half-timers who are obeying the 
law. You are actually touching the 
very thing that does not want touching ; 
the thing which is really a credit to the 
country. One of the London elemen- 
tary teachers quoted in the “Daily 
News” said that if his children could 
get into some good trade he would be 
very glad, but they did not; they went 
to work before they left school, and at 
the age of 18 they entered the ranks of 
the unemployed, instead of entering the 
ranks of some established trade.- I 
speak in the interests of what I know 
to be the universal feeling in Lan- 
cashire, and I say that trade ought 
not to be interfered with, and that 
care ought to be taken to develop 
trade to its utmost extent. I hope 
that this Bill will be rejected by the 
House. 
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*Mr. RUTHERFORD: Mr. Speaker; I six times the amount allowed in a weav- 
desire, Sir, to say a few words on this ing shed. On Thursday, he found 15.5 
occasion, because I represent a consti-| volumes in the air of the Borough Police 
tuency which I believe contains more, Court; on Tuesday, 23.3 in the Man- 
half-timers than any other in the coun-| chester Exchange, and in a local school, 
try. The observation made by the right whick is supposed to be well ventilated, 
honourable Gentleman the late Home’ 23.7 volumes. So, Sir, it would appear 
Secretary that this was only one step from these tests, that the weaving shed, 
in the direction of the completion of this’ with an atmosphere containing not more 
question is to my mind one of the than nine volumes of carbon dioxide, is 
strongest arguments against the Bill; for | one of the healthiest places to be found. 
why should you disturb existing condi- Sir, a suggestion has been made that 
tions before you are prepared to pursue | all half-timers should go to work at 
the matter to its conclusion? If it is’ breakfast-time, but that the children of 
the intention of the Bill to do away with both morning and afternoon turns should 
the half-time system, it ought to have be allowed to go on Saturdays, when 
been brought in by a Member of the'most of the cleaning has to be done. 
Government, who should tell the people; This change the Masters’ Association has 
of Lancashire straight out that they agreed to unanimously, and if this altera- 
meant to do away with the half-time tion were agreed to by all parties, the 
system altogether. In reading the De-|half-timers would work on an average 
bate which took place in 1891 on this three hours less per week, and it woutld 


question, I was very much taken by the’ do away with the greatest objection of 


observation of the honourable Member 
for Morpeth. He said— 


“We are not attacking the half-time 
system. It may be a good thing—I be- 
lieve it is a good thing—to combine school 
teaching with manual labour, but the pro- 
cess should begin at a later age than 10.” 


the half-timers—that is, children of ten- 
der years leaving their warm beds at 
half-past five in the morning in all kinds 
of weather. I am certain, or I ought to 
say I believe, that in no foreign country 
do the people work such short hours as 
they do.in this country, or under more 





When that argument was put forward, 
it was proposed to raise the age from 10 
to 11, and therefore I do not think, after 
five or six years’ experience, that we 
should begin to alter the age by means 


of a private Bill brought in by the hon-! 
ourable and learned Member for South | 


healthy conditions. I should further like 
to say, if the Government came down to 
the House and declared that they were 


| bound in national honour to fulfil the 


sledge given at the Berlin Conference, 
my opposition to this Bill would cease, 
though it would not be pleasing to my 
constituents; but I place the national 


Shiclds. Something has been said about jonour far above the retention of a seat 


the health of a weaving shed. I should 
much like to draw attention to the fact 


tion which required a very high standard 
of ventilation in these mills, so high in- 
deed that there has not to be more than 
nine volumes of carbon dioxide in 10,000 
volumes of air. It has been said, and 
laughed at, that schools and public places 
were not so healthy as weaving sheds. I 
wish to draw the attention of the House 
to a lecture on the humidifying and ven- 
tilating of weaving sheds, given by Mr. 
Percy Bean at the Blackburn Technical 
School last Friday night. The figures 
which Mr. Bean gives are of an interest- 
ing character. A test he made in the 
basement of a local church showed the 
presence of 23.3 volumes of carbon 
dioxide, while there were 52.8 volumes 
present in the air of the gallery, or nearly 


in Parliament. Sir, if the Government 


; ,thought it was necessary to fulfil our 
that last year an Act came into opera-| 


national pledge, as given by our repre- 
| sentative at Berlin, they ought to have 
,brought in a Bill themselves, and not 
left it to a private Member. They not 
having done this, I shall vote against the 
Bill. 


*Mr. KEMP (Lancashire, Heywood): I 
do not wish to detain the House for 
more than two or three moments; but I 
have listened with great attention to 
the honourable Member who brought in 
this Bill, and I was not quite clear about 
one point- He said that at the Berlin 


Conference it had been decided by the 
northern countries of Europe to raise 
the age of the half-timer to 12, 
but I did not understand him to say 
that that resolution had been carried 
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out. In point of fact, I have reason to! been sufficiently emphasised to 1ay mind 
believe that it has not been carried out ; | is this: suppose the age is raised from 
and I think the House ought to know!11 to 12, then I think there should be 
whether those countries have carried it} continuation teaching from the age of 
cut or not, for the reason that it makes/12 upwards. Every parent in Lancashire 
a certain amount of difference, because; would be glad that their children should 
we are bound, to a certain extent, by be educated up to 16 or 18 years of age, 
what our representatives at Berlin said if the question of earning wages had not 
upon that point. One other point I|to be considered. But the exigencies of 
want to refer to is the statistics regard- | the case must be remembered, and is it 
ing the physical condition of the chil-| not more necessary even than education 





dren. It struck me that those statistics | 
referred not so much to the half-time as’ 
to the whole mil] system, and one thing | 
which conduces to this physica] condi- 
tion of the children is possibly the food. 
We find the Lancashire operative’s child 
is not so fully developed as the public 
schoolboy of the same age, and it is no 
doubt due to the food he eats as muchas 
to the conditions under which he works. 
The milk and porridge have given way 
to tea in the case of the parents, and as 
itis with the father and mother so it is 
with regard to the children, and I shall 
submit to this House that that is the 
reason of the difference of physique be- 
tween the operative’s child and the 
public schoolboy. I might say, though 
I have carefully followed the speeches 
delivered on both sides of the House 
to-day, I have not been able to define 
the faults which have been attributed 
to the half-time system, or that can be 
specialised or put down to the system. 
But I believe they are really inherent in 
the whole mill system as well. One 
thing before I sit down as to the benefit 
to the workmen. It is not the case of 
the widow, but of those men who have 
married early, and have a large family 
and a small wage of 20s. or 25s. a week 


by, which to keep them. They 
think it is better that there 
should be a certain amount of 


wage earned out of the child’s labour to 
enable the family to tide over a bad 
time and to enable parents to procure 
necessaries for the children themselves. 
These remarks apply so far as the con- 
stituency I represent is itself concerned. 
It is not in the interest of the employer, 
it is in the interest of the children, and 
the children alone, that I speak. The 
arguments that have been brought for- 
ward from an educational point of view 
I quite agree with, and I agree with the 
honourable Member who moves the 
Bill so far as the educational case is 
cerned. But the point which has not 





that the children should have the neces- 
saries of life? 


Me. H. WHITELEY (Ashton-under- 
Lyne): With regard to the statement 
made by the honourable Member for 
South Shields, so far as the sanitary state 
of mills go, it is totally erroneous to sup- 
pose that the children work under con- 
ditions which are detrimental to life or 
health. In most cases the mills are as 
healthy and as comfortable as any other 
place in the country, and the children 
going into the mill as early as they do 
do not suffer, as far as I can see, from 
so doing. I think you might go into 
many of the elementary schools of the 
country and say you found a worse at- 
mosphere than you find in the mills, 
and I will go further, and say that in 
all probability the atmosphere of this 
House of Commons is more enervating 
and not so pure as the air of our Lan- 
cashire cotton mills. I have very little 
time to touch on any reasons, but I shall 
oppose this Bill because I do not believe 
that educationally the half-time system 
interferes with what the children ought 
to learn. Children are so constituted 
that some are more calculated to learn 
mechanically than mentally, and I do 
not think that this half-time system 
is detrimental to their health. In con- 
clusion, I will merely say, on behalf of 
my constituency and of the cotton trade, 
with which I am intimately concerned, 
that I am opposed to the raising of the 


age of the half-timers, and I shall oppose 
the Bill. 


Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided : —Ayes, 317; 
59.—(Division List No. 25,) 


Noes, 
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Pearson, Sir Weetman D. Soames, Arthur Wellesley 

Pease, Herbert Vike (Dringtn.)| Nouttar, Robinson 

Percy, Earl | Spencer, Ernest 

Philipps, John Wynford Spicer, Albert 

Phillpotts, Captain Arthur Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 

Pickard, Benjamin Steadman, William Charles 

Pickersgill, Edward Hare | Stephens, Henry Charles 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp | Stevenson, Francis S. 

Power, Patrick Joseph | Stock, James Henry 

Price, Robert John Stone, Siz Benjamin 

Priestley, Briggs (Yorks.) Strauss, Arthur 

Priestley ,SirW.Overend(Edin.) | Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 

Provand, Andrew Dryburgh | Stuart, James (Shoreditch) 

Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward) Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 

Purvis, Robert | Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 

Pym, C. Guy Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 

Re \dmond, Jchn ¥.(Waterford)} Talbot, Rt.Hn.J.G.(Oxf'dUniv. 

Reid, Sir Robert Threshie Tennant, Harold John 

Richards, Henry Charles 

Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep'l) | 

Ritchie, Rt.Hn. Chas. Thomson 
toberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 


Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) | 
Robinson, Brooke 

Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) | 
Savory, Sir Joseph 

Schwann, Charles E. 

Scott, Chas. Prestwich (Leigh) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 


Thornton, Percy M. 


Roberts, John H. (Denbighs. ) Tollemache, Henry James 
NOES. 
Arrol, Sir William Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 


Ralearres, }.ord 

Barry, RtHn AH.Smith-(Hunts) 
Bemrose, Sir Henry ate 
Bid dulph, Michael 

Boulnois, Edmund 

Bowles,T. Gibson (King’s Lynn) 
Brassey, Albert 

Chelsea, Viscount 

Compton, Lord Alwyne 

Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cooke, C.W.Radcliffe(Heref'rd) 
( ‘ranborne, Viscount 

Cross, Herb. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Cruddas, William Donaldson 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Davenport, W. Bron nley- 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Dixon | 
Fergusson, Rt Hn SirJ.(Manc’r) 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Giles, Charles Tyrrell 


eet i Thomas Frederick 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Hermon- Hodge, Robt. Trotter 
Hornby, Sir William Henry 
Jackson, Rt 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 


| Kemp, George 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 

| Lowther, Rt. Hn. Jas. (Kent) 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 

| M‘Killop, James 

Maden, John ttenry 

Maple, Sir John Blundell 

Mellor, 

| Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Milner, Sir Frederick George 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 


| Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) | 


Thomus, Abel (Carmarthen, bk.) 
Thoranxs, Alfred(Glamorgan, EF.) 
Thomas, David Alfd. er 


Hn. Wm. Lawies} 


KayShuttleworth, Rt.Hn.SirU. 


Rt. Hn. J. W.( Yorks.) 
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(Ireland) Bill. 


Tritton, Charles Ernest 

Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 

| Wallace, Robert (Perth) 

; Walton, Joseph (Parnsley) 
Wainklyn, James Leslie 

| Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 

| Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 

| Warr, Augustus Frederick 

Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 

| Wedderburn, Sir William 

Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 

Whitmore, Charles Algernon 

Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 

Williams, John Carvell ( Notts} 

Willox, Sir John Archibald 

Wills, Sir William Henry 

Wilson, Charles Henry (Hull) 

Wilson, John (Falkirk) 

Wilson, John (Govan) 

Wilson, J. W. (Wrestrsh., N.} 

| Wilson, Jos. H. (Middlesbro’) 

| Wilson-Todd,Wm. H. (Yorks.} 

| Wedehouse, Rt.Hn. E.R. (Bath) 

| Woodhouse, Sir J. T.(Hdrsfid.} 

Woods, Samuel 

Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart- 

Welie, Aiexander 

Wy ulham, George 

Wy: ill, Marmaduke D'Arcy 

Yerburgh, Robert coon 

Young, Samuel (Cavan, East) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AyYES— 
Mr. Robson and Mr. Kenyon. 


Morgan,Hn.Fred.(Monm’thsh. } 
Morrell, Geo. Herbert 
Muntz, Philip A. 
| Myers, William Henry 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Northcote, Hon.Sir H: Stafford 
| Pilkington, Richard 
| Russell, Gen. F. S. (Chitnhm.) 
Rutherford, John 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone) 
Seton-Karr, Henry 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbyshire) 
Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Thorburn, Walter 
| Walrond, Rt. Hn. Sir Wm. H. 
Whiteley, H.(Ashton-under-L.) 
Young, Commander (Berks, Ik.) 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Mr. George Whiteley and 
Major Rasch. 


object is to change the date for the 
commencement of 


partridge shooting 








for To-morrow, 


PARTRIDGE SHOOTING (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford): I 
hope there will be no objection to this | 
Bill being read a second time. Its 


from the 20th to the Ist of September, 
and s0 assimilate the law of Ireland 
with that of this country and of Scot- 
land. The commencement of partridge 
shooting in Ireland is fixed on the 


| 20th of September by an old Act of 
| George TTI. 


| 
| 
| 


Bill read a and com- 


second time, 


/mitted for Monday next. 
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BILLS DEFERRED. 
CHEAP TRAINS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


VACCINATION (CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


OYSTERS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow, 


(1379) 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1885) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 15th March. 


OCCUPYING TENANTS’ ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
‘day next. 


CROWN CASES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


{ COMMONS} 
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TOWN TENANTS (IRELAND) BILM. 
Second Reading deferred from Thurs- 
day 9th March till Wednesday 1lith 
March. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL, 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 15th March. 


EDUCATION (SCHOOL ATTENDANCE) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


SUPPLY. 


wee 





Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (NEW BYE- 
LAWS) BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 

(28th February) further adjourned till 

Tuesday 14th March. 


SEATS FOR SHOP ASSISTANTS (SCOT: 
LAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE 
OFFICE) BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morro-y. 


OF 








STANDING COMMITTEES. 


CHAIRMEN’S PANEL. 


Sir James Fergusson reported from the 
Chairmen’s Panel, That they had ap- 
pointed Mr. Stuart Wortley to act as 
Chairman of the Standing Committee for 
the consideration of Bills relating to 
Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal 
Procedure. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at forty-five 
minutes after Five of the clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 2nd March 1899. 


his 
the 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR § took 
seat on the Woolsack at Four of 
clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House that the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had laid upon the Table the Cer- 
tificate from the Examiners that the 
Standing Orders applicable to the fol- 
lowing Bill have been complied with: 

Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway 

Company. 


Also the Certificate that the further 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bill have been complied with: 

Weston-super-Mare Grand Pier [H.L.] 

And also the Certificate that the Stand- 
ing Orders applicable to the following 
Bill have not been’ complied with: 


St. Marylebone Vestry Electric 
Lighting. 


The same were ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL [H.L.] 
_ Report of Her Majesty's Attorney- 
General received, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


SURREY COMMERCIAL 


(H.L.] 
To be read the second time on Monday 
the 13th instant. 


DOCKS BILL. 


LIVERPOOL OVERHEAD RAILWAY 
BILL [H.L.] 
Read second time. 


LXVII. 


VOL, |Fovrru Series. ] 
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SOUTH HANTS WATER BILL [H.L.] 
tead second time (according to order). 


Business. 


MUIRKIRK, MAUCHLINE AND DAL- 
MELLINGTON RAILWAY BILL [H:L.J 

Second Reading (which stands ap- 
pointed for this day) put off to Monday 
next. 


BRIGHTON MARINE PALACE AND 
PIER BILL [H.L] 


Committed. 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


BILL [H.L.] 


Committed. 
GLASGOW DISTRICT SUBWAY BILL 
(H.L.] 
Committed. i 
NORFOLK ESTUARY BILL [H.L.] 


Committed. 


Birmingham, North Warwickshire, and 
Stratford-upon-Avon Railway _ Bill 
[H.L.] 

Great Northern Railway Bill [H.L.] 

Great Yarmouth Water Bill [H.L.] 


Greenock and Port Glasgow Tramways 


Bill [H.L.] 


Hastings and St. Leonard’s Gas Bill 
[H.L.] 


Knott End Railway Bill [| H.L.] 

Lea Bridge District Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Loughborough Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Lowestoft Water and Gas Bill [H.L.] 

North-Eastern Railway Bill [H.L.] 

Port Talbot Railway and Docks Bill 
(H.L.] 

Rushden and Higham Ferrers District 
Gas Bill [H.L.] 

St. Neot’s Water Bill [H.L.] 

Yeadon and Guiseley Gas Bill [H.L.]} 

Rochdale Canal Bill [H.L.] 

St. Alban’s Gas Bill [H.L.] 
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Aberdeen Joint Passenger Station Bill | 
H.L. 

Bexhill and St.Leonard’s Tramroads Bill 
{H.L.] 

Bristol Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Great Eastern Railway (General Powers 


Bill [H.L.] 


Committed: the Committees to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection. | 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
TRADE REPORTS. 


I. Annual Series: No. 2208. Mexico 
(Yutacan). 

II. Miscellaneous Series: No. 497. 
Germany (Brown coal mining in the 
Rhineland). 

Presented (by Command) and ordered 


to lie on the Table. 


EMIGRATION STATISTICS (IRELAND). 
Report and tables for the year 1898 ; 
Presented (by Command) and ordered 

to lie on the Table. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889. 
Annual Report by the University 
Court of the University of Glasgow to 
the Secretary for Scotland, for the year 
1897-98. 
Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES (INDUSTRIAL 
AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES AND 
TRADE UNIONS). 
teports of the Chief Registrar of 

Friendly Societies for 1898. 

Laid before the House (pursuant to 

Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD 

CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877. 

1. Statutes made by the Governing 

Body of Trinity College, Cambridge, on 

22nd October 1898, altering and amend- 
ing certain Statutes of the College. 


AND 


2. Statutes made by the Governing 
Body of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
on 28th October 1898, amending Statutes 
43 and 54 of the College Statutes. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and to be printed. 


(No. 15.) 


{LORDS} 
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Petitions. 
PETITIONS. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 
Petitions for repeal of; of the 
Guardians of the Poor of Newport Pag- 
nell Union—and of Helston Union— 
Read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


MUNICIPAL TRADING. 

Petitions that a Committee be ap. 
pointed to define the extent to which 
municipal trading should be sanctioned 
by Parliament; of the Bristol Master 
Builders’ Association—and of the Hull 
Tron Trades Employers’ Association— 
Read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 





HARBOUR AND DOCK (BRISTOL, Exc.) 
RATES BILL. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS: My Lords, I 
have some petitions to present upon 
which I desire to say just a few words in 
explanation. They are petitions from 
the following bodies: The Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom, the 
General Shipping Society of London, 
the British Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion of Sunderland, the Standard Steam- 
ship Protection and Indemnity Associa- 
tion of London, the United Kingdom 
Mutual Steamship Assurance Association 
of London, the Cardiff Incorporated 
Shipowners’ Association, the Leith Ship- 
owners’ Society, the North of England 
Steamship Ownership Association, and 
the London Steamship Mutual Insurance 
Association. All these petitions, my 
Lords, are directed against the Harbour 
and Dock (Bristol, etc.) Rates Bill, the 
Second Reading of which is fixed for Mon- 
day next. These petitions say that the 
tonnage at the present time is registered 
in a certain way under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, and that this Bill 
proposes, in the supposed interests of 
these docks, to alter the system of regis- 
tration by a private Bill. The petitioners 
hold—and I think it is a sound principle 
—that a system established under 4 
public Bill ought not to be disestablished 
by a private Bill. Therefore it is, my 
Lords, that these petitions are presented 
to this House, and I hope my noble 
Friend the able and efficient Chairman of 
Committees will have his attention 
directed to the 3rd clause of these Bills. 
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NEW BILL. 
PARISH CHURCHES (SCOTLAND) BILL 
(H.L.] 

A Bill to confer additional powers on 
the Court of Teinds in Scotland, with 
reference to the alteration of the sites of 
parish churches, and of the districts 
atached, and with reference to collegiate 
charges—Was presented by the Lord 
Balfour ; read the first time; and to be 
printed. (No. 16.) 


DEATH OF LORD HERSCHELL. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Santspury) : 
My Lords, before we commence business, 
I cannot but say a few words as to the 
great loss which this House and the 
country have sustained by the lament- 
able death of Lord Herschell yesterday. 


- It is very pathetic from many points of 


view. He died suddenly, apart from all 
he loved, 3,000 miles away, in a foreign 
capital, when the work in which he was 
deeply interested, and which he was 
carrying to a successful conclusion, was 
only half finished. His death is in any 
sense and from any point of view a lament- 
able event to think of. But it touches us 
more deeply. It is a loss of a very great 
public servant, of a very eminent public 
man. He was connected at the time of 
his death with the service of his country, 
in that particular branch of the service 
with which, for the moment, I have the 
honour to be connected, and that is my 
excuse for perhaps taking out of the 
hands of those who have a better title, 
especially the noble Earl opposite, or the 
noble Earl on the Woolsack, the oppor- 
tunity of first paying their tribute to his 


vorth. My Lords, to us, cf course, the 
loss is almost irreparable. His many 
peculiar abilities enabled him to fill 


a place which others could not fill. He 
enjoyed the width and grasp of a states- 
manlike mind, with the profound train- 
ing of a brilliant lawyer, and the habits 
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and knowledge of one who was not un- 
acquainted with diplomatic traditions, 
and who practised them with a singular 
success. His great popularity, especially 
his popularity with our kindred race on 
the other side of the Atlantic, pointed 
him out for the duties which he was so 
willing, at great sacrifice and with great 
labour, to undertake, and we shall hardly 
supply his place. Of his other dis- 
tinguished qualities it is hardly for me 
to speak in a House of so many lawyers. 
I need not point out his qualities as one 
of the most remarkable lawyers of the 
day, whose decisions men in the future 
will look back upon with pride. I need 
not tell your Lerdships, above all, of his 
appearances in this House, of his courtesy 
in debate, of his dialectical skill, of his 
vast erudition, and of the great influ- 
ence which he exercised alike upon 
friends and foes. I can only express what 
all your Lordships will be quick to follow 
me in expressing—our deep sense of the 
loss we have sustained, and our sense 
that we have parted from a bright in- 
tellect, from a personal and fascinating 
influence, to which all of us for many 
years will look back as a cherished 
memory. 


Tue Ear or KIMBERLEY: Your 
Lordships will easily understand that I 
can scarcely find words in which to ex- 
press the deep sorrow which I feel at the 
loss of Lord Herschell. I have lost in 
him a personal friend, with whom I 
have been for many yeairs in most inti- 
mate connection; but we have lost, as 
the noble Marquess has well pointed out, 
something more. We have lost a man 
who enjoyed, I think, the singular 
position of being alike respected and es- 
teemed by political friends and _ foes. 
As to his great legal abilities, as the 
noble Marquess has said, I also am not 
one who can say anything. His legal 
attainments were no doubt high; but I 
can speak of his political eminence, and 
I can say with truth, having sat with 
him in more than one Cabinet, that a 
wiser, more straightforward, .more fear- 
less, more honest adviser, a more high- 
minded servant the Crown never pos- 
sessed. Another quality he had which 
is unusual: he was singularly a many- 
sided man. He was not only a great 
lawyer, but, as the noble Marquess has 
peinted out, he was able to undertake 
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Death of 


the most difficult diplomatic employment 
with great ability and success, What- 
ever he-touched he showed he was 
capable of touching, and that can be 
said of very few men. There may have 
been in particular walks- of life men 
more eminent, more able, more bril- 
liant than Lord Herschell, but I think 
none of us remember, and few will be 
able to recollect, a man who was more 
many-sided and more successful in the 
variety of walks of politics and states- 
manship- In this House especially, we, 
on this side, of course, have suffered an 
irreparable loss, but I am sure I speak 
the feelings of all who hear me when I 
say the House itself has sustained a 
most painful and irreparable loss. He 
was an adviser of the House of the 
greatest value, he was one of those who 
desired to uphold the honour and autho- 
rity of this House, and I am sure every 
one of your Lordships will share the 
deep sorrow which in very imperfect 
words I have endeavoured to express. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (The Earl 
of Hatspury): Not only on my own be- 
half, but on behalf of the profession 
which for the moment I represent, I 
desire to associate myself with what has 
been well and justly said of our 
lamented Friend, Lord Herschell. No 
one can have been associated with him 
so long as I have been, and as some of 
your Lordships have been, in the study 
and administration of the law, without 
recognising in him a profound.and most 
able lawyer—a man with a degree of 
energy and inexhaustible industry which 
made him master of any subject to 
which he applied himself. My personal 
relations with Lord Herschell go back 
many years, before either of us was a 
Member of this House. Although we 
have been opposed in- contests in the 
courts, and although we have taken dif- 
ferent views on public questions, I think 
I can say—indeed, I know I can say— 
nothing has ever occurred to mar the 
personal friendship that existed between 
us. Even the lay Members of your 
Lordships’ House will be able to recog- 
nise the great loss which the judicial 
strength of the country has sustained, 
and I am quite sure that those who have 
known him in this country, or any other 
country, recognise the fact that this 
country is the poorer for the loss of a 
most able and upright judge, the loss 


Earl of Kimberley. 
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of one who was probably, in the best 
sense of the word, a law reformer, and 
who devoted his best energies to putting 
right in the law whatever was wrong. 
I am sure it will also be recognised, not 
only in this country, but throughout the 
English-speaking race, that we have lost 
a jurist whose counsels were most 
valuable. 


*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD: My 
Lords, I hope you will grant me the pri- 
vilege of adding a few words to the elo- 
quent tributes that have been paid to 
lord Herschell’s memory. I do net 
make that request for the purpose of 
telling you of a sincere friendship of 30 
years’ duration, or with the object of 
swelling the expressions of regret for the 
irreparable loss this House has sustained. 
But my claim to address you is founded on 
the circumstance that I had opportunities 
of judging of Lord Herschell’s great 
qualities which few men had. We 
served as Law Officers of the Crown to- 
gether for some five years. We served 
under circumstances of a true friend- 
ship. Our Jabours were ever jointly 
done, and my paramount recollection of 
that colleagueship is that Lord Herschell 
ever insisted on bearing the greater 
share of those labours, and in always 
striving that I should reap the heavier 
harvest of the reward. During that 
period I learned to know how great was 
the area of his knowledge, how strong 
and discerning were his perceptive facul- 
ties, and with what a true and just 
judgment he always determined every 
question that came before him. This 
House may thank him for his labours, 
and friends may regret him, but the 
whole nation ought to recognise how well 
he deserved their thanks. In almost one 
of the last interviews I had with Lord 
Herschell he told me of the claim that 
had been made upon his services by the 
Prime Minister to represent this 
country under circumstances of great 
delicacy. Atthe same time, he told me of 
his system being overwrought, and how 
weary and worn he was by the constant 
mental labour of many years, and how 
he had been looking forward to a long 
period of rest and repose with those who 
were very near and dear to him; but he 
turned aside from that prospect of resto- 
ration to health, and cast, I believe, not 
one lingering look upon it, in order that 
he might go far away to do his duty 
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to his country, and in its performance he 
has died. Under the circumstances, 
surely, his friends may be 
proud of the recollection of the true 
friendship they enjoyed with him, and 
not only your Lordships, but the whole 
country, ought to be grateful to him for 
the services which, as a good and faithful 
citizen, he was ever ready to render to 
his country. 


TELEGRAPH (CHANNEL ISLANDS) 
BILL. 

Tue POSTMASTER-GENERAL (The 
Duke of Norro.k); My Lords, I beg to 
move the Second Reading of this Bill, 
which is identical with the Bill I intro- 
duced last year, but which, for want of 
time, was unable to be passed. The 
object of the Bill is to introduce and 
make effective in the Channel Islands 
the provisions for the protection of the 
Postmaster-General’s telegraphs which 
are in force in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. The Bill has been drawn up 
in conjunction with the authorities of 
the Channel Islands, and I hope your 
Lordships will give it a Second Reading. 


Question put. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole 
House on Monday next. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 

The following Notice stood on the 
Paper in the name of Viscount Temp ie- 
TOwN— 

To ask Her Majesty's Government— 

1. Whether Patrick Markey purchased 
in 1889, for £180, a farm of 10a. Or. 10p. 
held under the Earl of Gosford at the 
yearly rent of £9 4s. 8d., the poor law 
valuation being £9 10s.; and whether, 
in 1897, the Irish Land Commission on 
rehearing reduced the rent to £6 10s., 
although no improvements were claimed 
by the tenant or allowed for by the 
Court ? 

2. Whether Mr. Justice Bewley, in 
announcing this decision, laid it down 
as the law that a deduction should be 
made on account of what he described 
as “the occupation interest” of the 
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tenant, although the two other members 
of the Court who had heard the case, 
one of whom, though a barrister, has 
no legal status as a member of the 
Court, and the other is a layman, dis- 
sented from the decision of the Judicial 
Commission, but concurred with him as 
to the amount of reduction? 


. ae 
Conunission, 


3. Whether it has been recently de- 
cided by the Court of Appeal in Ireland 
in other cases that Mr. Justice Bewley’s 
view of the law as decided in Markey’s 
case was erroneous, and that any 
deductions for “occupation interest”’ 
is illegal, and having regard to 
the fact that Markey purchased the 
holding so recently for £180, and that it 
is assessed for income-tax under 
Schedules A. and B. at the annual value 
of £12 13s. 4d., has not the Land Com- 
mission acted in violation of the law in 
reducing the rent to £6 10s.! 

4. Whether any, and what, steps are 
intended to be taken as to the illegal 
deductions that have been made by the 
Land Commission in the past, and to 
prevent such a_ possibility in the 
future ! 


Viscount TEMPLETOWN: My Lords, 


the representative of Her Majesty's 
Government who would, in the 
ordinary course of things, answer 


this Question, has asked me to postpone 
it for a few days. With the permission 
of the House, I desire to do so. 


Tue Eart or DENBIGH: My Lords, 
I ask the noble Viscount to postpone 
his Question owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining an answer from the Land 
Commission. I cannot help remarking, 
however, that a certain amount of sur- 
prise was expressed at the noble Vis- 
count’s third Question, and at the fact 
of his having apparently thought that 
the Executive could in any way express 
an opinion upon the judgment of the 
Land Court or of any other court. 


Question, by leave, postponed. 


House adjourned at forty-five 
minutes after Four o'clock, till 
To-morrow, half-past Ten o'clock. 
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Petitions. 
PRIVATE BILLS (LORDS). 


Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from the Examiner of Petitions 
for Private Bills, That, in respect of the 


108 


| Bills comprised in the List reported by 
‘the Chairman of Ways and Means as 


Mr. SPEAKER 
Three of the clock. 


took the Chair at 


ROYAL MESSAGE, 

The tun billet of the Household re-| 
ported Her Majesty's Answer to the Ad-} 
dress, as followeth— | 

“I have received with great satisfac- 
tion the loyal and dutiful erpression of | 
your thanks for the Speech with which I 
have opened the present Session of Par- 
liament,.” 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. | 


DISCHARGE OF MEMBER : 
MEMBER APPOINTED. 
Ordered, That Sir John Mowbray be | 
discharged attendance on the! 
Select Committee on Standing Orders. 


Ordered, That Mr. Mount be added to | 
the Committee —/ Vr. Halsey.) 


NEW 


from 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 62} 
COMPLIED WITH). | 


Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table | 
Report from one of the Examiners of | 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the | 
case of the following Bills, referred on | 
the First Reading thereof, Standing | 
Order No. 62 has been complied with, | 
viz: — | 
Brompton and Cireus | 

Railway Bill. 

South-Eastern Railway Bill. 

Ordered, That the Bills be read a 
second time, 


Piccadilly 


i 


‘mittee ; 


| intended to originate from the House of 
| Lords, they have 
| Standing Orders have been complied with 


certified that the 
in the following case, viz: — 


Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway 
Company. 


Private Bill Petitions (Standing Order 


‘not complied with). 


Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Yeport from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the Petition for the following 
Bill, the Standing Orders have not been 
complied with, viz. :— 

St. Marylebone Electric 
Lighting. 


Vestry 


Ordered, That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


PETITIONS. 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN BILL. 
Petitions in favour ;—From Crawley ; 
—New Cross ; — Chelmsford ; — Hind- 
ley Green ; — Runcorn 


| borough ; — Rochdale ;— 
ito lie upon the Table. 


and Deptford ; 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES SERVANTS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Petition from Petersfield, in favour: 
to lie upon the Table. 


; PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION (MUNICI- 
PAL TRADING). 

Petitions for inquiry by a Select Com- 

from Dundee ;—and, Leices- 
ter; to lie upon the Table. 





3; — Luton ;— 
| Widnes ; — Chippenham ; — Welling- 





jt 

















1UQod 
PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Petition from Croydon, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


Leeds ( ‘orporation 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
Petitions in favour ;—-From Deptford ; 


—St. George’s-in-the-East; — Kine’s 
Lynn; — Chorley; — Gloucester ;— 
West Hampstead; — York: — Wal- 


worth ;—Southwark ;—and, Lynton; to 
lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Return presented, — relative thereto 
Address 23rd February; Sir Seymour 
]; to lie upon the Table. 


kine . 
AINS] 5 


EAST INDIA (INCOME 
EXPENDITURE). 

Return presented, — relative thereto 
.Address 23rd February: Sir Henry 
Fowler] to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. (No. 80.) 


AND 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
; SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Report, No. 497 
(by Command); to lie upon the Table. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877 (CAMBRIDGE). 

Copy presented,—of Statutes made by 
the Governing Body of Trinity College of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on 22nd 
October 1898, altering and amending 
certain Statutes of the College (by Act) ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 81.) 
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Bill. 
LONDON LOCAL GOVERNMENT (RATES). 
Return ordered, 
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“Of the total amount of rates in the £ 
raised in the several Parishes in Schedules (A) 
and (B) to the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855, as amended by subsequent Acts, in the 
following form :—/ ifr. Bartley.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have passed a Bill, inti- 
tuled, “‘ An Act to Amend the Solicitors 
Acts.” — [Solicitors Bill [ Lords. ] 


And, also a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to 
amend the Law relating to the Court of 
Chancery of the County Palatine of 
Durham.” [Palatine Court of Durham 
Bill [ Lords. ] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

(REPORTS OF MONEY COMMITTEES.) 

Ordered, That the Proceedings on the 
teports of the Committees of Supply and 
Ways and Means, and other Committees 
authorising the expenditure of Public 
Money, may be entered upon at any 
hour, though opposed, and shall not be 
interrupted under the provisions of any 
Standing Order regulating the Sittings 
of the House except of Standing Order 
No. 5.—( Mr. Balfour.) 


LEEDS CORPORATION BILL. 

On the Motion that it be an Instrue- 
tion to the Committee to leave out Sec- 
tions 30, 31, 32, 33 and 34, Part VIL. 
of the Leeds Corporation Bill. 


*Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants,  Basing- 
stoke): I have, Sir, an Instruction down 
upon the Paper to leave out various 
sections of this Bill, but I am given 
to understand that an agreement has 
been come to by all the parties, to 
continue consideration of the Instruction 
till a Jater date. 


*Mr. SPEAKER : What the honour- 
able Member means is that he wishes 
his Instruction to go over. 


Yes. 


Mr. JEFFREYS: 
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Mr. GALLOWAY (Manchester, S.W.): 
There are various Instructions down by 
my honourable Friend the Member for 
Basingstoke and others dealing with 
various Bills which are all of the same 
character, and I can quite understand 
that it is necessary that one decision 
should be come to upon all the Bills, 
and that we should not have several 
discussions upon the same subject. 
These Bills were put down for to-day 
by agreement with the parties con- 
verned, and we all understood that the 
Bills should be taken to-day. I am 
given to understand that the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the President of the 
1.ocal Government Board is not pre- 
pared to take them to-day, and asks 
that they shall stand over for a fort- 
night in order that the Local Govern- 
ment Board may make some proposal 
with regard to these Instructions. The 
Local Government Board themselves 
say that they will not be ready to 
wake these proposals until the 16th 
March. This is a very inconvenient 
course to adopt if the Bills were once 
put off for a fortnight. I am personally 
interested in No. 5, the Manchester 
Corporation Bill, and I would ask the 
right honourable Gentleman if he could 
not manage to take that Bill at some 
earlier date, say the end of next week, 
and if necessary I would move that 
instead of the Bills being put off till 
the 16th March they should be put off 
till the 10th. 


Leens Corporation 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
Before the right honourable Gentleman 
replies I should like to put a further 
question to him. I quite concur in 
the suggestion of my honourable Friend 
as to the postponement, because it is 
obvious that the considerations which 
arise upon these Instructions cannot be 
fairly dealt with until the House is 
in possession of the new Order to be 
issued by the Local Government Board, 
dealing with cowsheds and so on. I 
can quite understand that that Order 
will very likely alter the character of 
the discussion on these Instructions, and 
I will, therefore, ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
he can state to the House at about 
what time the House will be in posses- 
sion of this Order, and whether the 
Order will be intended to deal with all 
the rather complicated and wide ques- 
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tions involved in this matter—whether 
it will regulate the special points aris- 
ing from this application, of which the 
right honourable Gentleman is well 
aware, or whether the Order will cover 
the more general ground to the extent 
of the definition of the word “ tuber- 
culosis,’ which is included in the Act 
of 1878. My only object in asking this 
question is in erder that the House may 
be in possession of information which 
will enable it to properly deal with the 
consideration of these Bills. 


Tue PRESIDENT or ane LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Cuaptary, 
Lincolnshire,. Sleaford): The point 
asked is as to the intention and objects 
of the Local Government Board with 
reference to this matter. What has 
happened, so far as I am concerned, is 
this. I have endeavoured, so far as 
I can, to collect the general feeling 
and opinions of the Members of this 
House who are interested in this Ques- 
tion, and I have endeavoured to ascer- 
tain what date would be for the general 
convenience of the discussion on these 
instructions, and I had formed the 
opinion, from a communication which 
was made to me, that the 16th March 
would be for the general convenience, 
and, subject to that, I expressed my 
entire willingness to adopt that date, so 
far as the Local Government, Board is 
concerned. If my honourable Friend 
behind me still adheres to that date 
I shall be bound to support it. With 
regard to the suggestion of the honour- 
able Gentleman, the Member for 
Northamptonshire I am afraid it will 
be impossible to give him a general 
description of the new Order, and of 
the proposed Regulations which will be 
drawn up. I may say this, that I hope, 
and believe, that they will very shortly 
be published. I cannot give the exact 
date without notice, but I am under the 
impression that they are at the printers 
at the present moment, and I have no 
doubt that if the discussion is put off 
until the date named—that is the 16th 
March—*that they will be in the hands 
of honourable Members. 


Mr. GALLOWAY: Cannot we have 
them before the discussion comes on? 


THe PRESIDENT or 
GOVERNMENT BOAKD: 


tHe’ LOCAL 
They are 
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very voluminous. There are over 100 
authorities to be dealt with, and I doubt 
whether they will be ready much before. 


Mr. GALLOWAY: Will the right 
honourable Gentleman agree to that 
date being put off if they are not ready 
by that date! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: It will be 
much more for the general convenience 
of the House if the date is adhered to. 


*Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid.): 

The House has already passed the Second 
Reading of the Bill to which this Instruc- 
tion relates; and the Bill will have its 
precedence, in the usual way, for being 
taken in Committee. The mere presence 
on the Notice Paper of an Instruction to 
be Moved does not delay the consideration 
of the Bill by the Committee. If, there- 
fore, a Member in charge of an Instruc- 
tion asks it to be postponed for 14 days, 
or even for an indetinite period, the pro- 
moters of the Bill are not prejudiced by 
the delay. The Member in charge of the 
Instruction continues at his own peril, 
and will have himself to blame if the 
Bill should pass through Committee be- 
fore the House has come to any Resolu- 
tion on the Instruction. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
The honourable Gentleman who has 
just sat down has a very con- 
siderable knowledge with regard to pri- 
vate business, and he has opened up 
a new vista altogether. He has sug- 
gested that it is possible that this Bill 
may be hurried on before the Instruc- 
tion can be considered by the House. 
I can scarcely think that the honour- 
able Gentleman is serious in that pro- 
position, but I should like the assur- 
ance that nothing of the kind will be 
done. I presume that there is abso- 
lutely no chance of anything of that 
sort being done, and if there is it seems 
to me that the House will have to 
take steps to prevent it. If that sug- 
gestion had emanated from any Mem- 
ber not fully acquainted with Private 
Bill procedure I should have taken no 
notice of it, but as the honourable Gen- 
tleman occupies such a prominent posi- 
tion as regards particular knowledge of 
Private Bill procedure, I should be very 
glad to have an assurance that the Bills 
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will not be rushed through Committee 
as has been suggested. 


*Mr. SPEAKER : It will be, perhaps, 
some satisfaction to the right honour- 
able Gentleman to know that I am in- 
formed by my Counsel, who is present, 
that any such course is practically im- 
possible. 


Mr. J. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : I quite agree with the hon- 
ourable Member below me in his desire 
that we should be in possession of the 
Order of the Local Government Board 
before we discuss these Bills, and I 
trust that the right honourable Gen- 
tleman will endeavour to let us have 
it before the date mentioned. I ven- 
ture to suggest that it would be greatly 
for the convenience of the House that 
a definite date should be arrived at 
for the consideration of these Bills, and 
that they should not be put off from 
time to time. If the date mentioned 
—the 16th March—can be generally 
accepted, then I think that the 
Bills ought to be discussed on that 
date. These Bills, and the Instructions, 
involve a very serious question to the 
country, and the House ought to know 
exactly when the matter is coming on, 
and if a date is put down for their 
discussion then that date ought to be 
rigidly adhered to. 





Mr. GALLOWAY: I ask leave of the 
House to withdraw my Motion as to 
the alteration of the date. Might I say, 
however, that my whole intention was 
that the date should be a fixed one. 


> 


QUESTIONS. 
HONG KONG DOCK. 

Sirk C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether, when 
Her Majesty’s ship “ Victorious” was 
sent to the China station, it was the 
belief of the Admiralty that she could 
be docked at Hong Kong: whether this 
has been found to be too dangerous ; 
what progress is being made in the exe- 
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cution of the plan for the addition to 
the Hong Kong Naval yard ; and whether 
the arrangements with the Hong Kong 
Dock Company for the construction of a 
larger dock have fallen through! 


Surve fOVvs 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): There is no question 
as to the capacity of the Hong Kong 
Dock. It is quite capable of receiving 
the “ Victorious,” though the margin is 
small. Later experience gained in dock- 
ing heavy vessels very little inferior in 
size to the “ Victorious” has caused the 
Hong Kong officers to report that, in 
ecnsequence of the existence of a current 
across the entrance to the dock at the 
very moment of high-water, when it is 
necessary to dock large ships, a certain 
amount of risk would be involved on 
account of the difficulty of managing 
the ship with sufficient nicety in passing 
her in. As there are docks in Japan 
which will take the “ Victorious,” it is 
not considered desirable to run any such 


risk. Sharps Buildings and the North 
Barracks have been acquired, thus 
doubling the size of the yard. The 


utilisation of the buildings thus obtained, 
as shops, storehouses, &c., is proceeding 
under the direction of the Commodore, 
and the arrangements made with the 
Colonial Government for the widening 
of Murray Road are being carried out. 
No arrangement has been concluded with 
the Dock Company for the construction 
of a larger dock. The Admiralty have 
now under consideration a proposal 
to construct a dock of their own, as 
part of the Dockyard Extension provided 
for in the Naval Works Acts. 


DEVONPORT ROYAL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE. 

Mr. SHARPE (Kensington, N.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
if he will have the recreation ground 
attached to the Royal Engineering Col- 
lege at Devonport put in such condition 
that the 200 students may have the en- 
joyment of it, which at present is so rough 
and covered with stones as to be a 


source of danger to those playing on it? 
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of Tene 8. 


LOLG 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: The recreation ground has only 
recently been made. Provision will be 
made in the Estimates for the necessary 
work to complete it. 


SWINE FEVER REGULATIONS IN 
LANCASHIRE. 

Carrain DONELAN (Cork, E.): On 
behalf of the honourable Member for 
South Monaghan, I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture whether 
he is aware that rules exist in the county 
of Lancashire and parts of Wales pvre- 
venting Irish reared swine from being 
kept by the people of districts mentioned 
for fattening; whether he is aware that 
the Irish Veterinary Department have 
promised that no pigs suffering from 
disease will be allowed to be shipped 
from Irish ports; and if he will en- 
deavour to get the County Council of 
Lancashire, and parts of Wales referred 
to, to relax rules mentioned, which cause 
great loss to the rearers of pigs in 


Treland? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lona, 
Liverpool, West Derby): The regulation 
made by the Lancashire County Council 
prohibiting the introduction of swine 
into the county from Ireland, except for 
slaughter, was revoked as from the Ist 
ult., but I believe that similar regulations 
are still in force in some of the Welsh 
counties. Doubtless the Irish authori- 
ties do all that they can to prevent the 
exportation of diseased animals, but 
there is still a danger of the introduction 
of disease by that means, and I am not 
surprised that the local authorities con- 
cerned should desire to protect their 
districts from it. The matter is one 
entirely within their own discretion, and 
I cannot undertake to do more than 
bring under their notice any representa 
tions I may receive on the subject. 


SURVEYORS OF TAXES. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE (Sus- 
sex, Horsham): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury if his attention has 
been drawn to the alleged existence of 
excessive and continuous overwork on the 





part of. the Surveyors of Taxes, arising 
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from the large increase in the number of 
assessments and of taxable property, the 
numerous changes of late years in fiscal 
legislation and other causes, and intensi- 
fied by the quinquennial valuation made 
this year; and, if he is taking any, and 
what, steps to remedy this condition of 
things, and to ensure that the revenue of 
the country is not being prejudiced by 
the amount of responsible work now 
thrown upon the Surveyors of Taxes, and 
which they are not able to cope with! 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tHE TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hanpvry, 
Preston): My attention has been drawn 
to the existence of overwork on the part 
of the Surveyors of Taxes, and in No- 
vember last the Treasury sanctioned the 
creation of between 20 and 25 new Tax 


Districts. Steps have already been 
taken, by the appointment of additional 


Assistant Surveyors (who are now em- 
ployed in rendering assistance) with a 
view to the creation of the new districts 
ag soon as the necessary arrangements 
can be made. It is hoped that this mav 
remove any undue pressure in the ordi- 
ary work, which the Board are natu- 
rally anxious to avoid, and the maiter 
shall be carefully watched. As regards 
the quinquennial valuation, it is, of 
course, impossible permanently to in- 
crease the staff of surveyors in order to 
meet work which is temporary. The 
surveyors are supplied with extra clerical 
assistance, and, in the more pressing 
cases, with aid from the head office. I 
think, however, that it should be con- 
sidered whether, before the next quin- 
quennial assessment, some better means 
of meeting the pressure at these par- 
ticular times cannot be devised. 


MILITARY COMMANDS IN INDIA. 

COLONEL WYNDHAM MURRAY 
(Bath): I bee to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War 


Whether it is the case that when 
the number of Lieutenant-Generals (Cav- 
alry and Infantry) was fixed at 13 there 
were only two Lieutenant-Generals’ Com- 
mands in India (exclusive of the Com- 
inander-in-Chief), but that now, since the 
new organisation of the Indian Army, 
there are four such commands (exclusive 
of the Commander-in-Chief); whether 
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some vacant Lieutenant-Generals’ Com- 
mands have lately been given to Major- 
Generals ; and whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, it is proposed to increase the 
establishment of Lieutenant-Generals by 
two? 


Supe rannuation, 


Tuz FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tus WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powein 
Wiurams, Birmingham, 8.): Perhaps I 
may be allowed to answer, in the absence 
of my honourable Friend. The answer 
to the first paragraph of my honourable 
and gallant Friend’s question is in the 
affirmative. Three commands as Lieu- 
tenant-General have lately been given to 
Major-Generals, not because of insuffi- 
ciency in the establishment of Lieute- 
nant-Generals, but because the officers in 
question were considered to be, under all 
the circumstances, suitable for 
those commands. It is not proposed to 
increase the establishment of Lieutenant- 
Generals. 


most 


MUZZLING ORDER IN MIDDLESEX 


Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, eee 
row): I bee to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether any 
(and, if any, how many) cases of rabies: 
have occurred within the county of 
Middlesex within the-last six months ; 
and whether, considering that the order 
relating to the muzzling of dogs had been 
rescinded in other counties adjoining, he 
can see his way to rescind it in the 
county of Middlesex ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or rugs BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: No case of rabies is 
known to have occurred in Middlesex 
during the past six months, but, for the 
reasons which I have on several occasions 
explained, I do not consider that the 
Muzzling Order at present in force in 
that county and the rest of the Metro- 
politan Police District could as yet be 
safely withdrawn. 


CIVIL SERVICE. SUPERANNUATION. 
Mr. A. H. A. MORTON (Deptford) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether the Board of Customs have 
issued, for the information of their staff, 
copies of the reply of the Lords of the 
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Treasury to the memorial from the Civil 
Servants in reference to superannuation ; 
and whether, as the staffs of the Inland 
Revenue and the Post Office are large 
and widely scattered, arrangements can 
be made to issue the reply with the 
General Orders of the Board of Inland 
Revenue and the Post Office Circular? 


Cavalry 


Mr. HANBURY: Copies of the Trea- 
sury Letter of the 16th of January were 
circulated by the Board of Customs to 
their staff by a General Order dated the 
28th of January 1899; and similar steps 
will be taken by the Post Office and the 
Inland Revenue Department. 


DUTIES OF BRITISH CONSULS. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banffshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he will grant 
a return showing the increase within the 
last 10 years of the work which British 
Consuls are called upon to perform, and 
contrasting their duties and salaries with 
those of the Consular officers of other 
countries ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Joun 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): This re- 
turn, so far as it relates to our own Con- 
suls, could not be prepared without very 
great labour, and we have no information 
as to the Consular officers of other coun- 
tries which would enable us to make a 
real comparison of their relative duties 
and salaries with those of our own Con- 
sular officers. 


Sir W. WEDDERBURN: Could not 
some inquiries be made! 


[No Reply. ] 


COMPULSORY SICK CLUBS. 
Mr. H. S. SAMUEL (Tower Ham- 


fets, Limehouse): I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Department 
if he is now prepared to lay upon the 
Table of the House the Report of the 
departmental inquiry on the question of 
compulsory sick clubs? 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Jesse Coituixes, Bordesley): The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
has not yet received the Report of the 
Committee to which the honourable Mem- 
ber refers; but the Report is in the 
printers’ hands, and it will not be long 
before it is submitted to him. 


BRITISH ARMY. 

Sir C. DILKE: I beg to = ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
what was the strength of the Regular 
Army, Army Reserve, and Militia to- 
gether, on the Ist day of January 1889, 
as compared with the numbers on the 
Ist day of January 1895! 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The 
numbers of the effective non-commis- 
sioned officers and men on the dates 
mentioned are as follows:—Ist January 


1895, Regular Army, 213,555; Army 
Reserve, 82,804; Militia, 112,541; 
total, 408,900. Ist January 1899, 


Regular Army, 222,373; Army Reserve, 
78,798 ; Militia, 107,753 ; total, 408,924. 


CAVALRY ENLISTMENTS. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanark, S.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether a Scotsman wishing to join 
a Scottish Cavalry Regiment can enlist 
especially for che Royal Scots Greys, or 
can only enlist for the corps of 
Dragoons, on the chance of being 
allowed to complete his service in the 
Royal Scots Greys? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Cavalry 
recruits are informed on enlistment 
that they are liable to be posted 
to other regiments of the same corps, 
but that every effort will be made to 
meet their desire for service in a par- 
ticular regiment. The Scots Greys come 
under this rule. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, N.): May I 
ask whether a new arrangement has not 
been made by which soldiers can enlist 
in particular cavalry regiments? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Soldiers 


do enlist in particular cavalry regiments, 
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Air Space in Common 


and they remain in those regiments sub- 
ject to the convenience of the service. 


DECORATIONS FOR THE 
TROOPS. 

GENERAL RUSSELL (Cheltenham): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether it is the intention of 
the Government to confer any decoration 
on the Egyptian troops who took part in 
the Atbara-Omdurman operations, as 
was done with respect to the campaign 


of 1882-5? 


EGYPTIAN 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The an- 
swer that I have to give to my honour- 
able and gallant Friend is in the affirma- 
tive. 


WAIMA. 

Mr. BRODIE HOARE (Hampstead) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
can state the date on which the com- 
munication was addressed to the French 
Government on the subject of compensa- 
tion for the families of British officers 
killed by French troops at Waima, 
referred to by Mr. Curzon in reply to a 
(Qjuestion on 21st July last ; whether any 
reply has been received; and whether, 
if no reply has been received, Her 
Majesty's Government contemplate 
making such representations to the 
Government of the French Republic as 
may be required in order to obtain a 
settlement of the claims in question? 


Mr. BRODRICK: A communication 
was addressed to the French Government 
on 14th July 1898. No reply has yet 
been received. It is proposed to deal 
with the claims in question in connection 
with others arising out of affairs in West 
Africa now under consideration. 


‘tr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): Is my right honourable 
Friend aware that that answer has been 
steadily given for the last three years? 


[No Reply.] 


{2 Marcu 1899} 
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DEANSGATE (MANCHESTER) RAILWAY 
FATALITY. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
drawn to a serious accident at the Great 
Northern Railway Company’s goods 
station, Deansgate, Manchester, on 
Thursday last, by which Charles Kelly, 
porter, of Manor Street, Ashton Old 
Road, and Samuel Carter, of Mansfield 
Street, Oldham Road, Manchester, were 
caught by a rope in connection with a 
hydraulic capstan, and were seriously 
injured, and admitted to the Manchester 
Intirmary as in-patients; whether his 
attention has been drawn to the death 
of J. Cavanagh, at the end of December 
last, at the capstan situated in the goods 
yard of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Company, Oldham Road, Man- 
chester, and to various other accidents 
which have occurred at the same place 
in the last few years, and would he send 
down a competent inspector to report 
on these capstans, and see if he could not 
suggest some improvements by apply- 
ing treadles, so as to stop the revolution 
of the capstans, or otherwise, so as to 
diminish the losses of life and limbs 
which have unfortunately occurred at 
these two yards; and would he ascertain 
how many accidents, and their nature, 
have occurred during the last five years 
at the capstans at the two places indi- 
cated above ? 


THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnie, Croydon) : 
The Board of Trade are in communica- 
tion with the companies on this subject. 
It appears that the Great Northern Rail- 
way goods station was only opened last 
July, and that the machinery is of the 
most modern pattern and already pro- 
vided with a treadle. I shall be happy 
to furnish the honourable Member with 
the result of the communications and 
also the number of accidents at the two 
places indicated. 


Lodying Houses. 


AIR SPACE IN COMMON LODGING 
HOUSES. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
brough): On behalf of the _hon- 
ourable Member for Battersea I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he can state the 
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amount of cubic space insisted upon by 
the Local Government Board for each 
adult person living in registered common 
lodging houses; whether he is aware 
that the lascar seamen employed on the 
P. and O. steamship “ Caledonia,” now 
lying in the Victoria and Albert Dock, 
have less than 70 cubic feet of space per 
person alloted to them; whether this 
dock is under the supervision of the 
Sanitary Authority for the Port of Lon- 
don; and whether the Local Government 
Board have control over the Port Sani- 


alan 2 
Lascar Accommodation on 


tary Authority; and, if so, whether the 
President of the Local Government 


Board will give instructions for the Port 
Sanitary Inspector to inspect the fore- 
castles of all P. and O. steamships, and 
insist upon the lascar crews having pro- 
per accommodation provided for them? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tne LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Cuapuiy, 
Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The amount of 
cubic space which should be required for 
each person in a registered common 
lodging house is a matter to be deter- 
mined by the local authority, and is not 
subject to the approval of the” Local 
Government Board. I am informed that 
the cubic space allotted to lascar sea- 
men on board the “Caledonia” is 70 
cubic feet or upwards. The dock appears 
to be within the district of the Sanitary 


Authority for the Port of London. T 
have communicated with the officers of 
the Port Sanitary Authority, and I 


understand that the amount of accommo- 
dation to be provided for lascar seamen 
is considered to be prescribed by an East 
Indian Act, and that if the allotted space 
is less than that prescribed by law pro- 
ceeaings are taken by summons under 


jhe Public Health Act. 


LASCAR ACCOMMODATION ON 
P. AND O. STEAMERS. 

Mr. M'GHEE (Louth, 8.): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he can state the number of lascars 
employed as sailors, firemen, coal- 
trimmers, boys, and assistant cooks on 
board the P. and Q. steamship “ Suma- 
tra,” which is due to leave London 


on 3rd March 1899; whether he 
can state how many cubic feet of 


provided for each  lascar 
forecastles set apart for 


space is 
in the 
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their use; whether the said vessel is a 
British registered vessel], registered in 
the United Kingdom; and whether the 
lascar crew cf the said vessel have 
allotted to them the cubie accommoda- 
tion as provided by the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 18947 


The following Questions on the same 
subject also appeared on the Paper— 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: To ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
if he can state the number of lascars 
employed as sailors, firemen, coal-trim- 
mers, boys, and assistant cooks on board 
the Peninsular and Oriental steamship 
* Arcadia,” which is due to leave London 
on the 9th March; whether he can state 
how many cubic feet of space is provided 
for each lascar in the forecastles set 
apart for their use; whether the said 
vessel is a British registered vessel 
registered in a port in the United King- 
dom ; and whether the lascar crew of the 
vessel have allotted to them the cubic 
accommodation as provided by the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894? 


Mr. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.): 
To ask the President of the Board ci 
Trade if he can state the number of las- 
cars employed as sailors, firemen, coal- 
trimmers, boys, and assistant cooks cn 
board of the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamship “ Caledonia,” which is due to 
leave London on 2nd March 189); 
whether he can state how many cubic 
feet of space is provided for each lascar 
in the forecastles set apart for their ac- 
commodation; and whether the said 
vessel is a British ship registered in the 
United Kingdom; and whether the las- 
car crew of this vessel have allotted to 
them the cubic accommodation as pro- 
vided by the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tus BOARD or 
TRADE: With the permission of the 
House I will reply to all the Questions 
at once. The P. and O. steamers 
‘Sumatra,’ “Arcadia,” and “ Cale- 
donia” are British registered vessels. 
The “Sumatra” is to carry 65, the 
“ Arcadia” 132, and the “ Caledonia” 
157 lascars in the capacities mentioned 
in the Questions. The space allotted to 
each lascar on the “ Sumatra” is rather 
over 71 cubic feet, on the “ Arcadia” 
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70.6 cubic feet, and on the “ Caledonia ” 
79 cubic feet. There is thus, in the first 
two cases, rather less, and in the third, 
somewhat more, space than is required 
under the~Imperial Act. It will, per- 
haps, be for the convenience of the 
House that I should take this oppor- 
tunity of explaining the position of the 
law as regards crew space. Under sec- 
tion 210 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, each seaman or apprentice is to 
have appropriated for his usé a space of 
not less than 72 cubic feet and of not 
less than 12 superficial feet. For each 
contravention of this requirement the 
owner of the ship is liable to a fine not 
exceeding £20. If this were the only 
section operating the law would be clear, 
but it is not. Under the Indian Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts, only six superficial 
and 36 cubic feet are required. Under 
section 125 of the English Act of 1894, 
the master or owner of any ship may 
enter into an agreement with lascars, 
and the unrepealed provisions of an old 
Act of the 4th Year of King George 
IV., specially empowering the Indian 
Government to make regulations with 
respect to the accommodation of lascars, 
are safeguarded. The effect of these 
various enactments is, that it is by no 
means clear whether the direct obliga- 
tion in respect to crew space of the Eng- 
lish Act or the Indian Acts obtains in 
regard to lasears The exact effect of 
these provisions has been referred for 
the advice of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and the Board of Trade are in 
communication with the Indian Govern- 
iment through the India Office with re- 
gard to the provisions of their law. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Arising 
out of that answer, I should like 
to ask the right honourable Gentleman 
whether, in the case of a vessel not pro- 
viding the crew with the necessary ac- 
commodation in accordance with the law, 
the Board of Trade will disallow any 
deductions from tonnage. Was not that 
done in the case of the “ Australia,” 
when she did not comply with the 
section ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tne BOARD or 
TRADE: The honourable Member is 
complicating the whole Question. I have 
endeavoured to show that the law is by 
no means clear, and that there is a cer- 


{2 Marcu 1899} 
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tain section of an old Act of George IV. 
which has not been repealed, and which 
enables captains of British ships, even 
sailing from British ports, to make 
arrangements with lascars in accordance 
with the regulations of the Indian Govern- 
ment. It is this obscurity which pre- 
vents the Board of Trade from taking 
up any position definitely at the present 
moment; but they recognise their obli- 
gation to proceed, in accordance with tie 
law, whatever may be the ship or the 
company concerned. In order to obtain 
the best advice they can with regard to 
the law, the matter has been referred to 
the Law Officers of the Crown. 


Medical Service. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Is the 
right honourable Gentleman not aware 
that in June 1895 the Board of Trade 
issued a circular dealing with the crew 
space, and that in it they ordered their 
officers—— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member must either accept 
the answer, or give notice of an addi- 
tional Question in the usual way. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Then I 
will put further Questions on this on 
Monday. 


VOLUNTEER MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 
W.) I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether his attention has 
been called to the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the medica] service of the 
Volunteers, more particularly to the 
anomalous position of the brigade-bearer 
companies; and whether it is proposed 
to so organise the Volunteer medical ser- 
vice as to assimilate it to the regular 
medical service of the Army, both as re- 
gards rank to the medicat officers and the 
organisation of the Volunteer Medical 
Staff Corps and the brigade-bearer com- 
panies, and thereby render it effective as 
one of the departments of the Volunteer 
force ? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: An in- 
creased establishment has been given to 
all companies of the Volunteer Medical 
Staff Corps, in order to complete the 
personnel for transport sections. An_ 
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Johnstown (Ailkenny) 


allowance will also be given to them to 
enable them to practise transport duties. 
There is no intention to make an altera- 
tion in the rank of Volunteer medical 
officers. The question of the reorganisa- 
tion of the Volunteer infantry brigade- 
bearer companies is under consideration. 


TRANSVAAL TROUBLES. , 

Mr. DUNCOMBE (Cumberland, Egre- 
mont): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the 
policeman Jones, in the employ of the 
Transvaal Republic, who has just been 
put upon his trial for the unprovoked 
murder of a British subject has been 
acquitted ; and whether any steps can be 
taken to provide some measure of 
security for the lives of British subjects 
in the Transvaal ? 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Before an 
answer is given, I wish to ask whether 
_this Question is in order. It speaks of 
“an unprovoked murder ” of an English- 
man in the Transvaal. Is an honourable 
Member entitled to prejudge a case in 
that way? 


Mr. SPEAKER: I must say that it is 
a rather irregular expression to use in a 
(Juestion. 


Mr. DUNCOMBE: Then I withdraw 
the word “ unprovoked.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord G. Hamittoy, Middlesex, 
Ealing): Perhaps I may be allowed to 
answer in the absence of the Colonial 
Secretary? My right honourable Friend 
has received no information as yet, but 
no doubt the telegram in the newspapers 
correctly states the fact. The Colonial 
Secretary cannot express any opinion on 
the merits of the case until he is in pos- 
session of the full report of the trial, 
and he is not in a position to say whether 
any action is called for on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


Mr. DUNCOMBE: Can the noble 
Lord say whether the Colonial Secretary 
will give this matter careful considera- 
tion? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I think my honourable Friend 
may safely assume that he will. 


{ COMMONS} 
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JOHNSTOWN (KILKENNY) CVISPENSARY 
DISTRICT. 

Mr. McDERMOTT (Kilkenny, N.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the action 
of the Local Government Board in dis- 
solving, by sealed Order, the dispensary 
district of Johnstown, county Kilkenny, 
and in amalgamating it with the dis- 
tricts of Urlingford and Ballen ; whether 
he is aware that there are nearly 3,000 
inhabitants in the Johnstown district, 
and that there are almost 60 dispensary 
districts in Ireland with smaller popu- 
lations, and 259 with smaller areas; 
whether, under the proposed change, no 
medical officer will be resident within 
the existing Johnstown dispensary dis- 
trict, imposing on the sick poor the 
necessity of travelling 14 miles by road 
to seek relief ; whether, in consideration 
of the welfare of the poor, it has been 
decided upon to establish medical clubs 
in the district of Johnstown, as was 
done before the Poor Law system was 
introduced there; and, whether he will 
consider the propriety of making no 
change before the district councils come 
into operation! 


Dispensary District. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to tne 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Geratp W. Batrovr, Leeds, W.): 
The sealed Order referred to in the 
first paragraph was issued with my 
approval. There are 2,227 inhabitants 
in the portion of the Johnstown dis- 
trict which has been added to Urling- 
ford dispensary district. There are not 
more than 20 dispensary districts with 
a smaller population than 2,227, but 
I cannot ascertain at such short notice 
the number with smaller areas than 
Johnstown dispensing district. Under 
the arrangement rendered necessary by 
the alteration in the boundary of the 
Union, the extreme distance which any 
sick person might have to travel to 
the dispensary will not be greater than 
that which such persons have hitherto 
had to travel under existing arrange- 
ments. I have no information relative 
to the fourth paragraph. The changes 


in boundaries, which the Board were 
compelled to make under section 68 
of the Act of last year, came into 
operation for the purpose of the first 
election, and the consequential altera- 
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tion in the dispensary districts cannot 
be postponed to a period beyond the 
appointed day. There is nothing, how- 
ever, to prevent the Board from re- 
casting the dispensary districts in any 
Unions if the alterations can be proved 
to be productive of inconvenience to 
the sick poor. 


RUSSIANS AT TALIENWAN. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether it is a fact that a 
large number of Chinese peasants have 
been killed by Russian soldiers near Ta- 
lienwan for refusing to pay taxes to Rus- 
sian collectors; by what right, inter- 
national or treaty, Russian officers exer- 
cise such powers in Chinese territory ; 
and whether the Chinese Government 
have protested against such action ; 
and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will support their protest? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The powers of the 
Russian authorities in the districts 
leased to them in China are detailed 
in an agreement between Russia and 
China, which is among the papers 
shortly to be laid before Parliament. 
The agreement contemplates the gov- 
ernment of the district being entrusted 
to Russian officials, dnd it is for the 
Chinese Government to take action if 
such powers are exceeded. I fear that 
as to the facts of this case I can add 
nothing to the information already 
given." 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
right honourable Gentleman has not 
paragraph of this 
Question, and I must ask him to reply 
to it. 


Mr. BRODRICK: I am not aware 
whether the Chinese Government have 
yet taken action with regard to these 
powers. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
should like to ask the right honourable 
Gentleman whether, if the Chinese Gov- 


ernment do make this protest, Her 
Majesty’s Government will support 
them ? 

[No Reply.] - 


VOL. LXVII. [Fourrn Ssrtzs.] 
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Vaccination. 
LONDON IRISH VOLUNTEERS. 
Mr. McCARTAN (Down, S8.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether he is aware that 
the officer commanding the London 
Irish Volunteers declared that he 
had no trust or confidence in Roman 
Catholics, and, considering that the 
regiment is one of the most loyal and 
efficient in the Volunteer Force, largely 
composed of Irishmen and Catholics, 
inquiry will be made into the matter, 
with the view of assuring the men in 
the regiment that the commanding 
officer, in making such declaration, had 
not the approval of the War Office 
authorities? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The 
question apparently refers to an un- 
happily worded letter written in Novem- 
ber, 1897, to a friend and brother officer 
by the officer commanding the London 
Irish Volunteers. The letter had refer- 
ence to an individual officer, and was 
marked distinctly “ private.” 


LARNE BURIAL ACCOMMODATION. 

Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the urgent necessity for burying 


ground at Larne, county Antrim; and 
whether he will suggest to the Local 


Government Board the desirability of 
making inquiry into the matter with the 
view of causing sufficient burial accom-. 
modation to be provided for the people 
of that district? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: An inquiry 
into this matter was held by the 
Engineering Inspector of the Local 
Government Board on Monday last. 


VACCINATION. 

Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.): I 
bee to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, in view of 
the objections felt by many medical men 
at having their patients visited by the 
public vaccinator, he will take into con- 
sideration the desirability of paying for 
vaccination by the family medical 
attendant ? 


258 
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Tus PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I have no in- 
formation to the effect that objections are 
felt by many medical men at having their 
patients visited by the public vaccinator. 
The duty of the public vaccinator to 
visit the home of an unvaccinated child 
does not arise until the child has attained 
the age of between four and five months, 
unless the parent requests him to visit 
the home at an earlier date. There is, 
therefore, ample opportunity for the 
private practitioner to perform the opera- 
tion if it is desired. The suggestion of 
the honourable Member was fully dis- 
cussed during the passage of the Bill last 
year, but was rejected by a majority of 
more than two to one, and I see no reason 
for altering that decision now. 


Bishop Designate 


CONVALESCENT DUTIES FOR 
TELEGRAPHISTS. 

Cotone, DALBIAC (Camberwell, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster- 
General, if he will state whether the 
arrangements made between the Post- 
master-General and the Treasury regard- 
ing the performance of duties at seaside 
towns by convalescent clerks of the 
Central Telegraph Office and _ the 
Metropolitan districts have been com- 
pleted; and, whether the Postmaster- 

General can make the terms public? 


Mr. HANBURY: In future the practice 
will be limited to the following cases : — 
(1) Those of officers who have broken 
down or are in danger of breaking down 
from overtime performed either com- 
pulsorily or in response to a call for 
volunteers. (2) Cases of actual or im- 
pending illness among such officers which 
can be certified as being due to causes 
specifically attributable to the nature of 
the officer's duties. The Treasury, have 
not found it practicable to sanction the 
continuance of the practice referred to 
by the honourable Member, because 
there is no sufficient reason for giving 
to Post Office servants privileges in 
excess of those already accorded to the 
whole of the Civil Service, except so far 
as the conditions of postal work may be 
abnormal, and expose Post Office 


servants to risks of illness from which 
the servants of other Departments are 
free. 
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BISHOP DESIGNATE OF MADRAS. 

Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether he is responsible for 
advising Her Majesty to appoint the 
Rev. Henry Whitehead to the Bishopric 
of Madras, which had been previously 
filled by an Evangelical ; whether he is 
aware that the Rev. Henry Whitehead 
was not only a member or the English 
Church Union, but is the Superior of the 
Oxford Mission at Calcutta, whose official 
anniversary sermon was preached vy the 
Bishop of Lincoln at St. Mary 
Magdalene’s on Epiphany Tide at a 
service announced in the parish magazine 
as High Mass, and at which banners, 
crucifixes, sacrificial vestments, multi- 
plied lights, incense, sacring bells, and 
elevation were included, and above all 
there were no communicants; whether 
he is aware that, at the college chapel 
presided over by Mr. Whitehead, accord- 
ing to the “ Tourists’ Church Guide” 
published by the English Church Union, 
vestments, altar lights, incense, and 
other illegalities are practised ; and 
whether this appointment may be taken 
as an indication of the ecclesiastical 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government ! 


Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I am responsibe for advising as 
to the appointment recently made to the 
Bishopric of Madras. I am aware that 
Mr. Whitehead Was of late held the 
official position of chaplain to the Bishop 
of Calcutta and Principal of the Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, and he has _ also 
voluntarily undertaken the work of 
Superior of the Oxford Mission in that 
city. As to the details of services held 
in this country in connection with the 


Oxford Mission, I have no information; , 


nor can I understand why the Bishop 
Designate, who has been working con- 
tinuously for the last 15 years in India, 
should be held responsible for them. The 
ritual practised in the Chapel of the 
Bishop’s College at Calcutta has been 
and is such asis approved by the Bishop 
for the time being. The honourable 
Member must be aware that the inter- 
pretation of the law on this subject is 
a matter of much difficulty; but I am 
in a position to state that the Bishop 
Designate regards it as a duty not to go 
beyond the limits laid down in the 
Prayer Book, and that he is prepared to 
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tender all due reverence and obedience 
to the Metropolitan. I may add that 
men of all phases of religious opinion 
speak in the highest terms of Mr. White- 
head’s ministrations in India, and agree 
that, by his intellectual attainments, 
dailv life, and devotion to duty, he has, 


wherever he has laboured, made 
Christianity a living and speaking 


reality. The honourable Gentleman asks 
me if, from this one appointment, a 
general indication may be obtained of 
the ecclesiastical policy of the Govern- 
ment. The honourable Gentleman must 
know that any generalisation from a 
solitary appointment must be invidious 
and misleading; but, if he is disposed 
to indulge in such conjectures, I think it 
would be more appropriate for him to 
take as his illustration the appointment 
of Dr. Welldon to the Bishopric of 
Calcutta, in which capacity, as Metro- 
politan of India, he is and will continue 
to be Mr. Whitehead’s ecclesiastical 
superior. 


READING VACCINATION OFFICER. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): I 
bee to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, with re- 
ference to a letter of the Local Govern- 
ment Board addressed Jast Decem- 
ber to one of the vaccination offi- 
cers of the Reading Board of Guardians, 
in which it is stated that it would be 
contrary to the Board’s practice to ad- 
vise an officer of a board of guardians 
without reference to the guardians in 
a matter in which the guardians have 
jurisdiction, whether the matter sub- 
mitted to the Local Government Board, 
and touched upon in their reply, was 
action by the vaccination officer in prose- 
cuting defaulters under the Vaccination 
Acts; whether vaccination officers are to 
understand from this letter that in inter- 
preting the instructions to vaccination 
officers in the Fourth Schedule to the 
General Vaccination Order of 18th Octo- 
ber 1898, in sub-section (d) of section 6 
of those instructions and elsewhere, that 
it is their duty in the first place to take 
the orders of the guardians as to prose- 
cuting or not prosecuting defaulters, or 
to abstain from prosecuting any defaulter 
if so ordered by the guardians ; whether, 
for several years before the Vaccination 
Act, 1898, the Local Government Board 
has left the boards of guardians free to 
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decide whether prosecutions were to be 
undertaken or not, and has repeatedly 
addressed to the boards copies of the 
Evesham letter urging the boards not to 
repeat prosecutions; and, whether he 
will forthwith send a circular to all vacci- 
nation officers that they are to act accord- 
ing to the instructions given in the Read- 
ing letter referred to in this Question, 
and with the admitted practice which 
the Local Government Board has now 
allowed for several years past! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: The honour- 
able Member is under a misapprehension 
as to the correspondence to which he 
alludes. No such letter as that referred 
to in the Question was written by the 
Local Government Board in December 
last. But in January, 1898, one of the 
vaccination officers of the Reading Union 
wrote to the Board asking for their ad- 
vice in the matter of vaccination, with- 
out specifying any particular point, and 
the reply to that letter was to the effect 
stated in the Question. As regards the 
second and fourth paragraphs, it will be 
obvious that the letter had no bearing 
on the instructions to vaccination officers 
in the Vaccination Order of 18th October 
i898, as it was written nearly nine 
months prior to the issue of the Order. 
As regards the third paragraph, under 
the regulations which were in force until 
the present year, it was the duty of the 
guardians to cause proceedings to be 
taken against persons in default under 
the Vaccination Acts, and for this pur- 
pose to give directions to the vaccination 
officer to institute and conduct the pro- 
ceedings. It was the practice of the 
board to point out to the guardians that 
it was their duty to give directions to 
the vaccination officer accordingly. It 
was decided in the case of Bramble v. 
Lowe that, notwithstanding the regula- 
tions then in force, the power of taking 
proceedings was vested in the vaccination 
officer under the Vaccination Acts with- 
out any directions from the guardians, 
which were held to be superfluous ; and, 
having regard to that decision and to the 
opinions given by the Law Officers of the 
Crown, the Board have not in their new 
Order imposed any duty either on the 
guardians or vaccination officer, as re- 
gards the institution and conduct of pro- 
ceedings. 


Mr. CHANNING: I shall put a fur- 
their Question on this matter. 
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Honourable 

SANITARY INSPECTORS. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Loca! 
Government Board if it is a fact that he 
has sanctioned the formation of a Sani- 
tary Inspectors Examination Board as a 
limited company; if one of the objects 
of the Board is stated to be to prescribe 
courses of study and technical training ; 
if local authorities and institutions pro- 
viding instruction for those who desire 
to become sanitary inspectors are to 
have any representation on the Board ; 
and, if so, how and to what extent ; and, 
if he will consent to lay a copy of the 
memorandum and articles of association, 
sanct'cned by him, upon the Table of 
this House? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: An associa- 
tion has been formed, with the concur- 
rence of the Local Government Board, 
for holding examinations of persons de- 
sirous of obtaining certificates of compe- 
tency for the office of Sanitary Inspector 
or Inspector of Nuisances. The associa- 
tion has been registered as a company 
with limited liability. One of the objects 
of the association is to prescribe such 
course of study and technical training as 
may be calculated to ensure the fitness 
of persons desirous of qualifying for the 
offices above mentioned. Several bodies, 
some of whom provide instruction for 
those who desire to become Sanitary 
Inspectors, will be represented on the 
Examination Board, and representatives 
may be elected by such additional bodies 
as may from time to time be approved 


by the Local Government Board. I have 
no objection to laying a copy of the 


Memorandum and Articles of Association 
upon the Table of the House if the 
honourable Member thinks fit to move 
for it. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE: Is it intended to 
give this association any representation 
on the educational authorities about to 
be formed? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: That will be 
a question for the authorities themselves 
to decide. 





{COMMONS } 





A. B. Morine. 


MORAY FIRTH. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN: I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether he is aware 
that complaints are rife of illegal traw!- 
ing and destruction of nets and lines in 
the Moray Firth; and whether, before 
taking steps to replace the fishery cruiser 
* Brenda,” which has unfortunately been 
wrecked, he will cause full inquiry to be 
made as to whether the “ Brenda” and 
‘“Norna” have been found in practice 
efficient for police work? 
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THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GraHaAM Murray, Buteshire): I am in- 
formed by the Fishery Board that there 
are complaints of trawling in the Moray 
Firth by foreign fishing vessels, and 
there have been some complaints of 
damage to Jines by these vessels. The 
only redress for this is in the law courts 
of the country to which the vessel belongs, 
as arranged by the North Sea Conven- 
tion. The “Brenda” has not 
wrecked. She has been got off the 
rocks, and is expected to arrive at Leith 
to-day, and it is hoped she will be ready 
to resume duty soon. The Fishery Board 
found, so far, fishery 
cruisers well adapted for the purpose for 
which they were intended, but it is pre- 
mature to affirm that their suitability 
has yet been thoroughly tested. 


been 


have cheir 


HONOURABLE A. B. MORINE. 

Mr. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): i 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he can state if the 
Honourable A. B. Morine, formerly a 
Minister of the Colony of Newfoundland, 
was dispensed from further service in his 
office by the Governor of the Colony on 
grounds appertaining to his conduct as 
a Minister? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (for The Secrerary of Stare for 
the Cotonies): Mr. Moraine was required 
by the Governor to resign office on the 
ground that he was the legal adviser of 
Mr. Reid, with whom the Colonial 


Government has entered into a railway 
contract. 








m 
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PARLIAMENT STREET IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr. McKENNA: I beg to ask the 
lirst Commissioner of Works whether, 
having regard to the great public interest 
in the proposed alterations and erections 
at the corner of Parliament Street, he 
will furnish, for the inspection of Mew- 
bers of Parliament and the public, a 
model showing precisely the form and 
position of the contemplated buildings, 
as well as their relation to the line of 
Parliament Street ? 


THe FIRST COMMISSIONER) or 
WORKS (Mr. Agers Dovetas, Kent, St. 
Augustine’s): To construct a model 


would cost more, and cause more delay, | 


than I think the honourable Gentleman 
himself would think justifiable. I have 
already undertaken to exhibit the plans 
and elevations of the proposed new build- 
ings, and with these I will exhibit a plan 
showing the future alignment cf White- 
iall from the Admiralty to Parliament 
Square. When honourable Members have 
these before them, I trust they will agree 
that they have all the information they 
will require. 


Mr. McKENNA: 


be shown ? 


Vhere will the plans 


Tre FIRST COMMISSIONER © or 


vp 
WORKS: In the Tea Room. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

Mr. PRICE (Norfolk, E.): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether 
there is available any list or statement 
showing the Indian railway extensions 
already sanctioned, with the localities, 
ageregate mileage, and estimated cost of 
such extensions; whether a statement 
can be made at an early date of such 
further railway projects as are likely to 
be included in the forecasts for the 
financial year, with an estimate of the 
capital outlay thereon; and whether 
lists and estimates can also be given of 
the chief projects in hand and under con- 
sideration for water storage and irriga- 
tion in the different presidencies ? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: At page &8 et seq. of the Ad- 
ministration Report for 1897-8, which 
has been laid before Parliament, will 
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be found a statement of the capital ex- 
penditure on the various railways to the 
3lst December, 1897, and at page 98 et 
seq. of the Financial Statement for 
1898-9 the proposed grants for extensions 
in subsequent years. It is probable that 
the financial statement, which will be 
made on the 20th March and which will 
be subsequently laid before Parliament, 
will include the programme of further 
railway projects and irrigation works on 
which money will be spent in the coming 
year. With regard to irrigation works, 
I may also refer the honourable Member 
to page 12 of the appendix to the ex- 
planatory memorandum presented by me 
last year. 


at Bradford. 


ANTI-VIVISECTION AT BRADFORD. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that at an anti-vivisection meeting held 
at Bradford on the 30th September last, 
Dr. Kerr, speaking against the proposed 
withdrawal of licences granted to vivi- 
sectors, said the effect of the proposed 
step would be to increase the number of 
illeral experiments on the bodies of 
living animals, and that such experi- 
ments were performed by many of his 
fellow doctors at Bradford, as it was 
necessary in the cause of science that 
such experiments should be made; 
whether he is aware that Dr. Kerr stated 
that Dr. Hines, of Horton Road, Brad- 
ford, was the only vivisector in Bradford 
who carried out experiments in vivi- 
section under the licence required by 
law, and that Dr. Hines, who was 
present, stated that he had performed 
hundreds of vivisections, and should con- 
tinue to do so; whether he is aware that 
the secretary of the Anti-Vivisection 
Society produced a list of licensed vivi- 
sectors, on which the name of Dr. Hines 
did not appear; and whether, in view 
of these facts, he intends to take any, 
and what, steps for the enforcement of 
the law against the practice of unlicensed 
vivisection ? 


Mr. COLLINGS: The 
of State for the Home, Department 
believes that at a somewhat excited 
meeting in Bradford on the date 
mentioned statements to the effect 


Secretary 
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suggested were made. His attention 
was drawn to the matter at the time, 
and he caused inquiry to be made, but 
could not elicit any clear statement of 
what was actually alleged, nor any evid- 
ence of illegal vivisection being per- 
formed by Dr. Hime—not Hines. There 
are, therefore, no steps which he can 
take in the matter. I may add that it 
should be remembered that perform’, 
upon an animal an experiment calculated 
to give pain without a licence is an 
ordinary criminal offence which any 
person may prosecute. 


VIVISECTION REGULATIONS. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
called to the interpretation put by the 
Government inspector of vivisection 
operations on the effect of the Act when 
he states, in his preface to the last 
Returns, that the certificates dispensing 
with the use of anzsthetics make it 
obligatory on the holder not to use 
them even should he desire to do so and 
when he himself believes that the experi- 
ment could be carried on under 
anzsthetics ; and whether he will take 
this interpretation of the Act by the 
Government inspector under his con- 
sideration ? 


Mr. COLLINGS: The 
of State for the Home Depart- 
ment thinks that the honourable 
Member has entirely misconceived the 
meaning of the statement to which he 
refers. Perhaps 1£ may explain the 
apparent difficulty. The Act lays down 
that experiments such as those in ques- 
tion can only be performed without 
anesthetics by a person holding a 
certain certificate. If the experiment is 
to be performed under, or partly under, 
anesthetics, the certificate required is 
quite different. The operator referred 
to possessed the former, but not the 
latter, certificate. Therefore, by using 
anesthetics, in his anxiety to avoid 
causing even the slightest pain to the 
animal, he cgmmitted a slight technical 
irregularity, which the inspector, in 
accordance with the usual practice, 
noticed in his annual Report. 


Secretary 
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Fog-Horn. L040 
NAVAL FUNERALS. 

Mr. S. SMITH: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
his attention has been drawn to the cere- 
monies used last week at the funeral of 
the late Rev. E. J. Vaughan, chaplain of 
the “St. Vincent” at Portsmouth; 
whether he is aware that the evening 
before the funeral vespers for the dead 
were sung, whilst throughout the night 
watches were kept beside the bier; and 
that on the day of the funeral, at eight 
in the morning, requiem mass was sung, 
whilst the usual funeral service was held 
in St. Michael’s Church at two in the 
afternoon; whether this service was 
attended by several naval chaplains, 
besides naval officers, and also by a 
large contingent of boys from the train- 
ing ship “St. Vincent” ; and whether it 
was with the sanction of the Admiralty 
authorities that these ceremonies were 
observed and the boys brought to attend 
them ? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: As this funeral took place 
from the private residence of the deceased 
chaplain, and not in a naval cemetery, 
the arrangements for the religious 
service and the selection of a church in 
which a portion of it should take place 
were in the hands of the widow of the 
deceased officer. The Nava] authorities 
took no part in arranging the religious 
part of the ceremony. Naval honours 
were paid, as they are always paid, ir- 
respective of the religious denomination 
of the deceased officer or seaman. 
Whether an Anglican, a Dissenter, or 
Roman Catholic is buried, the purely 
naval part of the ceremony is, and ought 
to be, the same. The honourable Member 
must surely know that in civil life too 
respect is often shown by attendance at 
a funeral service quite irrespective of 
religious differences. 


INCHKEITH FOG HORN. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy Burghs): 1 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the extreme annoyance caused 
to the inhabitants of Fife by the fog 
syren recently erected on Inchkeith; 
and whether he will take immediate 
steps to have it either removed or so 
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modified as not to interfere with the 
sleep of the inhabitants? 


THe PRESIDENT or tas BOARD or 
TRADE: I am informed by the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lighthouses that 
the Inchkeith fog syren was established 
by them at the urgent request of the 
shipping trade, and has already proved 
of great service. I have no power to 
order the removal of the syren, but the 
Commissioners will endeavour to miti- 
gate the annoyance complained of by di- 
recting the horn away from the shore 
whenever that can be done with safety to 
navigation. 


Mr. DALZIEL: In view of the fact 
that for 20 miles inland the inhabitants 
are unable to sleep, will the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman take steps to abate 
the annoyance with the least possible 
delay? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tus BOARD or 
TRADE: I cannot take upon myself the 
responsibility of recommending that the 
syren be made less noisy than is neces- 
sary for navigation purposes. 


FOYLE SHIPBUILDING YARD. 

Mr. MOORE (Londonderry): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he is aware that the Foyle Ship- 
building Yard at Londonderry, which was 
subjected to Government survey and duly 
certified, is now about to be re-opened 
for a local company under competent ex- 
pert management; and whether the 
claims of Londonderry will be recognised 
in the arrangements for Admiralty orders 
to such degree as may be justified by the 
circumstances of the fitness and compe- 
tency of the revived enterprise? 


Tne FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: No communication on the sub- 
ject has been made to the Admiralty. 
Due consideration will be given to any 
application for admission to the Admi- 
ralty list of the establishment in ques- 
tion. 


Caprars DONELAN: May I ask the 
right honourable Gentleman whether due 
consideration will also be given to the 
claim of the shipbuilding interests in 
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Cork Harbour to share in Admiralty 
work? 


Concession. 


Tue FIRST LORD or toe ADMI- 
RALTY: Consideration is always given 
to all yards capable of performing the 
work required; and after that it is a 
question of tender. 


BLOOD MONEY FOR BRITISH 
OFFICERS. 

CotonsEL KENYON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
shire, Newport): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether it is 
the fact that blood money on the autho- 
rised scale has been granted to British 
officers wounded on service while em- 
ployed in the Egyptian Army; and 
whether it is intended to extend similar 
treatment to those wounded in recent 
operations ; if not, could he explain the 
reason; and, if so, when will such pay- 
ments be commenced? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: This 
matter is the subject of correspondence 
now passing between the War Office and 
the Treasury. % 


CHINESE RAILWAY CONCESSION. 


Mr. LAMBERT (Devon, South Mol- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Russian Minister at Pekin has protested 
against the terms of the Niu-chang Rail- 
way Extension Loan, recently subscribed 
for in London; if so, upon what grounds 
was such protest made; and, whether 
the British Government intend that the 
Chinese Government shall regard the 
terms of the loan as a binding engage- 
ment? 


E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
beg at the same time to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Russian Minister at Pekin 
has protested against the control of the 
Chinese Northern Railway Extension 
Loan by British influence, against the 
appointment of an Englishman as chief 
engineer, and against the appointment 
of a qualified accountant; and what 
steps Her Majesty’s Government propose 


Sey 
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to take for the protection of British 
interests and British capital! 


Mr. BRODRICK: We understand that 
the Russian Minister at Pekin has pre- 
tested against certain terms of the Niu- 
chang Kailway Extension Loan on the 
grounds that the provisions of the agree- 
ment conflict with assurances given to 
Monsieur Pavloff by the Chinese Govern- 
ment in July last. Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment regard the loan as a binding 
engagement on the Chinese Governiient. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Were 
the points of the protest those named in 
my question ! 

Mr. BRODRICK: Substantially, they 
were. 


3rp BATTALION DEVON REGIMENT. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
disband the present 3rd Battalion, Devon 
Regiment, and add four companies to the 
present 4th Devon Regiment, and two 
to the Cornish Militia ; 
fact that the 3rd Devon Regiment is up 
to its numerical strength as regards men, 


whether it is a 


with but two recent vacancies among the 
officers ; and, whether either of the other 
two regiments have their full comple- 
ment of men? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS : All ac- 
tion with regard to the proposed reduc- 
tion of the Militia in the County of 
Devon has been suspended for the pre- 
sent. 


Mr. LAMBERT: 
be come to? 


When will a decision 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS : We have 
already come to a decision to suspend 
all action. 


Mr. LAMBERT: And when will you 
decide to suspend suspending action? 


{No Reply.| 


{ COMMONS} 
WARRANT OFFICERS’ GRIEVANCES. 
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Mr. JEFFREYS: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether a Committee was ap- 
pointed last year by the Secretary of 
State for War to inquire into certain 
grievances of Warrant Officers; and 
Whether that Committee has made a 
Report ; if so, will it be published? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS : This 
Report has been received; it involves 
many details, which are at the present 
time under the consideration of the Mili- 
tary authorities. 


Mr. JEFFREYS: 


port be received? 


When will the re- 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS : It has 
been received, but I cannot say precisely 
when a decision will be come to on it. 


BELLEVILLE BOILERS. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether he will state the ships 
of Her Majesty’s Navy which have re- 
ceived Belleville boilers, also the ships 
building or ordered which will receive 
them; whether these boilers have been 
nade in France by the Belleville Com- 
pany; and, if not, by whom are they 
made, and if any royalty or any charges 
ure paid to the Belleville Company for 
Belleville boilers made in England; 
and, whether the right to make Belle- 
ville boilers is in any way patented or 
protected in England? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMIR- 
ALTY: Belleville boilers have been or 
will be fitted in all battleships, commenc- 
ing with the Canopus class ; all first-class 
cruisers since and including the Power- 
ful and Terrible; all second-class 
cruisers following the Talbot class; and 
six sloops of the Mutine class. Only 
one set of Belleville boilers, that for the 
Sharpshooter, has been made by the 
Belleville Company for Her Majesty’s 
Navy; all others have been or are being 
made by machinery contractors in this 
country. Royalty is paid to the Belle- 
ville Company on all Belleville boilers 
so made. The right to make Belleville 
boilers is patented and protected in Eng- 


land. 
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INDIAN BUDGET. 
Sir W. WEDDERBURN : I beg to 
the Secretary of State for 
India whether, seeing that a large sur- 
plus is anticipated in the forthcoming 
Indian Budget, the provincial govern- 
ments will have returned to them the 
balances they had to surrender to the 
supreme Government under financial 
pressure in former years; will the Salt 
Tax be reduced to the rate current in 
1884-5; and, can some reduction in Im- 
port Duties imposed under the plea of 
financial pressure be granted? 


ask 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The Indian Financial State- 
ment will be made on the 20th of this 
mouth. The honourable Member must, 
I think, be aware that I cannot an- 
ticipate it, as I should do if I were to 
mswer his ‘Questions. 


ENNIS CATTLE FAIR. 
Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
[ beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 


, whether the police have orders to pre- 
vent the cattle fair being held in Ennis 
on 3rd March; and, if so, what are the 
grounds for such action on the part of 
the authorities? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The police 
have orders to take the names of ary 
persons exposing cattle in the streets 
st Ennis at the fair to be held on tie 
3rd inst. and to have them summoned. 
At last Quarter Sessions the County 
Court Judge decided that the holding 
of fairs in the streets was quite illegal, 
ind in the opinion of the local con- 
stebulary authorities the practice is a 
very serious inconvenience, as well as 
a source of danger, to the general public. 


TRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Mr. M‘GHiti: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, with reference to the circular 
sent to national school teachers in Ire- 
land, requiring children to purchase 
from the school teacher school books 
and stationery of every description used 
by them at school, and also requirie,s 
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the teachers to buy the same from the 
Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland, whether he is aware of the 
general and serious complaints as to 
the unfairness and inconvenience of the 
adoption of this rule; whether he is 
aware of the serious delay in attend- 
ing to the orders sent to the Commis- 
sioners; whether the teachers are 
obliged to remit cash with the orders, 
and frequently months, and in some 
cases even years, pass before delivery 
is made to the teachers; and, whether, 
considering the loss and inconvenience 
to the children and the detriment to 
over 1,000 small stationers and book- 
sellers throughout the country villages 
in Ireland, he will have inquiry made 
into the matter, with the view of throw- 
ing open for competition the supplying 
of these books and stationery in the 
same way as is done in England? 


School Teachers. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The regu- 
lation that all requisites for sale to 
pupils in national schools in Ireland 
should be purchased through the Office 
of National Education was made in the 
interests of the children attending these 
schools, in order to secure the best 
articles at the lowest prices for the 
children who, in Ireland, have to pur- 
chase their books and other requisites. 
The Commissioners are not aware that 
complaints of a general or serious 
character have been made on the sub- 
ject. The goods are paid for before 
being issued from the Education Office. 
In the case of some articles a. delay 
has occurred (but not to anvthing like 
the extent implied in the question) in 
supplying them, owing mainly to change 
of contractor, the result of contract 
being put up to public competition ; 
also, to some other difficulties which, I 
am informed, will be but of a temporary 
character. Every opportunity is given 
to publishers and traders, as well as 
to managers of schools, to submit, for 
sanction for use, any article (either 
books or stationery) with the view to 


have it supplied, if not inferior to 
similar articles at present on the 
National Board’s list. I am not in a 


position to speak as to the system pur- 
sued in England, but I believe there 
are considerable differences between the 
English and Irish systems that make 
any analogy of the kind drawn in the 
(duestion inapplicable. 
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BURNHAM SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
Mr. CHANNING: I beg te ask the 


Vice-President of the Coumittee of Coun- 
cil on Education whether he is aware 
that the Bishop of Oxford, on being ap- 
pealed to by the parishioners at Burn- 
ham, Bucks., has intimated that he dis- 
approves of non-comimunicants being pre- 
sent during the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, and has decided that the 
school children should not be taken to 
church for such services; and whether 
he will, either by a provision in the 
Code, or by Circular, direct the man- 
agers of such schools to discontinue the 
practice where hitherto adopted of 
taking the children to attend Children’s 
Eucharists as a substitute for the ordi- 
nary religious instruction ! 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. Gorsr, Cambridge University) : 
I have no reason to doubt the honourable 
Member’s account of the Bishop of 
Oxford’s decision. It is no part of the 
functions of the Committee of Council 
on Education to interfere with religious 
instruction given to the children of 
voluntary schools. 


Mr. CHANNING: I further ask 
whether persistence in a practice con- 
demned by the Bishop in a Church of 
England school would not be treated as 
provocative of trouble in the school? 


Sm J. GORST: That is a matter of 
opinion, upon which the Committee of 
Council on Education cannot possibly 
express an opinion. 


Mr. CHANNING : I shall put further 
Questions, and I beg further to ask 
the Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he has now 
received the report of the inquiry by the 
inspector into the alleged breach of the 
Conscience Clause at Burnham, Bucks. ; 
whether it appears from the inquiry that 
Ada Lane was taken to the church to 
attend the Communion Service on 2nd 
February, although her father had ob- 
jected ; whether this was a breach of the 
7th section of the Act of 1870; whether 
the schoolmaster alleged as an excuse 
that he was not aware that the father 
had objected ; and, whether verbal inti- 
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Grievance. 


child are recognised by the Department ; 
and, if so, whether he will make this 
clear in the Code, or otherwise! 


Sir J. GORST: I received the report 
last Saturday. It appeared from the in- 
quiry that, if the father had objected, 
his objection had not been communicated 
to the schoolmaster or the managers of 
the school. Thirty of the 36 children 
exempted from attendance at the reli- 
gious service brought verbal intimations 
only. These were invariably accepted. 


SAMOA. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether any 
proposal relating to a partition of the 
Samoan Islands has been made to Her 
Majesty’s Government by another 
Power; and, if so, whether he can state 
the nature of the proposal, from what 
Power it emanated, and the answer made 
by Her Majesty’s Government?! 


Mr. BRODRICK: No formal proposal 
for a partition of the Samoan Islands has 
been made by any Power. Negotiations 
are proceeding between the three Powers 
on the subject of recent disturbances in 
Samoa, and I cannot make any statement 
at present. 


METROPOLITAN CONSTABLE’S 
GRIEVANCE. 

Caprars NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether the case 
of James Foley, late sergeant of the 
P Division, Metropolitan Police, has been 
brought to his notice; and, if not, 
whether he will make inquiry as to this 
man having been reduced to a constable, 
after 11 years’ service as a sergeant and 
20 years’ total service in the force, upon 
evidence alleged to be of a doubtful and 
conflicting nature which the accused was 
not given the opportunity of refuting! 


Mr. COLLINGS : The case referred 
to was fully investigated by the Commis- 
sioner of Police personally, and was ad- 
journed in order to enable Foley to 
adduce evidence on his own behalf, which 
he failed to do. The Secretary of State 
sees no ground whatever for questioning 
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CONVALESCENT STATIONS FOR 
SOLDIERS. 

Caprarin NORTON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether, seeing that a large proportion 
of British troops are quartered in Ire- 
land, and that a large number of Irish- 
men are serving in the British Army, he 
can say why, of the proposed ccnva- 
lescent homes for soldiers, not one is to 
be established in Ireland; and whether 
he will take steps to remedy this? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: There is 
not the same necessity for establishing 
convalescent stations for soldiers in Ire- 
land as in England, the Irish barracks 
being mostly situated among small popu- 
lations and healthy surroundings. But 
so far as circumstances permit, arrange- 
ments will be made for the reception of 
convalescent soldiers in Ireland similar 
to those for other parts of the United 
Kingdom. 


Proclaimed Meeting 


RECRUITING UNDER AGE. 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that William 
Sprowson, aged 17 years, was enlisted on 
the 15th November 1898, under the 
name of William Taylor, and as of the 
age of 18, in the 47th Regiment, the true 
facts being known to those who enlisted 
him; that his father, John Sprowson, in 
writing, demanded his discharge on the 
llth February 1899; that the adjutant 
commanding at the depét, instead of for- 
warding the claim to the competent 
military authority, pursuant to section 
100, sub-section 3, of the Army Act, 
1881, replied that the recruit was so near 
the age of 18 that the general command- 
ing would not approve of his discharge ; 
whether, upon further remonstrances, the 
commanding officer at the depdt re- 
quested a fresh claim to be sent in by 
the father, and, upon receipt of same on 
the 19th instant, interviewed the recruit 
and told him that if he would stay in the 
Army the matter would be settled, but 
if not he would be placed under arrest, 
which was immediately done; and 
whether inquiry will be made into the 
matter, and the recruit be discharged ? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS ; If a 
recruit makes a false declaration of age, 
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and his true age is found to be over 17 
years, his retention in the service or his 
discharge is entirely a question under 
the Queen’s Regulations for the general 
officer commanding the district. In this 
case the general officer saw no ground for 
discharging the recruit. The attesting 
officer was not aware that this man was 
under 18 years of age, nor is it correct 
to say that he was informed that if he 
would remain in the Army the matter 
would be settled. He was made a 
prisoner at large for making a false 
answer on attestation, and released on 
receipt of the general’s decision. 


CREW SPACE IN THE NAVY. 

Carrain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether he 
is in a position to state if there is any 
regulation as to the amount of cubic 
space allotted to each member of the 
crew on board Her Majesty’s ships in the 
Royal Navy; and, if not, what is 
approximately the amount of cubic space 
provided for each man? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: There is no such regulation. In 
warships the crew space is not definitely 
limited and enclosed as is usual in 
merchant ships. Consequently, it is 
difficult to give approximately the cubic 
space provided for each man. In practice 
each hammock occupies a space of about 
70 cubic feet. As a rule, the cubic space 
per man exceeds this, as the hammock 
berths do not fully occupy the deck area. 


PROCLAIMED MEETING IN COUNTY 
MAYO. 

Mr. DILLON: On behalf of the 
honourable Member for South Mayo, 
IT bee to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether a public meeting which was 
announced to be held at Kilmaine, 
county Mayo, on Sunday last, was pro- 
claimed and attempted to be suppressed 
by the police; and if he can state on 
what grounds this interference with the 
right of public meeting was sanctioned 
by the Government, and for what reason 
the official notice calling for the suppres- 
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sion of the mecting was not published | Mr. HANBURY: The _ honourable 
until the morning of the day on which the Member will find full particulars of the 
meeting was held? ; |contract between the Company and the 
| Post Office for the conveyance of the 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The inten- | Eastern and part of the Australian mails 
|(including parcels) in the House of 
| Commons Paper No. 259 of 1897. The 
: |coutract is dated 25th May 1897, and 
following terms :— | provides for the payment of £330,000 per 
| annum for seven years from Ist February 
1898. All the mail contracts held by the 
P. and O. were obtained, and have always 
“Knaves and Traitors, Faugh-a-Ballagh. | been obtained, by them after being put 
“Men of South Mayo, a Public Meeting up to public tender. 
will be held in Kilmaine on Sunday, 26th 
February, 1899, in furtherance of the above Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Where can 
cause, and to put an end for ever to the : . : 
cursed system of 11 months’ letting of land as | ‘© find anything as to the amount of the 
prevalent in our midst. Assemble in your subsidy? 
thousands, and show by your united efforts 


you are determined to have Ireland for the Mr. HANBURY: I think it amounts 
ish ¢ > Land eople. Gor 288 Re cae he Eat ; ae 
Trish and the Land for the People od ble | to about £11,000 for about three vessels, 


our Cause.” | : ‘ 
| But, in all, we have a call on 13 or 14 


tion to hold this meeting was announced 
by printed placard, which was in the 


“UNITED IRISH LEAGUE, 


| 
“Graziers and Grabbers, stand aside! 


These placards were not issued until late | vessels. 

on Friday night. On the following day | 

a detailed information was sworn by the| _ MR. HAVELOCK WILSON: What do 

District Inspector of Police to the effect | they receive for carrying troops! 

that he believed the object of the meeting : 

was to intimidate and unlawfully prevent Mr. HANBURY: I cannot answer that. 

certain persons from exercising their legal 

rights, namely, to bid for and become 

tenants of certain grass lands. Govern- | 

ST. CLEMENT'S CHURCH, BELFAST. 
Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord  Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland whether his atten- 

: |tion has been directed to the report in 

meeting, was signed by the resident} The Times” of 2&th February of the 

magistrate on Saturday night, and posted | disgraceful scenes in St. Clement's 

up on Sunday morning. As I have shown, | Church, Belfast, and the attack on the 

the placard calling the meeting was not | house of the Rev. Mr. Peoples; and on 

issued until the last moment, and, con-| Wat grounds such proceedings in Belfast 

are treated more leniently by the execu- 


sequently, it was not possible to give | 
7 ‘ I 'tive than similar proceedings in the 
earlier intimation of the intention of | South of Ireland ? 


ment, on the same day, gave directions | 
that the meeting, as announced, should 
not be allowed to be held, and a pro-| 
clamation, prohibiting the holding of the 


Government to suppress it. | 
| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is a fact, 
las stated in “The Times” of Tuesday, 
that disorderly scenes took place in the 
P. AND 0. COMPANY. church mentioned on Sunday last. The 
ee Pe me | police supplied Mr. Peoples with the 
Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I beg to ask | ‘name and address of a boy who was 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether he | | stated to have participated in the dis 
will state the substance of the contracts | turbance, and escorted the reverend 
at present existing between the Govern- ‘gentleman to his lodgings. No attempt 
ment in its various Departments and | W®S made to assault him. At the after 
|noon service the disorderly proceedings 
| were renewed, and at the request of Mr. 
ss ; | Peoples the police cleared the church. I 
and the amounts of the subsidies given!) informed that a stone was thrown at 
by the Government to this Company! | Mr. Peoples’ house on Sunday last, and 4 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS WITd THE 


the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 
Company, the dates of these contracts, 
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1055 Private Bill 
pane of glass broken. The honourable 
Member is quite in error in assuming, as 
he appears to do in the second para- 
graph, that such proceedings are treated 
differently in Belfast from the South of 
Ireland. 


Mr. DILLON: I wish to ask whether 
the police had instituted or meant to in- 
stitute prosecutions in connection with 
these riotous demonstrations, as would 
have been the case if they had occurred 
n the South of Ireland. 


[No Reply.] 


Mr. DILLON: 


to an answer. 


I think I am entitled 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No prose- 
cutions have been instituted by the 
police. ; 


MUNICIPAL TRADING. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he will consent to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee of the House 
to consider the clauses which appear in 
so many private Bills this Session autho- 
rising municipalities to enter into 
trading enterprises, and the resolutions 
of the various Chambers of Commerce on 
the subject. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): In answer to the honourable Mem- 
ber, I have to say the important question 
he refers to is one deserving further in- 
vestigation, and we think a_ proper 
method of investigation would be by a 
jeint Committee of the two Houses. 


Sm J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): Will the Government take steps to 
appoint the Committee at an early date, 
and will the reference be wide enough to 
include the whole subject? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: We shall proceed at oncé to ap- 
point the Committee, and no doubt the 
reference will be sufficiently wide to in- 
clude all the subjects referred to in my 
honourable Friend’s Question. 
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TREATMENT OF THE AGED POOR. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if he will 
either propose the appointment of a 
Select Committee to consider the various 
Measures before the House for making 
better provision for the aged poor, or 
arrange for those Measures to be referred 
to the Committee appointed to deal with 
the Cottage Homes Bill? 


Procedure. 


Mr. J. HUTTON (Yorkshire, Rich- 
mond): I beg at the same time to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
permit the terms of reference to the 
Committee to be appointed to dea] with 
the Cottage Homes Bill to be drawn in 
terms sufficiently wide to cover an in- 
quiry into the whole question of the 
Poor Laws and of their administration, 
especially with regard to the aged poor! 


THe FIRST LORD or. tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not think the reference to 
the Committee which is about to be ap- 
pointed to deal with the Bill that passed 
its Second Reading on Wednesday week 
should be so wide as to include every- 
thing connected with the Poor Law. But 
I think it ought to be wide enough to 
deal with the question of the condition 
of the aged poor under our present Poor 
Law system, and if any other Bills deal- 
ing with the condition of the aged poor 
should pass the Second Reading in the 
course of the Session I think it would be 
desirable and convenient that they 
should be referred to the same Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Does that answer re- 
fer to Bills proposing old age pensions? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I never heard of any Bill pro- 
posing old age pensions which did not 
deal with the condition of the aged poor. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE. 
Sir J. MACLURE (Lancashire, Stret- 


ford) : I bee to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury if he can explain 
why, whilst Counsel being Members 


of this House are not allowed to appear 
before Committees of this House or to 
receive a fee or reward, it is permissible 
for solicitors of the High Court of Jus- 
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tice being Members of this House to pro- 
mote Bills and receive fees for so doing 
by being a member of a firm of solicitors 
or Parliamentary agents practising in 
either House of Parliament? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I think the practice referred to 
by my honourable Friend is not permis- 


sible. 


LONDON LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS. 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, as 
“Lewisham” does not appear in the 
alphabetical list of areas aé present 
under the administration of  Ves- 
tries known as oe | Vestries ” 
which are to be scheduled in the London 
Government Bill, and that “ Lewisham ” 
in fact is not one of the “A 
Vestries” but a district board, whether 
it is “ Newington,” the borough men- 
tioned in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1896 as ripe for municipal 
government, with a population of over 
120,000, and a rateable value of more 
than £500,000, which it is intended to 
include in the Bill and not “ Lewisham ”’? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The parish of Lewisham is in- 
cluded among those parishes in the Lon- 
don Government Bill which will be con- 
stituted boroughs, while the district of 
Newington is not so included. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
having regard to the repeated expres- 
sions of opinion by the Central and Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Agriculture, British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, and many 
other representative bodies, to the effect 
that the questions relating to tubercu- 
losis should be dealt with by the State 
in legislation for the whole country, Her 
Majesty’s Government will introduce a 
Bill or Bills to meet this desire, and se- 
cure uniform administration throughout 
the United Kingdom ? 


THe FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 


SURY: The Government are not at pre- 
sent prepared to propose legislation on 
this subject. 
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GOVERNMENT ECCLESIASTICAL 
PATRONAGE. 
Sir J. WILLOX (Liverpool, Ever- 


ton): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether his attention has been 
drawn to a memorial adopted by the 
English Church Union, which body in- 
cludes numerous clergymen of the 
Church of Engand ; whether he is aware 
that such memorial declares that the 
signatories deny the right of the Crown 
or of Parliament to determine the doc- 
trine, the discipline, and the ceremonial 
of the Church of England ; and whether, 
having regard to the course of conduct 
announced in the memorial, he will con- 
fer with the Lord Chancellor with a 
view of guarding against any benefice 
being conferred on any clergyman known 
to be a member of the English Church 
Union? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: My attention has been called to 
the memorial in question. As far as I 
am concerned, and I believe I can speak 
for the Lord Chancellor also, I should 
not recommend any clergyman to a bene- 
fice unless I was convinced that he was 
prepared loyally to obey his Bishop. 


THE MAHDIS TOMB. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: J beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
Lord Kitchener will be invited to fur- 
nish a Report of the circumstances under 
which orders were given for the destruc- 
tion of the tomb of the Mahdi and how 
the mutilation of his body occurred; 
and whether this Report will be printed 
and circulated among Members of the 
House of Commons before the introduc- 
tion of the Kitchener Bill? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Lord Cromer has been asked to 
report on the circumstances of the case, 
and no doubt he will refer to Lord 
Kitchener. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Are we not 
to have Lord Kitchener’s report too? 


[No Reply.] 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Will not the 
right honourable Gentleman, with his 
usual courtesy, answer? 
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1057 Levenshulme School 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I have not received from 
Lord Cromer the information which 
I have asked for, and, until I have re- 
ceived it, how is it possible for me to 


say ! 


COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury when the 
Second Reading of the Sale of Food 
ard Drugs Bill will be taken? 


ine FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: In answering this question, per- 
haps it would be convenient for me to 
state the general business for the im- 
mediate future. We take, as the 
House is aware, the Army Estimates to- 
night, and we will also take them to- 
morrow. On Monday the first order will 
be the Telephone Bill, introduced by my 


‘right honourable Friend the Secretary 


to the Treasury. As it is a money Bill, 
it will have to be introduced by Resolu- 
tion. The second order wili be the Food 
and Drugs Bill, and the third order will 
be the Colonial Loans Fund Bill. On 
Thursday next I hope my right honour- 
able Friend the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty will be able to make his state- 
ment on naval matters to the House, 
but I do not like to give an absolute 
pledge on that subject as yet. 


ADVANCES TO IRISH TENANTS. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 8.): 
On behalf of the honourable Member 
for North Louth, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland how much was advanced by the 
Irish Land Commission under the 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Act, 1882, 
section 16 (tenancies over £30 to £50 
valuation) upon loan at £5 per cent. 
per annum; how much of that has been 
repaid, and what capital sum is due; 
and for how many tenants were advances 
made; how many of the tenants and 
landlords to whom such advances or 
payments were made are now living in 
occupation or ownership of the lands 
out of which the rent charges are pay- 
able; whether the Land Commission 
would recommend that such rent charges 
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should be extinguished or abated or 
compounded ; and whether they would 
recommend a reduction in the rate of 
£5 per cent. for repayment should be 
made? 


Accommodation. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
amount advanced under the Arrears of 
Rent (Ireland) Act, 1882, section 16, 
was £27,010. The amount repaid to 
date is £9,000, and the capital amount 
outstanding is £18,010. Advances were 
made to 969 tenants. Payments con- 
tinue to be made in the names of 814 of 
the tenants to whom advances were 
originally made. Payments are made 
in 66 cases in the names of the land- 
lords for advances for which the tenants 
in such cases were primarily hable. In 
the remaining 89 cases the instalments 
are paid in the names of persons other 
than the tenants to whom the advances 
were made, or ‘of the landlords in such 
cases. 


LEVENSHULME SCHOOL 
ACCOMMODATION. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to 
the Vice-President of the 
of Council on Education 
at Levenshulme, near 
out of a number of parents who 
applied for free places, 11 parents 
applying in respect of 16 children in or 
above Standard II. have been directed 
by the Department to send their children 
to St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church ; 
whether the whole of these parents are 
Protestants ; whether the population of 
Levenshulme is now 10,500, and the 
accommodation required on the one 
sixth scale would be 1,700, while the 
actual accommodation is only about 
1,100 places; and why the Department, 
having regard both to the deficiency 
of accommodation, and to the fact that 
Protestant parents are seeking free 
places for their children, has not used 
its power under section 3 of the Educa- 
tion Act, 1891, to provide sufficient ac- 
commodation and suitable free places 
for the children of Protestant parents? 


ask 
Committee 

whether, 
Manchester, 


Sir J. GORST: The applications for 
free places were sent in the ordinary 
course to the School Attendance Com- 
mittee. A schedule was, as usual, sent 
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Army 


by them to the Department, giving the 
names of the applicants and the schools 
at which there were free places to be 
obtained. The Department sent the in- 
formation received in the ordinary course 
to the applicants without inquiry as to 
their religious tenets or the denomina- 
tions to which the schools indicated be- | 
longed. The number of school places in} 
Levenshulme is now 1,137. A new} 
school for 200 children was sanctioned 
last November. The accommodation 
will then be sufficient. The Committee 
of Council has no such power under 
section 5 of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1891, as the honourable Member 
supposes. 





Mr. CHANNING: May I ask whether 
the 5th section of the Act of 1891 did 
not impose a duty on the Department 
to provide? 


Sir J. GORST: There is no deficiency 


in the opinion of the Committee of 
Council. 


Mr. CHANNING: I shall raise this 
Question on the Estimates. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY. 
Army EstTIMartEs. 


Order for Committee read. 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. Grorce Wynpuaw, 
Dover): Before moving that the Speaker 
do now leave the Chair, I have decided to 
make the general statement on the Army 
policy of the Government, which is some- 


times made upon that Motion, and some-| 


times upon the Vote for men. I 
do this in the hope that it may prove 
convenient to honourable Members to 
know, before they proceeded to criticism, 
exactly what progress has been made 
with the programme explained last year 
to this House by my right honourable 
Friend the present Under Secretary of 


{COMMONS} 
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State for Foreign Affairs, in a memorable 
speech. I may perhaps remind honourable 
Members that by taking this course I do 
not in any way restrict the scope of dis- 
cussion upon the Vote for men when we 
come to it. I shall also attempt to 
show what modifications—and they are 
very slight—in that programme have 
been sanctioned by my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for War, and the addi- 
tions to it. I may say at once that 


Estimates 


we propose no heroic changes in 
that programme. The reforms of 
1897 and of 1898 are to have a 


fair trial, so that the task before me is 
a modest one, but one which I cannot 
hope to accomplish unless the House 
gives me a double measure of indulgence. 
My task is merely to point out how far 
we have got in shaping those changes 
then accepted towards the ends which 
were then in view. And, Mr. Speaker, 
unless we keep those ends constantly in 


view, it is well-nigh impossible to make - 


a defence, or even an explanation, of 
our Army policy and system intelligible. 
There are features in our system which 
seem, on the face of them, open to at- 
tack. Some of our critics insist upon 
the youth of our men in our home bat- 
talions; the drafting of men out of one 
unit into another; upon the obscuring, 
in certain cases, of some ancient tra- 
ditions ; or, again, perhaps, upon the re- 
duction of some of our six-gun batteries 
to four-gun batteries. | Now, all these 
features, if considered in themselves, and 
apart from the purposes for which the 
whole of our forces are raised, may seem 
irrational. But that would 
seem true of the features of any human 


somewhat 


contrivance if you did not take into ac- 
count the purpose which it was contrived 
to effect. I should despair of justify- 
ing the shape of a corkscrew to the man 
who had a bottle. The 
British Army is raised under certajn 
effect 
The limitations are that our Army must 
be a voluntary Army, and that it must 
not be extravagantly dear. The pur- 
poses are four in number. They have 
been recited before, but I must ask leave 
of the House to name them once again in 
the order, perhaps, not of their import- 
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ance, but of their imminence and their 
likelihood. In the first place, we are 
bound to provide a British Army for 
India, which, since India pays for it, 
must be up to the standard of efficiency 
for which she contracts. In the second 
place, we are bound to provide garrisons 
for some of our Colonies, for some 
foreign States that we happen to occupy 
for our coaling stations and our naval 
bases. In the third place, we must 
have at our command a small force to 
dispatch whenever a small war arises out 
of the impact of our civilisation with bar- 
barism. And, lastly, in the fourth place, 
we must be ready against the chances of 
a great war involving the risk of inva- 
sion. This last purpose, unlike the 
others, is a remote—I hope and be- 
lieve a very remote—cohtingency, and 
yet it is a contingency so dire that our 
Army, framed in the first place to dis- 
tharge the three norma] and, I might 
almost say, annual purposes for which it 
exists, must al-o be suscept:ble of adapta- 
tion to meet even that dire contingency 
should it at any time arise. So that 
we must have a Field Army adequate 
for home defence, and, when the com- 
mand of the sea has been assured, ade- 
quate also to deliver a counter attack. 
Sir, I propose to take the three arms— 
Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry—and 
the other corps which are necessary to 
keep those three in the field, and to try 
to show how far they may be fitted to 
discharge their fourfold object. And, 
first, Sir, I will take the Artillery. I 
think it should have the post of honour 
this afternoon, because it seems probable 
that it will bear the brunt of the attack. 
The right honourable Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean, quite 
in accordance with the most modern 
theory of warfare, of which he is a past 
master, is prepared to begin this engage- 
ment with an Artillery duel. Now, 
taking our Artillery, we provide for India 
11 batteries of Horse Artillery, 42 bat- 
teries of Field Artillery, eight batteries 
of Mountain Artillery, and 27 companies 
of Garrison Artillery. We provide for 
our Colonies four batteries of Field Ar- 
tillery, one battery of Mountain Ar- 
tillery, and 37 companies of Garrison Ar- 
tillery. Now, Sir, I have no reason to 


Army 


believe that more Artillery units are re- 
quired for these two purposes in India 
and the Colonies, except in the case of 
Garrison Artillery. 


VOL. LXVII. 


But to meet that 
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need, in the programme of 1897, an in 
crease of the establishment was sanc- 
tioned of 11 companies of Garrison Ar- 
tillery. Eight of those companies have 
already been raised, and upon the Esti- 
mates now put before the House we hope 


Estimates. 


to raise and complete the other 
three companies of Garrison Artil- 
lery. Nor is it urged, so far as I 


know, that we have not sufficient Ar- 
tillery at our command for any small 
war. But in the case of home defence 
it is otherwise. I know that some hon- 
ourable Members of this House are not 
quite easy in their minds on that point. 
For home defence we aim at having a 
Field Army composed of three Army 
Corps and four Cavalry Brigades. 
Taking the Horse Artillery first, each of 
these four Cavalry brigades requires one 
battery of Horse Artillery, and each 
Army Corps two batteries, making 10 
batteries of Horse Artillery in all. We 
have 10 batteries of Horse Artillery in 
this country, and a depot. Turning to 
the Field Artillery, which, I 
believe, excites greater anxiety in the 
minds of some honourable Members of 
this House, each Army Corps until 
quite recently was held only to need 15 
batteries of Field Artillery, making 45 
batteries in all for the Field Army, which 
we are bound to keep to guard against the 
risk of invasion. We have 44 batteries 
in all of Field Artillery in the country, 
besides three batteries of howitzers and 
two depots. But I ought to tell the 
House that we are no longer advised that 
15 batteries of Field Artillery are enough 
for an Army Corps; we are advised that 
18 batteries are needed, which would 
make 54 batteries in all for the Field 
Army, of which I have spoken. We have 
44 batteries now, and when the 10 new 
batteries remaining out of the 15 sanc- 
tioned by this House in the programme 
explained by my right honourable Friend 
are completed, as they will be, we expect, 
in two years’ time, we shall have 54 
batteries. We are raising them at the 
rate of five in each year, and I am in- 
formed by those who are in a position to 
know, that it is impossible to raise them 
any faster. But, Sir, although, as I 
have shown, we have the units for this 
purpose, I know it is suggested in scme 
quarters that our programme for home 
defence in respect of Field Artillery is 
illusory and fictitious; it is said that 
we have not enough trained horses, and, 
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secondly, that we have not enough 
trained men in service batteries at home. 
J will take the question of the horses 
first. No doubt it is true that there 
were on the Ist of January this year 
1,500 fewer trained horses in the Ar- 
tillery than there were upon the Ist of 
January in 1879. Well, that is quite 
true, but it is no news. We have deli- 
berately—or, rather, this House and this 
Government and its predecessors have 
deliberately—on the advice of military 
experts, reduced the establishment for 
horses in the Artillery by 1,600; so that 
the fact that there are 1,500 fewer now 
than then is precisely the fact that you 
would expect. But that, of course, 
does not dispose of the question whether 
that establishment is sufficient, but it 
does dispose of the impression which I 
think lurks in some minds that there 
has been some hocus-pocus over this 
business, and that we are pretending 
that we have more horses than we really 
possess. The fact is that we have 100 
more than in our scheme.on paper we 
claim to have. Well, I have gone over 
this ground, and have shown that in two 
years we shall have as many batteries of 
Field Artillery as are necessary for our 
Field Army and our three Army Corps. 
But now arises the question—Are there 
enough horses in each of these batteries? 
Well, Sir, among the changes authorised 
from time to time by this House, and 
which are far too complicated to enter 
upon in detail, it will suffice to say that 
the upshot of them was the reduction of 
the establishment by 1,500 horses, and 
one change was made in 1878-79, namely, 
a reduction of 700 in the number of 
waggon horses. Now, that has not been 
a gradual reduction, but it was done at 
one fell swoop in 1879-80. If the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean had taken the end 
of the year 1879 instead of the beginning 
of it, he would have found the Field Ar- 
tillery had only two more horses in each 
four-gun battery than they have now. 
It is no new discovery, but it is 
a part of the policy pursued during 
the last 20 years. Well, = Sir, 
upon this question of waggon horses a 
new factor has come into the problem bv 
the introduction of what are called quick 
firing guns. These quick-firing guns ex 
pend a great deal more ammunition than 
those which they are about to supersede, 
and the whole question of wavgon horses 
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is thereby thrown back into an experi- 
mental stage. Our military advisers, 
therefore, have to ascertain how much 
ammunition is needed behind the firing 
line, and they have also to ascertain what 
new systen? of disposition and distribu- 
tion of reserve may be necessary, for they 
are of the opinion that some new plan. of 
distribution will be necessary. They are 
now working at that problem, and until 
they have arrived at their conclusions it 
is quite impossible to put any accurate 
figures before the House ; but there is no 
risk or danger, for it is the easiest thing 
in the world to lay our hands upon 
horses at the present time. We have 
now something more than 14,500 horses 
marked down which we could buy to- 
morrow if war broke out. It is not 
thought necessary, by those who are able 
to advise us, that we should keep those 
horses in the ranks in time of peace. 
Sir, there is another of these changes to 
which I must refer, namely, the intro- 
duction of the four-gun battery system ; 
the introduction of lower  establish- 
ment batteries with four guns instead of 
with six guns, and in dealing with that 
I should like to deal not only with the 
question of trained horses, but at the 
same time with the question of trained 
men. It is said that we have not enough 
trained horses for our service batteries, 
and also that we have not enough trained 
men, and that our service batteries have 
become mere training schools from which 
to draw men for other batteries abroad. 
Well, this institution of four-gun_bat- 
teries is simply an administrative device 
and nothing more. It is a very good 
illustration of the system by which we 
are able to make the number of men 
voted by Parliament subserve the two 
classes of purposes for which the Army is 
raised, to which I referred a few moments 
ago—namely, that of ‘finding draits 
to meet the annual normal demands of 
India and the Colonies, and also of 
having a framework for the three Army 
Corps in the event of a great war in 
volving the risk of invasion. I am quite 
content to take my stand upon this 
illustration of our system, namely, the 
reduction of batteries from six-gun t0 
four-gun establishments. It is easier to 
train a number of men with batteries 
on this establishment. 


AN HoyouRABLE Meurer: Why? 
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*Mr. WYNDHAM: I will come 
to that in a moment. Although it 
is not universally, it is generally held 
that drafts can be better trained with 
the service batteries at home than they 
can be in the depot. Some, I know, 
think the contrary, but that is the 
general view, and it is the settled and 
matured conviction of our military ad 
visers at the War Office. Then I take 
the other purpose for which our Army 
is raised, namely, home defence ; and in 
order to make out my case and show that 
there is nothing wrong with this four- 
gun system, I will ask the House to take 
an imaginary case of the most crucial 
and, let me add, of the most improbable 
character. I ask the House to suppose 
that all the drafts trained with those 
batteries at home have gone to India in 
the trooping season, and that they have 
gone without the least suspicion in any 
man’s mind that war was going to break 
out. Of course, if there were any such 
suspicion that we were on the eve of a 
great war, drafts would be kept at home, 
and the time-expired men in India; but 
assume that there was no suspicion of 
war aroused, and no danger anticipated, 
and then assume that it does break out 
just at that most unfavourable moment, 
it would find us not only with all 
the men who are trained to_ per- 
form their special function of lay- 
ing guns, but it would find us with 
more than 100 non-commissioned officers 
and men in each of these four-gun -field 
batteries, so that only 70 men from the 
Reservists in addition would be required 
in each battery to bring up the first line 
to war strength. That is the present 
position, and, of course, it will be 
materially improved when in a few years’ 
time, with 10 additional batteries, the 
drafts from each will be less than at 
present ; less than 30 from each battery. 
Now, with regard to horses, these four-gun 
batteries have 58 horses in all, of 
which 38 are trained to draw the guns; 
that is to say, there are enough horses to 
draw not four guns, but six guns, and 
two to spare. For the waggons we 
count upon the 14,500 registered horses. 
Even if it were thought desirable to have 
more than 58 horses with each of these 
lower establishment batteries, I do not 
think it would be possible to get the 
men to train them while we are in- 
creasing the establishment—at least, 
that is the opinion of our military ad- 
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visers. One would think, from the criti- 
cisms made, that this four-gun system is 
peculiar to this country, but that is not 
so. In Germany 221 batteries out of 
494 are also four-gun batteries. But I 
think we must agree that a Continental 
nation must, on the one hand, have its 
Army for home defence in a much more 
advanced state of preparation than is 
necessary in this country; and, on the 
other hand, they have not to find drafts 
of troops for an Army abroad. So that 
in our case there are more reasons for 
and fewer against adopting the four- 
gun system in our batteries. I think 
it is hardly necessary for me to 
remind the House that these four- 
gun batteries have their other two 
guns in existence, and that facilities are 
given them to exercise their horses with 
six guns. Each battery is exercised in 
turn at Okehampton in drill with its six 
guns. Having said so much in favour 
of the four-gun system, I will now ask 
the House to consider the alternative— 
namely, instead of training our drafts 
with lower establishment batteries, we 
were to send them all to the depéts. But 
in order to find the drafts for India 
alone it would be necessary to have 1,500 
men at the depdt at Woolwich, men 
who, we are told, would be imperfectly 
trained for that purpose, and men who 
would find no place in the scheme for 
home defence. The depdt does not 
exist only for India, but it exists to give 
preliminary drill and training in gym- 
nastics to all the recruits for the whole 
of the artillery, both for home and 
foreign service. Well, Sir, we had 
nearly 3,000 recruits for Field Artillery 
during last year, and the accommo- 
dation at Woolwich did not suffice 
for that number; 900 recruits had 
to join the batteries direct because 
there was not room for them at Wool- 
wich. The practical question is, not 
whether we should abandon the present 
system for one involving a far larger 
depot, but whether it may not be neces- 
sary to extend the Woolwich depét to 
meet the requirements of the system 
now in force. I think I ought to apolo- 
gise to the House for having gone into 
this question at such length. My 
excuse, however, must be that while 
our critics consider this a very 
weak point in the system now in force, 
we, on the other hand, think it a very 
good illustration of the manner in which 
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our system enables us to fulfil our annual 
obligations, and at the same time to pro- 
vide the framework of three Army 
Corps for home defence. Before leaving 
the subject of the Artillery, I may tell 
the House that we propose to divide 
the mounted from the dismounted branch 
of this arm of the Service. The scheme 
has been approved, and is being worked 
out in detail. I come now to the 
Cavalry. Again pursuing the same 
order, during the year we have to find 
nine Cavalry regiments of the Line for 
India, and for Africa we have now to find 
three Cavalry regiments, and so far as 
I know we are not required to find 
more. But for our Field Army which 
we have to provide in order to guard 
against the risk of invasion, we have 
to find four Cavalry brigades of three 
regiments each, and two regiments for 
each of the three Army Corps. That 
would mean 12 Cavalry regiments for 
the four Brigades and six for the three 
Army Corps, making 18 regiments in all. 
Well, Sir, towards that at home we 
have 16 Cavalry regiments of the Line, 
and we can count upon one regiment 
composed out of three regiments of 
Household troops, making 17 in all. I 
am ready to admit that we fall short by 
sone of our ideal, namely, to have 18 
regiments, but that ideal is a very high 
one, of having four independent Cavalry 
brigades to the three Army Corps, and 
it amply covers all that we have pledged 
ourselves to effect, namely, to have 
enough Cavalry for two Army Corps which 
«ould be put on board ship to be sent 
abroad. In the case of the Cavalry, as 
in the case of the Artillery, it is the 
mature opinion of our military advisers 
that drafts are better trained with 
regiments that at depdts, and we 
adhere to that principle all the more 
firmly because, having now 12 regiments 
of Cavalry abroad instead of nine, which 
used to be the number, we should have, 
I suppose, quite 1,500 recruits imper- 
fectly trained for foreign service at the 
depots, and, as in the case of the Artil- 
lery, finding no place in the scheme for 
home defence. But although adhering 
to that principle, we recognise that there 
are two difficulties in its application to 
Cavalry which do not exist to the same 
extent in its application to Artillery. In 
the first place, there is but one regiment 
of Royal Artillery, but there are 28 re- 
giments of Cavalry of the Line, each 
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with its own traditions of a glorious 
past ; and in the second place, for “ shock 
action” it is held that Reservists 
are not sufficiently trained. It is 
held that all the men and all the horses 
in a regiment which might at very short 
notice be called upon to take part in 


war as an integral unit should be 
trained by that regiment in times 
of peace. I think I should only 


weary the House if I went into the details 
of the general scheme, therefore I will 
simply give the upshot of it, which I 
hope will give to honourable Members 
all the information they seek. The up- 
shot of it is this, that the eight 
Cavalry regiments on the higher estab- 
lishment, which, unfortunately, last 
year were’in some cases called upon to 
provide by volunteering, and even by 
compulsion, large numbers of men in 
drafts for India, are next year not to 
be required to provide any men either 
by volunteering or compulsion. These 
eight Cavalry regiments on the higher es- 
tablishment to which we have to look 
in case of emergency are to have com- 
plete immunity in this respect in the 
future. We have to provide drafts 
for the 12 regiments abroad, say 
about 1,200 men. The existing three 
depéts for the three regiments in Africa 
will be maintained, and a fourth depdt 
will be added to meet an exceptional 
but temporary strain in India, which 
will be maintained so long as that ex- 
ceptional strain continues to exist. For 
the balance of drafts we shall look to 
the eight regiments upon the lower 
establishment, and we shall enable them 
to train those men with less difficulty 
than heretofore. Honourable Members 
will recollect that this was announced 
in the memorandum of the Secretary of 
State for War, that we are adding 60 
men and 20 horses to each one of these 
new regiments on the lower establish- 
ment. The only other step that we take 
in order to ease the burden which is 
imposed on the Cavalry is that the wish 
expressed by any man upon enlistment 
to serve in any particular regiment when 
his training has been completed will 
be gratified whenever that is possible. 
I hope that these modifications will go 
some way towards redressing the griev- 
ances from which some Cavalry regi- 
ments have certainly suffered during the 
past year; but they will not go the 
whole of the way in all cases. We 
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must, however, face the facts. The 
new and additional burdens of em- 


pire must place new and additional 
burdens upon the British Army, and the 
shortening of the period between the 
apprehension of war and the actual 
shock of arms, precluding, as it does, 
the idea of leisurely preparation, has 
brought into being a new order of 
things, so that some regiments have now 
to put up with in each year on 
a small scale what in the old days 
some regiments had to put up 
with now and then on a_ large 
scale. Even to meet lesser emergencies 
than war, it is a mistake to suppose that 
there ever was a golden age for cavalry 
in which each regiment was able to de- 
pend upon itself and be ready to go 
abroad without drawing upon other regi- 
ments. I have looked up the historical 
records of some of these regiments from 
official documents, and I find that one 
Cavalry regiment, although it had been 
augmented in preparation for taking its 
turn in India in the year 1822, when it 
arrived in India took over 259 men 
from one of the other regiments there, 
and 175 from another regiment, or 434 
men in all. Well, Sir, that regiment, so 
transmogrified, was kept in India for 24 
years, and covered itself with glory 
during that time, and yet, when it re- 
turned, it was called upon to give up 
176 men to another regiment, and it 
came home with only seven officers and 
259 men. It picked up 12 officers and 
79 men at the depét, but next year its 
establishment was reduced, and nine of 
its officers were forced to go upon half- 
pay. Well, that was the kind of thing 
that went on at the beginning of the 
century merely over going to India and 


returning, but I am glad to say 
that the Cavalry has not to _ put 


up with anything of that kind now. 
Now, under the new system, which comes 
in for a good deal of abuse occasionally, 
we can keep 12 Cavalry regiments 
abroad, and we can put 17 Cavalry regi- 
ments into the field at home, at the cost 
of asking eight Cavalry regiments out 
of 31 to train and supply 100 men each 
for India. I do not mind saying that, 
for my own part, I wish we could avoid 
even that necessity. I yield to no 
honourable and gallant Member of this 
House in my admiration for the miracles 
that are wrought by the esprit de corps 
which turns the loafer into a hero and 
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enables boys in their teens to lead men 

whom some of us would consider unruly 

citizens. But Ido not see how we can avoid 

that necessity, unless we are prepared to 

take one of two courses—either to cur- 

tail our Empire, or else to ask the tax- 

payers of this country for an insurance 

out of all proportion to the remoteness 

of the risk of invasion. Sir, I come 

now to the infantry. We have to supply 

India with 52 battalions of Infantry, and 

we supply the Colonies with 29 Line bat- 

talions and one battalion of Guards, 

which makes, in all, 82 battalions of 

Infantry abroad. Now, we should have 

n> difficulty in providing for a small 

war except, perhaps, in the matter of 
clothing. In times past it has been diffi- 
cult to get the clothing suited*to the 
tropical climate ready on the spur of the 
moment, when we wished to dispatch a 
force to such a climate; therefore, we 
are asking in these Estimates for 
£20,000, so that clothing suitable for 
tropical climates shall be ready for #&. 
small force on the same principle as we 
keep mobilisation clothing ready at @. 
moment’s notice to be distributed at its. 
proper centres. Then, at home, for the 
field Army of three Army Corps we should 
require 75 battalions of Infantry—25 for 
each. We have at home seven 

battalions of Guards and 64 Line bat- 
talions, or 71 in all, so that we are 
apparently short by four battalions of 
the ideal at which we aim. But, Sir, 
the House, last year and in 1897, 
authorised an increase of our Army by 
nine battalions. Five of these new bat- 
talions have been raised, and we do not 
anticipate any difficulty in raising the 
other four in a very short period 
of time; so that, in a very short 
time, with those additional four bat- 
talions, our 71 will have become 75, 
which is the figure at which we aim for 
home defence. In the meanwhile, we 
are able to improvise four battalions, 
which, I am fully persuaded, will render 
a very good account of themselves. For 
each of the four in that case we should 
take the double depét of a regiment with 
both battalions abroad, the Reservists of 
the two battalions, and the affiliated 
Militia. In the case of the Infantry, 

particularly bearing in mind the speech 
of my right honourable Friend, which 
he delivered last year, I feel that there 
is no occasion for me to labour the argu- 
ment in favour of drafting from units 
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instead of keeping all our drafts for 
India and the Colonies at the depdts. We 
have 81 Line battalions abroad, each of 
them requiring an average draft of 160 
men in a year, and that would mean 
13,000 men, in round numbers; but 
since we cannot send men to India 
until they are 20 years of age, 
and since we must allow for waste, 
the depét system would mean that 
we should have to keep a very much 
higher number to feed our Army abroad, 
who would have no place in the scheme 
fer home defence. I think my right 
honourable Friend put it at 30,000 
men in his speech last year. In 
the case of Infantry, as in the case of 
Cavalry and Artillery, we must use the 
same “material for our normal annual 
task of finding drafts for abroad, and for 
providing against the remote contingency 
of invasion. It is an absolute necessity ; 
but, recognising that necessity—I can 
almost say that the Army now recog- 
nises it alsc—we are not, therefore, 
blind to the inestimable value of regi- 
mental tradition. When the two bat- 


talions now forming a regiment were 
once two separate regiments, we are 
always ready, wherever it is possible, 


without introducing anything prejudicial 
to this system, to do anything to save and 
preserve every symbol of the glorious 
past of any regiment ; we are always ready 
to do so. Something was done a short 
time ago in respect of regimental badges 
in every case where the two regiments 
have been able to agree. The case of 
facings, however, is a more difficult one ; 
we have to consider questions of manu- 
facture and supply, and also the question 
whether, by granting the facings asked 
for by one regiment, we might not 


be offending another; but I may 
say that if all the battalions of 
one regiment made united representa- 


tions, asking for facings once worn, the 
Secretary of State would be willing to 
y g 


consider such an application on_ its 
merits. Our military advisers do not 
believe that any feeling of the kind 
exists, and no _ representations have 


reached us from the Army. But, in any 
case, if such a concession were given it 
would only apply to the tunics and not to 
the frock, which would be the garment 
worn on mobilisation, because there it is 
absolutely essential that we should pre- 
serve the existing elasticity. Before I 
leave the question of men serving with 
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the colours I must, in view of the Esti- 
mates which we have to submit, say a 
word or two about our Colonial forces. 
As the House is probably aware, there 
are of our coloured Colonial forces 
officered by white officers over 21,000 
men who are not under the War Office, 
but who are under the Foreign Office 
and the Colonial Office. We have now 
under the War Office exactly 6,565 men. 
That includes the 3rd Battalion West 
India Regiment which was raised upon 
the programme of 1897, and we are now 
raising and asking for’ funds in this 
Estimate to raise a West African regi- 
ment, a Central African regiment, and 
a Chinese regiment. That will mean an 
addition of 3,258 men, which will give 
us a total of 9,823 men under the War 
Office, and which will bring up the total 
of our coloured regiments to about 
31,000 men. That is not a very large 
figure—certainly not large enough, in 
my humble opinion, to justify the gloomy 
forebodings indulged in the other day 
by the right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose Burghs. I do not 
think that anyone will be able to see 
any sign of our decline and fall in the 
fact that we have 31,000 native troops 
as against 140,000 British troops, with- 
out counting the Reserve, the Militia, and 
Volunteers. In this comparison, of course, 

leave out India, because we may assume 
that the proportion of British to native 
forces in India is all that we may require. 
I come now to the Reserve, the Militia, 
and the Volunteers. With regard to 
these forces, I feel that I need add very 
little to the Memorandum of my noble 
Friend, and to the very interesting re- 
port of General Kelly-Kenny. The first- 
class Army Reserve on the 1st of January 
of this year stood at 78,798. It was 
lowered, as the House may know, be- 
cause of re-transfers from the Reserve 
to the Line amounting to 4,488, but that 
lowering was a temporary and, I believe, 
a perfectly safe expedient, because we 
are able to reckon that the first-class 
Army Reserve will, in the course of this 
year, amount to the total of 83,000 men. 
I ought to say a word about the new 
Section A of the Reserve, which formed 





part of the programme of _ last 
year. ‘lhe House knows that this 
class of Army Reservists are given 


Is. a day, and that they are liable to be 
called out whenever warlike operations 
are in preparation or in progress. The 
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number of men who have taken that 
additional pay and undertaken that 
additional obligation was, on the Ist 
of January, 1,360, and I may say that 
the figures «are increasing; on the 
ist of February the number had risen 
from 1,360 to 1,750, so that I really 
think there is very little doubt that we 
shall reach, with little difficulty, the 
limit proposed—namely, 5,000. Well, 
Sir, I think I will now pass to the 
Militia, and I cannot disguise the fact 
that that ancient and most useful force 
does suffer by. being called upon to per- 
form in this country a good deal of work 
which is done by the Reserves in Conti- 
nental Armies. There are, in the first 
place, 30,000 Militiamen in the Militia 
Reserve, who, to all intents and pur- 
poses, are a part of the Army Reserve, 
and cannot be reckoned both in the 
Militia and in the Army Reserve. To 
that we must add the men who under- 
take the new obligations under the Act 
passed last year—the men whose obli- 
gations will really be heavier than the 


obligations of the men in the first-class | 


Army Reserve, because they can be called 
out more frequently and upon lesser 
oceasions, so to speak, than even the 
men in the first-class Army Reserve. I 
do not think it is difficult to defend all 
these devices; on the contrary, I think 
the fact is, that we must have more 
elasticity now than was necessary in the 
old days, when you had months to 
think it over before you determined 
whether you would go to war or not. 
We have to meet.nowadays a greater 
number of contingencies. It is quite 
possible that at the time last year, 
when we had an expedition up the 
Nile and were occupying Crete, if 
some other burden of a like character 
had been cast upon our hands in some 
other part of the world we should have 
needed more Reservists, either 
from the first-class Army  Re- 
serve or the Militia, in order 
to go through with these many 
tasks which fell upon us. But under 
the old rule you could not get a man 
without a Royal Proclamation and the 
calling of both Houses of Parliament 
together within 10 days; so that these 
devices are necessary in order that we 
may do by voluntary contract with ti:c 
men what otherwise would have to be 


done compulsorily by Royal Proclamation. 


The strength of ‘the Militia on the last 
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day of last year, that is, on the 31st of 
December, was 103,647. That shows a 
nett decrease of 1,884. But that. de- 
crease is not due to any slackness in 
recruiting; on the contrary, 40,108 
joined the Militia Jast year. Nor is it 
mainly due to discharges or absenteeism. 
It is chiefly due to the fact that 15,167 
men passed from the Militia into the 
Line. I do not know whether it will 
console some honourable and gallant 
Members behind me when I say that 
this evil, if it be an evil, of 
draining the Militia to feed the 
Army was also common in the early 
part of the century. Mr. Pitt linked 
Militia battalions to regiments of the 
Line, and in the year 1807-8 27,000 
Militia passed out of that force into the 
Regular Army. We have now to put up 
every year with burdens which, under 
earlier conditions, had to be borne occa- 
sionally on a much larger scale. But 
that is all the more reason for making the 
Militia efficient and attractive. In this 
year’s Estimates we are asking for an in- 
crease of £41,200 for the British Militia : 

that excludes a small sum for the Militia 
Artillery in Bermuda. Of. this sum 
£25,400 will be needed for the new sec- 
tion of Militiamen who are prepared 
to come out when called upon. The 
sum of £3,050 has been allocated to 
giving non-commissioned officers — of 
Militia regiments extra training with 
regular troops, and £9,000 is taken to 
give a boon which has long been asked 
for, namely, field caps for the Militia. 
And since we know that officers in the 
Militia have very heavy calls made upon 
their private means, we set down a small 
sum of £3,750 to assist officers of corps 
ir maintaining the regimental band. I 
come now to the Volunteer establishment 
which, this vear, is 264,833, showing an 
increase of 870. Now first of all as to 
rifle ranges. I know that on this ques- 
tion a good deal of anxiety exists. 
Owing to the introduction of the Lee- 
Metford rifle, as many honourable Mem- 
bers are aware, a good many ranges 
have been closed. But after all, they 
are not in such a bad way as I some- 
times hear they are. I have been going 
into the figures, and I find that whereas 
on the Ist of April, 1894, before the in- 
troduction of the new rifle, the Volun- 
teers and Yeomanry had 1,172 ranges ; 
now 667 ranges have been approved. 
and there are still 350 ranges which are 
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being inspected, of which a fair propor- 
tion, in all probability, will pass muster. 
There would be very great difficulty in 
the Government’s providing sums directly 
for the purchase of Volunteer ranges. 
We have always held that Volun- 
teer regiments should—and ecrtainly 
they have shown great willingness 
to do so—provide ranges for them- 
selves ; but in order to assist them, some 
changes have been introduced into the 
travelling allowances for musketry, so 
that corps living at greater distances 
than 12 miles from a range may be able 
to reach it at less cost than was the 
case before. I ought, perhaps, to remind 
the House that, under the Loan Act of 
1897, we are taking half a million of 
money to construct 20 new ranges, to 
which, of course, Volunteers will have 
every facility of access. We have done 
a little to assist the officers of Militia 
regiments, but the tax on the pockets 
of Volunteer officers, as well as Militia 
officers, is also very great, and we provide 
£3,000 to assist them in maintaining 
their outfit, and £2,000 to Volunteer 
officers whilst they are attending schools 
of instruction in the Regular Army. We 
also put down £5,000 to make a be- 
ginning in supplying Volunteer corps 
with regimental transport. The prin- 
ciple is this: the calculation is based on 
the scale of three waggons for every 110 
men—that is known as the “transport 
unit.” We undertake to pay a grant of 
£1 for each waggon shown and produced 
and kept in camp during eight days by 
any corps which shows a minimum of 
three waggons, and contracts to supply 
a maximum of waggons calculated on 
that scale on mobilisation. Of course, 
any corps that shows more than three 
waggons will get a grant up to the 
maximum limit based upon that scale, 
that is, three waggons to every 110 men. 
This brings me now to the general 
question of transport. Our Field Army 
would be useless unless it could move. 
For the three Army Corps composing the 
Field Army, it is calculated that, in 
round numbers, we need about 12,000 
men in the Army Service Corps. But 
at this moment, excluding Reservists, we 
have 3,302 Army Service Corps men at 
home, so that we are asking in these 
Estimates for an increase in the Army 
Service Corps of 40 officers and 1,000 
men, and we are putting down this year 
£34,000, which will enable us to raise 
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half that force. I should like to remove 
a misconception which lurks in some 
minds as to the lessons to be learned 
from the manceuvres. The problem 
which we had to solve was to put two 
Army Corps in the field without calling 
out our Reservists and our registered 
horses, neither of which could be used 
without a Royal Proclamation in case 
of war. But with the Reservists of the 
Army Service Corps we have now 
enough men for the first line of two 
Army Corps in the field. We have 
14,500 registered horses, and we have— 
which I think is sometimes forgotten— 
all the waggons and equipment for the 
mobilisation of two Army Corps. The 
only reason why we did not make 
use of them was, in the first place, the 
wear and tear of the mobilisation equip- 
ment; and, in the second place, if you 
take it away from mobilisation centres 
it will take some weeks or months to 
redistribute it again, and during the 
whole of that time you will not be 
ready for mobilisation. I have endea- 
voured to show that the British Army, 
under the present system, is in a fair 
way to effect the purposes for which it 
is raised. But everything turns upon 
recruiting. Further progress will be 
impossible unless the people of this 
country respond to the call made upon 
them. But I think that they are begin- 
ning to respond. If any arm has this year 
been more pressed by reason of the bur- 
dens cast upon it than another it is the 
Cavalry; yet whereas in 1895, before 
any of the changes made in the system 
had been introduced, we got 2,387 re- 
cruits, in 1897 we obtained 2,426, and 
last year 3,778 recruits. The total num- 
ber of British recruits—I am leaving 
out the recruits of the Colonial forces— 
last year was 38,418, as against 27,809 
in the year 1896. The net gain to the 
Army last year, including Reservists and 
deserters rejoining, was 9,980 men. 


Captain SINCLAIR (Forfar): Can the 
right honourable Gentleman give us the 
total number of recruits for the Colonies? 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: I do not think I 
could give that information now, but I 
will look it up. There is, up to the 
present, no sign of the flood abating. 
The figures in General Kelly-Kenny’s 
report go down as far as the end of last 
year, but in January last, which was not 
included in that report, the figures show 
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that it has been a “ bumper” month. 
Excluding 1870, when, probably owing 
to the Franco-German war, recruits 
flocked into the Army at the prospects 
of operations being commenced, last 
January is the highest total for recruit- 
ing of which we have any record at all. 
No less than 4,854 recruits joined in 
January last, and if I add to this total 
the deserters rejoining, and the Reserv- 
ists, the number was 5,243, making a 
net gain to the Army for one month of 
1,284 men. If anything like that is 
kept up in the succeeding months, we 
can accomplish the increase which the 
House hassanctioned without any difficulty 
at all. But this number of 38,418 re- 
cruits which we are accepting does not, 
however, give by any means the full 
measure of the country’s response to our 
demands. I am sorry to say that, of 
the recruits who presented themselves, 
35 per cent. were rejected on medical 
grounds. I think that is rather an 
alarming figure. It may give us just 
cause for apprehension, not only in re- 
spect of the welfare of the Army, but of 
the welfare of the people themselves. 
A great many of these rejections were 
due to bad teeth, although more 
were rejected because they lacked 
general development. It does occur to 
me that, in schools largely supported 
out of the public funds, it might not be 
impossible to get the children to take 
some elementary precautions to pre- 
serve their teeth, and it might also 
be a good thing to introduce into the 
schools that system of physical drill ad- 
vocated by Colonel Fox, which has done 
so much for the recruits of the British 
Army. What it has done for the recruits 
may be gathered from the large percen- 
tage of recruits who were under stan- 
dard, who were called “ specials,” but 
who ceased to be “ specials,” and who 
attained the standard within a very 
short time. This is mainly due to 
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these exercises. Of those recruits, 
re-measured in January, who had 


joined since October, and that includes 
some who may have joined within a 
week, 43 per cent. had reached the stan- 
dard ; and of the “ specials” who joined 
before the 30th June, 73 per cent. had 
reached the standard. Of the “specials ” 
who had joined before 1895, no less than 
90 per cent. had reached the standard, 
and I may tell the House that some of 
those “specials” are now, on account 
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of their abnormal muscular develop- 
ment, teaching gymnastics in our gym- 
nasia. But we must discount a little on 
the score of recruiting in respect of 
these “ specials,’ and we must also 


discount in respect of the 4,488 
Army Reservists who rejoined the 
colours. But these figures of the 


Army Reservists who have rejoined 
the colours throw a much needed light 
on the question of civilian employment 
for the men who leave the Army. Out 
of 3,370 Infantry Reservists who re- 
joined up to October, 2,596 stated that 
they were in employment at that time ; 
and, of course, we may assume that 
those who came back to the colours 
were those who were in straitened cir- 
cumstances. This, I think, suggests 
two things—in the first place, it is 
obvious that our men do find employ- 
ment on leaving the colours; and it 
shows, in the second place, that many 
men who have tried both a military 
and civilian life find that they prefer 
a military life, and I must say 
that I wish we could persuade more 
people to try the experiment. There 
are certain classes in this country who 
seem to hold back from trying what a 
military life is like. The great bulk 
of our recruits are men who, so to speak, 
come from the plough. Of course, they 
are none the worse for that; their 
predecessors of a like condition won 
the battle of Waterloo. But I must 
believe that a greater number of those 
pursuing, or wishing to pursue, other 
avocations, and belonging to other 
classes, would do well to consider 
whether they would not be benefited by 
seven years of constant employment, 
sanitary lodgings, wholesome food, and 
opportunities for education, and for ob- 
taining a certain physical and mental 
alacrity which is of the greatest advan- 
tage later on in the struggle for life. 
Now I think I may claim that some of 
the recent reforms are entitled to some 
of the credit for this increase in recruit- 
ing, particularly the messing allowance. 
I think we may take this result to show 
that the Army is now more popular than 
it was before, and that we may be en- 
couraged to proceed along the same lines. 
This year we are asking in the Estimates 
for £11,400 in order to give ankle-boots 
to Cavalry soldiers. At present, the 
Cavalry soldier is given only one pair of 
ankle-boots, and he is expected to pro- 
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vide himself with boots during the whole 
period of his service. We are also 
asking for £5,200 in order to give 
the soldiers in the Cavalry and Artillery 
a frock and an extra pair of serge 
trousers during the time of their drill, 
in order that they may, like other 
Englishmen, change their clothes after 
exercise, without being out of pocket. 
We are also asking for £18,500, so that 
the men, when they return to camp after 
a day’s manceuvres, may take off their 
dusty boots and slip into easy canvas 
shoes. These things may seem small, 
and they are certainly cheap ; but every- 
one who has been in camp knows that 
they mean a great deal. In this con- 
nection I must touch upon a larger 
matter—I am afraidthatI am taxing the 
patience of the House—which will do 
more for the comfort of our soldiers and 
the efficiency of our Army—I mean the 
provision of better barracks and their 
location, with a juster regard to the 
requirements of the training of our 
troops together. Under the scheme 
which will be submitted shortly to this 
House much will, I hope, be done to 
raise both the standard of decency and 
comfort in the barracks for our men, 
and to enable troops to exercise to- 
gether in large bodies; in infantry divi- 
sions, cavalry brigades, and artillery 
brigade divisions, under the leaders who 
will command them in time of war. I 
have just one word more to say. In 


these Estimates we are asking for 
£431,000, including an increase of 


£189,000 on Vote 9, as a first instalment 
of the money to be spent on arming with 
modern guns the more important of our 
military and mercantile ports. This is 
a matter which we can no longer post- 
pone, and although we ask only for an 
instalment this year, we shall submit 
a complete policy based upon the 
report of a Committee composed of 
Sir Henry Brackenbury, Sir R. Harri- 
son, and Admiral Beaumont. I thank 
the House for the very great patience 
with which it has listened to a long and 
a dry story. I should be very sorry 
to adopt a complacent tone in submitting 
these Army Estimates. Much, I think, 
has been done in recent years by the 
soldiers and by the civilians of the War 
Office, but much remains to do. Still, our 
Army is numerically stronger now than it 
has been at any time since 1860. The 
life of our soldiers is brighter. The op- 
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portunities for training our units, in the 
formation and under the conditions which 
will prevail in a great war, are larger. 
Thanks to the splendid devotion of all 
ranks of our Regular, Auxiliary, and 
Colonial forces, I dare to believe that 
our small voluntary Army is ready to 
solve the double and difficult problem 
of keeping the Queen’s peace throughout 
her wide dominions, and of defending 
our shores. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


Chair.” 


FIELD ARTILLERY (TRAINED HORSES). 
Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out from the word ‘That,’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘the numbers of trained horses for the Horse 
and Field Artillery require the immediate at- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government ,’— instead 
thereof.” —(Sir Charles Ditke.) 

*Sin C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): The admirable form and 
perfect clearness of the speech of 
my honourable Friend, upon which, 
sure, the House will con- 
eratulate the honourable Gentleman, 
may perhaps a little have concealed the 
fact that his speech was mainly a speech 
of detail and did not present to the 
House what might be called a 
general view of the results of our Mili- 
tary system as at present organised. 
At the commencement of his speech the 
honourable Gentleman said it was a con- 
tinuation sp2ech, as the Estimates showed 
a continuing policy, continuing that 
which was laid down last year. But I 
think we might have expected now from 
the honourable Member, and we shall 
certainly ask for it a little later, some 
statement of the main principles upon 
which our Army is now beginning to be 
based. Last year, for example—and 
a small example is as good as a large 
one, and therefore I take this small one 
—the Government came down here de- 
fending short service, of course, as 
cardinal part of the system in this 
scheme of modification; but proposing 
for the first time a three years’ enlistment 
for the Line. Now, in the face of this new 
departure of the three years’ enlistment, 
the honourable Member has never made 
a single statement with regard to it, 
that we may see how far it is gaining 
confidence or otherwise in the War 
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Office. The system was to be com- 
menced on a very limited scale, 50 


men to a battalion, and it is only being 
ivied in a small number of battalions. The 
words which accompany the report show, 
I iear, that that system is a failure, be- 
cause the words suggest a desire to make 
the men re-engage. The reason why I 
wwention this fact is that it is a main 
fact. The reconstitution of the Army 
as time goes on is such as to make the 
system really a long service system 
avain, instead of a short service system, 
and I believe that the service is actually 
as long as it was in the days when we 
called it a long service Army. The way 
in which Reserve men are being brought 
back to the colours is making it a long 
service Army. Now, the honourable 
Gentleman shows it is extravagantly 
dear at the present time. What 
is the cost of the land forces 
ci which the honourable  Gentle- 
man speaks? The cost, as the House 
will see, is a rapidly increasing cost, 
with no increase in the strength. Tak- 
ing the rupee at the average rate—at 
the market price which it is worth to- 
day, and not as being worth 2s., because 
it can be spent for that amount in India 
—taking the rupee at its market value, 
we are now spending in India and at 
home £38,600,000. The right honour- 





able Gentleman has mentioned that 
there are 21,000 men in _ the 
military service of the Foreign 


Oifice and the Colonial Office, and the 
House must not forget that there are all 


these 21,000 men and all additional 
officers which have to be met 
cut of a million additional to this 


£38,600,000. So that the expenditure 
upon the land ferces, with the Colonies, at 
the present moment is over £40,000,000, 
and in the next year we cannot hope to 
get out of it under £42,000,000, which, 
together with £28,000,000 which will be 
expended upon the Navy, brings out a 
total of £70,000,000 for Imperial Defence. 
Now, when you come to consider that 
we lay out £42,000,000 on land forces 
and fixed defences, I doubt whether we 
get that return which we ought to get, 
and which we are entitled to expect, 
considering the enormous sum of money 
we oxpernd. Now, the amount of our 
Military expenditure, upon which I will 
say only this one more word, has become 
something amazing. This next year our 
expenditure will be about £70,000,000. 
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The next country in extravagance is 
France. That country spends £40,000,000 
on its Army and Navy. And there is no 
doubt, on these very large figures, the 
War Office will feel that they must make 
their figures very clear if they are to be 
supported by this House; unless they 
can show that with the increase of the 
millions of expenditure there is an in- 
crease in Military strength. The hon- 
ourable Gentleman has stated the cir- 
cumstances in a particular way; we all 
know it, and we all know that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made this 
remarkable statement, that while con- 
scription does enter into the account it 
is not the main factor of the account of 
the War Office. The Leader of the 
Opposition made a statement upon this 
subject also. He said that the cost was 
appalling, but that we were “tied by 
traditions, prejudices, and habits, which 
it was hopeless to overcome.” I ven- 
tured to comment upon those words of 
the right honourable Gentleman, and to 
somewhat reproach him for using the 
word hopeless, and not being willing to 
face the problem in such a manner that 
we may be able to overcome this fearful 
increase. But I am becoming as. hope- 
less as my right honourable Friend. Here 
is the speech of a new and capable man, 
a man of great ability, and he never 
touches this problem; and I confess, 
as one who desires, and earnestly and 
sincerely desires, to maintain the 
strength and efficiency of the defence 
of the Empire, that I doubt whether it 
is possible for the War Office to justify 
to the country this constantly increas- 
ing expenditure. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has not succeeded in over- 
coming the old views of the War Office, 
and forcing upon them a new departure 
last year. In spite of the temptation held 
out to us by the three years’ system of 
enlistment, we did, some of us, say 
that, though under the new proposals of 
the Government the expenditure was 
certain to increase, the increase 
of strength was very doubtful. Now, 
what are the facts my honourable 
Friend has stated—that the Army now 
is larger than it ever was before, that 
the recruiting was very good, and that 
it was constantly being increased. Now, 
what are the forces upon which we 
should draw in time of war? What are 
the forces upon which we should draw 
for our three Army Corps, and at the 
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same time be able to keep the Indian 
force at full numbers in time of war? The 
forces upon which we should draw are 
the Regular Army, the Army Reserve, 
and the Militia. Now, so far from there 
having been any increase of strength to 
correspond with the increase of cost, these 
three forces have remained stationary. 
The question I put to the honourable 
Gentleman at four o’clock brought out 
these facts—my own calculations appear 
to differ from the official calculations by 
three. On the Ist January, 1895, the 
Regular Army, Militia, and First Class 
Army Reserve taken together amounted 
to 408,903 men. The answer given to 
me this afternoon, given to me to-day at 
four o'clock, knocked off the three and 
gave me 408,900. And the number on 
the Ist January this year is almost 
exactly the same, the number being 
408,924 men, so that the nett result is 
that in four years, with all your enor- 
mous expenditure, you have an increase 
of 24 men in the forces upon which you 
would have to draw in time of war. 
That is the number by which it has been 
increased in four years. Now as regards 
the number of those from whom you 
would have drawn for expeditionary 
forces, they have diminished. You have 
a much greater number in South Africa 
than you had before, and there 12,000 
fewer men at home than there were four 
years ago. The number that you pay 
for here or in South Africa is stationary. 
The number of men is the same as four 
years ago, but you are paying a 
very much greater sum. Now these 
are facts which we have gone into be- 
fore, and they are perfectly well known 
to the War Office, and should be equally 
well known to my honourable Friend ; 
and we have this to say, that we desire 
a sweeping reform. We have to say the 
alternative is this appalling cost. There 
is no other alternative. You have to adopt 
the increasing expenditure of one mil- 
lion and a half sterling in each succeed- 
ing year, and you have to face the fact 
that constituencies are very doubtful 
about the return they get for the money 
vhich they give. Surely my honourable 
Friend, in making this first statement, 
must feel that the muddle on one side 
of Army matters, for which he is 
not responsible, is increasing. He 
stated to the House to-night very frankly 
that there were 21,000 men now under 
the control of the Foreign and Colonial 
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Offices, and out of the control of the War 
Office altogether, and that the number 
was rapidly increasing. He knows of the 
enormous efforts that were made in 
India to get rid of divided command and 
the great and prolonged struggle that 
took place, and the resistarfce that was 
offered by the old-fashioned men to get- 
ting rid of the Presidency Armies. At last 
that resistance was overcome, and all 
the men were brought under one com- 
mand. Here divided command is in- 
creasing by means of the Colonial Office 
and Foreign Office, over which you have 
no control at all. There is a great lack 
in the defence of the country, and you 
now show that we have nothing like a 
comprehensive scheme for its defence. 
With regard to the manceuvres last 
year, only half battalions were present. 
Lord Methuen has made a statement 
with regard to India—that it was 
only possible to have half battalions 
ever there. Lord Wolseley, in his 
report on manceuvres, states that the 
battalions were as strong as possible, 
owing to the necessity of leaving behind 
men under six months’ service. They 
averaged 16 officers and 480 men out of 
an establishment of 881 men, but there 
were many battalions down to 400 men, 
whilst the return showed one which only 
had 361 men; that is a statement which 
ought to interest this House. It con- 
firms the statement of my honourable 
Friend the honourable Member for Bel- 
fast which was first controverted, but 
yet had to be admitted in the end, and 
which led to the return which was laid 
before the House. The real question is, 
whether the country gets a return for 
the money which it has paid. My hon- 
ourable Friend, in reference to the 
Army, dwelt upon the possibility which 
must be held in view—he referred six 
or seven times to the Army which had 
to be maintained at home against tl.2 
possibility of invasion. I think the 
country will accept the naval view with 
regard to that ; if we are to spend what 
we do spend on our Navy, then the 
prospect of an invasion is a subject of 
such remoteness that it need not be con- 
sidered in the way in which the honour- 
able Member has considered it in his 
speech. But the country will admit that 
the country needs an Army, not only 
for India, but for any great wars in 
which we may hereafter be engaged. 
Because if we had been brought into a 
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war, as seemed likely a few months ago, 
it could not have been brought to an 
end without a territorial force. I think, 
as against the six or seven allusions the 
honourable Gentleman made to the sub- 
ject of invasion should be set his 
single allusion to what I may venture 
to call a counter stroke. There is this 
problem: Is our Army, with all the 
gigantic expense which is incurred upon 
it, one that is available for these two 
ends; is it available for reinforcement 
of India in time of war, and for the 
counter stroke alluded to by the honour- 
«ble Member! We still, it appears to 
me, starve our Army for reasons of 
economy on many points. That is so, 
for although we spend so much, we have 
to do some things much cheaper than 
other countries do. If I might give 
a small example, I would point to 
an economical country, which has an 
economical army, and which has had to 
substitute aluminium fittings for all the 
metal parts the army carries. That we 
do not do so is because of the expense ; 
yet Switzerland, a little country, a third 
vf whose army is ready for mobilisation 
at any time, can do these things that we 
cannot. My honourable Friend has not 
said a word about the manceuvres—he 
spoke of the manceuvres of Jast year— 
but he has not said a word about there 
being any manceuvres this year. Ap- 
parently we are going to have no great 
juanceuvres this year upon the ground 
of expense. We are starving the Army 
there, in my opinion, upon a point which 
is vital to its existence. Now the Ques- 
tion I put upon the Paper is one of the 
inain examples of starving the Army on 
the ground of expense. My honourable 
Friend the Member for Essex, I have 
no doubt, will support me, because he 
put the same proposal on the Paper 
without having had any communication 
with me whatever upon the subject, and 
as we have taken this matter up, so it 
has been present to the eyes of many 
others. In spite of the able defence of 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Under Secretary in his speech, I still 
remain under the impression that horses 
are a point on which the British Army is 
starved. I still believe that the supply 
of trained artillery horses is less than 
efficiency would demand, and I am sorry 
to believe so after so able a defence. 
{ would ask him if he really believes 
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upon him by those highly compe- 
tent to judge upon this point; that 
there are sufficient trained artillery horses. 
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Why is it that every officer in 
India believes that it is impossible 
to drill his men without as many 
waggons as there are guns? The 


four-gun batteries to which the Govern- 
ment appear to be wedded are, as I 
understand, only supplied by a single 
waggon. I have never found a Conti- 
nental officer or an Indian officer content 
to drill under such conditions. And I 
do not believe it is possible to do so. 
The Government of this country admit 
that they have no guns for the Militia, 
although they coutend that they 
have some sort of guns for the 
Volunteers; but there is a _ vast 
body of Infantry in this country 
for which they have no artillery of any 
kind ; there are a vast number of troops 
in this country so situated, and if it is 
worth keeping them up—the Volunteers 
cost a million a year—then it is worth 
giving them artillery. The Secretary for 
War last year admitted that the artillery 
was insufficient, and said that the Govern- 
ment would increase it, and yet there are 
1,500 fewer trained artillery horses now 
than there were 20 years ago. Twenty 
years ago there were 5,714, and now 
there are 4,174. It is admitted that in 
1879 Lord Beaconsfield reduced the num- 
ber of horses by 700, and, of course, we 
know that Mr. Stanhope reduced the 
Horse Artillery very largely, and made no 
corresponding increase. Those two dimi- 
nutions were followed by a pretended in- 
crease, and the Secretary for War came 
down and said he was going to increase 
the proportion of his guns. Now, what 
is the present situation? As I under- 
stand the honourable Member, he, in 
answer to a Question the other day—he 
has used the same argument to-night— 
said the country may be quiet on this 
head, because we have now a greater 
reserve of horses than before the re- 
duction took place. If that statement 
means anything at all, it means, to put 
it in plain language, that the guns are 
to be taken into action by omnibus 
horses. 

*Mr. WYNDHAM: The waggons. 

*Srr. C. DILKE: But these are not 
waggons going along the road; most 
of these waggons will be in action; they 
will have to retire very hurriedly over 
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bad country, over any obstacle which 
happens to be in their way. Omnibus 
horses may be very excellent creatures, 
but I do not think any foreign Power 
would take their batteries into action 
with omnibus horses. They do not use 
them for that purpose ; they use them for 
transport, I know, but not for actual 
service for the waggons in the field, and I 
confess that, in my belief, you must have 
trained horses for the waggons which are 
serving with the guns, as for the guns 
themselves. Now, Sir, of course we 
somewhat stretch our figures by 
counting the military age of a horse from 
five years to 13 years. Foreign coun- 
tries only count from six to 13 as the 
military age. I doubt if we have 3,000 
trained artillery horses of military age 
in this country ; that is to say, you have 
no trained horses for the Militia and the 
Volunteers; but I believe that in the 
actual Army, for the purpose of the 
mobilisation, you have only 3,000 trained 
horses. Now I am convinced that in 
times of peace you require a larger esta- 
blishment of trained artillery horses than 
that. I know that India, a poorer 
country than this, is made to pay for 
horses for six guns and six waggons, in 
addition to spare horses; and if they 
are obliged to do that in India, and she 
is made to pay for these larger batteries, 
it is because they are necessary for 
efficiency ; and if we do not keep up the 
same supply here, I consider that we are 
starving the Army upon that particular 
point. The honourable Member, in his de- 
fence of this point,mentioned Germany,and 
suggested that the Germans do exactly 
the same as the War Office have been 
doing, and propose to continue to do. I 
very much doubt that. If he means 
that the German Artillery drill under 
the same conditions in which a four-gun 
battery, with one waggon, on the 
lower establishment, is supposed to train 
Artillery in this country, then I doubt 
his statement. The Artillery force in 
every Artillery station in Germany is 
very large. In Germany, so far as I 
know, there are never fewer than 11 bat- 
teries in any Artillery station, and the 
advantages of the concentration of Artil- 
lery for purposes of drill and training 
are so great that the French hardly keep 
fewer than 22 batteries in any Artillery 
station. Drill and training under these 
circumstances are very different from 
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batteries on the lower establishment. I 
confess I disbelieve both that our system 
adapts itself easily to mobilisation in 
time of war, or that it adapts itself to 
training in time of peace. I said just 
now that successive Governments have 
begun to admit this fact and to promise 
an increase. Three years ago the pre- 
sent Leader of the Opposition promised 
an increase of the Artillery, and he said 
that, in order to bring the number of our 
guns into closer approximation with Con- 
tinental standards, he proposed an in- 
crease of one battery of Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery and seven batteries of Field Ar- 
tillery—that is to say, 48 guns on mobi- 
lisation. But he reduced the depdts. 
The training, he said, was to be at the 
batteries, and he reduced many batteries 
to four-gun establishments. At that 
time we pressed the right honourable 
Gentleman—my honourable Friend the 
then Under Secretary for War joined with 
me in pressing him somewhat severely on 
this point—to say whether he was in- 
creasing the Artillery by a single horse 
or by a single man. 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: Or by a single gun. 


*Sir C. DILKE: Yes. And in response 
to that pressure the right honourable 
Gentleman said— 


“The net result of these modifications will 
involve no appreciable alteration in the total 
establishment of officers, men, and horses, 
while, at the same time, giving us a total in- 
crease of eight batteries.” 


‘ 

That frank admission was taken note of, 
and in 1896—the following year—there 
was a general concurrence of opinion that 
it was somewhat regrettable that the 
phrase “ increase of Artillery ” had been 
used in that statement. What has hap- 
pened now? Last year the Marquess 
of Lansdowne admitted all our argu- 
ments about our weakness in Artillery, 
and agreed that it was vital to the coun- 
try that our strength in Artillery should 
be increased. He said— 


“We are determined that the Artillery arm 
shall not be deficient.” 


The Government, both in another place 
and there, attacked the arrangements 
which had been made by the previous Go- 
vernment with regard to the depéts, and 
made some announcement, which I have 
never thoroughly understood, as to & 
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partial restoration of the depot system. 
I regret that my honourable Friend did 
‘not make that matter clear to-night, as I 
think the House does not understand to 
what extent there has been a reversal of 
the policy of the late Government on 
that point. In attacking the present 
Leader of the Opposition for applying 
the Infantry system to Artillery, Lord 
Lansdowne said— 


“You cannot in Artillery shift the men from 
one unit to another without serious risk to 
efficiency.” 


In consequence of that statement the 
Under Secretary for War announced in 
this House an increase in Artillery of. 15 
batteries—an increase so large that it 
was to take three years to accomplish: 
five batteries in this financial year, five 
batteries next year, and five batteries, I 
suppose, the year after that. What I 
cannot for the life of me understand is 
that, though we have increased the Ar- 
tillery by between four and five batteries 
this year, and are going to increase the 
Artillery by five more batteries next 
year, we have not increased the Artillery 
by a single horse. There is no change 
in the number of horses shown in the 
details of the Estimates; and I ask the 
Government to enlighten us on this point 
by issuing returns showing the actual 
condition and age of the horses in the 
four-gun batteries. If they cannot give 
a full return, could we be given to- 
morrow night some information with re- 
gard to certain batteries, such as the 
44th, which has been at home for some 
years; the 88th, which has lately been 
raised ; and the 17th, which a year ago 
came back from India, and has been re- 
duced to the four-gun establishment? I 
want to know the number of horses of 
military age in the four-gun batteries 
which are fit to take the field, deducting, 
of course, the officers’ chargers. These 
batteries are totally inefficient for war. 
They exist only for the purpose of fur- 
nishing drafts to others. I submit that 
from the point of view of the training of 
men these batteries are inefficient, and 
that the kind of batteries which are kept 
up in India for the training of men are 
as necessary here as they are in India. 
The mystery of the increase of Artillery 
without an increase of horses only 
deepens the more the Estimates are 
studied. There is one page in which 
the matter is dealt with in a general 
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form, in which there appears an increase 
of 31 horses, but in the details the num- 
ber is exactly the same. If any hon- 
ourable Member will turn to one of the 
two pages where horses are named, he 
wil] find that every single item is exactly 
the same, horse for horse, as in the Esti- 
mates of last year, and that there is not, 
when you come to the details, an increase 
in the establishment of a single horse. I 
cannot understand how five new batteries 
can be raised before the 31st of March, 
and five batteries in next year, without 
an increase of horses, unless a great many 
batteries are to be reduced from the 
higher to the lower establishment, but 
the horses as shown for each establish- 
ment in the Estimates are the same for 
the two years. It has been admitted 
that we have an insufficient number of 
guns for our Militia and for our Regular 
Army, and that as regards horses our 
establishment at home is vastly smaller 
than it was many years ago, and is 
ridiculously small as compared with the 
establishment in India. The only point 
that remains ‘to be considered is whether 
there exists any other force of Artillery 
in this country, or whether any other 
force of Artillery can be created. The 
guns of the position batteries of the 
Volunteers have not been mentioned to- 
night, but I fear they would only serve 
the purposes of fortress Artillery on the 
North Downs, on Box Hill, and at Cater- 
ham—positions which would be taken up 
by the Volunteers in the event of a dan- 
gerous war. A suggestion has been 
made that it might be possible to estab- 
lish in this country, for the purposes of 
home defence, for the purposes of drill 
and manceuvres, and for the purposes of 
training men and drawing upon them in 
time of war, batteries which would be 
cheaper than the batteries of the Regular 
Army. A Militia Field Artillery, such 
as the Swiss have been able to make, 
might be created, and it seems to me 
possible to adopt a system under which a 
portion of the men would be Regulars 
end a portion Velunteers, and by 
which some cheaper Artillery might 
be provided as a second Jine. Whatever 
scheme is adopted by the Government, I, 
at all events, submit to the House that 
matters cannot stand as they are in con- 
nection with the Artillery, and that a 
case has been made out for pressing this 
subject upon the attention of the Go- 
vernment until, in this conspicuous in- 
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stance, the British Army is brought up 
to the standard which, in view of the 
expenditure which is spent upon it, the 
country has a right to demand. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I rise to 
second the Amendment. The Under 
Secretary for War has explained the posi- 
tion by saying that the War Office are 
going to reduce six-gun batteries to four- 
gun batteries, and in that way to in- 
crease the Artillery by five batteries. 
The honourable Gentleman  abso- 
lutely calls that a strong point. 
In my opinion it is about as sensibie as 
the action of the Irishman who cut off 
one end of a blanket to sew it on to the 
other. During the past 20 years the 
Royal Artillery has been increased by 12 
batteries, but, notwithstanding that, the 
personnel, so far as horses go, has been 
reduced by 900. I submit that this is 
absolutely incomprehensible, either to 
the military mind, the agricultural mind, 
or to any other mind in this House. A 
General, who is now dead, once stated 
that the inefficiency of the land forces of 
the Crown was due to the fact that the 
money which Parliament voted was igno- 
rantly and futilely spent by the War 
Office. That remark is equally true to- 
day. The War Office have increased 
their expenditure by millions year after 
year, but they have not improved the 
efficiency of the Army. In 1897 the 
Army Estimates amounted to 
£18,000,000 sterling, in 1896 to more 
than £17,500,000, but this year they 
have reached the enormous total of 
£20,500,000. The War Office have no- 
thing to show for this enormous expendi- 
ture. The troops in January 1895 ex- 
ceeded by something like 7,000 men the 
troops in January 1899. It seems to 
me that the War Office has had only two 
successes during the Jast 18 months. 
One was the Peerage which was con- 
ferred on Sir Arthur Haliburton for 
the brief which he held for them in the 
columns of “ The Times” last year, and 
the other was the success of the cam- 
paign in the Soudan. But the success 
of Lord Kitchener of Khartoum was prac- 
tically due to the fact that he was 3,000 
miles away from Lord Lansdowne and 
Pall Mall. In fact, the only things the 
War Office did for the Soudan campaign 
was to send out soldiers’ boots which 
wore out in three weeks, and to refuse, 
after two applications, to send out a 
hospital ship to Alexandria—two things 
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which exceed even the incapacity dis- 
played by the War Office during the 
Crimean War. I will now refer to the 
force alluded to by the right honourable 
Baronet opposite. "The House will re- 
member some four years ago the present 
Leader of the Opposition, when Secretary 
of State for War, conceived the idea that 
he could strengthen the Artillery by re- 
ducing six-gun batteries to four-gun bat- 
teries, and improve its organisation by 
suppressing the depdt batteries alto- 
gether. The same brilliant success has re- 
sulted from the treatment of the Cavalry 
as resulted from the treatment of the Ar- 
tillery four years ago. In consequence of 
the drafts to regiments abroad, the 
Cavalry regiments have been brought to 
a squeezed lemon condition. The Under 
Secretary for War has said that recruit- 
ing for the Cavalry is better this year 
than last year, and was better last year 
than the year before. That is all very 
well ;but the honourable Gentleman did 
not tell us that the Inspector-General of 
Recruiting stated in his report that in 
order to obtain Cavalry recruits the 
height and age had to be reduced. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, and 
the proof of the efficiency of the War 
Office is a war; but happily we have had 
no war except the one in the Soudan, 
with which the War Office, fortunately, 
had very little to do. But we have had 
autumn manceuvres, which cost £200,000. 
I should like to say something with re- 
ference to the Infantry in the autumn 
manceuvres. The War Office were going 
to put into the field 65,000 men, but, as 
we all know, they did nothing of the kind. 
They only put 53,500 men into the field. 
The Infantry battalions were to have 
turned out 550 strong, but they only 
turned out 460 strong on the average. 
The establishment paid for by the 
country was 881. Now, Sir, I should 
like to know how it is that 881 men per 
battalion are paid for by the taxpayers 
of this country, when only 460 paraded. 
Do the remainder exist on paper only, 
like the Chinese Army Corps? Nine 
hundred waggons and 2,500 horses were 
borrowed from Lipton and Whiteley. 
Surely the War Office, in Estimates of 
£20,000,000 a year, can afford to keep 
sufficient horses and waggons in store to 
supply the transport of such a force as 
that! The heterogeneous character of 
the waggons used at the manceuvres was 
the laughing stock of every military 
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attaché who witnessed it. If the War 
Office cannot keep 2,500 horses in stock, 
surely they can keep 900 waggons, and 
paint them all alike, in order to pre- 
vent a repetition of the ridiculous con- 
dition of things which occurred last year. 
As to the War Office itself, I think the 
thanks of the country are due to the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who 
instituted and formed the Lansdowne 
‘ Commission, which went into the organi- 
sation of the War Office this time last 
year. What do we find at the War Office? 
We find that an officer commanding a 
reviinent is not allowed, without com- 
municating with Pall Mall, to order re- 
pairs amounting to more than 3s. 6d. 
for each single man. A field-marshal 
cannot order the transfer of a gunner 
from one battery to another without re- 
ference to the authorities at Pall Mall. 
This state of things, in my opinion, is 
absurd. In regard to general recruit- 
ing, things, so far as numbers are con- 
cerned, look fairly satisfactory. But, of 
the 10,000 new recruits, no less than 
72 per cent. are “specials,” or men less 
than 5}ft. in height, less than 32in. 
rounl the chest, and less than 94st. in 
weight. I read the other day in a 
inilitary journal called the “ Broad 
Arrow,” dated February 11th, that young 
thieves brought up before the magis- 
trates had been let off on condition that 
they joined the Army. If that is true, 
I cannot conceive anything more calcu- 
lated to lower the status of the Army. 
The truth is that recruiting will be more 
or less a failure until the War Office 
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competes with the Jabour market. It is 
not food or barrack accommodation, 
but the low pay which deters 


young men from joining the Army. 
And here I venture to congratulate the 
honourable Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary upon his speech at Dover. The 
speech which he made to his con- 
stituents at Dover, if I were an ordinary 
War Office official, I should call irre- 
sistible. In it he said that as far as 
he could see the British soldier ought 
to be attracted by higher pay and 
by the Government finding employment 
for him, if possible, after he left the 
colours. If the honourable Gentleman 
will only adhere to that, I can assure 
him that he will have a pleasant time 
of office, and will have done good for 
the Service as long as he remains at Pall 
Mall. Sir, I beg to second the Amend- 
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ment proposed by the right honourable 
Gentleman opposite. 


*Mr. -WYNDHAM: Perhaps I may be 
permitted to say a few words upon this 
matter, and as in reply to the right hon- 
ourable Baronet and the honourable and 
gallant Gentleman I can only refer to the 
question of artillery horses, it will be 
no discourtesy to them if I do not at- 
tempt to cover the whole ground raised. 
The right honourable Gentleman asks 
why we seem to have stereotyped the 
number of artillery horses, and he finds 
no apparent difference between the num- 
bers this year and last year. The ex- 
planation is this: we treated the horses 
on our statement last year as we treated 
the men in the programme for the in- 
crease of the Army; that is to say, we 
put down on last year’s Estimates the 
total limit of the number of men 





*Sir C. DILKE: That explains one, 
but not the other. There is the other 
which shows the actual number. 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: The right honour- 
able Baronet sees that point. In 1897 
we had on the Estimates a net increase. 
Last year we put down on the Estimates 
a superior limit, and we stated how much 
we intended to take in the year. That 
has been done again this year, and, 
therefore, the numbers ought to be the 
same. 


*Sir C. DILKE: That is as to estab- 
lishment ? 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: Yes, but as to the 
expending of money I think the right 
honourable Baronet will find on Vote 6, 
Transport and Remounts, this year we 
are taking some money for artillery 
horses. We are taking an increase on 
that Vote of £23,900, part of which will 
go to get 290 horses—~ 





*Sir C. DILKE: But in what you have 
done in the present year there is no in- 
crease shown. 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: In the money? I 
am afraid that the Supplementary Esti- 
mates 





*Str C. DILKE: I mean the number. 
2U 
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*Mr. WYNDHAM: I have explained 
that the number is the same this year 
as last year, because the number last 
year 





*Sir C. DILKE: No, that is the estab- 
lishment. Now I mean the actual num- 
ber. It is only showing 31 more than 
last year. 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: Sir, is the right 
honourable Baronet speaking of the 
number of herses—artillery horses—-in 
1898-9, the financial year? The number 
of artillery horses in 1898-9 was 1,513 
in excess of the numbers for 1897-8. 
Well, Sir, I am afraid I cannot answer 
this conundrum at a moment’s notice. 
The broad lines are that the total estab- 
lishment put down for this year is the 
same as last year, and that we are pay- 
ing some money in this year’s Estimates 
in order to add 290 horses to the five 
batteries. 


*CotoneL BLUNDELL considered that 
what we were deficient in in this country 
was not horses, but men. In India he 
did not suppose it possible to obtain 
horses when required, and they had to 
keep them, but here there were plenty, 
and they might either be paid for or 
pressed into the Service when the neces- 
sity arose. 


GENERAL RUSSELL (Cheltenham) ob- 
served that at the German Army 
Manceuvres four-gun batteries were em- 
ployed, and, further than that, tne 
waggons were not horsed. He believed 
that only the two batteries on the 
French Frontier had their waggons 
horsed, and then only to a very limited 
extent. It stood to reason that the ex- 
pense of keeping up the waggons horsed 
on a war footing would be enormous. 
As far as his experience went, omnibus 
horses would be perfectly suitable for 
the work of the artillery waggons. No 
doubt, horses trained to firing would be 
better, but in his judgment omnibus 
horses would be extremely useful. 


*Sirr C. DILKE: May I be allowed 
to say that I shall not press this Motion 
to a Division, but that I am certain 
that the honourable Member must be 
mistaken in saying that we have 1,500 
more artillery horses than last year. 
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*Mr. WYNDHAM: Ithink I can 
correct that. I may read out the in- 
crease in the establishment, but I do not 
know whether I should be ir order in 
going further. There was on the Ist 
January of this year an increase on the 
establishment of 1,519 artillery horses ; 
that is to say, the numbers on the Ist 
January last year were 4,200, and on 
the Ist January, 1899, 5,719; on the 
strength on the Ist January, 1898, 
4,271 horses, and on the Ist January, 
1899, 4,787, an increase of 516 horses. 
The facts are, Sir, that on the Ist 
January, 1898, the strength was 1,000 
over establishment. I have explained 
before that that includes the increase 
for the 10 batteries, and, therefore, the 
difference between this year and _ last 
year is really greater than it appears. 
There is an absolute increase, Sir, of 
516; since last year we were 1,000 over 
establishment. We are better this 
year 


*Sir C. DILKE: In horses altogether? 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: Yes; 
the Artillery. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER _ Belfast, 
W.): Iam sure that we are all pleased at 
seeing the honourable Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for War occupying his 
present official position, into which he 
has brought the same lucidity which dis- 
tinguished his utterances as a private 
Member. I have heard, like other Mem- 
bers, the speech of the honourable 
Gentleman with great pleasure and 
satisfaction. I think there are some 
points in what the honourable Gentleman 
has said, which cannot fail to gratify all 
those who are interested in Army ques- 
tions, and I think it would be reason- 
able to give full prominence to them. 
At the same time some of us are 
in sympathy with the right hon- 
ourable Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean on one ground—that 
there has been an omission of a general 
review of our progress. I do not know 
that the situation actually demands it, 
but I think it would, in view of the very 
considerable changes which have been 
made, have been not altogether out of 
place. I think that the House and 
the country are to be congratulated 
upon one very remarkable circumstance. 
We are now in the presence of this fact, 
that the system which has been so per- 
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sistently attacked in this House for 
many years is now perishing. The Card- 
well system—the system, at least, which 
takes its name from Lord Cardwell— 
has now very nearly absolutely perished, 
and I think all that has been said to- 
night must make us desire that it should 
absolutely perish. I should like to 
justify that statement. The Cardwell 
system depends upon certain broad, 
great principles. There was the prin- 
ciple, in the first place, of a short service 
Army. Now, Sir, the right honourable 
Gentleman opposite has not exaggerated 
when he said that the short service 
Army had ceased to exist. The right 
honourable Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition said last Session that 
there were some of us unreasonable 
enough to hope for a short service Army 
which should mainly be composed of 
jong-service men. Well, Sir, we were 
unreasonable enough to hope that, and 
we have now the gratification of finding 
that we have got what we wanted. The 
House will hardly believe the extent to 
which long service has taken the place of 
short service. Six years’ men are prac- 
tically no longer enlisted at all. I find 
we have now, or shall have within a 
very short period, almost as many men 
serving the long service term of over 
six years as there were serving in the 
first year for which I can find the annual 
return, namely, 1873. I think that is 
a very remarkable fact, and I should 
like the House to bear with me while 
I give only one set of figures, which they 
may compare in this matter. There are 
at the present moment serving in the 
Army—or there were two years ago, 
and I would point out that this return 
has very largely altered in my favour 
at the present time—69,700 men of over 
six years’ service; that is, nearly 
70,000 long service men. There are 
now considerably over that number, be- 
cause great progress has been made 
during the last two years in getting men 
to extend their service. When we add 
to that 5,000 men of the First Class 
Army Reserve, who are to be called back 
to the colours, and 5,000 men of the 
A Division of the Army Reserve, we 
have 10,000 men added to that 70,000 ; 
and, allowing for extensions and re- 
engagements, we shall have in a very 
short time considerably over 90,000 
long service men in the Army— 
the number serving in 1873 was 96,000, 
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and the number will soon be 90,000 
long-service men. On the other side we 
have, it is true, a very considerable num- 
ber of short-service men, but from 
these short-service men, numbering 
142,000, we must deduct men under 20 
years of age, because, as has been 
pointed out over and over again, these 
are not,the men on whom we rely to 
fill our battalions in case of war. After 
that deduction, we find only 110,000 
short-service men serving in the Army 
at the present time. That is a very 
remarkable confirmation of the prophecy 
that we have always made, that an 
advance in efficiency would be found to 
consist in doing away with that feature, 
at any rate, of the Cardwell system. 
But, Sir, the Cardwell system depended 
on other features. There was the feature 
of deferred pay. That has gone, and 
we are told by the Secretary of State 
that no one regrets it going; and we 
hope and believe that it will be found to 
be of very great advantage to the 
Army that it should go. Then we 
have territorial recruiting. Territo- 
rial recruiting was a great feature 
of the Cardwell system—we thought, 
some of us, a very bad feature when 
carried to excess, and a very excellent 
feature when carried out in moderation. 
At the present moment, territorial 
recruiting as a system for the whole 
Army is merely a make-believe. Terri- 
torial recruiting exists now, as it always 
did, in certain districts of the country. 
It does not exist, not even in name, for 
the Jarger proportion of the Army. At 
the present moment, the men enlisted 
for the territorial regiments in the dif- 
ferent parts of the country are some- 
thing like, I think, 30 per cent. of the 
total enlistment. In England, there en- 
listed in territorial regiments 8,200 
men, and 9,000 for other corps. In 
Scotland 950 men enlisted for territorial 
regiments, and 1,181 for other corps; 
Ireland, 1,471 for territorial regiments, 
1,400 for other corps. Now, Sir, those 
figures, I know, do not exhaust the 
whole of the Army, nor do they exhaust 
the whole of the case, because we have 
regiments, such, for instance, as the 
Lancashire Regiment, which are sup- 
posed to get some advantage from 
their territorial recruiting ; yet they are 
filled, just as the London regiments are, 
with men from all parts of the country, 
and from all parts of the world, and 
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these men have no more real territorial 
feeling in connection with that locality 
than if they were foreigners. The terri- 
torial system has now gone back to the 
position in which it was before the 
Cardwell system was introduced, and 
only the name, as far as I can see, ham- 
pers to an extent a great many things 
which we should like to see done in the 
Army. We have had a very happy 
announcement from the Under Secre- 
tary this evening, which, I am glad to 
say, is another blow to the Cardwell sys- 
tem. The Cardwell system made one of 
its great features the destruction of regi- 
mental feelings by attacking regimental 
history, names, uniforms, and badges. 
The honourable Member has given us a 
most welcome promise to-night that 
there will be some measure of relief 
given to those regiments, those bat- 
talions, which combine to express a de- 
sire for it. I hope and believe that that 
will be, if I may so put it, the thin end 
of the wedge, and that this wise step 
having once been taken, we shall see, 
once and for all, the end of this warfare 
which has been conducted against the 
regiments’ esprit de corps for so long a 
period. I do not wish to exaggerate 
this matter. I know that every other 
consideration must give way to effi- 
ciency ; but want to remind honourable 
Members that there are many of these 
regiments whose traditions go back for 
120 years, aye, for 200 years, who have 
had the whole, or a very large part, of 
their identity taken away from them in 
1881. I saw the other day that the 
Hanoverian Regiments have had restored 
to them the distinctions they possessed 
before the war of 1866; and I have 
always hoped that the day may come 
when such regiments as are distin- 
guished in our Army for the part they 
took in the beginning of the century, or 
last century, shall have restored to them 
the identity which will enable men who 
serve in them now to know that they 
form part of regiments so distinguished 
in the past. We have got rid of short 
service, we have got rid of deferred pay, 
and we have partly got back our regi- 
mental distinctions. There still remains 
one of the worst features of the Cardwell 
system, and that is the system of draft- 
ing. Now, Sir, the honourable Member has 
said that drafting is inevitable, and the 
reason he says that is, that he has got 
the authority of the great lights of the 
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War Office for it. Now, Sir, I should 
like at this time of the day to exercise 
my independent judgment, and I think 
we need not be too much alarmed at the 
authority of the distinguished gentlemen 
at the War Office. I think anybody who 
has read the Report of the War Office 
upon itself last year will think that the 
fact that any institution is supported 
by the persons who are concerned in 
that Report is about the best 
evidence you have got that it is in need 
of some reform. I think I have done 
enough in quoting these four cardinal 
instances, in which we have abandoned 
schemes which have been defended tooth 
and nail in this House, year after year, 
to show that we have a right to look at 
things upon their merits, and not to 
take alarm because we have the ipse 
dixit of some War Office authority for 
their existence. We have a great many 
opinions about this matter of drafting. 
I should like to quote the opinion of so 
great an authority as Lord Nelson. 
Speaking of the kindred Service, he 


said— 
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“The disgust of the seamen of the Navy 

is owing to the infernal plan of turning them 
over from ship to ship, so that men cannot 
be attached to their officers nor their officers 
care tuppence about them.” 
Now, Sir, I think that authority is a 
good one. I have another authority, a 
very good one also. I was reading only 
two days ago an account of the opera- 
tions of the American Civil War, by 
Captain Mahan. He says— 

“There is no more unsatisfactory method 
of getting a crew than by drafts from the 
commands of other men. Human nature is 
rarely equal to parting with any but the 
worst. 

That is not only true, but it is an abso- 
lute statement of what takes place in 
our regiments at the present time—in 
our batteries and Cavalry regiments. 
The mea who are supposed to be volun- 
teers in many and many a case are the 
men whom the sergeant-major wants to 
get rid of; and, when you have got to 
the end of that tally, you come then to 
the men whom the regiment does not 
want to lose, and who are its best men. 
But we have a_ third authority 
against drafting. We have _ the 
authority of the Secretary of State for 
War himself. Lord Lansdowne’s words 
have been quoted by the right honour- 
able Baronet with regard to drafting in 
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the Artillery batteries. Lord Lansdowne 
said that, in the Artillery, you could not 
continue this system of drafting without 
doing injury to the efficiency of the 
batteries. Now, (Sir, that opinion, I 
believe, is absolutely universal in the 
Artillery. I confess I hear it from 
every quarter, and I do regret that we 
are promised a continuance of this 
system. I do not even admit 
what the honourable Member has said, 
that this system must go on for ever and 
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ever with regard to the Infantry. I be- 
lieve that, “until we have some great 
organic change, there”is, perhaps, no 


other way of providing the Infantry bat- 
talion with men, but that necessity cer- 
tainly does not exist in the case of 
Cavalry and Artillery, and I did hope 
that we might have some pledge from 
the Secretary of State with fegard to 
both these arms, that we should have a 
real establishment of depdts for 
Cavalry and Artillery. I know some of 
my honourable and gallant Friends are 
going to speak more at length than I 
desire, or ought to do, with regard to 
this matter of drafting in the Cavalry, 
but I should like to say one word about 
it. What is happening is this? There 
are Cavalry regiments which, at this 
present moment, are being made traps 
for the enlistment of young men. There 
are certain popular Cavalry regiments, 
and young men are being invited to 
enlist in them; and they enlist because 
they know and like that regiment, because 
they wish to be in that regiment. When 
they get to it they are told that they 
have got to go to some other regiment 
which they have never heard about, and 
which they do not want to go to. We 
are told that all these men know about 
these arrangements. Why, not one out 
of 10 Members of this House knows 
about them. They know they are to be 
transferred, it is said! I speak abso- 
lutely without fear of contradiction from 
any Cavalry officer when I say the men 
do not know, and, even if they did know, 
it does not make a pennyworth of dif- 
ference, because when they get to these 


regiments they are transferred, willing 
or not—they go to other regiments 


either as volunteers or as ordered men. 
I know regiment after regiment, and 
know what is going on. Here is a case. 
I will not give the exact numbers, but will 
keep sufficiently near them, so that any- 
body who knows the facts may follow 
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me. A regiment is asked to furnish 30 
men. They are to be men of certain 
service and of a certain age. The regi- 
ment has, say, 40 or 50 men only on its 
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whole strength who are available on 
these conditions. What happens? 
Volunteers are asked for. Some half- 


dozen or dozen men come forward and 
say they will go: perhaps somebody has 
told them they had better go. But that 
does not supply what is wanted. What 
happens? The men who do not volun- 
teer, the efficient men of the regiment, 
are ordered to go. In Scottish regiments, 
in English regiments, and no doubt in 


Irish regiments, it isthe same. How de- 
noralising this is anybody with any 


knowledge at all of the results must 
see. It has actually got to this state 


of things, that Cavalry officers in a Dra- 
goon Regiment receive orders from the 
War Office telling them that they are to 
send away men who are merely spoken 
of as “ serving under their command ” to 
a corps of Lancers, say, and a 
Cavalry officer has thus men put under 
his command who belong to some totally 
different regiment. That, to begin with, 
is very wrong in principle, and very 
deleterious to the interests of the Army, 
and, what is more, I believe it is abso- 
lutely illegal. After that matter I 
should like to refer to’another matter. 
In 1881 an Army Act was passed giving 
a soldier an absolute right, after the 
first three months from his attestation. 
not to be liable to be transferred to any 
other corps without his own consent. In 
the definition clause of that Act the 
meaning attached to the word “ corps” 
is given. That definition states that 
the expression “ corps” was— 


“In the case of Her Majesty’s regular forces 
such a military body, whether known as a 
territorial regiment or by any different name, 
as might from time to time be declared by 
Royal Warrant to be a corps for the pur- 
poses of the Act, and was a body formed by 
Her Majesty, and consisting of associated 
bodies or battalions of regular forces, with or 
without the whole or any “part of an establish- 
ment.’ 


I ask any fair-minded man what was 
meant by that definition. In the year in 
which these great changes were made in 
regard to territorial regiments I find 
that a modification of that clause appears 
in the Royal Warrant. The Warrant 
commences— 


“We hereby declare that on and after 27th 
of September 1881 such military bodies as 
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are mentioned in the Schedule shall be de- 
clared to be corps for the purposes of the 
Army Act.” 


Then follows a full list of Cavalry and 
territorial regiments. There is not the 
slightest doubt in the world that the 
intention of Parliament was, when this 
change was made, to stamp as “ Corps” 
the Royal Artillery, the Royal Engineers, 
and the Cavalry regiments, and to 
group territorial regiments not associ- 
ated one with the other. Now, taking 
advantage of the word “ corps,” the War 
Office has taken upon itself to link to- 
gether a number of regiments which 
have never been recognised as associated 
bodies, between which there is no 
exchange of officers, and which are not 
amenable to any common authority ex- 
cept the Commander-in-Chief. It is a 
very objectionable thing that, without 
consulting the House of Commons, the 
privileges conferred upon a_ soldier 
should be taken away by a side wind in 
order to get the War Office out of the 
hopeless muddle into which they have 
got. Before I leave this question of 
Cavalry and Artillery I should like to 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that these two schemes, which have 
now absolutely broken down, were 
denounced on the very day they 
were first mentioned in this House, 
and the representative of the War 
Office was told by many of us that 
they would not and could not succeed. 
Now we are asked to do some more patch- 
ing. In 1870 the whole thing was 
gone through. The Cavalry Depét was 
done away with, and the same good 
reasons were given for its demolition. It 
was replaced, and done away with again, 
and now, in some modified way which 
I do not understand, it is to be replaced 
again. Surely we may exercise an 
independent judgment in these matters, 
and not accept the statements of the 
War Office. I should like to say one 
word with reference to the recruiting 
returns. We are congratulating our- 
selves upon the very large number of 
recruits which have come in, but there 
is @ contra to our satisfaction in this 
matter. The honourable Gentleman spoke 
as if the number of “specials” did not 
matter very much. Since 1895 the pro- 
portion of “specials” has gone up from 
19.9 per cent. to 33 per cent. What 
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are the dimensions of a man so small 
that he cannot pass the ordinary Army 
test? They are not the class of men we 
ought to have. We ought not to have 
33 per cent. of our regular troops so 
small that only by physical means can 
they be extended 5ft. 24in. in height 
and 32in- around the chest. Some of 
these men do develop into soldiers; a 
great many do not. One of the most 
serious features of the Army at the pre- 
sent moment is the waste which occurs 
in the first few years of a soldier’s life. 
That waste is something alarming. In 
1897, which is* the latest return avail- 
able, out of 12,000 men discharged from 
the Army, 4,411 were under 21, and 
when we add to that the number of de- 
sertions of men with under two years’ 
service, namely, 3,057, we get a very 
large and disproportionate waste among 
the young soldiers. I do not think it is 
satisfactory that we should be told year 
after year that we must accept this large 
proportion of “specials.” Many Mem- 
bers of the House who are not ac- 
quainted with the matter are, no doubt, 
under the impression that all is said and 
done when a regiment, when called 
upon, goes into action. Now it cannot 
be too clearly understood that not a 
single regiment on the home es- 
tablishment goes into action, or will 
ever go into action, if the War Office 
can help it. The number of men unfit 
is a great grievance at present. We 
have splendid material, we turn out 
splendid regiments. What we complain 
of is the enormous expenditure, and the 
large amount of unavailable material, 
and material which will never be avail- 
able for active service. One word with 
reference to the return alluded to by the 
right honourable Baronet, which was 
given last year, and refused this year. 
I must protest against the refusal of 
that return. I think I can make a good 
case why it should be given. It gives 
us particulars as to the actual composi- 
tion of all the battalions at home. No 
other single return issued by the War 
Office gives any information worth a 
snap of the finger, and the return pro- 
mised to me containing the figures 
en bloc will not be of any impor- 
tance. The,return which we now ask 
for, and which was given last year, is 
given in every country in Europe as a 
matter of course. The composition of 
every battalion is known, the number of 
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men is known, the service of each, the 
date they came in and the date they go 
out are all known. The only reason we 
are given why this return is refused to 
us is because it is feared it would give in- 
formation to foreign nations. That is an 
absolutely absurd reason. The only 
people from whom the information is 
withheld are those who ought to know— 
the House of Commons. The informa- 
tion can be procured by any person who 
chooses to give time and trouble to it, 
and there is not a military attaché in 
London who cannot obtain it without 
the slightest difficultv. I may say that 
I myself, a military outsider, have on 
two separate occasions given a large 
proportion of this return before it was 
published, and when we got the exact 
figures it was found that my only error 
was that I had understated the case. 
What possible objection can there be to 
giving this return? It told us more 
about the condition of the Army than 
all the speeches made in this House. We 
are told what is going to be done, and 
what is contemplated. What we want to 
know is the present actual condition of 
the Army. We learnt last year that regi- 
ment after regiment, with an establish- 
ment of 770 men, had effectives varying 
from 200 to 300 men, that we required 
in 20 regiments 700 men to complete 
them, and in others 800 men. Now the 
country did not know that before. They 
were deceived on that point, and the War 
Office knows, of course, perfectly well 
that by the publication of this return 
the country was for the first time 
enlightened on this matter. I want to 
keep that information before the 
country. I want to ask a plain ques- 
tion. Why are you refusing this return? 
We had a War Office Committee last 
year, and a remark was then made by a 
very distinguished gentleman in the War 
Office upon this question of returns. -I 
want the House of Commons to appre- 
ciate it. The remark which this gentle- 
man was pleased to make was this— 
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“The House of Commons asks for excessively 
curious and minute returns. Now most 
of the inquiries are made about something or 
other that some local person has made a noise 
about.” 


That was Sir Ralph Knox’s way of describ- 
ing the matter. The facts are otherwise. 
This House has not been at all exigeant 
in the matter of returns. 


It has con- 
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tented itself with a great deal too few 
reports, and it is nothing less than an 
impertinence to suggest that the House 
of Commons, in desiring to know some- 
thing about the Army, is simply giving 
effect to local prejudices. Ido not 
know whether the opposition to giving 
us this return came from that 
quarter, but I do think the House of 
Commons has a right, in the first place, 
to resent a suggestion of that kind, and, 
in the second place, to insist upon having 
the return. We want to know this 
year and next year how things really 
stand, and I see no reason whatever why 
we should not have the information. I 
hope the Under Secretary of State will 
tell us the reason why this return has 
been refused, and what mischief was 
done to the nation by its publication last 
year, and why, when a large section of 
the House desires to have it this year, 
we should not get it? It is a return 
made up weekly in every orderlv room 
in the kingdom, and there should be no 
difficulty about it. There are other 
matters of detail, which will come on 
under other Votes, and I do not desire 
to occupy the time of the House longer 
at the present stage. My main inten- 
tion is that we should have courage and 
look facts in the face, and not take the 
authoritative statements of the War 
Office in regard to them, and that in 
pursuance of that doctrine we should 
consider whether the present system of 
drafting cannot be remedied, and whether 
every regiment should not be allowed 
to continue its own regimental life 
without this perpetual breaking up. I 
believe, with the right honourable 
Baronet opposite, that no_ effective 
remedy will take place until the whole 
system is altered. It is repugnant to 
our own common sense, and is against the 
feeling of every officer zealous for the 
Army. It is by no means an imaginary 
grievance, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that those who feel most the 
pinch of these bad arrangements 
are not officers who are careless as 
to the welfare of their regiments, 
not officers sluggish in the _ Ser- 
vice, but the very best men in the Ser- 
vice. Day after day and week after 
week I hear expressions, which are 
painful to hear, from men who have 
given up the best of their lives to the 
Service, and I hear laments over the 
conditions under which they are com- 
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pelled to work, and I trust, after the 
very satisfactory statement the honour- 
able Gentleman has given us to-night, 
that we may now make some progress. 


Mr. COURTNEY WARNER (Stafford, 
Lichfield): I propose to ask a few ques- 
tions from the Under Secretary of State 
for War, and I will follow him, if I may, 
in taking the Artillery, Cavalry, and In- 
fantry one by one. He made one curious 
statement, to which I take exception. He 
suggested that if there were war the 
drafts to India would be kept down. I 
think every Member of the House will 
see at once that the moment war 
broke out the first thing would 
be the strengthening of our Indian 
Army as much as possible, 
and the drafts would have to 
be very much larger to India than if 
there were no war. Artillery drafts 
would be drawn on most. With refer- 
ence to the batteries of Artillery men- 
tioned by the honourable Gentleman, 
he did not give a single battery to the 
200,000 Volunteers and the 100,000 
Militia. In the event of war they would 
not have a single battery to help them, 
and as they would have no Cavalry they 
would be really only a paper army. 
When the extra batteries are raised the 
Reserve of Artillery would not be 
enough to fill up at home, because the 
batteries abroad would continue to re- 
quire drafts. The reserve of horses is 
spoken of as being quite sufficient to 
fill up the Artillery, but there is the 
Cavalry to fill up, and also the Army 
Service Corps and transports. If 
all these horses are to be taken up for 
the Artillery we should not have a single 
horse for the Cavalry and the Army 
Transport Corps, or any transport ser- 
vice whatever, and we all know that we 
must have a certain number of trained 
men and horses even with the Army Ser- 
vice Corps. Then I should like to refer 
to the system of drafting. It is a most 
pernicious system to take a man from 
one regiment and put him into another. 
The Under Secretary of State did sug- 
gest that he was doing all he could to 
prevent this system of drafting, and I 
hope it will be done away with before 
very long. There is one other point to 


which I wish to refer. We have now 


more Infantry, taken as a whole ; that is 
to say, we have an increased Regular 
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Army prepared for foreign service, but 
we have a decreased Militia and Home 
Reserve. The Militia is to me a very 
important force, and its importance has 
been recognised by the War Office in 
two ways ; in the first place as a Reserve, 
and in the second, as a feeder for the 
Army. I think everything is being done 
to reduce the Militia to the smallest 
possible dimensions. If the Under 
Secretary of State for War would con- 
sent to a little elasticity in the area 
over which each regiment is now allowed 
to recruit, there might be an improve- 
ment. At present each regiment is tied 
down to its own county. In some places 
there are regiments which can recruit 
any number of men, but have not got 
officers up to the full establishment. In 
other places the Militia regiments have 
all their officers, but are short of men. 
They cannot get them in their own 
county, but if they were allowed to go 
to another county where the Militia 
regiment was full they would be able 
to keep up their full strength. For in- 
stance, in London, regiments are always 
full up, and some of the Militia regi- 
ments in the country who have got their 
officers would be able to fill up their 
men by being allowed to recruit in Lon- 
don. The same thing applies to Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and other large towns. 
In consequence of this shortness of men 
the establishment is being reduced to 
six companies in certain regiments. In 
answer to a Question last night by the 
honourable Member for South Molton, 
the Under Secretary of State said he 
would postpone the reduction of the 
Devon Militia. I want to point out that 
reduction to six companies of a 
Militia regiment is the worst thing you 
could do. It makes the expenses of the 
officers very much greater, and it is in 
officers that the Militia is short. If 
you reduce the regiment to six companies 
you reduce the officers by 25 per cent., 
so that you make the mess expenses 15 
to 20 per cent. greater. That is not the 
way to get officers. I should suggest 
that instead of reducing these regiments, 
two six-company regiments should be 
amalgamated, making a_ 12-company 
regiment. It would be better for re- 
cruiting, much less expensive to the 
officers, and would not be detrimental 
to the efficiency of the regiment. I hope 
some of these suggestions may be of 
some use. I have to thank the Under 
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Secretary for carrying out one reform 
that I asked for many years ago, and I 
am very grateful for it. It is that 
the glengarry is about to go. I am glad 
that that inconvenient head-dress is to 
be removed. There is one other thing 
everyone should be grateful for, and that 
is the provision of shoes for the Regular 
Army. The enormous amount of 
marching the modern style of drill 
requires results in the supply of boots 
being always rather short, and shoes 
will be very acceptable for use in bar- 
racks. I am glad to hear they are to 
be given to every man, and they are 
certain to be appreciated. I do hope 
something will be done to prevent 
Militia regiments, which really have had 
very little given to them, being reduced 
any further than at present. We had 
additional pay given to the Regular 
Army, but no additional pay given to 
the Militia. If it is a question of money 
there is a certain amount spent every 
year in counting 20,000 men twice over. 
Tke Militia Reserve is merely paid to 
be taken into the Army if they are re- 
quired. I believe that every man im 
the Militia would go into the Army ii 
required in time of war. So the Reserve 
is absolutely useless. I can speak with 
a certain amount of knowledge, because 
at the time of the Crimea, the Militia 
battalions were merely skeleton bat- 
talions, nine-tenths of the men 
having been transferred to the Army. 
Well, I think that is a very good reason 
for looking after the Militia as a reserve 
force you can draw on. Give a little 
better pay, better clothes, and some 
small luxuries, which would encourage 
the men to join the Militia, or, if you 
cannot give them more pay, give them 
a little better bounty. I hope that 
what has been said by the honourable 
Member for Belfast will be taken to 
heart by the War Office authorities. It 
is a very expensive way to keep a soldier 
for one year before he really becomes a 
soldier, although. no doubt, it makes a 
very large army on paper. I hope there 
will be fewer “specials” taken on in 
future, and that the money spent on them 
will be used in keeping on men who are 
efficient soldiers. Even if you have to 
pay a little more, it will be for the good 
of the Army. As for what has been 
said about small battalions, that is 
another thing which I hope will be taken 
into consideration. | When last year it 
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was proposed that the uew battalions 
should be raised, I asked the Under 
Secretary for War whether he would not 
consider the desirability before raising 
the new battalions of filling up the old 
ones. It would be a very much better 
thing if we kept our battalions up to 
their full strength. It would be easier 
to teach them, better for their drill, and 
far less expensive to the country. Of 
course, I know the argument that you 
want a skeleton ready to be filled up with 
reserve men. But you have got plenty 
of skeletons, and a reserve of officers to 
insrease your regiments to eight-company 
battalions. There is one other point 
to which I want to direct attention, and 
that is, steps should be taken to do away 
with the small Line depéts These are 
very expensive, and very detrimental to 
the men who go there. Besides, small 
depéts are most unpleasant to the men, 
who are obliged to be put in places 
which are very inimical to their health. 
The small depdts should be amalgamated 
and made into large depéts. It is very 
much easier to train 1,000 recruits than 
to train 10 batches of 100 men each. 
The number of recruits being trained at 
some of these small depédts does not 
sometimes exceed 50. That is an ex- 
pensive way of training recruits. And 
when the whole depét appears on parade 
it sometimes does not amount to a body 
200 strong. Considering the number of 
officers and sergeants who must be kept 
at these depéts, that is a most expensive 
way of training recruits. Instead of 
having a sergeant putting one or two 
men through the goose-step—it does not 
require great intelligence or skill to put 
recruits through the goose-step—it would 
be better if the depéts were made Jarger 
and the recruits trained in larger num- 
bers. That would be an enormous bene- 
fit to the country. Then, if the depdts 
were amalgamated the rifle ranges could 
be placed nearer them. At present the 
men have long distances to go to get to 
the ranges at all, but if only the depdts 
were made larger, it would pay the 
country to obtain ranges closer to them. 
There is only one other point I would 
like to ask about. The right honour- 
able Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
War mentioned that a lot of ranges had 
been arranged for, but I did not quite 
know what he meant when he spoke of 
some ranges that were going to be in- 
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*Mr. WYNDHAM: The honourable 
Member is putting . two parts of 
my speech together. I spoke of half a 
million under the loan of 1897 being set 
apart to acquire new rifle ranges for the 
Army. The other figures which I gave 
were applicable to the ranges for Volun- 
teers. In April, 1894, there were 1,172 
ranges, of which now over 667 were ap- 
proved of, and there were 354 ranges 
which had not yet been inspected, but 
would be inspected. 


Mr. COURTNEY WARNER: The 
ranges provided for the Volunteers are 
being inspected, but the 20 new 
ranges for the army are, I understand, in 
course of construction. I should like to 
know what progress has been made with 
the construction of these new ranges. I 
was given to understand some time ago 
that these ranges had been arranged for, 
but I find that the only arrangement 
made is that it has been decided to buy 
land for the ranges, but that no progress 
has been made in buying the land, and 
that, in fact, no arrangement has been 
made beyond the War Office sending 
somebody down to inspect the Jand, and 
to see whether it is suitable for ranges. I 
nope that these 20 new ranges which are 
in process of construction or inspection, 
or something of the sort, will soon be 
brought to a completion. 


Sir H. FLETCHER: (Sussex, Lewes) : 
I beg to thank the Secretary of 
State for War and his Under Secre- 
tary for having at last been able to 
unearth from the pigeon holes of the 
War Office the great question of trans- 
port for the Volunteers. I have brought 
this question before the House for many 
years, and a Committee sat on it some 
years ago. Now I am informed by my 
honourable Friend that provision is being 
made in order that when a Volunteer 
corps produces a waggon or waggons 
at a drill, or in camp, or at inspection 
certain allowances in the way of money 
will be granted. There is no doubt the 
question of transit has affected the 
Voiunteer force very considerably, and 
we who are interested in that force have 
now reason to hope that the difficulty 
is about to be overcome. There is 
another matter in connection with the 
Volunteers which I wish to mention. I 
congratulate my honourable and gallant 
Friend and the War Office for having 
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seriously taken up the question of 
ranges. Those who, like myself, have 
been associated with the Volunteer force 
for forty years know that that question 
of ranges has been a most serious blot 
on almost the existence of the Volunteers 
for many years past. I may remind 
the House that it is not altogether a 
question of the money which the War 
Office proposes to give in the way of 
travelling allowances to take them to 
the ranges. The great question of the 
ranges is that they should be in as close 
proximity as possible to the headquarters 
of the corps. I would point out that the 
time of the Volunteer is valuable. He 
is not able to separate himself from his 
civil employment for many hours of the 
day. And if the range is some hours 
distant, by railway even, from his busi- 
ness quarters, you may say a whole day 
is occupied by a man in going through 
his class-firing. Up to the present time 
an allowance has been made for a dis- 
tance of five or six miles from head- 
quarters. I gather from my honourable 
Friend that the War Office proposes that 
a travelling allowance should be given 
for a distance of 12 miles. That, no 
doubt, will be very satisfactory indeed. 
I hope the War Office will continue to 
use every effort to provide ranges at 
such distances as will enable the Volun- 
teers to carry out their musketry course 
in an efficient manner. I can speak 
from long association with the force and 
all connected with it, and I say that 
this boon in regard to transport which 
is to be given to the Volunteers will be 
of the greatest benefit ; and if the ranges 
question is satisfactorily dealt with, I 
have no fear but that the Volunteers 
will continue to make themselves more 
efficient than ever. 


Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): I have very few 
observations to make on the general 
question of the Estimates, but I wish, 
at all events, to rise for the purpose of 
congratulating the honourable Gentle- 
man not only on his appointment to the 
office he holds, but also on the admir- 
able way in which he has discharged his 
duty to-night. He has not a very excit- 
ing or a very revolutionary programme 
to uphold. His principal duty was to 
point out how far the schemes of pre- 
vious years were developed in the course 
of the months that are past. For that 
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very reason I find there is very little to 
say on this occasion, because the new 
proposals are so few, and the original 
scheme which is in process of application 
was so fully discussed last year that I do 
not think much time need be spent on 
that question. It is very satisfactory 
to me to find that some parts of the 
scheme of last year, which I regarded 
with most distrust, have not turned out 
to have had any prejudicial effect, or, at 
any rate,*to such an extent as might 
have been feared. I regarded with con- 
siderable alarm the proposal to bring 
men back from the Reserve to serve with 
the colours, but I am glad to find from 
the statements made either in the Re- 
ports of the Inspector-General of Recruit- 
ing, or in the Memorandum of the Secre- 
tary of State for War, that in the 
first place, it appears that the 4,500 
men who have come back from 
the Reserve to the colours were all men 
who came from civil employment at the 
time. 


Army 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: Nearly all of them. 


Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Or nearly all of them. The greatest 
number of them were in civil employ- 
ment. This appears to me to be a 
pretty good answer to those alarming 
rumours we have heard of the large 
number of Reserve men who were wan- 
dering about the country in a hopeless 
search for employment. Of course, it 
was thought that when a door of this 
kind was opened to them it would be the 
loose and unsettled men who would be 
the first to enter; but it now turns out 
that the largest number of the men had 
been in civil employment. The second 
fact which it is satisfactory to find is, 
that it is not anticipated by the War 
Office that this provision with regard to 
the return to the colours of Reserve men 
will have any effect in materially dimin- 
ishing the number of the Reserve; that 
there is such a number of men changing 
from the establishment and passing into 
the Reserve that they will make up the 
diminution on the other head by the 
men rejoining the colours. Still, I de 


precated that proposal last year, and I 
continue to do so, not only on the 
ground that it takes away from the very 
Reserve which we have been laboriously 
creating all those years past, but also on 
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the ground that, when you take » Re- 
servist and bring him back to complete 
his 12 years’ service, you turn him out 
into the world without a pension and in 
a more helpless condition than he was 
in before. When a Reserve man of the 
ordinary type goes out he has his Re- 
serve pay, or, as now, a gratuity. He 
has been, after all, only a few years in 
the service, and he enters civil life. A 
long-service man, serving his 21 years, 
or whatever term he may prefer, goes 
out on his pension. But this Reservist, 
this 12 years’ man, after being brought 
back to complete his term, is discharged 
without any prospect at all. That is of 
itself an unfortunate position. In the 
old days 13 years was considered the 
term of service, after which a man 
had the right to demand a full long 
service and a pension, if he chose to use 
his right. I do not think it is a satis- 
factory arrangement that a man should 
be so treated, and I venture to think 
that if some years hence we hear alarm- 
ing stories of our workhouses being 
full of old soldiers, it will be these un- 
fortunate Reservists, who have been dis- 
charged after 12 years’ service, who will 
largely constitute the men so unfortun- 
ately situated. Well, the recruiting 
appears to have been most satisfactory 
during the past year. In fact, so far 
as I have been able to look into the 
returns and reports, the condition of the 
Army, as a whole, is most satisfactory. 
It has been improving in almost every 
particular. The number of recruits is 
something startling, as also the com- 
parative facility with which they have 
been obtained. I know what has been 
always said against those who are known 
as “specials,” that it is desirable to 
keep down the number of the “ specials” 
as much as possible. But, after all, a 
well-grown youth, with good physical 
characteristics, and capable of develop- 
ment, is about the best possible soldier 
we can have. I am not sure that, al- 
though we have the trouble and expense 
of maintaining him for a year or a short 
time while he is not fully useful—I am 
not sure that in the end he does not 
make a better soldier than the other 
man. My honourable Friend who has 
just sat down referred to certain con- 
cessions that had been made to the 
Volunteers, which’ I was very glad io 
hear of. The Volunteers are always 
under the impression that they have 
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been somewhat scurvily treated by the 
authorities at headquarters. I have 
never been able to say that that is true. 
At the same time, their own efforts have 
been so patriotically ungrudginy, and 
they have done so much out of their own 
pockets, that they certainly deserve 
every concession that can be made to 
them, consistently with maintaining 
their perfectly voluntary and unpaid 
character. The honourable Gentleman 
is to be congratulated on having found 
something to be done for them which 
will not have any evil effect on their 
character. The honourable Gentleman 
does not refer to what, I think, is after 
all one of the most remarkable features 
of these Estimates, and that is the total 
sum of them. The Estimates are over 
a million larger than last year, and last 
year’s were greater than those of the 
year before. And so we go on. This 
is not the time or the occasion on which 
to discuss that, I am fully aware. I al- 
ways bear in mind the fact that your 
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Army and your Navy Estimates 
depend upon the _ policy of the 
country. It is not the War Minister or 


the Marine Minister who is to be either 
blamed or praised for heavy Estimates. 
It is those who direct the policy of the 
country who are responsible. If you 
undertake great obligations in all parts 
of the world, if you extend your Empire 
in, no doubt, a very pleasing and gratify- 
ing manner, and with a great deal of ap- 
probation on the part of the masses of 
the people of the country—if you go on 
doing that year after year, you have, and 
you must have, an increased expenditure 
on the Army and Navy. It cannot be 
too often repeated and pressed on the 
mind of the country that our Army is 
now almost at the extreme limit of its 
powers to bear and discharge those great 
duties which the honourable Member re- 
ferred to. These constant duties con- 
sist in garrisoning stations in unhealthy 
climates, duties exceeding anything im- 
posed on the armies of all the other coun- 
tries on the face of the earth, besides 
being ready for the great emergencies 
to which the honourable Gentleman re- 
ferred. When Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, on their responsibility, declare 
that this large increase of money is re- 
quired, I am not one who ever refuses 
these grants of money when so demanded 
by the responsible Ministers of the day. 
But I hope it will be observed in the 
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country and in this House that the Esti- 
mates and the charges for military de- 
fences and for the guarding of the inte- 
rests of the Empire are constantly in- 
creasing, and that the only way to pre- 
vent such increases, if it be desirable, is 
by modifying in some way or other the 
general policy of the country. 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 


Estimates. 


E.): I really do not in the least 
intend to intervene in” detalied 
Debate on the Army Estimates, 
but the right honourable Gentle- 


man the Leader of the Opposition at 
the close of his speech has implied that 
the great and growing Estimates, naval 
and military, have some special connec- 
tion with the Foreign Policy pursued by 
Her Majesty’s present advisers. That, 
I think, is not the case. No doubt it 
is true, and I think my honourable 
Friend in his interesting speech referred 
to the fact, that the responsibilities of 
the Empire are growing; but the main 
responsibilities of the Empire must be 
the same under this or any other Go- 
vernment. They are the responsibilities 
of preserving our great Colonies, our 
great outlying dependency of India, and 
our great trade routes. These are the 
inevitable responsibilities of Empire, and 
the fact that you add a few square miles 
here or there does not affect the total of 
these responsibilities to any practical ex- 
tent whatever. In order to carry out 
these responsibilities, you must have un- 
doubtedly an Army and a Navy capable 
of meeting any army or navy that may 
be brought against them, and by which 
those Imperial responsibilities may be 
Smperilled. The amount of our arma- 
ments depends not in the least on the 
Foreign Policy the Government may pur- 
sue, but partly upon those considera- 
tions, those allocations of responsibility 
which I have referred to, and still more 
upon the military and naval policy pur- 
sued by other nations. It is from that 
policy our dangers arise. It is to meet 
these dangers that we have to ask the 
House to vote these vast sums. Nobody 
regrets more than Her Majesty’s present 
advisers the magnificent sacrifices we 
have to ask the taxpayers of the country 
to undergo, but so long as our Imperial 
responsibilities remain what they are, 
and so long as we have to contend 
against the forces which may be arrayed 





against us, so long is it absolutely neces- 
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sary that we should ask the country to 
make those sacrifices. It has nothing 
whatever to do—as the right honourable 
Gentleman would lead us to suppose— 
with our action, say, in the Soudan, or 
here, or there. It depends on far larger 
considerations, which no medification of 
the Foreign Policy of the Government 
could, so far as I can see, materially 
diminish or materially increase. 


*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : There 
arecertain mattersconnected with recruit- 
ing expenses to which I wish to draw the 
attention of the House. Last year these 
expenses amounted to £22,100; this 
year the amount is £28,000, an addi- 
tion of £5,900 





*Mr. SPEAKER: The honourable 
Member is going into the details of the 
Estimates. That can only be done in 
Committee. 


*Mr. WEIR: I want to call attention 
to the expense of recruiting, and to the 
importance of not spending money in the 
Highlands of Scotland—din sending 
men round there to seek recruits. On 
page 10 of the Report on Recruiting it 
is stated that a battalion of the Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders marched 
through Argyllshire and the Western 
Highlands for the purpose of getting re- 
cruits. I am sure every Member of the 
House who has a desire to see that the 
money of the nation is not spent fool- 
ishly will agree with me that to send 
down this battalion of the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders for the purpose 
of obtaining recruits at a cost of some- 
thing like £100 for each recruit 
is foolish I can tell the hon- 
ourable Member the Under  Secre- 
tary for War that it is simply throw- 
ing money into the sea to spend it 
like that. The Highlanders will not en- 
list as soldiers, although you may get 
some of them for the Navy, so long as 
their grievances are unredressed. That 
is shown by the result of this experiment 
of sending down kilted men with flags 
flying, ribbons streaming, and pipes skirl- 
ing. They only managed to get six re- 
cruits, at a cost of £100 each recruit. 
And one of these was released from his 
engagement, for he was the only support 
of his widowed mother. It is a wicked 
expenditure of public money, and I think 
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into the details of this question, but will 
deal with the matter when the Vote 
comes on in Committee. There is a 
diminution in the Scottish Militia of 
1,285 men. In 1895 the Scottish 
Militia numbered § 13,281, but in 
1899 they are only 11,996. The War 
Office officials ought to open their eyes 
to the fact that it is a difficult 
matter, especially in the Highlands, 
to get men to join the Army. They 


get their Highland regiments filled, 
not from the Highlands of Scot- 


land, but from the slwus of the cities. 
I deplore the fact that our Highlanders 
are not joining the Army; I should be 
only too glad to see them do so. What 
the Government should do is to encou- 
rage the men to live in their native glens, 
and in that way you would soon find the 
material to draw from to fill up the ranks 
of the Army. Then, again, there 
is the exependiture of money at Fort 
George. I shall not deal with it now: 
but I call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the fact that sums are provided 
in this year’s Estimates for barrack 
accommodation throughout the Empire. 
Well, at Dingwall, the capital town of 
Ross-shire, there are barracks for the 
men, but there is no accommodation for 
the staff. The result is that the staff 


have to go to Inverness and to Fort 
George, and the men have to follow 
them. Now, Dingwall is the county town 


and the headquarters of the Rossshire 
Buffs, the Seaforth Highlanders, and the 
Militia, and they ought to be located 
there. Men are far more likely to join 
the Army if their depédt is in their own 
county. You must remember that the 
men love the Gaelic. Notwithstanding 
that the Government discourages the 
language, the Highlander loves his Gaelic, 
and if the depdt of the regiment is where 
there is Gaelic speaking, there is a far 
better chance of getting a larger number 
of recruits from the county. I am sure 
every military man will agree that it is 
far better for a regiment to be composed, 
if possible, of men from one county, 
speaking the same language, knowing 
each other, and standing shoulder to 
shoulder on the field of battle. They 
will do their work with far more spirit, 
and face death, if needful, more 
courageously side by side with their 
fellows. But these men are taken away 
from their county town to Fort George. 





it ought to be stopped. I shall not go 


I visited that place last autumn, and 
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found that the men were treated in the 
most shocking manner. They were put 
in the casemates to sleep—foul, damp 
holes, not fit for dogs. There is a ten- 
dency to treat Scotland in the matter of 
barracks with parsimoniousness. If you 
want men to join the Army they must 
be properly housed and cared for. It 
was arranged the other day that the 
Ross-shire Militia should go up for the 
annual training, not in the month of 
April, as formerly, but in the month of 
July—the very time that these men are 
engaged at the fishing. If they are taken 
away from the means of earning their 
livelihood, it spells starvation and misery 
for them and their families. They go 
to the east coast fishing in the spring 
and summer, and do not get back to 
their homes till the autumn. I am in- 
formed that the officer, for his own con- 
venience, wants the men to be drilled in 
the month of July—the very time the 
men are absent at the fishing. Such 
want of thought and consideration for 
the people of the far north I cannot un- 
derstand. Is it because they are so far 
removed from the capital? Highlanders 
ought to have every consideration from 
the War Office. Look at General 
Macdonald, the hero of Omdurman, look 
at Dargai, and many another field : High- 
land regiments are always in the fore- 
front. I say that it is a shame that 
any one officer should arrange for the 
drill of a whole regiment of Militia to 
suit his own convenience regardless of 
the men’s interests. That is not the way 
to encourage enlistment. I should re- 
joice to see Highlanders join the Army. 
They are brave, sober men, and they 
should be taken care of. Since I am 
unable to go into details until the re- 
spective Votes are dealt with, I shall 
refrain from making any further obser- 
vation on them. But these points I hope 
will be considered by the War Office. 
It is an unpleasant thing to come here 
and rate Ministers for neglecting the 
Highland people. But I say it is in the 
interest of the country and of the Army 
that every care and consideration should 
be given to these brave men who have 
done such noble deeds and rendered such 
noble service to their country. Until 
you give them more consideration, I tell 
the Government it is no use to send to 
the Highlands detachments of kilted men 
—fine fellows no doubt—to recruit. 
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Highlanders will not be attracted by the 
skirl of the pipes or by banners and 
ribbons and fine talk. I am glad to say 
they are not to be captivated by a glass 
of whisky or a pot of beer like some of 
the men in the towns. They are not so 
foolish. Why the last detachment only 
got six recruits 


Estimates. 





*Mr. SPEAKER: I must call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that the 
honourable Member is repeating the 
same arguments over and over again. 


*Mr. WEIR: I shall not proceed 
further. I only wanted to impress on 
the Government these two points about 
the barracks and the manner and expense 
of recruiting. I shall speak on the 
details when the Estimates come on. 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER after 
the usual interval, 


*Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
Mr. Speaker, as the remarks which I 
desire to make in connection with the 
Debate would perhaps be more appro- 
priate in Committee of Supply, I waive 
my right to speak at the present mo- 
ment. 


Question, “ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Army Estimates, 1899-1900. 
Considered in Committee. 
N.R., 


[Mr. Granr Lawson (York, 
Thirsk), in the Chair. ] 


(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing 184,853, all ranks, to be maintained for the 
Service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland at Home and Abroad, ex- 
cluding Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1900.” 


*Caprain NORTON: The aspect of 
this Question which I propose to treat 
is that of finance. I do not desire to 
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brought forward on the Estimates of last 
year, pointing out that the present 
system had hopelessly broken down, 
but I desire to show that for years 
past the expenditure, not only upon the 
Army, but upon the fighting forces 
generally, has been on the increase, and 
that, in spite of that fact, we are in 
no better position at the present mo- 
ment than we were several years ago. 
Now, Sir, I do not contend that there 
has been particular extravagance in any 
one direction; I strike at the whole 
system. I say that the present system 
under which we obtain men is a system 
which, out of the mouths of the authori- 
ties themselves, has proved a failure. 
I should like to refer to a few of the 
points which the honourable and gal- 
lant Member the Secretary of State for 
War has himself brought forward. 
Amongst other things, he referred to 
the garrisoning of the coaling stations. 
Now, Sir, we have over and over again 
pointed out that in the garrisoning of 
these coaling stations and naval bases 
there was an immense waste. 
Battalions and fighting units have been 
broken up for this purpose. By a very 
limited increase in the Royal Marines, 
who are much better adapted for this 
work, many valuable battalions would 
have ten saved for active service. We 
have heard something of the chances 
of a great war, but it is always spoken 
of as very remote, or as next to im- 
possible. Sir, surely the authorities 
should not look at things from this 
point of view. This nation is paying a 
sum for the maintenance of our Army 
Services out of all proportion to that 
paid by other nations, and the people 
have a right to expect that they shall 
have an Army upon which they can 
absolutely depend. France and Ger- 
many and other great military nations 
make a vast expenditure it is true, but 
then they are almost always absolutely 
prepared for war. I am assured on the 
best authority that if a war were to 
break out at a moment’s notice between 
France and Germany, a complete army 
corps could cross the German frontier 
fully and thoroughly equipped within 
24 hours. We have heard over and over 
again that we are in a position to place 
two army corps in the field. I think 
T showed conclusively last year that in 
many details even these two army corps 
‘are deficient. I -showed that as re- 
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gards the medical arrangements they 
are most defective; that, in order to 
thoroughly equip the medical service for 
two army corps, it would be necessary 
to draw upon the reserve of medical 
officers, a large proportion of whom are 
absolutely unfitted to take the field, 
and that it would be impossible to with- 
draw the medical officers from all the 
principal medical centres, and place 
those medical centres in the hands of 
other practitioners, because they have 
had no training whatever as regards 
administrative duties. Then, Sir, the 
honourable and gallant Gentleman re- 
ferred to the proposed new batteries. 
Of the proposed 11 new batteries it 
was, however, acknowledged that only 
eight were completed. Now, Sir, if 
there is one branch of the Service which 
you cannot complete in a hurry, and 
which it is absolutely necessary to keep 
in effective strength, it is the Artillery. 
The greatest deficiency exists in this 
branch of the Service. It may not, per- 
haps, be generally known that artillery 
horses are most difficult to train to a 
high state of proficiency, and yet we 
find that we are three batteries of Artil- 
lery short. When we brought our case 
—and I speak on behalf of the majority 
of the Service Members—before the 
House last year, the demand we made 
was far greater than that which the 
Government conceded. The increase in 
the Army was less than that which we 
considered necessary to properly defend 
the Empire. Now, it may be said that 
I am paradoxical, and that Iam arguing 
that while we should have a larger num- 
ber of troops our expenditure should be 
smaller. I say that with a perfectly 
clear conscience, because I condemn the 
whole of the present system, root and 
branch. I say it is breaking down, and 
that you will never have an Army in 
this country capable of satisfying the 
requirements of the Empire until you 
have definitely decided to “have a long- 
service Army for India, and an Army 
for home defence on an absolutely dif- 
ferent basis. I am aware that the great 
difficulty is the recruits. I am, how- 


ever, satisfied that that difficulty will 
be removed if any Government will 
place before the country the fact that if 
the present system continues they must 
be content to go on adding one, or two, 
or three millions a year to the expendi- 
ture, 


until the expenditure becomes 
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almost prohibitive. If, in other words, 
the Government will, vulgarly speaking, 
take the bull by the horns, and, taking 
the people of this country into their 
confidence, point out to them that it 
is absolutely impossible, under the 
present system, to carry out the idea 
that the Government desires, viz., to 
be thoroughly well defended at a fairly 
moderate cost, I am satisfied that they 
will get the support of the country. 
Now, Sir, it may be asked, how is this 
to be done? If we are able to procure 
a voluntary Army at the present time 
almost equal to our requirements, we 
can certainly get a voluntary Army of 
old soldiers sufficient to defend our 
Indian and Colonial Empire. Then, it 
will be asked, what steps do I pur- 
pose taking for home defence? Well, 
Sir, I am sure that Englishmen will 
be fully prepared, provided they see, not 
au increase, but diminution in their 
expenditure, to adopt some system 
under which every man in the country 
shall be called upon to serve for some 
limited time in order to obtain suffi- 
cient military experience to be able 
to act in defence of his country. I may 
be told that I am only advocating con- 
scription. Sir, I am advocating nothing 
of the kind. It is not generally known 
amongst the public in this country that 
under an old Act of Parliament every 
man in this country is liable to serve ; 
but by an Act which we pass annually 
in this House, that particular Act is 
annulled. I am perfectly confident that 
a system could be evolved which would 
bring our Militia force up to such a 
point that invasion would become ab- 
solutely impossible. I know it may be 
said that this may work very well in 
so far as the Infantry troops are con- 
cerned, but will not touch the ques- 
tion of offcers and non-commissioned 
officers, nor the question of Cavalry and 
Artillery. I maintain, Sir, that we 
should save many millions if we had a 
force composed largely of Infantry, but 
with a sufficient nucleus of Cavalry, and, 
above all, of Artillery. This Artillery 
would, moreover, be of immense value 
in the event of expeditions. Again, it 
may be suggested that we should 
fail in our supply officers to command 
the whole of these home troops. We 
have seen an advance in that direc- 
tion by the appointment of retired 
regular officers to Militia regiments, 
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but, Sir, it is becoming daily more diffi- 
cult to get officers for the Militia ser- 
vice. As regards the men, the Militia 
is never kept up to its standard. The 
troops are troops upon paper. That is 
a point which the people of this country 
do not understand. Large numbers of 
men in the Militia serve over and over 
again in other regiments. This is al- 
ways denied by officers commanding 
Militia regiments, who tell us that their 
sergeant-major goes down to the other 
regiments and that he invariably is 
able to detect any man who hap- 
pens to belong to his own corps. 
Why, Sir, we know that the idea 
is preposterous. There are _ ser- 
geant-majors of Militia regiments 
who, when they see their men out of 
uniform, immediately after the train- 
ing, would be unable to _ recognise 
them, and it is a well-known fact that 
if you were to attempt to call out the 
Militia to-morrow there would certainly 
not be more than 75 per cent. available. 
I say that, in this respect at least, 
the people of this country are relying 
upon a_broken reed. Now, I do not 
wish to say one word against the Militia 
force. It is a force in which I believe 
every man in this country would be 
prepared to sesve for a limited time. 
We see the system in vogue if* Swit- 
zerland and other countries where there 
is no idea of Imperialism. We have 
no desire to turn this country into a 
great camp like France or Germany; 
nothing would be more distasteful to 
the British people—of that I am con- 
fident. But, Sir, it would be distaste- 
ful to the British people if you put 
before them the fact—as my right hon- 
ourable Friend the Member for the 
Forest of Dean has pointed out—that 
if you include the Indian forces, the 
Colonial forces, and the forces employed 
by the Foreign Office, there is a total 
expenditure of something _like 
£40,000,000, a monstrous sum as com- 
pared with that expended by any other 
nation. If, I say, you officially put be- 
fore the British public this fact, coupled 
with the fact that there is no prospect 
of that amount being decreased, inas- 
much as the standard of living in all 
ranks and amongst every branch of the 
Services is increasing, and that, as re- 
gards war material of every kind, the 
cost, as the familiar expression is, is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, and. 
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furthermore, that as long_as the present 
system lasts no War Minister could place 
before the country an assurance that the 
Estimates of the Army shall be smaller 
in amount than they are this year. I am 
quite confident that the people of this 
country will rise to the occasion ; and if 
everything is done to make the road 
smooth and easy for every man to serve, 
between 22 


once the ages of 17 and 22, 
or 23, for a limited time, — say, 
some six months during the sum- 


mer, the people will not be found want- 
ing. But as long as the people are led 
to believe that they are in absolute secu- 
rity, as Jong as they are led to believe 
that they have so many hundreds of thou- 
sands of Militia and Volunteers to defend 
our shores in case of need, necessarily 
they will not be prepared to make those 
sacrifices. Now, Sir, perhaps the hon- 
ourable and gallant Gentleman in reply 
will state whether he conscientiously 
believes that within the next two or three 
years he will be able to obtain men 
necessary for our battalions and batteries 
without depleting both the Army reserves 
and the Militia reserves. The present 
system seems to be that of robbing Peter 
to pay Paul, and this is what the people 
of this country do not realise. The hon- 
ourable and gallant Member has spoken 
about the horses. It .has been stated 
that 14,500 artillery horses are im- 
mediately available. I should like to 
know if he can give us any information 
as to how, in the event of mobilisation, 
we are to become immediately possessed 
of those horses, and at what cost to the 
State. I should also like to know how 
long, in his opinion, it would take to 
train those horses, in order that they may 


be suitable for drawing the guns. __ Be- 
cause, after all, the honourable and 


eallant Gentleman did not say that there 
were sufficient horses to draw those guns. 
I should also like to know what propor- 
tion of these 14,5060 horses would be im- 
mediately available for waggon purposes, 
and how long it would take to train 
them. With reference to the Cavalry, I 
think the remarks made by the honour- 
able Member for Belfast were very much 
to the point. A man has a right to 
soldier in the regiment in which he 
elects to serve, and to transfer him from 
a& regiment in which he has a desire to 
serve to a regiment in which he has no 
desire to serve is not only straining the 
law but sailing very close to the wind, 
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We have been told that no drafts would 
be taken from the Cavalry. Now, Sir, 
[ am very anxious to know, if no drafts 
are ever taken from the Cavalry regi- 
ments when we have any of our little 
wars on, how thoroughly efficient drafts 
of men would be supplied to regiments 
on active service. We have 21 
battalions under the Colonial Office, and 
I should just like to say a word upon 
that subject. It seems to me to be a 
very bad principle to have troops for 
whom, in a certain measure, the War 
Office are, or ought to be, responsible 
placed under the Colonial Office. You 
create a sort of dual system; surely 
nothing could be worse for the efficiency 
of the Service than this division of re- 
sponsibility amongst the heads of the 
various departments. Now, Sir, I come 
to the first-class Army Reserves, and I 
notice a certain number of make- 
shifts. I do not blame this Government 
one whit more than former Governments 
in this matter. For years past the 
whole question has been upon a wrong 
basis. It has been a case of tinkering 
with the ship from top to bottom, and 
we all know what happens in the end. 
You have to throw the whole vessel 
away, and go to immense expense to 
build a new one. In other words, you 
are throwing good money after bad. If 
the whole facts of the case were put 
before the people of this country I am 
perfectly satisfied that they would adopt 
the principle of buying an entirely new 
vessel. We have heard something about 
the payment of an extra shilling a day 
to a certain number of men. Now, Sir, 
if you go in for this system you will 
gradually deplete the Army Reserve to 
such an extent that, in the event of a 
great national disaster, and of your 
having to call out the entire Army 
Reserves, there will be practically no 
Army Reserves left; for we all know 
that the men who take the extra shilling 
a day are the élite of the Army Reserves. 
But, you not only deplete the Army 
Reserves but at the same time the 
Militia Reserves, and you are left in 
both cases with simply the dregs of these 
Services. I am satisfied that the break- 
down of the entire system is not far 
distant. Now, I come to the Volunteers. 
We are the only country in the world 
which has ever been able to maintain a 
force such as the Volunteers are, because 
in Switzerland and other countries the 
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forces which there exist are more in the 
shape of Militia; but an _ absolute 
Volunteer force such as we possess is un- 
known in any other country, and we are 
necessarily very proud of the fact. I do 
not wish to say one word against the 
Volunteers, but I would ask any Service 
Member present whether the Volunteers, 
destitute as they are of any arrange- 
ments which would enable them to take 
the field, and destitute as they are of 
artillery, in the event of one single 
army corps of a foreign nation landing 
upon our shores would not be 
absolutely valueless, and whether, 
through no fault of theirs, they would 
not be in precisely the same position as 
those gallant Dervishes when they came 
in front of Lord Kitchener’s guns. 


Army 


AN HONOURABLE Memner: No. 

*Caprarn NORTON: An_ honourable 
and gallant Member says No. I have 
no doubt they would fight with equal 
bravery ; but the honourable and gallant 
Member must know, as well as I do, that 
an army would be worthless without its 
guns. If we look to the breakdown of 
the arrangements on Salisbury Plain 
last year, when 50,000 men assembled, 
I think he must admit that before the 
Volunteers had been in the field a week 
they would be destroyed or be in a state 
of semi-starvation. Without transport 
and without artillery our Volunteer forces 
are weak, and the sooner the War Office 
knows it the better. The honourable 
and gallant Member spoke of a boom in 
recruits. Well, Sir, that is exactly what 
has happened. Owing to the gallant 
deeds of our Army in Egypt a great 
wave of sentimentalism as regards the 
Army has swept over the country, and 
recruits were never more numerous 
than they are at the present moment. 
There is also a certain wave of 
Imperialism. Men are proud to be 
fnglishmen. Although I am no Little 
Englander—-(I firmly believe that trade 
follows the flag, and that when we 
endeavour to press our trade in a 
country where there is another flag, that 
country takes very good care to put such 
prohibitive tariffs upon us that our 
merchants are unable to do any business 
there)—I do not wish it to be inferred 
for a moment, because I make these re- 
marks, that Iam a Jingo. I am nothing 
of the kind. I am one of those who 
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strongly favour arbitration and deplore 
the necessity for war; but, on the other 
hand, I say that if you wish to avoid 
war there is nothing like taking a firm 
stand, as we saw upon a recent occasion, 
Moreover, the people of this country 
ought to feel, in paying the enormous 
sunt they do, that they can, as the ex- 
pression is, * sleeps comfortably in their 
beds at night.” I do not wish to say 
one word against the Navy. The coun- 
try cannot be absolutely safe without 
its Navy. But if we should be drawn 
into war with a neighbouring country, 
as seemed highly probable some time 
ago, every honourable Member in this 
House who has considered the question 
knows that we should never be able to 
get the enemy’s fleet out of port, unless 
we landed a powerful force on their 


coast, or in one of their Colonies. 
Should we have been in a_ posi- 
tion to do that recently? Manifestly 


not. There was a large proportion of 
our best troops in Egypt. We could not 
have withdrawn a single man. We 
should have been obliged to send out 
drafts in order to bring the force in 
India up to its maximum strength. 
Under these circumstances, I say that 
we should have so depleted the whole of 
the battalions that we could not have 
sent a force of any magnitude to one of 
the Colonies, and, at thesame time, have 
had at home sufficient troops to defend 
our shores. Now, Sir, in view of these 
facts, I hope the honourable and gallant 
Gentleman will say whether he thinks 
he will be able to obtain sufficient men 
to keep the position of the troops up to 
the requirements of the Empire. 


*CotoneL . BLUNDELL: I should 
like to say a few words upon the 
Cavalry reorganisation. I do_ not 


like it, but we must recollect that the 
officers who formed it did so to avoid 
cutting off the list of the Army several 
historical regiments ; I would urge that 
if a man is transferred from the regi- 
ment in which he enlisted to another, 
even though liable to be so_ trans- 
ferred, he should receive £1 for dis- 
turbance. The recruiting is not really 
satisfactory on account of the great 
number of “specials.” Something 
ought to be done to use men above 25 
years of age in the Service abroad. I 
venture to submit for consideration that 
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a man after three years’ service should 
have the opportunity of commuting his 
Reserve service for a number of years’ 
general service in India and elsewhere 
for a pension, and that the present value 
of his future pension should be paid by 
the War Office to the Treasury each year, 
so that each year shall bear its own bur- 
den. There was one remark made by the 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean with which I 
entirely agree. He suggested that part 
of the garrison Artillery at home should 
be Militia, and but for the necessity of 
relieving the garrisons abroad the greater 
part might be Militia. The garrison 
Artillery should not compete with the 
active branches of the Army for the 


youth of the country, but should 
consist of older men. + I think 
one of the most important 
matters for consideration, though I 


am aware it does not apply to the War 
Office, is that all boys in the elementary 
schools should be drilled as a compulsory 
subject of instruction. In the first place, 
I think such a training would improve 
the physique of the country generally— 
that is the experience in Germany ; 
secondly, it would increase the labouring 
capacity of the workers ; and in the next 
place it would be of great advantage in 
the event of a serious emergency coming 
upon the country. The next point I wish 
to touch upon is that of the Marines. At 
the present time, I venture to say that 
they are not sufficiently utilised. They 
might, I think, garrison our small coal- 
ing stations, and I think there ought to 
be a battalion located in Australia and 
also in Halifax to supply the needs of 
ships in those waters. As to the ques- 
tion of expenditure, I venture to think 
that the cost of our Army is one which 
can be really only compared with that of 
the American army. I think everyone 
who wishes to curtail our expenditure 
ought to be able to put his finger upon 
the particular direction in which it is to 
be done. Lord R. Churchill’s and other 
Commissions have gone into the whole 
question. The next point I wish to 
speak upon concerns the Volunteers. In 
my opinion, the Volunteers are not un- 
der sufficiently good discipline and con- 
trol; they are placed under Brigadiers 
who, however excellent they may be, 
have left the Service and cannot be ex- 
pected, therefore, to have a thorough 
knowledge of the latest military require- 
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ments and tactics. I would venture to 
urge that there ought to be some officer 
of experience—one for instance who has 
been in command of a brigade at Alder- 
shot—on the staff of the general officer 
commanding a district, in arranging the 
system of the drill of Volunteers in 
camp and supervising it. With the pre- 
sent staff it is not possible to do this. 
I would strongly urge that something 
should be done to place the Volunteers 
in some way under the very best officers 
you have in the Army. That is the pro- 
per way to make them thoroughly fit for 
their work. 


Captain SINCLAIR: There is, I 
think, considerable weight in the last 
remark of the honourable and _ gal- 
lant Member who has just sat down, that 
everything that can be should be done 
to increase the efficiency and perfect the 
discipline of our Volunteers. I should 
like to refer to a few of the points upon 
which he has touched. In the first place, 
he spoke about the drill in elementary 
schools. I think he will find—I know it 
is the case in Scotland—that it is pos- 
sible under the Code for school managers 
to introduce physical drill in the schools. 
Everything, however, should be done 
with a view to the health and welfare of 
the people, rather than with the view of 
encouraging any military spirit amongst 
those who are of so tender an age. Then 
the honourable and gallant Member re- 
ferred to Cavalry drafts. That is a sub- 
ject which has been taken up and ex- 
plained with great force and clearness by 
the honourable Member for West Belfast. 
But, as amatter of fact, all Cavalry offi- 
cers have always lamented the necessity 
for these drafts being made. I do not 
think there is any difference of opinion 
on that subject. As, however, the Under 
Secretary said this evening, you have 
to weigh the advantages and the disad- 
vantages of any particular evil of that 
kind. And you have furthermore to re- 
member that it is part of a large system, 
and you must, therefore, submit to occa- 
sional and constitutional inconveniences, 
which are inseparable from a system 
which has hitherto secured the approval 
of the country. It is, I think, desirable 
that we should be able to take a fuller 
and more comprehensive view of our 
military forces and of our responsibilities 
throughout the Empire. We cannot sepa- 
rate the increase in our military forces 
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from the increase in our naval forces. 
I do not think that sufficient emphasis 
has been laid in this Debate upon the 
cost to the country of what we are now 
doing. Everything seems to be accepted 
as if it were for the best, and there is an 
entire absence of criticism or reference 
to the great sacrifices the country is 
called upon to make in voting such large 
sums of money, and devoting such large 
numbers of our fellow-countrymen to the 
military service. We have to increase, 
or recruit, this year 10,000 men, which 
means taking 10,000 men from produc- 
tive employments in the country. We 
cannot doubt the fact, and it is much 
better that we should regard it from 
the point of view of a sacrifice than as 
a duty lightly undertaken. This addi- 
tional strength has not been obtained 
without extraordinary efforts, and yet, 
even this year, after every possible expe- 
dient has been adopted in order to bring 
the recruiting strength up to the proper 
limit, the result is that we fall far short 
of our requirements. Now, Sir, I be- 
lieve that the true feeling that prevails 
in the country is to regard this as an 
extreme sacrifice—made willingly, I have 
no doubt—but to regard it as a sacrifice, 
more especially when one reflects that it 
is a sacrifice made in times of peace, 
which leaves very little margin when we 
are actively engaged in any serious com- 
plications with Foreign Powers. Then 
there is another point which appeals to 
me very strongly, and that is the sacri- 
fice which you call upon the men to 
make in the Service. You take a large 
number of men and boys not only away 
from home, but away from civil life ; and 
you cannot, without calling upon us as a 
country to face very grave moral and 
social evils, adopt the system of sending 
large bodies of men abroad, or even to 
defend the shores of their country, with- 
out demanding a very great sacrifice 
from them personally in times of peace 
as well as from the country itself. There 
is, in recent times, a very marked differ- 
ence of opinion in the prevailing senti- 
ment with regard to the expansion of 
the Empire. I am by no means one 
of those who desire to shelve our respon- 
sibilities, but the change of policy will 
strike anyone who institutes a compro- 
mise between what went on in India and 
other parts of the world in times gone by 
and what takes place to-day. Never be- 
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been such expansion and _territcrial 
aggrandisement ; never before has that 
sentiment been supported by such a 
strong body of opinion as it is at the 
present time. There are some who go so 
far as to say that al] this inevitable mili- 
tarism is a good thing. Well, Sir, 
I wish to combat that view from begin- 
ning to end. It may be necessary, I 
admit, to incur responsibilities, but do not 
let us take the view that we accept them 
gladly, but rather as a burden which 
we only adopt under necessity and com- 
pulsion. I must say I fail to distinguish, 
when I compare the two great political 
Parties, the difference between the 
general attitude of the Unionist Party as 
expressed by the Leaders in this House 
and by the Party to which I belong. It 
has been stated—and, I think, not too 
soon, that those honourable Members on 
this side of the House, while they are 
willing to do their best to carry out such 
responsibilities as have already accrued 
to this country with reference to this ex- 
pansion, think we have gone far enough ; 
and we do not mean to give any support 
in any further attempt in the same direc- 
tion. I was astonished to-night to hear 
the First Lord of the Treasury, before 
the House adjourned, lay down the 
dictum that Foreign Policy has nothing 
to do with this expenditure. It seems to 
me that it has everything to do with it. 
And I will quote the authority of Mr. 
Disraeli, who said, “ Policy does depend 
upon armaments.” Ever since the pre- 
sent Government has been in office, there 
has been some development which has 
demanded an increase in the British 
forces. There have been British troops in 
almost every part of the world—East 
Africa, West Africa, Uganda, Wei-hai- 
Wei, and Crete, while, in South Africa, 
you have what would have been con- 
sidered in former days huge and unneces- 
sary garrisons of troops. Now, the hon- 
ourable Member for West Belfast has criti- 
cised what has been done, and declared 
that some great organic change is needed. 
I must say that I have listened to the 
honourable Member for West Belfast for 
several years in his criticisms on the pre- 
sent Army system, but I have always 
failed to find precisely what he would 
substitute in its place. He talked to- 
night of a great organic change. Now, 
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seems to me it can only mean, conscrip- 
tion 





HoNnovuRABLE MempBers: No! 


Captain SINCLAIR: What does 


mean, then? A long-service Army. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I have con- 

stantly opposed conscription. My view 
is that we ought to have a long-service 
Army for Imperial Service, and a short- 
service Army for exclusively home 
service 


Captain SINCLAIR: Whatever the 
views of the honourable Member are, 
when reduced to figures, and whenever 
the practical working of his scheme is 
put to the test, either in money or men, 
I must say he has failed to convince me 
that any improvement on the present 
system would be gained by adopting 
what he proposes. Of course, if that is 
what he meant by a great organic 
change, I fully admit that I ought not to 
have alluded to it in those terms. But 
there is one point he took to-night about 
the Cardwell system, one point he has 
got rid of, and that is this. The House 
will remember that one of the cardinal 
points of the reforms instituted by Lord 
Cardwell was that he brought home large 
bodies of regular troops from abroad: he 
brought home, if I mistake not, some- 
thing like 24,000 or 25,000 men, whom 
he withdrew from Colonial garrisons. 
Now, I do think that when we consider, 
as we are bound to do, when we are face 
to face with, what has been done this 
year and last year, when we are faced 
with the foreign policy of the country 
and the foreign responsibilities of the 
country—I do think we are bound to 
ask ourselves, Where is this all leading 
to? The honourable and gallant Mem- 
ber on my left discussed the question of 
sacrifices, and said what, I think, is per- 
fectly true, and what I should like to 
emphasise, that there is no country in 
Europe which has conscription for an 
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what direction is relief to come? I 
say relief may come, and in my 


opinion it should come, if it can pos- 
sibly come, from the idea contained in 
that part of the scheme of Lord Card- 
well. I do not see in the least why 
even now the Government should not use 
their influence and do all they can to 
increase the contribution: in men and 
money that the Colonies should provide. 
If it is good for us—I do not admit it, 
that is, on its merits, apart from the 
necessities of the case—to have an Army 
as an integral part of the population 
here, it is equally good for the Colonies 
to do so there, and it seems to me that 
it is most desirable that the attention of 
the country should be directed to work- 
ing out the problems which undoubtedly 
must be worked out in these connections. I 
think that it is desirable to try and think 
a little of these things. I do not believe 
myself that we sufficiently admit in this 
House, or that it has been sufficiently 
recognised recently, that there are limits 
beyond which this country cannot go, 
either with benefit to itself, or with 
benefit to other countries, or with benefit 
to humanity at large. There are sacri- 
fices which we cannot make, sacrifices 
which we call Quixotic, which can do no 
good to us or anybody else.’ I really 
think, just as we are in sight of having 
geographically consumed the whole of 
Africa, we are perilously near utter ex- 
haustion of our recruiting resources in 
this country ; that our Army, as it is at 
present, is bearing an excessive strain— 
because, as a matter of fact, it will not 
be for two or three years that we shall 
be able to see the result as to whether or 
not the contemplated addition of 25,000 
men is possible—and in face of these 
facts we should be working out some 
possible relief, and endeavouring to find 
out from what sources relief can be got. 
I do not think there is any direction so 
hopeful as that of calling upon the 
various Colonies of British-speaking peo- 
ples which we have over-seas, of telling 








army which has to fulfil the duties which 
our Army has to fulfil. It is perfectly 


unreasonable, no matter what the opinion| it is their duty 


of the country is about it; it would be 


them that it is their duty—and it 
should be impressed upon them that 
to provide for their 
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on the Estimates, pointed out! for the recruits we wanted. A few sen- 
that of the men who reached the|tences previous to giving utterance to 


age of 18 in this country, one in four 
goes into the military or naval service 
of the country. Now, that is a very im- 
portant fact. But British influence 
abroad is not due to our Army ; it is due 
to men of intelligence and enterprise who 
have gone abroad ; and if we go on sub- 
tracting these men we destroy rather 
than build up the influence we have 
exerted abroad. Again, if this country 
is cvlied upon to make too great 
sacrifices, to overburden itself, to 
overweight itself with disproportionate 
sacrifices in keeping up a large Army 
in these islands, we must inevitably 
affect the social conditions and the social 
arrangements of the country here. And 
just as the intelligence and enterprise of 
the country has been one factor in build- 
ing up British influence, so, I think, 
another great factor is in maintaining, 
and insisting upon maintaining, just con- 
ditions of government here, that men 
may grow up with a sense of justice and 
fairness, that their faculties may have 
full scope and freedom. I thank the 
House extremely for having allowed me 
to draw attention to what I consider to 
be an important characteristic of the 
Army Estimates this year, and that is 
that they give fresh and confirmatory 
evidence of the enormous self-sacrifice 
that this country is now being called 
upon to make in this direction, and no 
further proof is needed of the duty which 
lies upon our Government at the present 
time to seek some method of relief to 
the country from the burdens which this 
policy has imposed upon us. 


CotoneL KENYON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
shire, Newport): Sir, I take it that I 
am not the only Member of this House 
who is somewhat puzzled to know what 
deductions to draw from the speech just 
delivered from the opposite Bench. I 
confess that I am unable to understand 
the honourable Member, either in the 
fears which he expressed or the conclu- 
sions—entirely illogical as I think, and 
ill-founded—which he has attempted to 
put before the House. The honourable 
Member who has just spoken has one 
panacea. He seems to think that the 
right way to assist the recruiting system 
is to draw upon our Colonies for the re- 
cruits which are necessary: his panacea 
seemed to be to draw on the Colonies 
Captain Sinclair. 





that I hear that he had been regretting, 
as far as I can understand, the outbreak 
of the military feeling in this country 
which attracted so many recruits to the 
flag. Now, Sir, I want to know what 
are the feelings which he thinks induces 
our Colonial brethren to join the flag? 


Captain SINCLAIR: If the honour- 
able and gallant Member will allow me, 
all I meant to suggest was for home de- 
fences-——that is to say, for Colonial home 
defences—it was not unreasonable to look 
to the Colonies themselves. 


Coroner KENYON-SLANEY: Sir, I 
again cannot follow the honourable Mem- 
ber. If the Colonists are to be regarded 
by the mother country as a part of the 
Imperial whole, we are not likely to cali 
upon Colonial soldiers to defend only 
their country and have no interest in 
the Empire. I think I am interpreting 
the honourable Gentleman rightly when 
I say he expresses considerable regret at 
the immense sacrifice which, he said, was 
put upon the people of this country by 
the fact of the withdrawal of a certain 
number of men from the ranks of civil 
life into the ranks of military life. 
Again, I entirely fail to agree with him. 
On the contrary, I believe that the tem- 
porary abstraction of a certain number 
of men from civil life into military life 
is a good thing for the country. I think 
that these very men, by the fact of their 
training and their discipline, return to 
civil life much better citizens than they 
were when they left civil life; and if I 
was speaking even without any reference 
to the necessity of carrying on military 
operations, I would still advocate, as far 
as possible, the introduction of civilians 
into military life. The honourable Gen- 
tleman also introduced questions of 
Foreign Policy, which, I might have 
thought, were rather too large for a De- 
bate such as that we are indulging in 
now; and I confess that I am entirely 
unable to see how he can at one moment 
give out that you are to consider it a 
sacrifice and an evil for men to join the 
Army, and at another moment point out 
that the consequence of the extension of 
the Empire, which we all rejoice in, is a 
matter for regret. Sir, I am perfectly 
confident of this, that the honourable 
Member is in a very small minority in 
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the country on that line. The country 
has endorsed and has welcomed the action 
of the present Government in these direc- 
tions, and it knew perfectly well when it 
endorsed and approved that action that 
it entailed a considerable increase of mili- 
tary expenditure, and the necessity for 
having a larger army to secure our pos- 
sessions. I do not think, therefore, that 
the suggestions of the honourable Mem- 
ber are very likely to be taken into 
serious consideration by the Government, 
and I do not think that the country at 
large is likely to share either his appre- 
hension or his general attitude upon this 
subject. But, Sir, I should like to turn 
from the speech of the honourable Mem- 
ber to one or two points which have been 
alluded to in this Debate ; and I think I 
am only saying that which all military 
Members of this House feel, that we are 
very glad to welcome the honourable 
Gentleman who is now the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, and we feel that 
the presence of a statesman who has 
made such a good beginning as he has 
to-night, and who has put before us a 
statement on Army affairs at once so 
clear and so straightforward and honest, 
gives us some assurance that in him, in 
all rational requests, Service Members 
will have a sympathetic friend and ad- 
viser. Now, I think it has been alluded 
to by honourable Members on both sides 
that the right honourable Baronet has 
suggested very large and sweeping re- 
forms. It may be so. But if that is the 
case, if the ideas of the right honourable 
Baronet are based upon some very 
sweeping reform, it does not seem to me 
that this is the occasion upon which to 
discuss large and sweeping reforms of 
Army organisation ; but such reforms, if 
contemplated, must be preceded by 
elaborate precautions, such as were taken 
when Lord Cardwell introduced his re- 
forms. Any very sweeping reforms in 
Amy organisation should be preceded 
by the same elaborate precautions. This 


Committee has not sent a re- 
port, but has issued a_ statement 
that the question is under con- 


sideration. It is rather beside the ques- 
tion to be indulging in visions which 
have not the slightest possible chance 
of being realised in fact. There is one 
point, amongst others, in which I do 
agree with the honourable Baronet on 
the opposite side of the House—in his 
criticism of the Government policy. He 
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found, and I think with reason, a little 
fault because my honourable Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for War had 
seemed to lay paramount stress on the 
fact of our home Army being available 
for defence, and defence chiefly. I 
do not think it can be too widely re- 
cognised both in this House and 
in the country that one of the first con- 
siderations in regard to the home Army 
is this: that it should be available not 
only for home defence, but available for 
delivering a swift, rapid and effective 
blow wherever such a blow might be 
dealt in furtherance of the policy to be 
carried out. It is absolutely a mistake 
to conceive that it is only necessary to 
be ready to defend ourselves if attacked. 
I believe that it is of greater importance 
that we should be able to put a plaster 
on a foreign nation on any place where 
it would have most effect. That is one 
of the weak points of the statement of 
my honourable Friend, and I do believe 
that the necessity for such action as that 
is recognised by the War Office and by 
the chiefs of the Army at present, and 
that there is far more preparation in 
that direction than is dreamed of either 
by this country or by those against 
whom action would be directed in case- 
of need. Now, I would like to make one 
or two remarks on the recruiting ques- 
tion, which underlies the whole efficiency 
of the Army. From my point of view, 
the most important question connected 
with recruiting is the question of the 
proper employment of the men when 
they have done their term of service. I 
have read with interest the Report of the 
Inspector-General of Recruiting, and I 
think we cannot but be struck by the 
great stress which he lays on the employ- 
ment of the men when they have done 
their term of service. I do not think it 
is satisfactory, considering how strong 
the recommendation of the Committee of 
the House of Commons was, to find 
that so comparatively few old soldiers 
and old sailors find employment among 
the different institutions and Govern- 
ment offices which require the services 
of such men. The Inspector-General of 
Recruiting gives a long list of institu- 
tions and Government offices in which 
comparatively few old soldiers and 
sailors are employed. I think it is 
quite clear that the attention of the 
Government could not be directed to a 
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better or more useful quarter than that 
of striving to increase as largely as 
pessible the employment of old soldiers 
and sailors in those positions. In the 
Army Estimates we are considering to- 
night I find many Votes of money taken 
for the employment of civilians. I know 
very well that there are certain cases 
and certain positions in which civilians 
must be employed ; but still, when I see 
that the pay of civilian subordinates 
amounts of £30,000 a year, I think there 
is some room for putting away some of 
the civilians and paying that money to 
old soldiers and old sailors instead of to 
civilians. I maintain that the list of 
civilians in Vote 10 is not justified. I 
think that with the higher and better 
class of recruits we are now supposed to 
be getting, the attention of the War 
Office should be turned immediately to 
the filling of these posts as much as 
possible by old soldiers and old sailors. 
Then there is the question of the cavalry 
recruiting which has been dealt with by 
previous speakers. It is quite clear that 
the present system cannot possibly con- 
tinue. An instance came under my own 
notice which seems almost too ludicrous 
to be true. But it is a fact. A certain 
man, with that feeling which is so com- 
mon and so commendable, enlisted in 
the cavalry in order that he might join 
his brother in a certain distinguished 
cavalry regiment in India. But he was 
shunted from one regiment to another 
till, I understand, he was twice in one 
regiment of Lancers, twice in another 
regiment of Lancers, once in a Dragoon 
regiment, and twice in a Hussar regi- 
ment. He had no fewer than seven 
different changes, and, finally, he became 
so muddled that he did not know to 
what regiment he belonged. That is a 
state of things that cannot possibly be 
continued, and I have no doubt that 
measures will be taken by my honour- 
able Friend the Under Secretary of State 


for War which will go in the 
direction of reform. Ancther point 


which has been alluded to and which I 
hope my honourable Friend will take 
into consideration is the Return showing 
the length of service and the age of the 
men in each regiment. Pressure has 
been put forward in Parliament to 
induce the Government to render to us 
that Return—a Return which we had 
before, and which we want again. 
Most of the Service Members in the 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
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House think that the rendering of this 
Return is due to us. It was very useful 
to us before. I cannot see how 
the Return is to be withheld from us 
this year. It has been said that it 
would give information to foreign coun- 
tries which. ought not to be given, but 
I am sure that any military attaché of 
a foreign Government could get, and 
I know that they do get, that informa- 
tion without this Return. Such a Re- 
turn enables us to see more accurately 
the progress of improvement which has 
taken place in the various branches of 
the Service, and I think my honourable 
Friend will be well advised to meet the 
wishes of the military Members in this 
particular, and allow us the Return. 
My chief reason for rising this evening 
was to urge particularly the question 
of the employment of old soldiers and 
old sailors when they have done their 
term of service. I am sure my honour- 
able Friend is in hearty sympathy with 
the matter. I may congratulate my 
honourable Friend on the statement he 
has made. He will forgive me if I say 
that there are many things which we 
shal] have cccasion to criticise and ask 
for, and I am sure we shall find from 
him fair consideration of any arguments 
we put forward. Speaking largely and 
generally, I consider that the honourable 
Member has made good a great deal of 
the ground he has taken up. 


Estimates. 


GENERAL Sir FirzWYGRAM (Hants, 
Fareham): As the cavalry depéts have 
been abolished, it is necessary to have 
men for India, and my impression is 
that the best way to obtain them would 
be to add 800 men to the cavalry, and 
distribute them among the regiments at 
home. No man should be sent out to 
India until he is thoroughly trained, but 
the fact is that untrained men are at pre 
sent sent out. When it becomes neces- 
sary to send out reliefs to India, volun- 
teers should be called for from men who 
have not less than three years’ service, 
and who are thoroughly trained. I believe 
that in every cavalry regiment at home 
you would find a considerable number of 
men who would be only too delighted to 
volunteer for India. In that way, 
without expense, you could recruit the 
Indian Army without the slightest injury 
to the Army at home. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire), 
E.): The honourable Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for War in 
his speech to-night spoke mainly about 
men, but there is another matter quite as 
important—money; and it is on the 
money aspect of the Estimates that I 
want to make a few remarks. We have, 
of course, a very large increase in the 
Army Estimates this year. The hon- 
ourable Gentleman has placed before us 
the views of the honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Montrose, who, in a re- 
cent speech, pointed out how largely the 
Army and Navy Estimates depended on 
the policy of the Government of the day. 
The honourable Member himself, in his 
speech introducing his Estimates, in deal- 
in with the Cavalry used the expres- 
sion that three Cavalry regiments were 
now permanently in Africa, and nine 
Cavalrv regiments permanently in India, 
and that the exigencies of the policy of 
Her Majesty’s advisers depended on these 
Cavalry regiments. Very similar lan- 
guage was made use of by the Secretary 
of State for War in his Memorandum. 
Now, I entirely agree with that, and I 
aim sorry that the honourable Member for 
Montrose is not here to-night, for I 
think if he wanted to make any effective 
protest against what he objects to, he 
ought to make his protest against the 
growing expenditure. If he wanted to 
put an effective check on the Govern- 
ment policy in Africa, he ought to come 
down here and move the reduction of the 
Votes for the Cavalry regiments in Africa. 
That would be an effective way of going 
to work, and the best way of checking 
the policy of the Government. There 
are one or two minor questions I should 
like to ask the honourable Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for War. He 
alluded to a new scheme of defence for 
our outlying stations, which the honour- 
able Gentleman told us had been recom- 
mended by a Committee, of which 
General Brackenbury was chairman. 
And for that £431,000 was in the Esti- 
mates for the current year. Part of 
that sum, I understand, is to be paid by 
loan and part by estimates. Could he 
tell us what the total cost of this scheme 
of defence will be, how few or many 
years it is to be spread over, and how 
rapidly it can be undertaken and carried 
into execution? I should also like to ask 


him about the new loan indicated in the 
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Part of the expenditure under this new 
scheme of defence is to be defrayed 
by loan and part by estimates—the 
works to be defrayed from loan and 
the guns from the Estimates. Well, [ 
should like to ask if he can state now 
the total amount proposed to be bor- 
rowed under the New Barracks and 
Military Works Loan Bill. I assume 
it to be a fact that the Government 
are now embarking on a new barracks 
scheme, but have they exhausted all the 
money which was raised under the Bar- 
racks Loan Act of 1890? At the end 
of the previous year, 3lst March 1898, 
there was a sum of £480,000 at the 
credit of that loan fund. 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: It has been appro- 
priated. 


Mr. BUCHANAN : 
take it as a fact that the accounts 
under the Loan Act of 1890 are 
closed, and that we shall not have 
two Barracks Loans Acts going on at 
the same time. Will we be told what 
the amount under the new Loan Act 
is to be? I should like also, if the hon- 
ourable Gentleman will tell us, to know 
what is the total military expenditure for 
-the year just closing, and as far as pos- 
sible, the total of the military expen: 
diture of the year about to begin. The 
worst of it is, in the Army Estimates 
we do not get the total military ex- 
penditure of the year. There are 
several omissions in the Estimates and 
in the statement of the honourable 
Gentleman which he might supplement, 
so as to give the House the total mili- 
tary expenditure. What has actually 
been spert in the year under the Mili- 
tary Works Loans Act? He ought to 
be able to tell us roughly what has 
already been spent. We have heard, I 
may remind him, in reply to the hon- 
ourable Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean, a statement by the 
right honourable the First Lord of the 
Admiralty of what was spent under the 
Naval Works Act, and, therefore, we 
ought to be able to get from the hon- 
ourable Gentleman an estimate, at any 
rate, of the amount spent under the 
Military Works Loans Act. I gather 


Then we may 


from what was said a moment ago that 
the outstanding balance of the Barracks 
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pended. Well, we have got to add 
that to the military expenditure of last 
year. There is another point on which 
we might fairly get a little more in- 
formation from the honourable Gentle- 
man, and on which a little more in- 
formation might be put in the Esti- 
mates. The honourable Gentleman told 
us that besides the men borne on his 
Army Estimates there were other forces 
raised by the Crown which were of 
great service in Imperial defence. Of 
course, there is the Indian army. But 
there is a Colonial force of 21,000 men. 
I think we ought to get from the hon- 
ourable Gentleman what the cost of 
these 21,000 men is. I am not aware 
whether the whole of it is borne by 
the Imperial Exchequer. There are 
certain grants in aid, in certain Colonial 
Votes, towards that expenditure. I 
think we ought to have a note of the 
amount that comes from the Imperial 
Exchequer for the maintenance of these 
Colonial Forces, for I find, on page nine 
of the Estimates, we have set out 
various sums of Army charges which 
appear in Votes other than Army Votes. 
We know from other sources the 
amount of total expenditure that falls 
on the Indian Exchequer, but I do not 
think it is clearly brought out any- 
where in the Army Estimates that the 
Imperial Exchequer gets considerable 
assistance from the Indian Exchequer— 
not merely direct, but indirect, aid. 
As a matter of fact, there are two 
Indian regiments in Africa which are 
doing Imperial work there and which are 
being paid for either from Colonial 
funds or Imperial funds. And there is 
also a British regiment in Mauritius. 
It is there, I understand, by some 
arrangement with the War Office, and 
I presume it is paid for out of Imperial 
funds. I think there ought to be some 
notes in the Army Estimates to show 
us what all these various charges are 
and what the total military expenditure 
really is. There is another point I 
alluded to_the other night. It is the 
ambiguity of the estimates of expen- 
diture from year to year. In order to 
get at the real Army expenditure of 
the year we have not merely to work 
through the Army Estimates of the 
year, and the various funds, like the 
Military Works Loan Fund, but the 
Supplementary Estimates of the current 
year and the Supplementary Estimates 


Mr. Buchanan, 
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of the previous year. You will observe 
that for the year just ending no less 
a sum than £766,000 was voted for 
the service of the year 1899, while in 
the Supplementary Estimates for the 
year ending 3lst March, 1898, there 
was a sum of £331,000. It is very 
obvious what difficulty and trouble any- 
one has in his attempts to compare 
the expenditure of one year with 
another. One is obliged to take a great 
deal of trouble in order to get some 
explanation of the figures from year 
to year. At page seven it is pointed 
out that there are two particular Votes 
—the Clothing Vote and the Vote for 
warlike stores—for which sums _ of 
money were voted in the Supplementary 
Estimates of last year. In both of 
these cases it is impossible, on the face 
of the Estimates themselves, to under- 
stand the difference between the two 
years. The honourable Gentleman 
shakes his head, but here is what Lord 
Lansdowne himself says— 


“The real increase_under the Clothing Vote, 
taking into account the Supplementary Esti- 
mates of 1897-98 and 1898-99, is £166,000.” 


But that can only be made out by look- 
ing for what was in the Supplementary 
Estimates of the year following. His 
Lordship goes on to explain that 


“the real increase on the Vote for warlike 
stores, as compared with 1858-99, taking into 
account the Supplementarv Estimates of 1897- 
°8 and 1898-99, is £299,000, which is mainly 
due to the programme of armaments.” 


What I would like to ask the honour- 
able Gentleman is whether, in view of 
the peculiarities on the face of the 
Estimates, and which I venture to think 
is an irregularity, he will take steps 
so that this irregularity shall not occur 
in future Estimates, or that, if it is a 
necessity that it should occur, there 
will be a note on the Estimates of the 
year pointing out that certain amounts 
have been already voted in the Sup- 
plementary Estimates of the present 
year. My purpose will be served if 
under these two particular Votes a note 
is appended showing that in order to 
arrive at a true comparison of the 
Votes, allowance must be made for the 
Votes in previous Supplementary Esti- 
mates. 
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*Mr. WYNDHAM: I shall endea- 
vour to answer some of the ques- 


tions put to me by the honourable 
Member for Aberdeen, East. I am 
afraid he will be somewhat disappointed 
with the reply, because I am going to 
say a great number of his questions 
should be addressed to some other per- 
son than myself. His opening remarks 
were specially addressed to the honour- 
able Member for Montrose Burghs, but 
I cannot discuss the dissensions in his 
Party. The honourable Member asked 
me if I could give the House the total 
amount which we intend in the long 
run to take for armaments—that is to 
say, for guns of modern construction and 
for emplacements. I could give him what 
I think the sum will probably be, but I do 
not feel myself at liberty to do so. It 
is a speculative sum, and the question 
ought to be addressed to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. All that we 
can say on the part of the War Office, 
and all that falls within our province 
to know, is that we know how many 
guns we want, where we want them 
placed, and, of course, approximately, 
the cost. Then the honourable Member 
has invited me to give him the amount 
which we shall ask under the Loans 
Bill for barracks in this country, and 
for the emplacement of guns. I feel 
I must defer that statement. It will 
be much more convenient for everyone 
that we should deal with that question 
whole when it arises at a dif- 
ferent stage of our proceedings. The 
honourable Member has asked me how 
much—if I understood him aright—the 
Colonial forces cost the country every 
year. Ile quotes correctly their num- 
bers—21,376—but I can only give ap- 
proximately the cost. This matter does 
not arise in the Army Estimates, but 
on the Colonial Office Votes. I think 
the cost is about a million, but I speak 
from memory. After all, it is quite 
enough for a man to take his own 
estimates. Then the honourable Mem- 
ber asked me to explain the position 
of the British regiment in the Island 
of Mauritius,-or whether that was on 
the Army Estimates. There is only 
half a battalion in Mauritius from a 
regiment at the Cape. 


as a 
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Mr. BUCHANAN : There 


battalion also. 


is an Indian 


*Mr. WYNDHAM : Half a battalion 
of British troops and an _ Indian 
regiment. For the defence of Mauri- 
tius the scheme was that there should 
be one British battalion and two 
battalions of coloured forces there, but 
they are not all there yet. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: My question is 
whether the War Office pays for the 
Indian regiment that is at Mauritius 
now, 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: = The Indian 
Exchequer pays for it, and we re- 
pay India. It is an Imperial charge 
in the long run. The question of 
Mauritius raised by the honourable 
Member is an illustration of the great 
difficulty of laying down general prin- 
ciples for all cases. The general prin- 
ciple is that all Colonial Governments 
pay for the troops that we send them. 
In the West Indies, where we have 
put up certain guns on _ naval 
grounds, we do not expect the Colony 
to pay for garrisons. The amount 
of the Imperial charge has _ been 
arrived at on the very best advice. 
Passing from the Question asked by 


the honourable Member for Aber- 
deenshire, I come to that of my 
honourable and gallant Friend the 


Member for.the Newport Division of 
Shropshire, and I thank him very much 
for the kind words he had to say about 
our Estimates this year. He took ex- 
ception, however, to one point in my 
statement. He thought I had laid too 
much stress upon home defence against 
the risk of invasion, and not enough 
stress upon the desirability of being 
able to deliver a counter attack. If I 
did that I did not convey my meaning 
aright. I would suggest that, in read- 
ing my remarks, it should be remem- 
bered that the greater includes the less, 
and if we are in a position to put into 
the field three Army corps and four 
Cavalry brigades a fortiori we are in a 
position to put two Army corps on 
board ship and send them abroad. 1 
am glad to have this opportunity of 
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meking it explicit that that assumption 


underlies my statement. I should like 
to make another remark. I think the 
very fact that the contingency of a great 
war, involving risk of invasion, is re- 
mote, justifies us in depending on 
the Reserves in order to fill up 
our home battalions. A number 
of other subjects have been dealt with 
in the course of this evening’s Debate. 
Mv honourable and gaJlant Friend the 
Member for Newport spoke in terms to 
which no one can take exception of the 
great necessity of finding employment 
for men who leave the colours. General 
Kelly-Kenny in his Report has dealt in 
an interesting manner with that subject 
at some length, and he proves con- 
clusively that almost all soldiers who 
leave the Army with exemplary or good 
character can get employment. I am 
prepared, however, to go further, and to 
agree with my honourable and gallant 
Friend in saying that that is not enough. 
I venture to think with him that it 
would be much more satisfactory if it 
were in our power to hold out such 
prizes after service with the colours as 
would induce men of other classes than 
now join the Army to enter the ranks. 
I live in the hope of seeing the day 
when service in the Army and Navy shall 
be the doorway to positions of trust in 
later life for all ranks, as it is now to a 
remarkable extent in the higher ranks, 
as witness the number of honourable and 
right honourable Members of this House 
who have graduated in the Army and 
Navy. The honourable Member for 
Newington, W., in reference to my state- 
ment that we had two Army corps ready 
for the field, has inquired whether we 
have an Army Medical Corps for them. 
We have not, and that is precisely why 
we are taking a sum of money in the 
Estimates in order to make up the 
deficiency. We are taking £9,100 in 
the expectation that the officers of the 
Army Medical Corps will come up to the 
establishment during the present year. 
We are also taking a further sum of 
money, because we are adding a number 


of men to the establishment. A very 


interesting question has been put across 
the floor of the House by the honourable 
Member for Forfarshire, who, with other 
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honourable Members, has criticised the 
short service system. It has been 
suggested that there ought to be a long- 
service army for India and a short- 
service army at home. But anybody 
in this House who has listened to my 
attempt to defend the steps we have 
taken to get rid of that which militates 
against esprit de corps must realise that 
no such proposition can possibly be 
entertained. How can you preserve 
esprit de corps if you have two armies! 
What regiment with a proud history ex- 
tending over 140 years would exile it- 
self for ever in India, and what regiment 
would be content to vegetate at home 
without taking its share of the risks of 
war? I do not think that that is a 
practicable scheme until the cult of 
esprit de corps, in which I share, has 
departed froin this country ; and I trust 
it never will. The right honourable 
Baronet has referred to the cost of our 
Army, and he suggested that it was very 
extravagant. But I do not think that 
we can admit of any comparison between 
the cost of our Army and the cost of 
Continental armies. I admit that the 
fact that we have no conscription does 
not account for the great difference. 
Take, however, the question of staff 
alone. Our Army is spread all the world 
over, and at every place where we have 
an Army we are obliged to have an ex- 
pensive staff. We have to have a man 
in command, who not only is a general 
in the Army, but who also, in some 
sense, is a viceroy, who has to determine 
grave questions of policy at a moment’s 
notice without advice from home. We 
have to pay our men more highly for 
undertaking these responsible duties of 
a semi-diplomatic character, and we also 
have to pay larger salaries, because our 
Army is so widely scattered. In Con- 
tinental armies with compulsory service 
there is this great advantage, that they 
have experts in the ranks; they have 
artificers, tailors, and even doctors in 
the ranks, and the doctors take their 
turn in looking after sick comrades in- 
stead of shouldering rifles and doing 
other laborious duties. Then the ques- 
tion of transport must be taken into 
account. I am reminded by an honour- 
able Friend that Germany has sunk 





Mr. Wyndham. 
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capital to the extent of hundreds of 
millions in Government Railways which 
are part of the plant of the army, and 
may I point out that no other nation in 
the world has to ferry its troops back- 
wards and forwards over the ocean as 
Great Britain is compelled to do. The 
right honourable Baronet the Member 
for the Forest of Dean has asked me 
some questions about the three years’ 
men, and I will make this general 
observation, not merely upon the three 
years’ men, but also on the_ point intro- 
duced by the Leader of the Opposition 
as to accepting retransfers from the 
Reserve to the colours. The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman said he viewed with 
some anxiety anything which tended to 
deplete the Reserve. Well, we must 
keep up the Reserve, and I believe we 
shall be able to keep it up, but I may 
point out that having a variety of 


terms of engagement saves us 
from having a huge overflow into 
the Reserve in any one year. 


The right honourable Baronet asked me 
whether the German four-gun batteries 
had, like ours, one waggon? 


*Sir_ C. DILKE: I said they never had 
fewer than 11 batteries in one place, and 
that they, therefore, had greater oppor- 
tunities for drill. 


*Mr. WYNDHAM: The right honour- 
able baronet said, in the first place, that 
they had more horses and more waggons 
than our lower establishment. As a 
matter of fact, ours have 58 horses and 
one waggon, and the German lower estab- 
lishment field batteries have only 45 
horses and no waggon, and when they 
mobilise they have to call from the Re- 
serve 66 men, 92 horses and eight 
waggons, so that upon that point I think 
we compare favourably. It is true, as 
stated by the right honourable Baronet, 
that the German batteries are exercised 
together in brigade divisions; and the 
War Office fully recognise the necessity 
of exercising our troops in large forma- 
tion. I may say that under the Bill 
which will be submitted to the House 
a large sum of money will be taken to 
allow of being exercised together on 
Salisbury Plain Cavalry brigades and bri- 
gade divisions of Artillery. I will not 
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say anything in respect to the argument 
that has been used against drafting from 
Cavalry regiments, because I shall deal 
with that subject in a Motion later on. 
I think, Mr. Lowther, that I have en- 
deavoured to reply to all the points 
raised. 


Mr. JEFFREYS: Mr.Grant Lawson, we 
have had a very interesting discussion, 
but I should like to say a word or two 
in regard to the private soldiers, some 
hundreds of whom are my constituents 
at Aldershot. It has been said that re- 
cruiting this year has been better than 
usual, but I should like to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that a great many of the 
men who have been engaged are “ spe- 
cials,’ and, therefore, undersized, but the 
War Office have been obliged to take 
them because they could not get better. 
The reason that a better class of recruit 
cannot be obtained is that the condition 
of the private soldier is not as good as 
it ought to be. I have often urged upon 
this House the necessity for improving 
the barrack accommodation, and I am glad 
to say it has been improved, but it is not 
as good as the accommodation which the 
ordinary labourers have in the country. 
If you want to get the best troops, you 
must make the accommodation equal to 
that which the men leave on joining the 
Army. It is a common thing in the 
country to hear parents bewail the fact 
that their sons have joined the Army. 
And why is this? It is, as they say, be- 
cause their sons have to go into such 
bad company. I think if the recruiting 
sergeants were a little more particular 
as to the character of the men who join 
we should not only get more recruits, 
but a better class of recruit. I cannot 
understand why the War Office do not 
give their attention to this matter. Men 
are now allowed to join the Army abso- 
lutely without any character at all. Men 
can now join the Army however bad their 
character may be, and even if they are 
undersized, which is a very bad thing 
indeed. It prevents other men of good 
character joining the Army, and so be- 
coming useful soldiers of this country. I 
do not want to dwell now upon the 
accommodation provided in barracks, but 
it is very bad. The men have one com- 
mon room in which they sleep, and they 
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are put to all sorts of inconvenience. | rant officers are entitled to have an 
There is an arbitrary law that the lights | answer, and also to have their grievances, 

have to be put out at a certain time at; or some of them, remedied as soon as 
night, usually at a quarter to 10 o'clock. | ‘possible. Another matter deserving nho- 
Men of good character are allowed to) pana is the treatment of the soldiers who 
remain out in the town till 11 o’clock,; were invalided during the manceuvres 
but when they return to barracks wen Poe year. A number of these soldiers— 
have to find their way into bed in the | the House will hardly believe it—were 
dark. Their comrades are all sleeping | sent sick and injured from Salisbury 
in the same room, and I have heard from | Plain, but without any medical officer, tu 
the soldiers themselves that the defective | Aldershot Station, where they remained 
lighting gives rise to all sorts of disorders | four hours before they were taken to hos- 
and disturbances in the barrack room. 1 | | pital, and these men, one of whom had 
cannot help thinking that if the men are|his leg broken, had to depend on the 
allowed leave till 11 o’clock, some sort of | private help and sympathy of civilians. 

moderate light ought to be allowed them | That arose, I believe, through their not 
in order that they may find their way | being accompanied by a medical officer, 

to their beds. It is a very difficult thing | and ‘through their being sent, by some 
for a number of men who sleep in the mistake, to Aldershot, when they ought 
same room, and between whose beds|to have been sent to Farnborough. It 
there is no division at all, to find their|is almost incredible that these men 
way to their own beds in the dark. JI/| should have been left lying in the sta- 
am sure no honourable Member in this| tion at Aldershot when the hospital was 
House would like to be compelled to find | only a quarter of a mile distant. What 
his bed under such conditions. The pri-|I want to point out is that if you desire 
vate soldiers are put to all sorts of simi-| to get the best class of men to join the 
lar inconveniences. I should like also| Army you must make the conditions 
to say a word with regard to the superior | under which they live as good as pos- 
class of private soldiers—the warrant) sible. When we discuss these great 
officers, who have had grievances for a Army questions, although I have no 
long time. They formulated those | goupt 
grievances last year, and sent them to 
me and other Members, and we for-| material which form the Army, it is still 
warded them to the Secretary of State more important to discuss the condition 
for War, who promised to have an in-| of the men, without whom the Army 
quiry made into them. A Departmental | would be nothing at all. I hope we shall 
Committee — “appointed, which pre- always do our best to improve the condi- 
sented its Report in November last. Sir,|! tion of private soldiers. We did so last 
you will hardly believe that the Under year by giving them certain allowances, 
Secretary of State for War, in answer | which were highly esteemed by them, but 
lle per put by me, admitted|] think my honourable Friend the Under 
that the Committee had presented | Secret tary of State for War world be 
. Report, ; but that the Secretary | wise in paying attention to the present 
of State for War had not  consi- igrievances of the private soldiers and 
dered that Report, and that, therefore, » 10} jy taking care that the character of the 

answer could be given to the warrant | troops is improved. If this is done we 
officers or this House. I think, when an} .haj] get more men, and a better class of 
important class like warrant officers have | en. to join the colours. 

grievances, and when those grievances 

are formulated and considered by a De-| Mr. CHANNING: Mr. Grant Lawson, 
partmental Committee, the least that | I think the soldiers at Aldershot are to be 
could be done by the Secretary of State | congratulated on having such an admi- 
for War would be to give them an answer | | rable Member to represent them in this 
as soon as possible. I do not wish the|House. He has stated some of their 
time of the House to be taken up on this | grievances with great force and ability, 
subject, but I do contend that the war-| but there is one portion of his speech to 
Mr. Jeffreys. 


it is very important to pay atten- 
tion to the guns, the horses, and the 
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which I should like to refer—that por- | 


tion relating to the recruiting of very 
young men. It will be fresh in the recol- 
lection of the House that the honourable 
Member for North-East Manchester asked 
a question this afternoon with regard to 
the carelessness or intentional misman- 
agement of recruiting sergeants in enlist- 
ing young men under 18 years of age. 
That case spoke for itself, but I should 
like to mention that among my own 
acquaintances I know a similar instance, 
where the son of a manufacturer who 
had got into some boyish scrape was in- 
duced to state that he was 18 years of 
age and to join the Army. I think that 
is a grave abuse, and I wish to express 
my opinion on that matter. We have 
had many interesting points brought be- 
fore the House. I must say I listened 
with very great pleasure to the speech 
of my honourable and gallant Friend 
the Member for Forfar. The honourable 
and gallant Member for the Newport 
Division of Shropshire said he could not 
see what logical deduction could be 
drawn from the speech of my honourable 
and gallant Friend, but it seemed to me 
there was a very broad, plain, and wise 
conclusion to be drawn from that speech, 
and that was, that the future of this coun- 
try does not depend so much upon guns 
and bayonets as it does upon the just and 
strong administration and character of 
Englishmen in this country and abroad. 
We have heard a good deal said about the 
conditions under which the Colonies can 
take their share in the defence of the 
Empire, and I must say I was surprised 
at some of the remarks which fell from 
the honourable Gentlemen opposite as 
to the Colonies being so bound to this 
country that we move Colonial 
troops, like pawns in a game of chess, 
at our will and at the pleasure of the 


can 


War Office. I think that is an unwise 
policy to adopt with regard to the 
Colonies. We welcome the action of the 


Colonies when in any emergency they 
volunteer to stand by the mother 
country, but I do not think it would be 
wise to endeavour to cement our re- 
lations with the Colonies by forcing 
upon them some general military com- 
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bination. I must say that I dissent 
from many of the remarks which fell 
from my honourable and gallant Friend 
the Member for West Newington. He 
spoke about the Volunteers with a con- 
siderable amount of contempt. He 
alluded to them as a shadowy force 
which could be of no value. I have 
been a Volunteer in a small way myself, 
and I am proud of the Volunteers. I 
deprecate the disparaging remarks which 
have been passed on the Volunteers, and 
I would like to see a portion of our 
enormous Army expenditure devoted to 
the development of the Volunteer force, 
so that it may be a really effective 
weapon of national defence. The real 
question, Mr. Grant Lawson, which I wish 
to speak for a few moments upon, is the 
enormous increase in the expenditure on 
armaments, for it seems to me that if 
that increase insisted upon much 
longer it will do the country irreparable 
injury. No set of Estimates is com- 
plete. We have Supplementary 
Estimates to such an extent that the 
whole thing is brought into confusion, 
and I venture to say this House and the 
country are left in considerable doubt 
as to what the real expenditure of any 
year is on the Army or the Navy. I 
think we ought to have some explana- 
tion why in the Memorandum an in- 
crease of only £1,091,000 was stated, 
while in the Estimates we find the in- 
crease is no less than £1,396,000. I 
do not speak as a financial expert on 
this matter, but I do think we ought to 
have some explanation. If this year 
follows the precedent of last year, we 
are likely to go on to an expenditure of 
22 millions or 23 millions instead of 20 
millions, before we come to the last of 
these accounts. This increase of ex- 
penditure is a very grave and serious 
fact for this country to face, and the 
country has a perfect right to know why 
it is necessary. The income-tax payers 
feel this heavy burden in a time of pro- 
found peace, and, on behalf of my con- 
stituents, I protest against this con- 
tinually increased demand on the public 
purse for the purpose of increasing the 
armaments of the country. I think we 
ought to consider the principles acted 
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upon by Sir Robert Peel and the older 
school of English statesmen, and the 
principle which led Mr. Gladstone to 
frame his Budgets in a way which con- 
ferred so much happiness on _ the 
country. Lord Randolph Churchill, too, 
when he was. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, expressed his strong dissatis- 
faction at the great increase of arma- 
ments. I desire to protest against the 
spirit of militarism which has of late 
been deliberately spread through the 
country. That spirit has been respons- 
ible for the extinguishing of the love of 
liberty and the stamping out of freedom 
of opinion in Germany, and may be 
accompanied with similar results in this 
country. 


*CotoneL WELBY (Taunton): Mr.Grant 
Lawson, may I be allowed to add my 
congratulations to. the new Under 
Secretary of State for War, not only on 
his appointment, but on the straight- 
forward and soldier-like manner in which 
he has made his statement. There 
were times in the course of his speech 
when I thought that the interests of the 
Army would come first, and the interests 
of the War Office second. But, un- 
fortunately, the dark shadow—the dead 
hand—which grips so tightly at the 
heart of the Army has proved too strong 
for the honourable Gentleman. The 
right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for the Forest of Dean, in one 
of his usual able and lucid speeches, 
drew attention to the great want of 
horses in the Artillery, and if the right 
honourable Gentleman had divided the 
House on that Question I should have 
felt it my duty to have voted with him, 
and against the Government and the 
War Office. The right honourable 
Baronet showed his great knowledge of 
modern warfare and modern arms, and 
also a wonderful acquaintance with the 
details. I only wish he could be one of 
the military advisers of the Crown. 


There has been a great deal of criticism 

of the transport waggons used in the 

autumn manceuvres. The Under Secre- 

tary of State for War defended the posi- 

tion by saying that it was inadvisable to 
Mr. Channing. 
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draw on the Government waggons from 
the Mobilization Depét, because it would 
be expensive in wear and tear, and that 
if war were declared, the fact that they 
were out of store would be a hindrance 
to the preparations. Such a statement 
is startling. If the manceuvres were 
really a rehearsal of preparation for war, 
they should, instead of delaying us in 
mobilising, bea help. I would urge the 
Under Secretary of State for War to make 
a thorough study of the mobilisation 
tables which exist at the present time, 
and he will find, on examination, that 
the areas overlap in a strange way. If 
there was an invasion there would be a 
most terrible confusion. I would ask 
the right honourable Gentleman to con- 
sider whether he could not simplify 
these areas, make a South British Army 
Corps, a North British Army Corps, ard 
an Irish Army Corps, and allow the 
mobilisation of each to take place in its 
own area. I know this is a large ques- 
tion, and one which cannot be carried 
out at once, but is it not possible for the 
two Front Benches to come to some 
arrangement, as they have done about 
the Naval programme, and definitely 
settle that they should have an Army 
Corps system, and then, no matter what 
Government was in *power, the same 
policy for the good of the country would 
be carried on. At the present time tlie 
country is, for military purposes, divided 
into districts, many of them dating from 
the last century. These districts should 
be re-arranged, given new areas, and 
turned from districts into divisions form- 
ing part of these different Army Corps, 
and in each of these divisions there 
should be brigade areas. Turning to 
the question of Army organisation, al- 
though I have an Amendment on the 
Paper for the reduction of 580 Cavalry 
men, I need hardly say that I am not 
actuated by any inherent dislike to the 
increase of our forces, whether Cavalry 
or Infantry or any other branch of the 
Service. But my feeling is that this in- 
crease of 580 men under the system 
which now obtains is of infinite harm to 
the Army, and especially that it would 
be harmful to the branch of the Service 
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to which I have the honour to belong.|Secretary of State for War  can- 
I do not think it necessary to delay the |not give a _ distinct pledge that 
Committee by pointing out how very|his  predecessor’s promise to the 


important it is that a Cavalry soldier 
should remain in the regiment in which 
he is trained. If a man feels that he is 
likely to be transferred from one regi- 
ment to another against his will it goes 
a long way towards making him discon- 
tented with the Service. Let me in- 
stance what has happened in my own 
regiment, the Scots Greys. Sixty-nine 
men have been transferred since April 
last year to other regiments. This 
number may seem small, but I can 
assure the House, and the honourable 
Member, that these transfers take the 
heart out of a regiment, especially one 
with such ancient traditions as the 
Greys. There is no Cavalry regiment in 
the Service which is more strictly 
territorial than we are, and it is owing 
to the fact that this regiment is held in 
such favour all through Scotland that we 
are able to get plenty of recruits. I 
submit that the War Office has strained 
the letter of the Army Act in grouping 
regiments together and calling them 
corps simply to enable men to be trans- 
ferred from one regiment to another. 
It is a distinct breach of Parliamentary 
faith. On 12th February 1897 the hon- 
ourable Member’s predecessor used these 
words— 


“Let me make it perfectly clear that there 
is no intention to do away with the identity 
and historic associations of the present regi- 
ments. We are well aware of the importance 
attached to these distinctions, and Lord 
Lansdowne believes, in sanctioning this 
scheme as a most effective organisation for 
the Cavalry both in peace and war, he has 
fully safeguarded the regiments in these 
respects.” 


The late Under Secretary of State 
the in- 


for War said it was 
tention of the Government in no way 
to interfere with the regimental system, 
but I contend “that this transfer is the 
greatest possible interference with that 
system. Unless the Government can 
give some satisfactory explanation I 
shall be compelled to divide the House 
on my Amendment. If the Under 


House of Commons in 1897 shall be 
observed, and that no man shall be 
transferred from one regiment to 
another in a corps or out of it without 
his own voluntary sanction, there is no 
other course for me to take, in the 
interests of the Service and of Parlia- 
mentary faith, than to ask for a Division 
on the Question. I beg to move the 
reduction standing in my name. 


Motion made, and Question put— 


“ That the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again.”—( Captain Jessell. } 


Agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


COLONIAL LOANS FUND BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAND BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


INEBRIATES ACT (1898) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next, 


ACTS 


LICENSING EXEMPTION (HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT) BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[23rd February] further adjourned till 
Monday next. 
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WATER COMPANIES 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 


(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


(1879) 


MEROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [20th February], 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the powers of charge conferred by 
Parliament on the Metropolitan Gas Com- 
panies, and to report as to the method in 
which those powers have been exercised, having 
regard to the differences of price charged by 
the various Companies.—//r. Cohen.) 


Question again proposed. 


And, it being midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed this day. 


POOR LAW ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


{ COMMONS} 


(Consolidated Fund). 


COLONIAL SOLICITORS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 
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EDUCATION OF CHILDREN BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


OYSTERS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT AMEND. 
MENT (1879) (No.2) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 15th March. 


EDUCATION (SCHOOL ATTENDANCE) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE OF 


OFFICE) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Cracse 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this day. 


TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION ((CON- 
SOLIDATED FUND). 

Committe to consider of authorising 
the issue out of the Consolidated Fund of 
sums for the improvement of Telephonic 
Communication (Queen’s* Recommenda- 
tion signified) To-morrow.—(Mr. Han- 
bury.) 


House adjourned at Five minutes 





past Twelve of the clock. 
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Returns, 


HOUSE OF LORDs. 


Friday, 3rd March 1899. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat upon the Woolsack at Four of the 
clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House that the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had laid-upon the Table the Certi- 
ficates from the Examiners that the 
further Standing Orders applicable to 
the following Bills have been complied 
with— 

Southport Tramways [H.L.] 
Hull, Barnsley, and West Riding Junc- 

tion Railway and Dock [H.L.] 
North-Eastern and Hull and Barnsley 

Railways (Joint Dock) [H.L.] 


The same were ordered to lie on the 


Table. 


TRANSVAAL MORTGAGE LOAN AND 
FINANCE COMPANY BILL [H.L.] 
Second Reading (which stands ap- 
pointed for Tuesday next) put off to Mon- 
day the 13th instant. 


HARBOUR AND DOCK RATES (BRISTOL, 
ETC.) BILL [H.L.] 

Tuk CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
informed the House that the promoters 
do not intend to proceed further with 
the Bill: Order for the Second Reading 
on Monday next, discharged: Ordered 
that the Bill be net further proceeded 
with. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY BILL [H.L.] 
Committed: The Committees to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


VOL. LXVII. |Fourrn Sers.] 


{5 Marcn 1899} 
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AIRDRIE AND COATBRIDGE WATER 
BILL [H.L.] 


Committed: The Committees to be 
proposed by the Comittee of Selection. 


» i. 
Reports, ete. 


SOUTH ESSEX WATER BILL [H.L.] 


Committed: The Committees to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


Southport Tramways Bill [H.L.] 

Weston-Super-Mare Grand Pier Bill [H.L. ] 

Hull, Barnsley, and West Riding Junc- 
tion Railway and Dock Bill [H.L.] 

North-Eastern and Hull and Barnsley 
Railways (Joint Dock) Bill [H.L.] 

Furness Railway Bill [H.L.] 

Totland Water Bill [H.L.] 

Great Grimsby Street Tramways Bill 


[H.L.] 


Read the second time. 


IMPERIAL MARKETS AND STORES BILL 
(H.L.] 
Second Reading (which stands ap- 
pointed for this day) put off to Thursday 
the 23rd instant. 


LONDON HOSPITAL BILL [H.L.] 

Second Reading (which stands ap- 
pointed for this day) put off to Monday 
next. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 





ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 
Fifty-first Report from the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners for England; with 
an appendix. 


Presented (by Command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


QUEEN ANNE'S BOUNTY. 
Annual Report and accounts of the 
Governors, for the year ended 31st 


December 1898. 


Presented (by Command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 
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Petiticn: 


POLLING DISTRICTS (COUNTY PALA- 
TINE OF LANCASTER). 

Order made by the County Council of 
the County Palatine of Lancaster re- 
dividing the Blackpool Parliamentary 
Division into convenient polling dis- 
tricts. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


PETITIONS. 


—_—— 


MUNICIPAL TRADING. 

Petitions that a Committee should be 
appointed to define the extent to which 
municipal trading should be sanctioned 
by Parliament; of Leicester Association 
‘of the Engineering Employers’ Federa- 
tion—West of England Steamship 
Owners’ Protection and Indemnity Asso- 
ciation, Limited—Ilford Gas Light and 
Coke Company, Limited — Liverpool 
Shipowners’ Association—Central Asso- 
ciation of Master Builders of London— 
Kensington and Knightsbridge Electric 
Lighting Company, Limited—Liverpool 
and Bootle Property Owners’ and Rate- 
payers’ Association—National Associa- 
tion of Master Builders of Great Britain 
and Ireland—Brighton and Hove General 
Gas Company — Nottingham Master 


Builders’ Association—Sunderland and 
South Shields Water Company—East 


Surrey Water Company—Master Builder 
Association of Oldham and District— 
Dublin Mercantile Association, Limited— 
Dublin Chamber of Commerce—New- 
castle-upon-Tyne Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, Limited—-Walker and Wallsend 
Union Gas Company—Nottingham and 
District Engineers’ and Employers’ As- 
sociation—National Retail Jewellers’ As- 
sociation of Great Britain and Ireland— 
Liverpool Master Builders’ Association— 
Electric Power Storage Company—South 
of Scotland Chamber of Commerce— 
Electric Construction Company, Limited 
—Lambeth Waterworks Company— 
North Staffordshire Chamber of Com- 
merce—Hampton Court Gas Company— 
Thomas Greene and Son, Limited (Leeds) 
—Guildford Gas Company—Wirrall and 
Birkenhead Building Trades Employers’ 
Association—York United Gas Light 
Company—Southampton Incorporated 
Chamber of Commerce—Southampton 
and District Builders’ and Decorators’ 
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Association—Southport Tramways Com- 
pany, Limited—London General Omni- 
bus Company, Limited—Alliance and 
Dublin Consumers Gas Company— 
Keighley and District Chamber of Com- 
merce—Walsall Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion—Newark and _ District Master 
Builders’ Association—National Building 
Trades Employers’ Federation (Midland 





Federation) — Birmingham Master 
Builders’ Association—Carpet Manufac- 


turing Association—Lambeth Brass and 





Iron Company, Limited—Dover Gas 
Light Company—Mint, Birmingham, 


Limited—Blyth and Cowpen Gas Com- 
pany—Joseph Edmonson, Engineer— 
Manchester District Engineering Trades 
Employers’ Association — The Leeds 
Property Owners’ Association — The 
County of London and Brush Provincial 
Electric Lighting Company, Limited—- 
Glasgow Landlords’ Association, Limited 


—Lancashire and Cheshire Building 
Trades Federation—Birkenhead United 


Tramways, Omnibus, and Carriage Com- 
pany, Limited—Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation of Ashton-under-Lyne, Staly- 
bridge, Dunkinfield, Hyde, Denton, and 
District—South Essex Waterworks Com- 
pany—Manchester, Salford, and District 
Master Plumbers’ Association—Bradford 
Ratepayers’ and Property Owners’ Asso- 
ciation—Middleton and District Master 
Builders’ Association—Manchester, Sal- 
ford, and District Property Owners’ Asso- 
ciation—Preston Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation—Hyde Gas Company—Athenry 
and Tuam (Extension to Claremorris) 
Railway Company—West Clare Railway 
Company—South Clare Railway Com- 
panv—South Metropolitan Gas Company 
—John Crossley and Sons, Limited 
Ruston, Proctor, and Company, Limited 
—Town and County of Poole Gas and 
Coke Company, Limited—Master Masons 
of Manchester—Bath Gas Light and 
Coke Company—Gosport Waterworks 
Company—Matlock and District Gas 
Company—Cambridge Street Tramway 
Company—Dublin United Tramways 
Company—Rhymney Railway Company 
—Harrogate Gas Company—East of 
Scotland Association of Engineers 
and Ironfounders—Rowland, Barnett, 
and Company, Limited—George Black- 
burn and Sons, Limited—Edmonson’s 
Electricity Corporation, Limited—Bir- 
mingham and Midland Tramways, 
Limited—Val de Travers Asphalte 














Paving Company, Limited—Preston and 
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District Engineers’ and Ironfounders’ 
Association—Bradford and District Re- 
tail Tobacconists’ Association—Man- 
chester and District Furniture Manufac- 
turing Association—Accrington and Dis- 
trict Master Builders’ Association—Elec- 
tric Blasting Apparatus Company of 
Cinderford—Kayser, Ellison, and Com- 
pany, Limited—General Mutual Invest- 
ment Building Society—National Associa- 
tion of Master Plumbers of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Limited—Howe Electric 
Engineering Company—Derby Master 
Builders’ Association—Cowans, Sheldon, 
and Company, Limited—Bradford Tram- 
ways and Omnibus Company, Limited— 
Ventnor Gas and Water Company— 
Skipton Gas Company—Washington and 
Company (Engineers)—James Hinks and 
Son, Limited—Shrewsbury and District 
Master Builders’ Association—Shrews- 
bury Gas Light Company—Colchester 
Gas Company—Hawthorn, Leslie, and 
Company, Limited—Keighley Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited—Crewe 
and District Master Builders’ Association 
—Yorkshire Federation of Building 
Trade Employers—Iron Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association—Society of Coal Mer- 
chants of London—Joseph Blackburn— 
J. CC. Howell, Limited (Electrical 
Enginecer)—Exmouth Gas Company— 
Bury, Rochdale, and Oldham Tramway 
Company, Limited—Dublin and Bles- 
sington Steam Tramway Company— 
Dudley and Stourbridge Electric Trac- 
tion Company, Limited—Gosport Gas 
Company—Master Lightermen and 
Barge Owners’ Association — Clarke, 
Chapman, and Company, Limited—Lon- 
don Master Carmen and Cartage Con- 
tractors’ Association—Leeds Forge 
Company, Limited — Stroud Water 
Company—Vauxhall Ironworks, Limited 
—Thos. Firth and Sons, Limited—South- 
gate Engineering Company, Limited— 
Gateshead and District Tramways Com- 











pany—South Yorkshire Junction Rail- 
way Company—Falkirk and _ District 


Landlords’ Association—Wolverhampton 
Master Builders’ Association—Thomas 
Barton (Engineer)—John Spencer and 
Sons, Limited—London Association for 
the Protection of Trade—Penrikyber 
Navigation Colliery Company, Limited— 
Sharp, Stewart, and Company, Limited 
—Cork, Bandon, and South Coast Rail- 
way Company—Lanarkshire Coalmasters’ 
Association—Worcester Master Builders’ 
Association — Woolwich and _ District 


{3 Marcu 1899}. 
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House Owners’ and Ratepayers’ Associa- 
tion—Lincoln Chamber of Commerce— 
Blackburn Guardian Society for the Pro- 
tection of Trade—Sunderland Gas Com- 
pany—Park Hall Collieries, Limited— 
William Sugg and Company, Limited— 
City of Oxford and District Tramways 
Company, Limited—Birmingham and 
Aston Tramways Company, Limited— 
Wallasey United Tramway and Omni- 
bus Company, Limited—Wirral Tram- 
way Company, Limited—Leamington 
Priors Gas Company—London and 
Provincial Steam Laundry Company, 
Limited — Liverpool and Birkenhead 
Branch of the Iron Trades Employers’ 
Association—Liverpool and Birkenhead 
Association of the Engineering Em- 
ployers’ Federation—and of the London 
Chamber of Commerce—Read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


Discipline. 


NEW BILL. 


BODIES CORPORATE (JOINT TENANCY) 
BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill for enabling bodies corporate to 
hold property in joint tenancy—Was pre- 
sented by the Lord Chancellor ; read the 
first time and to be printed. (No. 17.} 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 

Lorp KINNAIRD: My Lords, I rise 
to move for a Return of all the cases in 
which the Bishop’s Veto has been 
exercised under the Church Discipline 
Act, 1840, and under the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, 1874; also, to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government whether a Return 
could be obtained showing the number 
of churches in England belonging to the 
Church of England in which confessional 
boxes have been put up. It will be 
within your Lordships’ recollection that 
recently the Archbishop of York had a 
Motion on the Paper for some days very 
similar to the one which I am now 
moving, but relating only to the Act of 
1874. The Bishop of Winchester, when 
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he addressed your Lordships on this oc- 
casion a week or two ago, said that the 
veto had only been exercised by three 
living Bishops. If a decision has been 
given by a Judge, whether the Judge is 
living or dead, his decision is still bind- 
ing, and a precedent created or a de- 
cision given by Bishop Tait or the late 
Archbishop of York would be as binding 
as if given by the present Archbishop 
of York. The Return, if granted, will, 
it is contended, show that the courts 
are shut, and that it is impossible for 
anyone to get these questions raised. 
A sum of between £40,000 and £50,000 
has been spent in trying to get these 
questions brought before some com- 
petent court to decide. I believe the 
Return, if granted, will partly prove the 
point we are contending for—that 
practically it is useless to go on with 
other cases when it has been decided by 
the Bishops that they would not allow 
cases to goon. As to my Question with 
reference to the churches which have 
confessional boxes, I think there will 
not be much difference of opinion as to 
the advisability of having this Return, 
if possible. The Bishops of the North- 
ern Province passed a_ resolution on 
9th February, in the Upper House of Con- 
vocation, which showed that they felt 
that the increasing practice among 
clergy of encouraging the system of 
private confession in churches belonging 
to the Church of England demanded the 
serious consideration of the Bishops. I 
take it that in passing this resolution 
unanimously the Bishops felt that the 
practice was increasing, and what we 
would like to know is, how far it has in- 
creased, ind whether what we are con- 
tinually told—namely, that there are 
only a few isolated cases—is correct. 
The Return I ask for will give this infor- 
mation, and show whether the cases are 
few and isolated. An official Return is 
desirable, otherwise the figures which 
private societies on one side or the 
other may collect will possibly be con- 
tested. A Government Return would 
be accepted as a more or less authori- 
tative document. Lately, the Bishops 
have been taking up thé question very 
earnestly, and have publicly stated, on 
many occasions, that if they only knew 
of cases in which the law was being 
broken they would at once act, and 
many of them have done so. It would, 


therefore, help them if there was an 
Lord Kinnaird. 


{LORDS} 
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authentic Return. It is possible that 
the Government will answer that they 
have not the means of getting the infor- 
mation. If so, would they allow anyone 
to help them to prepare an authentic 
Return? I have no doubt the English 
Church Union and other societies would 
have a fairly complete list, and would 
be willing to assist them. In that way, 
I venture to think, the public would be 
able to arrive at a conclusion as to 
whether illegal practices are cxageerated 
or few and far between. Lately, there 
was a case at St. Clement’s, City Road. 
I aim informed that the illegal practices 
have gone on for five years, and it 
was not until the fact was published 
in one of the newspapers of 17th 
February that any action was taken by 
the Bishop of London. [ believe four 
Bishops had the matter brought to their 
attention, but it was not until last 
month that any action was taken, and 
I understand that the clergyman in 
charge has promised that he will abstain 
from what is regarded as an extremely 
illegal proceeding. I think the country 
would like an assurance as to whether 
they are to be expected to help in bring- 
ing these matters before the Bishops, or 
whether the Bishops will collect the in- 
formation themselves. No one more 
than myself wishes that there could be 
some way of arriving at a solution with- 
out having to appeal for outside aid. [ 
beg to Move the Motion which stands in 
my name. 


Discipl in ea 


Tue ARCHBISHOP or YORK : My 
Lords, I withdrew the Notice which 
some time ago stood in my name, and 
to which the noble Lord has referred, 
because I believed all the information 
obtainable had been collected. I have 
ascertained, as the result of most care- 
ful inquiry, that there have not been 10 
cases in the last 25 years in which any 
Bishop of any diocese in England has 
exercised the veto, That is a fact 
which can only be re-ascertained if the 
noble Lord obtains the Return for which 
he asks. As regards the second part of 
his Motion, I can only say that in my 
own diocese I scarcely know of such a 
thing as a confessional box. But con- 
fession may be practised where there is 
no confessional box at all, and_ there- 
fore I do not think the inquiry would 
bring about the result desired by the 
noble Lord. Personally, the more the 
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matter is inquired into the more I shall 
rejoice. I believe there are evils to 
meet, but I do not think we shall meet 
them by making useless inquiries or 
magnifying the evil. 


Tue Earn or DUDLEY: My Lords, 
in the absence of my noble Friend Lord 
salfour of Burleigh, who represents the 
Home Office in this House, I have been 
asked to make the following reply. In 
regard to the Church Discipline Act, 
1840, this Return cannot be granted as 
there is no record necessarily kept of 
such cases. Charges under that Act 
need not be made in any particular 
form, nor any record kept of cases in 
which action was not taken by the 
Bishop. A Return is, however, in 
course of preparation, in compliance 
with an Address of the House of Com- 
mons agreed to on 23rd February, on the 
motion of Mr. Gedge, which will give 
the information asked for as to the Pub- 
lic Worship Regulation Act, 1874. This 
Return, when ready, might, if wished, 
be laid also before this House. As to 
the second part of the noble Lord’s 
(luestion, any return as to con- 
fessional boxes must necessarily, even 
if granted, be incomplete, as the 
Secretary of State has no statutory 
power to compel the incumbent or the 
churchwardens to give the information 
asked for. The great amount of labour 
involved in attempting to obtain the 
teturn would be out of all proportion 
to the value of any information obtained. 
Under these circumstances the Govern- 
ment could not consent to grant the 
Return asked for by my noble Friend. 


Tue Earn or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, I regret very much to hear the 
answer which has been given on behalf 
of the Government in respect to the 
fatter part of the Question asked by my 
ncble Friend. There can be no doubt, 
my Lords, that the question of auricular 
confession is one which interests the 
public more than any other question 
connected with what are called extreme 
practices. I do not belong to the Asso- 
ciation to which the noble Lord who 
asked the Question belongs, and I have 
taken no prominent part of any kind in 
the present deplorable discussions in the 
Church of England. But at the same 
time, in my opinion, the public have a 
right to know in what churches belong- 
ing to the Church of England confessional 
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boxes have been openly put up and used, 
and I cannct think the answer which the 
noble Earl has had put into his hands 
by the Home Office is a sufficient one. 
The noble Earl said that the Secretary 
of State had no power to compel church- 
wardens to give a Return, and that it 
would entail a great deal of trouble in 
the writing of circulars and obtaining 
answers. 1 think that in a case of this 
importance the trouble which would be 
put upon the Home Office is not a 
matter of the slightest consequence. As 
to the difficulty of getting the Return, 
I do not profess to be a lawyer, still less 
an ecclesiastical lawyer, but my ex- 
perience in Church matters leads me to 
believe that there is a very complete 
organisation in every diocese for the 
control and inspection of the fabric, the 
crnaments, and so. forth, of the 
churches; that there are rural deans, 
archdeacons, and others in authority 
through whom doubtless this Return 
could be easily and promptly obtained 
by the Bishops. If I am right in my 
supposition, the answer given by the 
noble Earl with regard to confessional 
boxes is certainly not a satisfactory 
one. The right reverend Prelate has 
said—and I was very glad to hear 
him say it—that the Bishops desire 


Diseip line. 


the fullest possible investigation of 
these cases. If that is the case— 
and I have no ground whatever for 
doubting it, or for attaching any 


suspicion to the right reverend Bench 
in this matter—and if it is their 
desire that full light should be thrown 
on this practice, they should be the first 
to court the production of this Return. 
The most reverend Prelate has rightly 
said that a Return, showing the number 
of confessional boxes put up in the 
churches all over England, would by no 
means show how far the practice of 
auricular confession is carried on, but 
the fact of putting a confessional box 
up in a church is far more important 
in my mind, as affecting the position of 
the Church of England, than the more 
or less auricular confession which has 
been, 1 understand, taught by some ex- 
treme clergy. I cannot think the 
answer on the part of the Government is 
satisfactory. I think this information 
should be given. I cannot see that 
there is any insuperable difficulty in the 
way of obtaining it, and as the Bishops 
say they desire light to be thrown on 
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this matter, surely this is a Return 
which ought to be given for the sake, 
to some extent, of satisfying the desire 
of many very moderate members of the 
Church of England to know how far 
these practices are openly carried on. 


Viscount CLIFDEN’: My Lords, the 
noble Earl who has just spoken has ex- 
pressed the view held by conscientious 
Jaymen in the Church of England. I 
do not know whether I misunderstood 
him, but the speech of the most reverend 
Prelate (the Archbishop of York) was, 
to say the least of it, very unsatisfac- 
tory. I do not know what the most 
reverend Prelate’s feelings are, but his 
words did not show that he had that 
horror of confession which I think we 
laymen have. I am sure his speech will 
be a very great disappointment -to many 
men like myself, who, I hope, are good 
Churchmen, and who do not wish to see 
these innovations introduced into the 


Church of England. 


Tne Bisnop or WINCHESTER: 
My Lords, as I was responsible for in 
the first instance bringing before the 
House the consideration of this subject, 
and as it seemed on the previous occa- 
sion that there was apparently some 
little conflict of opinion as to facts be- 
tween the noble Lord who has asked 
this Question to-day and myself, I 
should like to say how cordially I court 
every possible inquiry that can be made. 
I desire to have these practices probed 
to the bottom, and the fuller the light 
of day can be poured into every detat 
the better I, for one, shall be pleased. 
I am very glad that a Return is to ke 
granted in the House of Commons with 
regard to the exercise of the veto under 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, 


1874, because I am satisfied that 
when it is seen it will show 
how absolutely accurate the state- 


ment I ventured to make on the subject 
a few weeks ago was—namely, that 
three living Bishops, and three living 
Bishops only, have exercised the veto 
under that Act. Yet the Bishops of 
to-day are charged with going on exer- 
cising now the veto which bars the pub- 
lic from going into court. I have stated 


that only three Bishops now living have 
exercised the veto, and I am prepared 
to show that the veto exercised by those 
who have passed away was practically 
insignificant in its character, and in no 


Earl of Northbrook. 
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real sense barred the public from access 
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to the courts. But, unfortunately, no 
records exist, as the Government have 
already said, from Which a Return could 
be made of the number of cases in which 
the veto was exercised under the Act of 
1840, but I have taken pains to go 
through, in detail, the cases in which 
the veto is alleged to have been exer- 
cised under that Act. I have gone 
through them in detail, because I be- 
lieve that as no official Return is pos- 
sible, the information can only be ob- 
tained by looking out the history of each 
case in the ordinary Law Reports. As 
far as I can ascertain the facts, and I 
believe they are accurate, there were 
nominally, according to the noble Lord’s 
information, 10 cases in which the veto 
was alleged to have been exercised under 
the Clergy Discipline Act of 1840, but 
practically they resolved themselves into 
six, inasmuch as they refer to six clergy- 
men cnly. The first was the case of 
Archdeacon Denison, in 1854, nearly half 
a century ago, but that case was tried 
in full, and finally collapsed on technical 
grounds. The next case was that of 
Mr. Randell in 1859, in which the Bishop 
of Winchester exercised his veto, and 
was supported by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench when it was appealed to. Then 
there came the case of Mr. Bennett, 
as to which there appears to have been 
a total mistake. Bishop Tait, of London, 
was asked to issue a permission under 
the Act, and he did so, and the case 
came forward for trial in due course, 
and Mr. Bennett was in the long run 
acquitted. The next case was that of 
Canon Carter, in which the veto was 
exercised by Bishop Mackarness, and 
Canon Carter resigned his cure in con- 
sequence. The next case was that of 
Mr. Delabere, in 1884, but that case 
went forward, and Myr. Delabere was 
deprived of his benefice. The last case 
was that of Canon Venables of Lincoln, 
which was vetoed by Archbishop Benson 
on the ground that it was by a legal 
quibble that Canon Venables was made 
the defendant, while the Dean, as the 
responsible man, ought to have been 
prosecuted. These are the only cases 
in which, as far as I can ascertain, there 
was any exercise of the veto under the 
Church Discipline Act, which has been 
in existence for nearly 60 years, and the 
net result is that of these six alleged 
cases, three—those of Archdeacon 
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Denison, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. Delabere— 
were not really vetoed at all, but went 
forward to trial, and of the remaining 


‘three cases the defendant in one resigned 


his cure. Where, then, is the grievance! 
Can anyone be said to have been de- 
prived of his rights by the exercise of 
the veto! It is really misleading the 
public to suggest anything of the kind. 
I have mentioned this matter simply 
because I want to put the noble Lord 
in possession of the fullest information 
I have been able to acquire by going 
thoroughly into the question. What we, 
the Bishops, desire in this matter is 
daylight, and we have not the smallest 
wish that any kind of Return which 
would throw light on the subject should 
be withheld. May I say a few words 
with regard to the other half of the 
Motion, which refers to confessional 
boxes? If a Return of that sort is 
desired, by all means let it be obtained, 
however laboriously. I will co-operate 
to the best of my power. But such a 
Return, if obtained, would be not merely 
inadequate, but would be perilously mis- 
leading. Let us suppose there would be 
i2 cases in England in which confes- 
sional boxes had been put up, and that 
would be about the number. No Chan- 
cellor in the kingdom, so far as I know, 
has ever granted a faculty for putting 
up a confessional box. They must, 
therefore, have been put up without a 
faculty. Ihave never seen a confessional 
box in any one of the many hundreds 
of churches I have visited. There may 
possibly be, as I have said, a dozen or 
20 churches in which a confessional box 
could be found, but I repeat that such 
a Return as that asked for would be 
very misleading. I have never denied that 
the danger connected with the growth 
of the teaching of the practice of private 
confession is a great and a_ real 
danger, and I have always considered 
it to be the duty of the Bishops to do 
anything in their power to repress it. 
In my opinion, no greater calamity could 
befall the English people than that the 
practice of private confession should be- 
come general amongst them. I hope I 
have made it clear that I do not want, 
in any sort of way, to keep things back, 
or desire to foster or protect practices 
which I believe to be fraught with 
enormous peril. It is because that is 
my firm conviction that I wish to speak 
it in this House, and I am sure that, 
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instead of being alone, or nearly 
alone, among the Bishops, I shall have 
practically the support of the Bishops 
as a whole in every word I have said on 
the subject. 


Discipline. 


Tue Esrt or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, if there were no other reason for 
being glad that the noble Lord behind 
me has moved for this Return about 
confessional boxes, there would be the 
reason that we have had the advantage 
of hearing a plain, explicit, and satis- 
factory declaration on the subject from 
the right reverend Prelate who has just 
spoken. I shall not attempt to add a 
word to what he has said with authority, 
and in a manner which must have given 
satisfaction to all who heard him. While 
not disputing the fact that the Return 
asked for would be misleading, I think 
there is some distinction between the 
actual placing of a confessional box in 
a church and the practice of auricular 
confession otherwise than by means of a 
confessional box. The placing of a con- 
fessignal box in a church is the most flag- 
rant and striking manifestation of a de- 
termination to entirely disregard the real 
practices of the Church of England that 
I can imagine. No doubt the Church of 
England, in certain cases, encourages the 
layman, if he thinks it is for his good, 
to open his mind to a clergyman, but 
that is extremely different from the 
practice of habitual confession. And 
there is nothing which indicates more 
openly the intention to practise habitual 
auricular confession than ife setting up 
of confessional boxes in the church. So 
far, therefore, I should not have been 
sorry to know the number of confessional 
boxes in England. I feel most strongly 
that, whatever may be our opinions on 
particular questions affecting the 
Church, there ought to be no difference 
of opinion as to the extreme importance 
of ascertaining the facts. There are 
very great differences of opinion as to 
the extent to which these practices pre- 
vail, and it is of extreme importance to 
the settling of these controversies that 
the nation should know how far these 
practices do prevail. Therefore, I regret 
to hear the tone of the answer which the 
Home Office has given, which seems to 
treat the matter rather too lightly. In 
my opinion, no amount of trouble or 
expense would be thrown away in ascer- 
taining the extent of the practice of 
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Church 
confession in this country. I trust that 
if there are further Motions on this sub- 
ject, as very likely there will be, the 
Government will see that in a matter so 
important and so dangerous to the 
Church in the present state of things, it 
is their duty, if it be possible, to supply 
to Parliament ample information on the 
matter. 


Tue Ear or PORTSMOUTH: My 
Lords, I venture to appeal to the Govern- 
ment to reconsider their decision not to 
grant this Return. The Home Office say 
that it would be extremely difficult to 
obtain information respecting the num- 
‘er of confessional boxes in the Church 
of England ; but, my Lords, as the noble 
Earl, the Earl of Northbrook, has pointed 
out, Returns in former days upon Church 
questions must have been granted by 
communication with the Bishops, and 
what I would ask is, why cannot the 
Government approach the Bishops and 
ask them, through the rural deans, to 
supply the necessary information? In 
1892 a Return was granted, giving the 
‘number of churches that were built or 
‘restored since 1873. I maintain that that 

Return could not have been granted un- 
less it had been obtained by the assist- 
ance of the Episcopal Bench. In 1890 
another Return was granted, showing the 
charges and the fees which were paid 
by the Bishops since 1885 on their in- 
stitution. That Return was granted by 
communication with the Episcopal Bench. 
I think it is not a question whether there 
are five, or 10, or 15, or 20, or even 100 
confessional boxes. The public have a 
right to know how many confessional 
boxes have been put up in the National 
Church. We all listened with the 
greatest possible pleasure to the manly 
speech of the right reverend Prelate 
who has just addressed us, and if he says 
he cannot believe that any of these con- 
fessional boxes weit erected with the 
approval and consent of the Chancellor 
of the Diocese, then they were put up 
illegally, and what we want to know is, 
in what dioceses these confessional boxes 
are allowed to exist, who is the Bishop 
who is responsible for allowing them to 
exist, and we want to have them taken 
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down. The question of confession and 
thie interference with family life is a 
matter upon which many people feel per- 
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haps more deeply than upon anythng: 


else. I think it is a great misfortune 
that there should appear, I do not say 
intentionally, any desire to keep back 
from the public information as to how 
far these things are openly permitted by 
the authorities in the Church of England, 
No reasonable man would expect or de- 
sire to know the cases in which a good 
clergyman has assisted some of his flock 
by giving advice, but what I think we 
have a right to know is, where in the Re- 
formed Church of England that open ac- 
ceptance of the principle of confession is 
permitted to exist. I am quite certain 
that if it is desired—and I am sure no 
reasonable man wishes it should be—that 
the attitude of the Episcopal Bench 
should be viewed with suspicion and dis- 
trust, nothing is more likely to conduce 
to that feeling than any excuse, on the 
ground of difficulty or expense, for keep- 
ing these particular facts from the know- 
ledge of the public. I hope the Govern- 
ment may see their way to meet the 
wishes and the views which have been 
urged by so many of their supporters ; 
otherwise I hope my noble Friend will 
feel himself justified in dividing the 
House on the question. 


Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SECRE- 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sautssvry) : 
My Lords, I certainly have no intention 
to ask the House to divide on this ques- 
tion. It seems to me that the great im- 
portance—a very mistaken importance 
indeed—which noble Lords attach to 
this matter of confessional boxes, as dis- 
tinguished from any other aspect of the 
question of confessior, should over-ride 
the mere technical objection which the 
Home Office very properly put forward. I 
do not agree in many points with the 
noble Lord, but I entirely agree with him 
in deprecating the spirit of this practice 
of habitual confession in the Church of 
England. You must remember that you 
are dealing with a spiritual force, and I 
very much doubt whether Parliament will 
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find that its powers are adequate to carry 
out the end which I have no doubt the 
chormous mass in both Houses desire. If 
there were any means of repressing or 
discouraging the practice of habitual con- 
fession, I should say that it behoved us 
to give to it all our consideration ; but I 
fear, however, that you are undertaking 
an effort to coerce consciences which 
greater powers even than the British Par- 
liament have failed to effect, and that 
you are more likely to increase the dis- 
ease than to stop it. However, that is 
a question of opinion, and a question, of 
course, upon which I should rather defer 
to the opinion of the right reverend 
Bench than hold any opinion of my own. 
I quite agree that under the circum- 
stances, after the speech of the right 
reverend Prelate, and in view of the 
general expression of opinion, the Return 
ought to be granted. But allow me to 
point out that this Return will not tell 
you one-hundredth part of the evil. If 
there is to be confession, which I most 
earnestly deprecate, I would rather have 
the open box in the church than the 
secret interview in the vestry. It is be- 
tween those two you will have to choose, 
and my fear is that in the first place you 
will not get even an accurate Return of 
what boxes there are, because everyone 
who returns the existence of a box re- 
turns a confession that he himself has 
broken the law. You will not get people 
to do that if there is no compulsory 
power to make them. They will simply 
put your Circular into the fire. Beyond 
that, I fear if you bring in any operations 
of external force in this matter you will 
give a vicious stimulus to a certain mis- 
taken spirit of religious courage, which 
will, unfortunately—most —un- 
happily, I think—induce a more extended 
practice of the very evil you so justly de- 
precaie and try to struggle against. I 
gravely fear that if men wish to confess 
to men, or perhaps I should put it more 
accurately by saying if women wish to 
confess to men, all the power which this 
Parliament possesses will not avail 
scriously to arrest the process. The 
power of arresting it lies with the organi- 
sation over which the right reverend 
Bench preside. It is for them to teach 
their flocks—and they cannot do it too 
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earnestly or too often—the evils which 
attend habitual and systematic secret 
confession. But let us be careful lest 
we hinder their work, and prevent them 
from doing that which it is their proper 
charge to carry out, by bringing in the 
arm of the flesh, which never yet beat 
down a religious error, and has often 
made religious evil worse than it was be- 
fore. 


Discipline. 


Tue ARCHBISHOP or YORK: I 
crave your Lordships’ indulgence for a 
moment in order to remove a great mis- 
conception which has found expression 
in the course of the Debate. I do not 
think my speech gave any cause for that 
misconception. I have spoken so often 
and so strongly on this subject that I did 
not think it necessary to repeat what I 
had said; but if it will be any comfort 
to the noble Viscount (Viscount Clifden), 
I can assure him that no one has a 
greater objection—may I say a greater 
dread?—than I have of anything like 
private confession going beyond the very 
carefully defined limits laid down in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 


A nosis Lorp: I understand that the 
Motion of the noble Lord is dispensed 
with, as there are no records from which 
the Return can be compiled. With re- 
gard to confessional boxes, the noble 
Lord (Lord Kinnaird) has only asked a 
Question. There is no Motion with re- 
gard to confessional boxes. 


Lorv KINNAIRD: My Lords, I beg 
to move for the Return specified in my 
Motion. 


Question put. 

Motion negatived. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: With 
the permission of the House, I now beg 
to move for a Return showing the num- 
ber of churches in England belonging 
to the Church of England in which con- 
fessional boxes have been put up. 


Question put. 


Motion agreed to. 
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MUNICIPAL TRADING. 

Tue Earn or WEMYSS: My Lords, 
I rise to present petitions against 
clauses in Private Bills respecting 
municipal trading. I gave notice yes- 
terday that I should call attention to 
the petitions which I have to present, in 
order to show the House the strong 
feeling which exists upon the subject to 
which these petitions relate. Since 
then, however, what has happened in 
another place really justifies.these peti- 
tions, and renders unnecessary any re- 
marks on the subject. Still, my Lords, 
it is one so important that I ask your 
Lordships’ permission to point out the 
serious questions involved in these peti- 
tions. This large roll of petitions, my 
Lords, numbers 144, and they come from 
Chambers of Commerce, Gas, Water, 
Tram, and Electric Lighting Companies, 
employers of labour, property owners, 
ratepayers’ associations, and corporate 
bodies of traders throughout the 
country. Besides these, my Lords, there 
has been a most important petition pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by 
the Society of Arts, which, as your 
Lordships know, is not a political body. 
This question of municipal trading came 
before that society, and the Attorney- 
General was in the chair on one occa- 
sion when a most able paper was read 
by Mr. Davidson, showing the dangers 
likely to arise to ratepayers and the 
public from municipal trading. The 
Debate was adjourned, and two nights’ 
discussion afterwards ensued, the result 
being a petition from the Society to 
both Houses of Parliament on the sub- 
ject. This petition puts so clearly the 
position which I think is rightly taken 
up on this subject that I will venture 
to read a few words from it. The peti- 
tioners say that municipal trading would 
result, firstly, in risk to ratepayers ; 
secondly, ,in injury to traders; thirdly, 
in checking private enterprise; and, 
fourthly, in arresting national progress. 
Your Lordships will, I am sure, recog- 
nise that it must be a risk to ratepayers 
for municipalities to enter upon trading 
and manufacturing concerns. By way 
of illustration, take the question of 
electricity. An electric patent, for 
example, may be purchased by a muni- 
cipality, and a large amount of money 
spent on bringing it into use for the 
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benefit of ratepayers. Shortly afterwards, 
however, it may be found that another 
invention is better and of more public 
utility, and the result would be that the 
money expended by the municipality on 
the prior invention would be rendered 
useless. Thus the great evil of muni- 
cipal and State trading would be the 
checking of private enterprise and the 
progress of invention, being, at the same 
time, a hindrance to national progress. 
Therefore, my Lords, I rejoice to find 
that this subject appears to interest Her 
Majesty’s Government. The petitioners 
propose that all these Bills—there are 
70 of them—containing a manufacturing 
and selling clause should have their 
powers suspended until there has been 
a full inquiry into the whole question 
of municipal trading. My noble Friend 
the Chairman of Committees in your 
Lordships’ House, as soon as he saw this 
clause m these Bills, not only suspended 
the clause, but struck it out altogether, 
thus acting wisely, as I believe, in the 
public interest. I understand that Mr. 
Lowther, in another place, has followed 
the same course. Therefore, there is no 
danger from these Bills this year, but 
still the principle remains, and what the 
petitioners ask is that there should be 
a full inquiry into this subject, either 
by a Commission—Royal or otherwise— 
or by a Joint Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament. Mr. Balfour, in the other 
House, has announced that the Govern- 
ment intend immediately to refer this 
matter to a Joint Committee of both 
Houses, and I am sure the petitioners 
will greatly rejoice at this action. A 
very wise French statesman once said 
that in all these questions the State 
should limit itself in its interference 
with trade and commerce and private 
enterprise, so that it in no way checked 
private enterprise or limited personal 
responsibility. I think that is a good 
rule, and I hope the result of this inquiry 
will be the laying down of this rule in 
order that a stop may be put to the 
ambition of municipal traders. 


Petitions presented. 


House adjourned at half-past Five 
of the clock, to Monday next a 
quarter before Eleven of the clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 3rd March 1899. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the 
Three of the clock. 


Chair at 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 





PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 62 
; COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That in the 
case of the following Bills, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, Standing 
Order No. 62 has been complied with, 
Viz 


Fisheuard and Rosslare 


Harbours Bill. 
Vale of Glamorgan Railway Bill. 


Railway and 


Ordered, 


second time, 


That the Bills be read a 


LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER 
RAILWAY BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


SOUTH-EASTERN AND LONDON, CHAT- 
HAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY COM- 
PANIES BILL. 

To be read a second time upon Tuesday 
14th March. 


GENERAL POWER DISTRIBUTING COM- 
PANY (SUSPENDED) BILL (LORDS) (BY 
ORDER). 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘upon 
this day six months.’ ”—/ Mr. Stuart Wortley. ) 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): Mr. Speaker, in moving the 
rejection of this Bill, I feel confident 
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that the House will recognise that I 
should not lightly and without justifica- 
tion ask them to take so serious a step 
as to deprive one of the Committees of 
having an opportunity of judging of the 
merits of this Bill. The questions in- 
volved in this Bill are of such a grave 
public importance that they cannot form 
appropriately the subject of a sworn in- 
quiry before a Committee of this House, 
but are more fitted for the decision of 
those who have experience of legislation 
affecting the great municipalities of this 
country. Before I say more as to the 
particular reasons which I think should 
impel this House to reject this Bill at 
this stage, my acknowledgments are due 
to the honourable Member. for Bethnal 
Green, whose name stands first in the 
long list of those who are onnosed to 
this Bill, for having allowed me, as 
being intimately connected with the 
largest municipality which this Bill pro- 
poses to attack, to move the rejection 
of the Bill. My honourable Friend’s 
opposition is tynical of the opposition 
which exists to the principle raised by 
this Bill. This is a Bill which, so far 
as appearances go, would empower a 
company of private undertakers to estab- 
lish, at a small place in Nottingham- 
shire, a large generating station for 
electric lighting and power. Apparently 
they are going to do so at a place called 
Warsop, in Nottinghamshire, but they 
are under no obligation to do anything 
of the kind. They would, if the Bill 
passed, be perfectly free to place their 
generating station anywhere else within 
an area to be measured by a radius of 
26 miles from that spot. That would 
bring within the field of their operations 
municipalities of such importance and 
magnitude as Ilkeston, Retford, Mans- 
field, Chesterfield, Doncaster, Lincoln, 
Rotherham, Nottingham, and Sheffield. 
Sheffield principally interests me. The 
other municipalities will, doubtless, have 
most effective champions to-day. Shef- 
field, to put its case as shortly as pos- 
sible, is the fifth in ponulation of the 
provincial towns of England, and I think 
there is that in its municipal history 
which will make it impossible for any- 
body to contend that it is likely, in 
matters of municipal policy, to embark 
upon rash or ill-considered enterprise. 
I ask this House to reject this Bill at 
this stage because it is a Bill which is 
against all Parliamentary precedents 
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which govern matters of this kind, be- 
cause it is not necessary in the interests 
of consumers or manufacturers, because 
it is against public policy for many 
reasons which I propose to give, because 
the alleged precedents in its favour can- 
not be upheld on examination, and be- 
cause the justification which I believe 
is to be advanced in its favour will not 
stand the examination and criticism of 
this House. In no case yet has Parlia- 
ment ever allowed private undertakings 
to compete in supplying electric light 
and power with any local authority, 
though under conditions laid down by 
public statute it has allowed public 
authorities to compete with private 
undertakings. It has only done so under 


careful safeguards and with manifest 
hesitation. It has usually required, as 


a condition, that the private under- 
takings should first be purchased by the 
local authority, and I believe I am safe 
in saying that never in any case has it 
allowed competition by a local authority 
against a private undertaking except in 
cases where it was possible to show that 
the private undertaking had failed to 
give an efficient supply. Three cases 
occurred in this House only last year. 
There was the case of Newington, in 
which a Provisional Order was granted 
enabling the local authority to compete 
with the private undertaking, but in 
that case the Committee was obviously 
affected by the evidence which was put 
before them, showing that the private 
undertaking had not satisfied the public 
in regard to its service. In the case of 
Bermondsey, the Committee of this House 
refused to grant a Provisional Order to 
enable the local authority in that dis- 
trict to compete with private enterprise, 
except upon the condition that they pur- 
chased the undertaking of the company. 
The company refused the terms of pur- 
chase, and, so far as the Committee 
stage was concerned, the Provisional 
Order was not granted. In the case of 
Marylebone, however, notwithstanding 
the fact that complaints were made of 
the inefficiency of the supply by the 
private undertaking, Parliament refused 
to grant Marylebone Vestry a Provi- 
sional Order entitling them to compete 
with the private company. In no case 
has a stranger been allowed, as would 
be the case if this Bill passed, to com- 
pete with the local authority in the sup- 
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interest to my honourable Friends who 
will speak in support of this Bill, as I 
am certain it will be impossible for them 
to make the House believe for one 
moment that the great municipalities of 
Sheffield and Nottingham have, in the 
supply of electricity, failed in their 
public duty any more than they have in 
discharging their other duties. This 
Bill is not necessary in the interests of 
the consumers. I am aware that I must 
not, at this stage, invite the House to 
direct its attention to matters which 
could be decided by a Committee, but 
there are two considerations which make 
it absolutely necessary that this House 
should go into the question of the pos- 
sible price to the consumer, because it 
is obvious, if these promoters honestly 
carry out the intention which, on the 
face of it, their Bill leads one to think 
is their wish, they must supply elec- 
tricity from a distance, and bear the 
consequent cost. The initial cost which 
will be incurred in carrying the mains 
over such a large area, and the annual 
burden for the maintenance of these 
mains, will be very heavy. If it is con- 
tended that they would be likely to get 
coal cheaper in their neighbourhood 
than in the neighbourhood of supply, the 
same argument would apply to the 
municipalities. On the other hand, you 
have the municipalities ready and willing 
to begin supplying this power and this 
light to their constituents. By the 
scheme which the municipalities have 
adopted they are themselves limited to 
the making of a 5 per cent. profit on 
their outlay. Anything which repre- 
sents a profit of more than 9 
per cent. has to go to the 
reduction of the charge to  con- 
sumers. It seems to me a curious 
argument to suppose that a municipality 
is likely to refuse encouragement to 
manufacturers in the supply of electric 
light on the sole ground that thereby 
they might be lowering the rates of this 
particular class of ratepayers. I come 
now to the general consideration of 
public policy. The House will remember 
that this is a Bill which, if passed, would 
enable private adventurers to tear up 
streets and lay down mains against the 
will of these great municipalities, which 
for years past have been recognised by 
Parliament as the only authorities which 
should have exclusive control in the 
matter of roads. That is not the whole 





ply of electricity. I shall listen with 
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evil. These promoters do not lay them- 
selves in this Bill under an obligation to 
spend more than £50,000 anywhere. 
They lay themselves under no obligation 
as to whether anything at all is to be 
spent. It is obvious, therefore, that 
their power, if not their intention, would 
be not to create a central generating 
station, but to create small competing 
stations in the neighbourhood of the 
area of any municipality where they 
thought they might obtain a profitable 
market. It is true that in order to con- 
ciliate municipal opposition the pro- 
moters of this Bill have inserted a clause 
which will exclude them from any given 
municipal area, upon condition that they 
shall supply electric light and power in 
bulk to such municipalities, but they pro- 
pose to supply it on terms which, I think, 
no municipality would accept. The pro- 
moters are to be permitted, without any 

striction whatever, and in the face of 
any amount of municipal opposition, to 
supply to manufacturers who are willing 
to take 10,000 units in the course of the 
year; in other words, they propose to 
take the cream of the consumers. Let us 
see what the arguments are in favour of 
this Bill. I deny that the Report of the 
Joint Committee of both Houses justifies 
such a startling departure from general 
policy as the passing of the Bill would be, 
and the fact that the other House has 
passed the Bill indicates that in the other 
House there is not that unlimited respect 
and jealous watchfulness for the integrity 
and independence of municipal privileges 
which the House of Commons has 
always shown. But the Committee of 
the other House expressly said that they 
considered themselves bound by the find- 
ing of the Joint Committee upon the 
Electrical Energy Generating Station 
Bill. What was the finding of that Com- 
mittee? On page 7 of their Report you 
will find these words— 


“Where sufficient public advantage is 
shown, powers may be given for the supply 
of electrical energy over an area including 
districts of numerous local authorities, and in- 
volving plant of such dimensions or exceptional 
voltage that a municipality could not under- 
take it.” 


Where is the evidence that public ad- 
vantage will result from this Bill?! On 
the other hand, public disadvantages will 
result if it passes into law. Where, Sir, 
is the evidence that the plant can pos- 
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sibly be of such dimensions or exceptional 
voltage as to make it impossible for the 
municipality to undertake it? If such 
a weighty authority as a Joint Committee 
of the two Houses of Parliament had in- 
tended to introduce this startling inno- 
vation into our municipal institutions, 
they would not have used language so 
vague and shadowy as that which I have 
read to the House. It would have been 
easy for them to have used language 
which would have made perfectly plain 
their intention that within an area of 
municipal authority they consented to 
introduce a competing authority under 
conditions such as have never been sanc- 
tioned before. I believe it is going to 
be said that a distinction has to be drawn 
between electric light and electric power. 
There is an idea that electric light is a 
matter of public order, and should 
properly be supplied by municipalities, 
but that electric power, on the other 
hand, is something else, which is only 
fitted to be supplied by those whom this 
House can trust to become traders. Gas 
and water are both as essential to manu- 
facture as they are to public order. They 
are commodities which are supplied by 
municipalities, and which Parliament has 
encouraged municipalities to supply. I 
cannot believe that this House will 
sanction the creation of a situation in 
which the municipality will be told prac- 
tically that they may supply gas and 
water for mechanical power, but they 
may not supply electrical energy for 
private purposes. I said at the outset 
that I should not trouble the House with 
points that could be dealt with by the 
Committee, but I think I have shown 
that this Bill would be a most perilous 
innovation, and would be prejudicial to 
the privileges of the great municipalities. 
It would be applied in places where it 
could not be shown that municipalities 
had failed. If such changes as these are 
to be made, they should be made only by 
General Statute; applicable to all cases 
alike. 


Company Bill. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): Mr. Speaker, I rise to second the 
Amendment. As the metropolis is not 
directly affected by this Bill, I readily 
surrendered my place on the Paper to 
the honourable Member for the Hallam 
Division of Sheffield, who represents one 
of - the great urban areas concerned. 
At the same time, it is true that the 
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importance of the principle of this Bill 
far transcends the limits of any mere 
local area. It is one of a volley of 
Bills with which the House is regularly 
bombarded each Session. The Bill pro- 
moted by the County of London and 
Brush Provincial Electric Lighting 
Company raises substantially the same 
issue. I should have opposed that Bill, 
but, as it raised substantially the same 
issue, I thought the issue would be more 
definitely fought out on the Bill which is 
now before us, and which has specially 
attracted attention owing to its dimen- 
sions. After the speech of my honour- 
able Friend, a great deal which I should 
otherwise have said is unnecessary. I 
desire, therefore, to say but two or three 
words. In the first place, I submit that 
if the House approves of the Second 
Reading of this Bill to-day it will take a 
retrograde step. Again and again the 
House has affirmed the principle for 
which we contend, and there were two 
significant instances last Session. The 
Chairman of Committees laid down this 
rule, with the general assent of Parlia- 
ment: He said that when the _locai 
authority is the sole power for the supply 
of electricity in a district and is doing 
its duty, Parliament ought not to allow 
the local authority to be interfered with 
by granting a Provisional Order to any 
company to supply in that district. The 
House will probably remember the fate 
of the Wymondham Water Bill. Under 
that Bill the promoters desired to obtain 
from Parliament powers to supply 
Wymondham and district with water. 
The local authority opposed the 
Bill, and this House rejected it, the 
feeling of the House’ being so 
strongly marked that the promoters 
of the Bill did not venture to take 
a Division. In the case of the Wymond- 
ham Bill the local authority had not pro- 
vided a water supply. The local authority 
asked the House to give them a free and 
unfettered opportunity of providing the 
local supply in the future, and the House 
recognised the claim which the local 
authority made. But here the case is very 
much stronger. Very many of these large 
municipalities have already expended con- 
siderable sums of public money in pro- 
viding an electric supply, and it is obvious 
that if the House sanctions the Second 
Reading of this Bill the House will not 
only be preventing the initiation of new 
schemes by local authorities, but will also 
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very effectually check the development of 
the schemes which already exist. My 
second objection to the Bill is that, al- 
though it is only a private Bill, it pro- 
poses to supersede the general law with 
regard to compulsory powers of purchase. 
It is quite true that Parliament imposed 
such conditions upon private companies 
as to some extent to discourage the de- 
velopment of electrical enterprise in this 
country, but that fact was recognised, and 
these conditions were modified by the Act 
of 1888, and there is no reason in the 
world why we should now go to the other 
extreme and impose no conditions of pur- 
chase at all. Upon this particular ques- 
tion the Joint Committee of both Houses 
was equally divided. Lord Spencer 
proposed in that Committee clauses 
which ran something to this effect— 


‘That we think it is not desirable that the 
general law with regard to compulsory power 
of purchase should be altered, for although it 
might be difficult for local authorities to effect a 
zombination to purchase, yet cases would arise in 
which local authorities might be able to combine 
together in order to purchase, and in those cases 
it would be to the public advantage that they 
should be able to exercise the power,” 


Lord Spencer proposed that clause, and 
the Committee was equally divided with 
regard to it. Lastly, the promoters of 
this Bill point to the experience of 
America. I contend that the conditions 
in America are totally different from those 
which exist here. Apart from that con- 
sideration, I think the reference to the 
United States of America is singularly 
unfortunate, because it is notorious that 
the United States have become the prey 
of monopolist companies. It is because I 
believe the ultimate effect of this Bill must 
be to put large areas in England, inter- 
spersed amongst which are great indus- 
trial centres, under the control and at the 
mercy of a dividend-earning company, 
that I very heartily second the Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT (Che- 
shire, Macclesfield): I rise, Sir, to sup- 
port the Second Reading of this Bill on 
two grounds: first, on account of the merits 
of the proposal; and secondly, because 
with the fate of this Bill is bound up the 
fate of another and similar Bill affecting 
the interests of the constituency which I 
represent. My hon. and learned Friend 
who has taken upon himself the task of 
leading the opposition to this Bill has not, 
I submit, put forward any sufficient or 
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satisfactory reason to justify the unusual 
course which he has adopted, or to explain 
his narrow and reactionary attitude with 
respect to the provisions of this Bill. My 
hon. and learned Friend has made just the 
sort of speech which we would have ex- 
pected from him—the speech of a very 
skilful advocate. But I submit to the 
House that in his consideration of the pro- 
visions of this Bill he has regarded, and 
he now asks the House to regard, only the 
vested interests of the corporation of the 
citv whose representation he shares, and 
he has left out of sight altogether the in- 
terests, future anil present, of the entire 
ratepayers and of the general community 
inhabiting the very populous area affected 
by this Bill. My hon. and learned Friend 
did not tell the House that even in the 
City of Sheffield, for which he especially 
spoke, his own Chamber of Commerce has 
petitioned Parliament in favour of this 
Bill. But I suppose Chambers of Com- 
merce are of no account. Their opinion 
is to be disregarded, the Chamber of Com- 
merce being only composed of practical 
business men who are not concerned with 
the market value of the existing electric 
or gas monopolies, who can think for 
themselves, and who are only eager to pro- 
vide for the fature development and 
growth of the industries of this country, 
so that British working men may hold 
their own in the struggle with world-wide 
competition. Chambers of Commerce are 
loftily disregarded by the opponents of 
this Bill, and the interests of a section, 
which I may describe as a small and 
powerful clique, are alone te. be con- 
sidered. My hon. and learned Friend 
recently went down to Sheffield and ad- 
dressed the Chamber of Commerce on the 
occasion of their annual gathering. Iwas 
quite sorry for him. He found himself 
obliged to admit that when he undertook, 
at the request of the corporation, to move 
the rejection of this Bill he was not aware 
that the Chamber of Commerce had 
petitioned in itsfavour. Hethen went on 
pithetically to ask the Chamber of Com- 
merce to understand that it is very diffi- 
cult for a Parliamentary representative to 
resist the wishes of a municipality upon a 
matter so nearly affecting municipal in- 
terests. I admit that the more readily 
because I have been myself confronted 
with the difficulty. The Corporation of 
Macclesfield has called upon me to oppose 
this Bill, but I have declined to do so, 
firstly, because I do not admit that the 
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corporation have any right to call on me 
to oppose a Bill which does not affect the 
area of the constituency at all; and, in 
the second place, if the Bill did affect the 
area of my constituency I should regard 
it as an excellent Bill which would be of 
great value to my constituents. Possibly 
it may be interesting to the honourable 
and learned Member to know what has 
been the result of the controversy between 
myself and the corporation. Every local 
newspaper which has expressed an opinion 
has declared itself in my favour and 
against the view taken by the corporation, 
and that suggests to me what alone can be 
the fact, that in this matter public opinion 
and public interest are not identical with 
the opinion and the ideas of local corpora- 
tions. The honourable and learned Mem- 
ber for Bethnal Green has suggested, if 
he has not actually said, that this Bill will 
confer a monopoly upon some person or 
persons, and he has given an example, 
amongst others which I did not catch, and 
with which I was not familiar, of the 
Wymondham case. If I remember rightly, 
that case is not in the least on all fours 
with this case. In that case there was a 
demand for a monopoly which was success- 
fully resisted. There is here no demand 
fora monopoly. I will refer the House to 
clause 34 of this Bill, which I will venture 
to read. The clause says— 
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** Nothing in this Act contained shall confer 
or be constructed to confer upon the Company 
the exclusive right to supply energy within the 
area of supply or to hinder or restrict any other 
body company or person from supplying or in- 
creasing their present supply of energy within 
the said area, nor shall the Company at any time 
hereafter by reason of any competitive supply he 
entitled to any compensation for alleged vested 
interest or otherwise in respect of any of the 
powers conferred upon them by this Act.” 


I object to monopoly, whether it is the 
monopoly of a company or a corporation. 
I stand here to represent the interests of 
those who are consumers, of whom I am 
one, and the interests of the general pub- 
lic. Iam sure the interests of the public 
are best served when there is competition. 
I am supported in that opinion by the 
Attorney-General, who said that a great 
deal of cant had been talked about 
monopoly, and that after all there was 
no greater monopoly than for a local 
authority to be given the supply of elec- 
tricity. No local authority would, said 
the right honourable Gentleman, give 
their consent to a private company supply- 
ing energy in competition with them, but 
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competition was as essential in connection 
with electric lighting as it was with any- 
thing else. I entirely endorse that view. 
As a matter of fact this House has never 
yet given a monopoly of supply to any 
corporation. The Electric Lighting Act 
1888, specially declares, by its first sec- 
tion, that there shall be no monopoly. 
This Bill asks for no monopoly, and 
actually declares by a special clause that 
there shall be no monopoly. So much 
for the question of monopoly. I have said 
that my honourable and learned Friend 
has taken an unusual course. I think his 
attitude towards this Bill becomes more 
than unusual—it is extraordinary—when 
the Parliamentary history of this question 
is considered. This Bill has already re- 
ceived the sanction and approval of two 
Parliamentary Committees, and I think 
the answer to my honourable Friend’s 
statement that the Bill will be of no prac- 
tical advantage is, how did it pass these 
two Parliamentary Committees? In fact, 
the whole of the honourable and learned 
Member’s speech, except that portion 
which consisted of an appeal for municipal 
monopoly, is to be answered by the fact 
that the Bill has been sanctioned by two 
Parliamentary Committees. The first 
ras the Joint Committee of the two 
Houses of Parliament, whose inquiries 
lasted over five days. Twenty-six wit- 
nesses were examined, and counsel ap- 
peared for no less than 22 bodies, includ- 
ing the promoters of the Bill and the 
various corporations, amongst them the 
Corporation of Sheftield. I will not give 
the actual words of their Report, but I 
may say the Report was unanimous, and 
was decidedly favourable to the views and 
principles contained in this Bill. The 
Bill next went to the House of Lords, 
where, having passed its Second Reading it 
was referred to a Select Committee of that 
House. Again there was a prolonged in- 
quiry lasting over seven days. There were 
53 witnesses examined, and counsel again 
appeared on behalf of the corporations 
and presumably argued and stated all that 
could be stated against this Bill. In the 
end the Bill was accepted and approved 
by the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords. The Bill now comes before this 
Ilouse for Second Reading, having been 
suspended from last Session on the motion 
of the right honourable Gentleman the 
Chairman of Committees of this House. 
We are now asked to ignore all the work 
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of these two Committees, to flout their 
carefully considered recommendations, 
and to refuse this Bill a Second Reading. 
Such a course would, I venture to submit, 
be wholly at variance with the spirit of 
justice and of impartiality which has 
hitherto characterised this House in re- 
ference to its consideration of private 
Bills. We are asked to do this at the 
bidding and at the instigation of an As- 
sociation of Municipal Corporations, 
scattered all over the country, some of 
whom are interested in gas undertakings, 
and are therefore jealous of electric 
supply, some of whom have electric sup- 
plies of their own at a cost to the con- 
sumers in every case higher than the 
maximum which is permitted under this 
Bill; and others of whom neither have, 
nor propose to have, any electric supply 
for purposes of lighting or power, but who 
combine with the other corporations in a 
spirit of friendship and sympathy and 
brotherly affection when the sacred rights 
of municipal monopoly are threatened 
with the possibility of competition by 
private enterprise. In order that there 
may be no mistake I should like to state 
very briefly what this Bill proposes to do. 
It proposes to take power to supply elec- 
tricity in an area of 2,100 square miles. 
I think it would be interesting to the 
House to know how much of that area is 
at present supplied. Of those 2,100 
square miles, in 66 square miles only does 
power to supply even exist at all, and in 
only four and a half square miles is there 
actually a supply of electricity at the 
present time. Although the population 
in the whote of this area is about a 
million, there are only 1,546 customers 
of electricity. The fact that the customers 
are so few is accounted for by the high 
price which is charged, and which makes 
electricity in this country the luxury of 
the rich instead of being, what it ought to 
be, the convenience of all. That brings 
me to the question of price. Within this 
area at the present monient—I will leave 
out Lincoln, which is on the verge of sup- 
plying electricity—there are only two 
towns which supply electricity, Notting- 
ham and Sheffield. In these two towns 
the price of electricity has recently 
dropped very considerably, and I suggest 
that the price was reduced in consequence 
of the competition threatened by this Bill. 
But I know what the price was, as given 
in evidence before the Committee last 
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year. Last year the price of electricity 
in these towns was 5}d. per Board of 
Trade unit, while the maximum amount 
which would be permitted to be charged 
under this Bill would be 4d. per Board of 
Trade unit for the first 200 hours in each 
quarter, and after that the maximum 
would be 2d. The promoters, however, 
are very confident that the price would be 
very much less than that, and the ex- 
perience of foreign countries—Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and South Africa, for in- 
stance—lead me to believe that they are 
possibly right. In some countries elec- 
tricity is being supplied at as low a price 
as one farthing per Board of Trade unit, 
which shows how lamentably behind the 
times this country is in the matter of elec- 
tricity. I claim that this is a good Bill, 
or, at any rate, that it deserves the con- 
sideration of a Committee upstairs. I 
claim, Sir, that I have a right to ask for 
the Second Reading of this Bill as it 
stands, but at the same time I very readily 
admit that in all things, especially with 
respect to legislation in this House, there 
is a vast difference between that for which 
we are entitled to ask and that which we 
are likely to get. The opposition to this 
Bill is very strong. The determined op- 
position of all the Corporations is a force 
which it is very difficult indeed to resist. 
The influence of the Corporations has 
always been very strong in this House, 
but I cannot refrain from saying that J 
think it will be well if they are careful that 
that influence is not exercised unduly and 
excessively, as I think it has been in con- 
nection with this Bill. I do not mean the 
influence of an individual Municipality 
which is brought to bear upon its Parlia- 
mentary representative with respect to a 
measure of local interest. No one would 
object to that, especially the honourable 
Member, but I refer to the combined and 
concerted influence of the Association of 
Municipal Corporations which is brought 
to bear on an individual member of this 
House for the purpose almost of com- 
pelling him to vote for or against a Bill, 
which, as a matter of fact, possibly may 
not concern, even in the remotest degree, 
the constituency which he represents. 
That is the kind of influence which, during 
the past few weeks, has been brought to 
bear on honourable Members of this 
House, and, whilst I resent it, I recognise 
its force, and I recognise that it is likely 
enough to be successful. I desire to 
obtain the Second Reading of this Bill, 
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and I understand that I can make sure of 
the Second Reading by conceding the only 
demand which the Corporations make— 
namely, the inclusion of their boroughs 
within the area of supply. I do not be- 
lieve that it makes any difference, or that 
it will make any difference in the end, 
whether the Municipal Boroughs are in- 
cluded or not; and for this reason, that 
when the inhabitants of a Municipal 
Borough discover, as they will discover, 
that they are being charged by their Cor- 
poration a price for electrical energy 
which is grossly in excess of that. being 
charged to inhabitants outside by a 
private company, they will bring strong 
pressure and influence to bear on the Cor- 
poration either to reduce its prices or to 
arrange for the borough being included in 
the area of private supply. It does not 
matter one bit how the reduction is 
brought about, so long as it is secured in 
the interests of consumers. And my 
opinion is strengthened by the knowledge 
of what happened in the case of the Nia- 
gara Company. When that was started 
for the purpose of supplying electrical 
energy, it included the town of Buffalo, 
which objected just as the Corporations 
are objecting to-day. The inhabitants of 
Buffalo objected successfully, and the 
town was excluded from the area of 
supply. But when the manufacturers of 
the place discovered that they were being 
charged a higher price than the people 
outside—I believe it was a difference as 
between £4 and £12 to £20—they began 
to move their works and machinery out- 
side the municipal area, and eventually 
the inhabitants of Buffalo found them- 
selves obliged to go, almost hat in hand, 
to the company to get themselves in- 
cluded within the area of its supply. That 
is exactly what will happen to the Cor- 
porations which are now objecting to their 
inclusion in this Bill. We know that in 
the same way they objected many years 
ago to allowing the railways to come near 
them, and the only difference is that, 
whereas the mistake they then made could 
never be rectified and repaired, it will be 
possible to rectify it if they make the 
same error now. If the opponents of this 
Bill will allow it to pass its Second Read- 
ing now, I am prepared to undertake that 
whatever is necessary shall be done to 
prohibit promoters having any power to 
supply any Municipal Corporation in its 
area except by the assent of that Corpora- 
tion. 


3A 
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Mr. STUART WORTLEY : Do I under- 
stand my honourable Friend to say 
he will give us a clause in identical terms 
with clause 47 in the present Bill which 
deals with Urban District Councils? 


Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: If that 
is in order I can do so, but I wish it to be 
perfectly clear that I am prepared to 
adopt whatever is the right course in order 
to prohibit any power of supply to any 
Municipal Corporation except with its 
assent. 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY: Then per- 
haps I may be permitted by the House to 
say that, in view of my honourable 
Friend’s undertaking, I do not think that 
we shall be justified in continuing our 
opposition to the Bill. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Is it the pleasure of 
the House that the Amendment be with- 
drawn ? 


Motion made— 

“ That the Debate be now adjourned.”—/ Mr. 
Galloway. ) 

Mr. GALLOWAY (Manchester, S.W.) : 
The concession of my honourable Friend 
the Member for Macclesfield has entirely 
altered the case. I beg to move that this 
Debate be now adjourned in order that we 
may have some opportunity of consider- 
ing the new position of affairs. 


Mr. YOXALL (Nottingham, W.): I 
second that. 


Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: I am 
entirely in the hands of the House. I do 
not wish to be unreasonable, but I am sure 
honourable Members will see that if the 
Debate should be adjourned it will be a 
great disappointment to me. After 
having conceded so much I did think I 
should be able to get the Second Reading, 
and I may point out that the Corporations 
who are opposing will by no means lose 
all opportunity for raising further objec- 
tions. They will be able to do so in Com- 
mittee upstairs and again here on the 
motion for Third Reading. However, I 
will not resist the motion if it is pressed. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): I really hope that the Motion for 
adjournment will not be pressed. We all 
know it is very important that Bills of 
this kind should go before the Select Com- 
mittee as early as possible, and that there- 
fore it is desirable to get the Second Read- 
ing promptly. I think it is rather un- 
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gracious on the part of the opponents of 
the Bill to press the adjournment after the 
concessions made by my _ honourable 
Friend the Member for Macclesfield. I do 
not see that there is anything to be gained 
by adjourning the Debate. Should the 
discussion come on on another day some 
honourable Members who are now here 
and have heard what has been said may 
not be able to be present, and it may be 
necessary to go over the whole ground 
again for the benefit of Members not now 
in attendance. This will waste a great 
deal of the time of the House and at the 
same time place the promoters of the Bill 
at a great disadvantage. I think we 
ought not to be asked to do that, and I for 
one am quite prepared to give my vote 
now. 


Mr. MELLOR (York, W.R., Sowerby) : 
I hope that the honourable Member 
who moved the adjournment will stand by 
his Motion. There is another reason why 
this Debate should be adjourned. Many 
Members may wish to communicate with 
their constituents. At all events, I think 
the alterations which have been made and 
concessions given ought io be put in a 
form in which all Members interested in 
this Bill can see them. 


*Mr. ELLIS (Nottingham,  Rush- 
cliffe): I earnestly hope that the House 
will consent to the adjournment. I do 
not represent any Corporation, but I do 
represent a wide area affected by this Bill. 
The arrangement which has been sug- 
gested is one which it is very difficult to 
reduce in precise terms. No doubt 
those concerned on both sides ac- 
cept it in good faith, but in a 
vital matter of this kind some of us do 
wish to have more time to consider it 
from the point of view of the public in- 
terest. Without going into the merits of 
the Bill, I respectfully say that a graver 
matter of public policy hardly ever came 
before the House, and I therefore earnestly 
hope that the Debate will be adjourned. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
And I as earnestly trust that the House 
will not agree to the adjournment. It is 
fully possessed of the subject in dispute. 
The matter is not a new one and every 
Member has been inundated with state- 
ments from both sides. It has been con- 
sidered by a Joint Committee of this 
House and of the House of Lords, as well 
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as by a Committee of the House of Lords 
alone, and the reports of those Committees 
are open to honourable Members. I, my- 
self, have read them. If other honourable 
Members have not that is no ground why 
they should ask for an adjournment. I 
hope that my honourable Friend’s offer 
will be accepted. 


Tue PRESIDENT or taz BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnm, Croydon) : I 
came down to the House this evening pre- 
pared to recommend to the House, if the 
Bill remained in the shape in which it was 
introduced, or if it was to continue in that 
shape, that they should reject the Bill. 
It seemed to me the principle of the Bill 
was a direct attack on the rights, privi- 
leges, and duties of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, and whatever might have been the 
contingent advantages which might ac- 
crue in consequence of the passage of this 
Bill, I should have been bound to tell the 
House I did not think it would be wise in 
passing a Bill which practically set aside 
the existing law which adequately protects 
Corporations in the exercise of the duties 
which they have to discharge. Any pri- 
vate Bill of that kind setting aside rights 
which Corporations have by law ought to 
be rejected. But, Sir, it seems to me that 
my honourable Friend who has spoken on 
behali of this Bill has practically removed 
all the difficulties which we felt in connec- 
tion of the Second Reading. No doubt, 
there are other matters of importance, but 
the great question of principle having 
been removed from our consideration, it 
seems to me that the House might very 
properly relegate this Bill now to the or- 
dinary course, and allow its details to be 
considered in Committee. The House 
will, of course, have an adequate oppor- 
tunity of considering any Amendment that 
may be introduced, and can judge for itself 
if the undertaking given by my honour- 
able Friend is adequately carried out by 
the introduction of a clause into the Bill. 
If it should come to the conclusion that 
the undertaking is not sufficiently carried 
out, then it will have an opportunity of 
rejecting the Bill when it comes before 
Parliament again. It is a serious matter 
in regard to a Bill of these dimensions to 
adjourn the Debate sine die. I think— 
although I do not wish to express any 
strong view on the subject—that after the 
concession made by the honourable Mem- 
ber for Macclesfield, this Bill might very 
well be read a second time. 
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Mr. G. WHITELEY (Stockport): The 
honourable Member said he was quite 
content that the consent of Municipal Au- 
thorities should be required under the 
Bill. Does he include likewise that of 
Local Authorities? If he says that he 
agrees to the inclusion of Local Authori- 
ties, I shall vote for the Second Reading, 
but if he has any doubt on the subject then 
I think the Debate ought to be adjourned. 


Company Bill. 


Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: There 
is no doubt whatever about my answer. 
Of course, it is in the negative. 


Mr. SCOTT (Lancashire, Leigh): I 
agree that the Debate ought to be ad- 
journed. If the Bill is objectionable to 
Municipal Corporations it is no less objec- 
tionable to Local Authorities whjch aspire 
to become Municipal Corporations. In 
my own constituency we have a large com- 
munity which probably will one day 
possess a Corporation, and this community 
objects in the strongest manner to the 
Bill. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
only Question before the House is the 
Motion for the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 


Mr. SCOTT: And I was advocating the 
Adjournment because I think Authorities 
of this kind have a right to be consulted 
and to make their views heard. We ought 
to know the exact terms of the agreement 
before we are asked to acceptit. I think 
it would be a great hardship on the larger 
Local Bodies, which are not Municipal 
Corporations, if this Bill were hurried 
through. 


Mr. SEELY (Lincoln): Asa resident in 
the district through which this Company 
are proposing to run their high tension 
cable, and over which they propose to take 
such very large powers, I think it would 
be reasonable if this Debate were ad- 
journed, because the Bill is completely 
altered by taking from its scope the big 
towns. The important fact remains that 
if the cables are run over country districts 
it will be because they are going to some 
definite place of considerable size which 
will be in a position to recoup the cost of 
the undertaking. I must say there 
is a great deal to be said for adjourning 
the Debate. 
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Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen): I also came 
down to this House thinking it impossible 
for a Bill containing these provisions to 
obtain its Second Reading, but I think the 
concession which has been made, while it 
has removed five-sixths of the objections 
to the Bill, is such as to make it desirable 
to give time for consideration, as nothing 
provides more cause for future con- 
troversy than agreements and under- 
standings come to on the spur of the 
moment. It would, therefore, be far 
better to accept the Adjournment, and the 
Bill could come up again in a week or ten 
days for further consideration. 


Srr J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): The matter could be made per- 
fectly clear, and all trouble saved, if after 
the Secend Reading were carried an in- 
struction to the Committee was passed, 
directing it to introduce a Clause preserv- 
ing to Municipalities the protection given 
by the first Section of the Act of 1888, 
which expressly safeguards, not only 
Municipalities but other Local Authorities. 
Any lawyer will recognise that. 


Sir J. WOODHOUSE (Huddersfield) : 
I desire as the representative of the Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Corporations, which 
has been so much abused by the honour- 
able Member for Macclesfield, to say that 
while I am quite ready to agree to the Ad- 
journment of the Debate, I should not. be 
prepared to accede to the suggestion of 
the right honourable Member for 
Sheffield. It may be that the Municipalli- 
ties in the particular area which the Com- 
pany touches might be satisfied with the 
exemption proposed by the honourable 
Member for Macclesfield. But the Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Corporations has 
taken up the matter not only in reference 
to a particular area, but also in regard to 
the great principle which underlies the 
Bill, and in respect to which the House is 
asked to pursue a retrograde policy. Re- 
serving, therefore, all questions which 
arise in regard to this principle I desire 
respectfully to say, as representing the 
entire united body of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, that we accept the Adjournment but 
not the concession. 


Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helens): I 
oppose the Adjournment. I represent a 
constituency and a Corporation directly 
interested in a kindred Bill. That Cor- 
poration has asked me to oppose this Bill. 
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I can only say as far as its general prin- 
ciple is concerned, that I cordially approve 
of the remarks of my honourable Friend. 
I felt bound, in the interests of my con- 
stituency, to ask for a concession. I un- 
derstand that this concession will apply 
not only to the area affected by this Bill, 
but to other Bills, and on that ground, 
and believing that my Corporation will be 
well satisfied to know that they can be ex- 
cluded from the area of supply by their 
own wish, I cannot see what advantage we 
shall gain by further postponing this Bill. 


Coronet PILKINGTON (Lancashire, 
Newton): I had intended to speak, 
but I will not detain the House 
for more than a few moments. It 
seems to me that the concession 
made by the honourable Member is 
a very valuable one. But if the Second 
Reading is to be taken this afternoon, I 
think it ought to gofurther. If this Com- 
pany is not to go into Municipalities with- 
out their consent, what about County 
Councils? They are very important 
bodies. If the honourable Member will 
give us an undertaking that his concession 
shall apply to County Councils, as well as 
to Municipalities, then I will agree to the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 


Question put— 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 


The House divided. 


Mr. GALLOWAY, on behalf of the 
Tellers, read out the numbers as follows: 
—For the Adjournment, 149; Against, 
149. 


Mr. GEDGE (Walsall): I wish to say, 
Mr. Speaker, that I was in the “No” 
lobby, but lingered in the background, 
and as the Clerks had left I have not been 
counted. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the Tellers 
to come to the Table. 


Mr. GALLOWAY, Mr. BROMLEY 
DAVENPORT, Mr. JOHN ELLIS, and 
Sir J. BRUNNER took. up their places in 
front of the Mace. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Have the Tellers any- 
thing to say on the statement of the 
honourable Member. (The Tellers made 
no reply.) In that case the honourable 
Member’s name must be added to the 
“ Noes.” 
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Sir J. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) : I desire to say that the honourable , 
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honourable Member is entitled to have his 
vote recorded. 


I declare that—The Ayes 


Member did not pass my honourable Col- | are 149; The Noes 150. So that the 


league and myself in the “ No” lobby. 


'* Noes” have it. 


The Question is, That 


*Mr. SPEAKER: As the numbers have | t#¢ word “now” stand part of the 


not yet been put from the Chair, it is not 
too late to remedy the omission, and the 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.) 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Ambrose, Robert (Mayo, W.) 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Baird. John George Alexander 
Baker, Sir John 

Balfour,Rt HnJ.Blair(Clackm.) 
Barlow, John Emmott 

Barry, RtHnAH.Smith-(Hunts) 
Barry, Sir Francis T.(Windsor) 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bethell, Commander 

Blake, Edward 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burns, John 

Butcher, John George 
Cameron, Sir Chas. (Glasgow) 





Campbell-Bannermah, Sir H 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cavendish, V. C. W (Derbysh.) | 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Chaplin, Rt. Hen. Henry 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Cooke, C.W Radcliffe (Heref’d) 
Courtney, Rt. Hn. Leonard H. 
Crombie, John William 

Cross, Herb. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Dalziel, James Henry 
Davies, M.Vaughan- (Cardgn.)| 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Dixon 
Donelan, Captain A. 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) | 
Duckworth, James 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas | 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) | 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond | 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Flower, Ernest 

Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) | 
Gartit, William 

Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gold, Charles 

Gourley, Sir Edwd. Temperley 





Anstruther, H. T. 

Archdale, Edward Mervyn 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Ashunead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 


Question. 


AYES. 


Gull, Sir Cameron * 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Harwood, George 

Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Hayne, Rt. Hn. Charles Seale- 
Heaton, John Henniker 
Hedderwick, Thomas Chas. H. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hn. Charles H. 
Hcare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Holland, Hon. Lionel R. (Bow) 
Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Johnsun-Ferguson, Jabez Edw. 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kay-Shuttleworth, Rt Hn SirU. 
Kewp, Ueorge 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Kinloch, Sir John Geo. Smyth 
Knowles, Lees 

Labouchere, Henry 

Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 


| Lawson, Sir Wilfrid (CmbrInd.) 


Leng, Sir John 

Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Lowe, Fraricis Wiiliam 
Macaleese, Daniel 

MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Ghee, Richard 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 

Maden, John Henry 

Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Mellor, Rt. Hn. J. W. (Yorks.) 
Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Middlemore, Jno. Throgmorton 
Moore, Count (Londonderry) 
Morgan, J Lloyd (Carmrthn.) 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, Arthur H. A.(Deptf’d) 
Morton, Ed. J. C. (Devonport) 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Myers, William Henry 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kitkenny) 
O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
O’Connor, Jas. (Wicklow, W.) 


| O’Kelly, James 


Oldroyd, Mark 
Paulton, James Mellor 


NOES 


Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baillie, Jas. E. B. (Inverness) | 
Balcarres, Lord 
Baldwin, Alfred 
Balfour, Rt HnGeraldW. (Leeds) | 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 





(Division List No. 26.) 


Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pilkington, Richard 

Power, Patrick Joseph 

Reid, Sir Robert Threshie 
Rickett, J. Compton 

Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Robinson, Brooke : 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Schwann, Charles E 

Scott, Chas. Prestwich (Leigh) 
Seely, Charles Hilton 

Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbyshire) 
Sinclair, Capt. J (Forfarshire) 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes Cox, Thomas 

Sowmes, Arthur Wellesley 
Scuttar, Robinson 

Spencer, Ernest 

Spicer, Albert 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes ) 
Steadman, William Charles 
Strachey, Edward 

Stuart, James (Shoreditch) 


| Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 


Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Alfd. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thornton, Percy M. 

Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Galloway 

Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whiteley, H.(Ashion-under-L.) 
Williams, John Carvell (Notts: 
Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
Wilson, J. W. (W’cestersh, N.} 
Wilson, Jos. H. (Middlesbro’) 
Woodhouse, Sir J. T.(Hdrsfid.) 
Young, Samuel (Cavan, East) 
Yorall. James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Galloway and Mr. John 
Ellis. 


| Bartley, George T. C. 


Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hn. Allen Benjamin 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Beckett, Ernest William 

Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
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| Hermon- — oy: Robt. ‘Trotter 
Boscawen, Arthur Griflith- | Hickman, Sir Alired 
Boulnois, Edmund | Hoare, Ed. Brodie, (Hampst’d) | 
Bowles, T. Gibson (Kg’s.Lynn)| Holland, Win. H. (York, W.R.)! 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John Hornby, Sir William Henry 
Caldwell, James Hozier, Hn. James Henry Cecil! 
Cavendish, R. F. (Lancs., N.) | Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, E.) | Hutton, John (Yorks., N.R.) 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. Je offreys, Arthur Frederick 
Chamberlain,J.Austen(Wore’r) Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton 
Chelsea, Viscount Johaston, William (Belfast) 
Cochrane. Hn. Thos. H.A. FE. | Johnstone, Heywood (Sussex) 
Cranborne, Viscount Kenyon-Sliney, Col. William 
Cripps, Charles Alfred Lafone, Affred 
Cruddas, William Donaldson Laurie, Lient.-General 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry Lawrence, SirE. Durning-(Corn) | 
Dalbiac, Col. Philip Hugh Lawzence, Wn. F. (Liverpool) | 
Denny, Colonel Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. Leighton, Stanley 
Donkin, Richard Sim Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset) | 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- | Long, Col. Chas. W.(Eves'y um) | 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. Long, Rt. Hn. Walter (L’ pool)| 
Dyke, Rt. Hn. Sir Wm. Hart | Lopes, Henry Yarde Bu:ier 
Fergusson, Rt Hn SirJ.(Mane’r) Lorne, Marquess of 
Field, Admiral (lasthbourne) Lowther, Rt. Hn. Jas. {Went) 
Firbank. Joseph Thomas Low ther, Rt. Hn.J.W.(Cum’ld. )| 
Fisher, William Hayes Loyd, Archie Kirkme. n 
Fison, Frederick William | Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir Jobn 
Fitzgerald, Sir Robt. Penrose- | Lucas-Shadwell, Wiliam 
Fitz Wygram, General Sir F. | Lyttelton, Hon. Alte:4 
Folkestone, Viscount | Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Foster, Harry S. (Suffolk) Macdona, John © imming 
Gedge, Sydney Maclure, Sir John Wiliiasn 
Gibbs,Hn A.G.H (City of Lon.)| M‘Ewan, Willian 
Goldsworthy, Major-General | M’Iver, Sir Lewis (Edin., W. | 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward | Marks, Henry Hananel 
Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir John Eldon Milner, Sir Frederick George 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) | Monk, ‘Charles James 
Goulding, Edward Alfred | Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) | Morgan, Hn. F. (Monm’ thsh. )j 
Halse , Thomas Frederick | Morrison, Walter 
Hamilton, Rt. Hn. Lord Gev. | Murray, Rt HnA.Graham(Bute) 
Hardy, Jaurence | Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Helder, Augustus | Northcote, Hn. Sir H. Stafford 
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| Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 


Pease, Herbert Pike (Dringtn.) 
Plunkett, Rt. Hn. HoraceCurzon 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Priestley ,SirW.Overend(Edin.} 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Rankin, Sir James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlepool), 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn.Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rothschild, Hn. Lionel Walter 


| Russell, Gen. F. 8. (Cheltnhm.) 
| Rutherford, John 


Ryder, John Herbert Dudley 
Seton-Karr, Henry 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 


| Shaw-Stewart, M. H.(Renfrew) 
| Simeon, Sir Barrington 


Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch): 
Stevenson, Francis S 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thorburn, Walter 

Tollemache, Henry James 
Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. Howard 
Walrond, Rt. Hn. Sir Wm. H. 
Ward, Hn. Robert A. (Crewe) 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 


| Williams, Jos. Powell- (Birm.} 
| Willox, Sir John Archibald 


Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks.} 
| Wodehouse, Rt.Hn.E.R.(Bath) 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 

Wyndham, George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 

| | Young, Commander (Berks, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Bromley Davenport and 
| Sir John Brunner. 


BURNS (Battersea): Inthe 





Reading of the Bill is taken 


*Mr. SPEAKER (interrupting): The 
honourable Member has already spoken. 


Mr. GALLOWAY again rose. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The honourable Mem- | 
ber moved the adjournment, and when he 
did that he spoke on the main Question. 


Mr. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): May 
I ask the right honourable Gentleman who 
referred to his intention to move an In- 
struction whether he will frame it so as 
to include Urban Districts as well as Cor- 
porations in the Reservation Clause? 


Sir J. FERGUSSON : I shall place the 
notice on the Paper to do it. 


absence of the acceptance by the pro- 
moters of this Bill of an Instruction to in- 
clude in the Reservation Clause all Local 
| Authorities, other than the large Corpora- 
tions, which prominently identified them- 
selves with the opposition to this measure, 
I venture to resume the original discus- 
sion, and to give a few reasons why the 
Second Reading of this Bill should not be 
carried. In so doing I necessarily have to 
traverse the speech which has been made 
by the honourable Member for Maccles- 
field. He claimed the sympathy of the 
House by suggesting that this was one of 
two Bills with which his district was 
identified, but he forgot to tell the House 
that the first Bill of a similar character 
had been before the Standing Orders 
Committee, which had rejected it. That 
having been the fate of Bill No. 1, I sin- 
cerely_ trust that the House of Commons 
will not allow Bill No. 2 to remain alive. 
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The honourable Member seemed entirely 
to forget the principle of representation 
in connection with local life, as he wished 
to place the Chamber of Commerce of 
Sheffield above the Municipality of that 
great city. This Bill strikes at the very 
root of the principle of representation, 
and, as between the Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing money, on one side, 
and the City Corporation of Sheffield, re- 
presenting the municipal life of half a 
million of people, on the other side, I 
have no choice but to follow the Corpora- 
tion in its resistance to the Bill. If this 
measure is passed it will be detrimental, 
not only to the municipal development of 
the big cities which have protested against 
it, but it will also strangle those em- 
bryonic Corporations which do not come 
within the concession of the honourable 
Member for Macclesfield. It will com- 
pletely paralyse the future efforts of Dis- 
trict and Urban District Councils, which 
have as much right to be consulted as the 
large Corporations which are protestirg 
against this Bill. We are told that this 
Bill confers no mcnopoly upon the pro- 
moters. But I would ask the honourable 
Member for Macclesfield to remember how 
London suffers from a similar condition of 
things. It is perfectly true, Sir, that the 
London Water Companies have no legal 
monopply and no exclusive right to 
serve London with water, but the eight 
companies have, as a fact, entered into 
a tacit understanding—an almost illegal 
conspiracy—to secure by force of capital 
what is practically a monopoly, and to 
enable themselves to do what otherwise 
they have no power to do. And if this 
Bill is passed, although superficially it is 
not a monopoly, it will, in effect, prove 
as bad a monopoly for the Midland 
Districts, in the matter of electric light 
and power, as the London Water 
Companies are for the City of Lon- 
don. I protest that this Bill, if 
earried, will gradually do for England in 
electric lighting what the Water Com- 
panies have done for London, and in ask- 
ing that the Municipalities should be pro- 
tected within their present sphere of sup- 
ply they are not claiming a monopoly at 
all, they are only asking for the protec- 
tion to which they are entitled. It has 
been urged against the Municipalities that 
they claim a monopoly of electrical sup- 
ply, but it is only similar to the powers 
conferred on railways, gas, or electric 
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lighting companies. You cannot get 
either Companies or Municipalities to em- 
bark large sums in municipal work unless 
there is some guarantee that they will 
have permanent employment for the capi- 
tal which they invest. In the interests of 
the public it is desirable that some im- 
munity from overwhelming competition 
should be given the Municipal authori- 
ties. The honourable Member said that 
if this Bill was passed we should find the 
Company would not be able to supply the 
consumer with cheaper electric light than 
the Municipalities. I traverse every line 
of that statement. Out of 60 authorities 
supplying electric light, we find that 56, 
or 94 per cent., sell light under 6d. per 
unit, while only 49 per cent. of the private 
companies sell it under that figure. And 
not only do the Municipalities reach the 
lowest price, but they are also the most 
regular in the continuity of their supply. 
The profit on their capital is necessarily 
lower, as their price is lower, but if this 
company gets the right of exclusive sup- 
ply there is only one thing that will 
happen, and that is that the consumers 
wiil have to pay an additional price for 
the dividend which the Company will 
pay its shareholders, but which the Muni- 
cipality is not entitled to charge, and m- 
deed has no desire to receive. I go farther 
and say that, both in point of cheap- 
ness, efficiency, and regularity, and in the 
amount of profits which Municipalities 
earn over the whole field of municipal 
trading, and which go to the reduction oi 
price, or even to the reduction of Muni- 
cipal rates, this Bill ought not to be 
passed. There is another thing we have 
to take into consideration. Look at the 
effect on the streets and thoroughfares of 
the localities through which this great 
monopoly will carry its light. We have 
in London frequent instances of unre- 
stricted Corporations breaking the 
streets up, and Members of Parliament 
are continually and justly grumbling 
about the disgraceful condition of our 
streets — notably the Strand. It is 
in our most congested districts 
that monopolies most do _  congre- 
gate—first the water, then the gas, and 
then the electric light. The larger 
thoroughfares, both in Provincial Towns 
and in the Metropolis, are subject to con- 
tinual interference by these monopolies. 
They will not go into the subways that are 
provided for them by the munici- 








palities, and do not undertake the 
installation of their works at the most 
appropriate time, as the Municipalities in- 
variably do. I was very ‘much struck 
with the argument of the honourable 
Member for Macclesfield. The only illus- 
tration he gave of the successful working 
of the system he advocated was not in 
England, but in America. Have we sunk 
so low, Mr. Speaker, that we have to go 
to America for municipal precedents—to 
America, where jobbery prevails, and 
where the largest Corporations have 
suborned judges and degraded the Magis- 
tracy? We do not want American prece- 
dents. England is good enough for us, 
and our precedents are in favour of Muni- 
cipal ownership, as against Corporation 
domination. Consequently the illustra- 
tion does not hold good. What occurred 
in regard to the Niagara Company? Let 
us examine that. Unfortunately the 
American Government did not schedule 
the motive power of Niagara Falls as a 
national possession. They allowed them 
to become the property of a syndicate and 
Corporaticn—the Niagara Electric Sup- 
ply Corporation—who sold the motive 
power to local authorities, and harnessed 
it to a mere money making and 
dividend earning concern. In _ so 
doing they deprived some local 
authorities 
Buffalo had had Niagara Falls within 
its jurisdiction it would not have 
had to go to the Company, and I do hope 


that our House of Commons will do all it | 
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of that great power. If! 
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to allow log rolling syndicates in the in- 
terest of monopoly and money to over- 
ride the inevitable development of public 
interest and municipal life. 


Company Bill. 


Sir ©. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): Before we go to a divi- 
sion I should just like to ask a ques- 
tion. The Association of Municipal Cor- 
porations represents great urban centres 
of public life, but not by any means the 
whole of them. There are many Muni- 
cipal Corporations which are very small, 
some having only 2,000 ; but on the other 
hand there are places like Merthyr Tydvil 
which have enormous populations, but are 
not Municipal Corporations. Does the 
honourable Gentleman intend to include 
such places in his concession? 


Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W. R., Holm- 
firth): Representing a constituency con- 
taining a very considerable number of 
small Urban Authorities, I wish to be 
allowed to say that I have received very 
many protests against this Bill, expres- 
sive of an urgent desire that it should not 
be allowed to pass. I do not think that 
the fact that a concession has been made 
to the great Municipalities ought to in- 
duce the representatives of those Munici- 
palities to secure their own end at the 
sacrifice of the interests of those smaller 
bodies to which the honourable Member 
told us, distinctly and emphatically, he 
does not propose to make any concession. 
I desire to enter the strongest possible 





can to safeguard local life in England, and | protest against this Bill being allowed to 
to protect Municipal Institutions against | P@SS- 


an English Niagara Company. 
give these powers to the proper local 
authorities, to our Municipalities, and the 
Urban District Councils who are unani- 
mous against this Bill. 


Let it | 


I appeal with | 


Question put— 


| “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
| Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 132 ; Noes, 


confidence to the House of Commons, not | 164.—(Division List No. 27.) 


AYES. 


Anstruther, H. T. 
Archdale, Edward Mervyn 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Ashton, Thomas Cair 


Atkinson. Rt. Hon. John Bill, Charles 


Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy} Blundell, Colonel Henry 

| Bond, Edward 

Baillie, Jas. E. B. (Inverness) | Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 

' Boulnois, Edmund 

| Bowles, T. Gibson (Kg’s. Lynn) 
Balfour, Rt HnGeraldW.(Leeds); Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Cavendish, R. F. (Lanes., N.) 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, E.) 


Bailey, James (Wa!worth) 


Balearres, Lord 
Baldwin, Alfred 


Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 


Mr. Burns. 


Bartley, George C. T. 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Biddulph, Michael 


Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, J.Austen(Worc’r) 
Chelsea, Viscount 

Cochrane, Hn. Thos. H.A. E. 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Courtney, Rt. Hn. Leonard H. 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Dalbiac, Col. Philip Hugh 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Duncombe, Hon Hubert V. 
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Dyke, Rt. Hn. Sir Wm. Hart | Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton 
Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas} Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Fergusson, Rt Hn SirJ.(Mane’r)| Kay-Shuttleworth,Rt Hn SirU. 
Field, Admiral (astbourne) | Kimber, Henry 

Firbank, Joseph Thomas | Laurie, Lient.-treneral 

Fisher, William Hayes | Lawrence, SirE. Durning-(Corn) 
Fison, Frederick Wilham | Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
FitzGerald, Sir Robt. Penrose-| Lawson, John Grant ( Yorks.) 
Fletcher, Sir Henry | Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset) 
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Ryder, John Herbert Dudley 
Savory, Sir Joseph 

Seely, Charles Hilton 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H.(Renfrew) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 


Folkestone, Viscount 
Gibbs, Hn. A.G.H. (City 
Gilliat, John Saunders 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir John Eldon 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alired 


of Lon.) 


| Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowther, Rt. Hn. Jas. ‘Kertj 
|} Lowther, RtHnJ.W.(Cumbind.) 
| Loyd, Archie Kirkman 

| Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John 


Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 

Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 

Thorburn, Walter 

| Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. Howard 
Lucas-Shadwell, William | Walrond, Rt. Hn. Sir Wm. H. 

| Macartney, W. ‘. Ellison | Ward, Hn. Robert A. (Crewe) 

M'‘Iver, Sir Lewis (Edin., W.) | Whitmore, Charles Algernon 





Marks, Henry Hananel 

Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
Morison, Walter 

Nicol, Donald Ninian | 
Northcote, Hn. Sir H. Stafford 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay | 
Helder, Augustus | Pease, Herbert Pike (Dringtn.)| 
Henderson, Alexander | Plunkett, Rt.Hn HoraceCurzon 
Hermon-Hodge, Robt. Trotter | Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Hoare, Ed. Brodie ((Hampst’d)| Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlepool) 
Holland, Hn. Lionel R. (Bow)! Ritchie, Rt. Hn.Chas.Thomson| 
Hozier, Hn. James Henry Cecil! Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn | Rothschild, Hn. Lionel Walter| 


Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Frnest (West Ham) 
Hamilton, Rt. Hn. Lord Geou. 
Hardy, Laurence 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Haslett, Sir James Horner 





Hutton, John (Yorks., N.R.) 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.) 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Ambrose, Robert (Mayo, W.) 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herbert H. 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Baker, Sir John 

Balfour,Rt HnJ.Blair(Clackm.) 
Barlow, John Emmott 

Parry, Sir Francis T'.(Windsor) | 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach, Rt.Hn.SirM.H.(Bristol) 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bethell, Conunander 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burns, John 

Butcher, John George 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Sir Chas. (Glasgow) | 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cavendish, V. (. W.(Derbysh.) | 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole. 
Cooke, C.W. Radcliffe (Heref’d) 
Cromie, John William 

Cross, Herb. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Cruddas, William Donaldson 
Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8S.) 
Dalziel, James Henry 
Davies, M.Vaughan- (Cardgn.)| 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Donelan, Captain A. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) 
Duckworth, James 


| Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Robert W. 


| Hornby, Sir William Henry 


| Howell, William Tudor 


| Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William 


| Lafone, Alfred 
| Lambert, George 


| Russell, Gen. F. S. (Cheltnhm.) 


Rutherford, John 


NOES 


| Fardell, Sir T. Steorge 


Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) | 
Fitz Wygram, General Sir F. 
Flower, Ernest 

Foster, Harry 8. (Suffolk) 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.)| 
Garfit, William 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Gold, Charles 
Gourley, Sir Edwd. Temperley| 
Green, Walford D. (Wdnsbry.) | 
Greene, Hy. D. (Shrewsbury) 
txull, Sir Cameron 


Hayne, Rt. Hn. Charles Seale-! 


| Heaton, John Henniker 


Hedderwick, Thomas Chas. H.| 
Hemphill, Rt. Hn. Charles H.} 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 

Holland, Wm. H.(York,W.R.) 


Howard, Joseph 


Jacoby, James Alfred 
Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez Edw. 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Jones, Win. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kemp, Georze 


Kirloch, Sir John Geo. Smyth 
Knowles. Lees 
Lahouchere, Henry 


Lawson, Sir Wilfrid (Cmbrind.) 
Leng, Sir John 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine | 





Willox, Sin John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 


Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks.) 


Wodehouse, Rt. Hn. E.R.(Bath) 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham, George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Young, Commander (Berks, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Bromley-Davenport and 
Sir John Brunner 


Long, Rt. Hn. Walter (L’pvol) 
Lowe, Francis Willism 
Lyttelton, Hon Alfred 
Macaleese, Daniel 

Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, John William 
MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
M‘Arthur, Charles (I.averpool) 
M‘Ewan, William 

M‘Ghee, Richard 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 

Maden, John Henry 

Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Mellor, Rt. Hn. J. W. (Yorks.) 
Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Middlemore, Jno. Throgmorton 
Milner, Sir Frelecick George 
Monk, Charles James 
Montagu, Sir S. (Whitechapel) 


| Moore, Count (Londunderry) 


Morgan, Hon. F. (Monm'thsh.) 


| Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmrthn.} 


Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, Arthur H. A.(Deptf’d) 
Morton, Kd. J. C. (Devonport) 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Myers, William Henry 
Norton, Capt. Cécil William 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
O’Connor, Jas. (Wicklow, W.) 
Oldroyd, Mark 

O'Malley, William 

Paulton, James Mellor 
Pilkington, Richard 

Power, Patrick Joseph 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Rankin, Sir James 
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Reid, Sir Robert Threshie 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) | 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Robinson, Brooke 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Schwann, Charles F. 


| Spicer, Albert 


{ COMMONS} 
Rasch, Major Frederic Carne | Spencer, Ernest 


| Stanhope, Hon. Philip J 

| Stanley, Lerd (Lanes. } 
Steadman, William Charles 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Strachey, Edward 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) | Wills, Sir William Henry 
Tennant, Harold John 


Petitions. 


| Weir, James Galloway 

| Welby, Licut.-Col. A. C. E. 

| Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whiteley, H.(Ashtou-under-L.} 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 

| Williams, John Carveil (Notts) 

| Williams, Jos. Poweil- (Birm.) 


| Wilson, Henry J. (York,W.R.) 


Scott, Chas. Prestwich (Leigh)| Thomas, Alfd. (Glamorgan, E.)| Wilson, J. W. (W’cestersh, N.) 


Shaw, Themas (Hawick B ) 


‘Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfershire) 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 


Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Souttar, Robinson 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put and 


agreed to. 
Second Reading put off for six months. 





PETITIONS. 


GROUND RENTS (TAXATION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES). 
Petition from Keighley, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES SERVANTS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Petition from Foleshill, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


OLD AGE PENSION SCHEME. 


Petition from Shipley, for adoption ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION 
CIPAL TRADING). 
Two Petitions from Liverpool and 
Birkenhead, for inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee ; to lie upon the Table. 


(MUNI- 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Petition from Gloucester, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


EAST INDIA (STAFF CORPS OFFICERS). 


Return (presented 2nd March) to be | 
to be printed. (No. 84.) 


printed. (No. 82.) 


Thornton, Percy M. 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbyshire) Tollemache, Henry James 


Wilson, Jos. H. (Middlesbro’) 
Woodhouse, Sir J. T.(Hdrsfid.) 


Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) | Young, Samuel (Cavan, East) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
| Warner, Thomas Courtersy T.| 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch)! Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) Mr. 
| Wedderburn, Sir William 


Yoxall, James Henry 


' TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Pickersgill and Mr. 
Galloway. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE ACT, 1877 (CAMBRIDGE). 
Copy presented,—of Statutes made by 
the Governing Body of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on 28th October 1898, 
amending Statutes 43 and 54 of the 
College Statutes (by Act); to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. (No. 83.) 


QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY. 

Copy presented,—of Annual Report 
and Accounts of the Governors for the 
year 1898 (by Command) ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 
Copy presented,-—of Fifty-first Report 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England, with an Appendix (by Com- 


-mand) ; to lie upon the Table. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (LANCASTER). 

Copy presented,—of Order made by the 
County Council of the County Palatine 
of Lancaster, re-dividing the Blackpool 
Parliamentary Division into convenient 
Polling Districts (by Act); to lie upon 


the Table. 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1899-1900 (VOTE ON 
ACCOUNT). 

Estimate presented,—showing — the 


several Services for which a Vote on Ac- 
count is required for the year ending 
3lst March 1900 (by Command); Re- 
ferred to the Committee of Supply, and 
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CROWBOROUGH DISTRICT GAS BILL. 


Reported ; Reports to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


Niger Company’s 


ST. DAVID’S WATER AND GAS BILL. 


Reported ; Reports to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Resolution reported from the Com- 
mittee— 


“That in the case of the Metropolitan Water 
Companies Bill, the Standing Orders ought to 
be dispensed with:—That the Bill be per- 
mitted to proceed on condition that the neces- 
sary notices of the objects of the Bill, in ac- 
cordance with the Standing Orders, be forth- 
with published :—That the Committee on the 
Bill do report how far such Order has been 
complied with.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Sir Edward Albert Sassoon, baronet, 
for the Parliamentary Borough of Hythe. 


NEW BILLS. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE (NOTIFICATION) 
ACT (1889) EXTENSION BILL. 
“To extend the Infectious Disease 
(Notification) Act, 1889, to the districts 
in which it has not been adopted,” pre- 
sented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Monday 13th 
March, and to be printed. (Bill 111.) 


PARISH COUNCILS ASSOCIATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

“To provide for the establishment of 
a Parish Councils Association in Scot- 
land, and to enable Parish Councils to 
contribute to the expenses of the Asso- 
ciation,” presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Tuesday 11th April, and to be printed. 
(Bill 112.) 
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Trade. 


QUESTIONS. 


NIGER COMPANY’S TRADE. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the shipment of trade 
spirit to the Niger on account of the 
Niger Company in 1898 was limited to 
the 900,000 bottles already named, or 
whether it was in fact in all 1,494,000 
bottles, and whether in the first six 
weeks of the present year there was a 
shipment of 560,000 bottles, making in 
all considerably over three million 
bottles since the lst January 1897; and 
whether, while the importation of gun- 
powder into the adjacent territories of 
the Niger Coast Protectorate is pro- 
hibited by Her Majesty's Government, 
a large importation of gunpowder into 
the territory of the Niger Company is 
taking place ? 
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Tus UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Joun 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): I have 
made further inquiry into this matter, 
and find that—(1) The returns of trade 
spirits to all British possessions on the 
Gulf of Guinea are invariably made in 
gallons and not in bottles. The number 
of gallons shipped last year to the 
territory of the Niger Company was 
178,180. (2) The Government cannot 
require weekly or monthly returns of 
commercial shipments of the company ; 
but the latter have given an assurance, 
which can be verified later, that the 
shipments of the first six weeks of the 
present year have been one-third less 
than those of the first six weeks of last 
year. (3) The importation of gun- 
powder into the adjacent territory of the 
Niger Coast Protectorate is not pro- 
hibited by Her Majesty’s Government— 
trade gunpowder being chiefly used for 
weddings, funerals, and other social cere- 
monies. The Niger Pompany state that 
their importation of gunpowder is small 
compared with the great extent of their 
territory ; that gunpowder is not sold 
in regions where it would fall into the 
hands of the slave-raiding Emirs, and 
that it is sold—or, when necessary, 
given away—to tribes in danger of being 
raided. No gunpowder has been 
shipped since October last. 
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MEDICAL ATTENDANCE FOR POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. STEADMAN (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master-General, whether, in cases in 
.which there is not a sufficient number of 
men employed in a post office to justify 
the appointment of a departmental 
medical officer, he is prepared to pay 
direct to individual men the allowance 
of 8s. 6d. per year granted in respect of 
postal employees in larger centres for 
medical attendance ! 


Tue SECRETARY To tos TREASURY 
Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): The 
ostmaster-General has no power to 
comply with this request. In no case is 
the payment made, as the honourable 
Member suggests, to the men them- 
selves. 


Mr. STEADMAN: Is it not possible 
to make it? 


Mr. HANBURY: It is quite im- 
possible as the law now stands. 


WEIGHTS OF POSTMEN’S DELIVERIES. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster-General, whether the 
35 lb., which is the limit to be carried 
by any postman on a delivery, includes 
the weight of the private bags which it 
may be his duty to carry? 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir. 


POSTMEN’S TRANSFERS. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster-General, whether, 
when a postman is compulsorily re- 
moved from one town to another for the 
convenience of the Department, the cost 


attendant on his removal is refunded to 
him? 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, if the honour- 
able Member means the reasonable 
expenses actually incurred. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. STEADMAN: In removing his 
furniture, etc. 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, all reasonable 
expenses are paid. 


BLACK ISLE WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate if he will 
state whether the plans for providing 
the Peddieston Public School and the 
farm towns of Ardivall and Muirton 
(Black Isle) with a suitable water supply 
have yet been prepared; and will he 
state what progress has been made in 
the matter? 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GraHaM Murray, Buteshire): The Local 
Government Board have been informed 
by the District Clerk that the prepara- 
tions of the District Committee have 
been retarded by the state of weather 
since the 29th December last, and the 
engineer now recommends that the work 
should not be proceeded with until next 
month. 


CROWN ESTATES IN ROSS-SHIRE. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if he will 
state what feu duty or other payment 
was made in each of the ten years prior 
to the Ist April 1896 by the lessee of 
parts of the Crown lands and estate and 
fishings of Lochcarron, now known as 
the estate of Edderacharron, Ross-shire, 
referred to on page 25 of the Forty- 
sixth Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests! 


Mr. HANBURY: The lands and fish- 
ings referred to do not belong to the 
Crown. A feu duty, amounting to 
£1 13s. 4d. per annum, was paid for 
10 years prior to Ist April 1896 by the 
Crown Vassal. 


COLONEL GORE-BOOTH, R.E. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he will state on what terms 
Colonel Gore-Booth, R.E., has been ap- 
pointed Consulting Engineer to the 
Scottish Office, and entrusted with the 
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charge of the works to be carried out by 
the Congested Districts Board? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I am in- 
formed that Colonel Gore-Booth has been 
appointed Consulting Engineer to the 
Secretary of Scotland on a gross salary 
of £612, reduced by about 10 per cent., 
£62, in accordance with the rules under 
the Superannuation Act, 1887. Of this 
sum, £200 is a charge against the funds 
at disposal of the Congested Districts 
Board. The appointment is subject to 
the condition that Colonel Gore-Booth, 
as engineer, will undertake any engineer- 
ing duties which the Secretary of Scot- 
land may entrust to him, irrespective of 
the Government Department directly 
interested. 


TELEGRAPH OFFICES IN CONGESTED 
AREAS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether, as the Congested 
Districts Board undertake to provide half 
the local guarantee required. by the 
Postmaster-General for the establishment 
of telegraph offices in the congested area, 
and as, with the assistance of the Board, 
arrangements have been made for the 
establishment of several telegraph offices, 
will the Board undertake to provide 
half the local guarantee required by the 
Postmaster-General for the establishment 
of money order and savings bank offices 
in congested districts, the Board’s lia- 
bility under such guarantee being only 
£1 5s. yearly for each office so esta- 
blished ? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I am in- 
formed by the Congested Districts Board 
that no such application has ever been 
laid before them, but, if made, it will 
be fully considered. 


IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Caprarn DONELAN (Cork, E.): On 
behalf of the honourable Member for 
Cork (Mr. Flynn), I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether the petition of the 
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A (2) teachers, which was ~ sent 
to the Secretaries of National Edu- 
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cation, Ireland, on the 14th November 
last, has yet been considered by the 
Commissioners of National Education ; 
and, if so, what is the result; and if 
the said petition has not yet been 
placed before the Board, could he ex- 
plain what is the cause of the delay ; 
and whether the Commissioners will 
take any steps to amend the new regu- 
lations by which present A (2) teachers 
are kept back two years longer from 
promotion to A (1) than they would 
have been under the old regulation ? 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY to tHE 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Gesratp W.  Batrour, Leeds 
Central): The petition of the teachers 
now in second division of the first class, 
requesting to be allowed to present 
themselves for examination on the old 
programme at the July examinations of 
the years 1899 and 1900, with a view 
to obtain the higher division of that 
class under the former conditions, has 
been considered by the Commissioners, 
who are now in communication on the 
subject with the Government. At the 
present stage I am unable to make any 
further statement in the matter. The 
Commissioners have no intention of per- 
manently altering the conditions laid 
down in the new programme for the 
attainment of first division of first class. 


SOMERSET HOUSE. 


Caprain BAGOT (Westmorland), Ken- 
dal) : On behalf of the Member for 
the Harrow Division of Middlesex, I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he is aware that in the 
Probate Registry, Somerset House, on 
the same floor as Room No. 9 (the 
Literary Search Room) at the western 
end of the passage, there are rooms 
containing registers of wills and Ad- 
ministration Act books; that they 
have wooden floors; that the floor of 
this passage at this part is also of 
wood ; that a wooden beam runs across 
the ceiling; that naked gas lights are 
used in these rooms, and also in the 
passage; and also that the walls are 
blackened by such naked gas lights; 
and will he take such steps as may be 
necessary to secure the safety of these 
rooms and their contents against fire? 
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Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Doveuas, Kent, St. 
Augustine's) : The statements in the 
Question of my honourable and learned 
Friend are in the main correct; but I 
am informed that the registers contain 
ccpies only of the wills, end that all the 
papers in the rooms could be replaced if 
destroyed. I have received no represen- 
tation from the head of the probate 
registry that he is dissatisfied with the 
arrangements made for the safety of, the 
records, for the custody of which he is 
responsible ; and, so far as I am able to 
judge, there are no special circumstances 
in regard to these rooms which would 
justify the large outlay which would be 
necessary to render them fireproof. 


ST. ANNE’S, BLARNEY, POSTAL 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster-General, whether 
he is aware that a parcel posted at 11 
a.m. in Cork for St. Anne’s, Blarney, a 
few miles away, is not delivered till next 
morning, whereas if posted in Dublin at 
the same hour it would be delivered at 
St. Anne’s the same evening; and that 
the only parcel post dispatched from 
Cork to St. Anne’s leaves at six in the 
morning; and whether, in view of the 
serious disadvantage at which this state 
of things places Cork traders, some im- 
provement in the system will be devised? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster- 
General is aware that a parcel posted at 
11 a.m. at Cork for St. Anne’s, Blarney, 
is not delivered till next morning; but 
the honourable Member is mistaken in 
thinking that a parcel posted in Dublin 
at the same hour would be delivered at 
St. Anne’s the same evening. There is 
only one dispatch of parcels in the day 
from Cork to St. Anne’s, namely, by the 
6 am. train to Blarney Station. The 
afternoon mail from Cork for Blarney 
and St. Anne’s is sent by the 3.30 p.m. 
day mail train, and as the train does 
not stop at Blarney Station, the bags are 
transferred by apparatus. Parcels can- 
not be thus transferred without damage, 
and there are not sufficient parcels to 
warrant a separate dispatch by a stopping 
train. 


{COMMONS } 
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Colours. 


HAWAII. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can lay upon 
the Table any correspondence with the 
United States on the subject of the tariff 
between the United States and the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the maintenance 
of the rights of British trade in those 
islands? 


Mr. BRODRICK: No correspondence 
has passed with the Government of 
the United States in regard to the 
tariff between the United States and 
Hawaii, nor, so far as Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are aware, have any changes 
been yet introduced into the Hawaiian 
Tariff ; but a Bill has been introduced 
into the United States Legislature by 
which it is provided that “ Hawaii shall 
comprise a Customs District of the 
United States.” Representations have 
been addressed by Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Washington to the United 
States Government calling their atten- 
tion to the effects on British trade which 
would be produced by the application of 
the United States Navigation Laws to 
Hawaii and other newly-acquired posses- 
sions of the United States, but it would 
be premature to present papers on the 
subject. 


REGIMENTAL COLOURS. 

Mayor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office whether it is proposed to add to 
the regimental colours of the corps en- 
gaged in the campaign on the North-west 
Frontier of India and in the campaign in 
the Soudan? 


Tne UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. G. WrnpHam, Dover): 
No recommendation has as yet been re- 
ceived from India in respect of the cam- 
paign on the North-west Frontier. In 
respect of the Soudan Campaign, it is 
proposed to recommend to Her Majesty 
that certain actions should be commemo- 
rated on the colours of the troops con- 
cerned. 
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CROWN FISHING RIGHTS IN ROSS- 
SHIRE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury if he will state on 
what date the Office of Woods and 
Forests disposed of the Crown Fishing 
Rights in the River or Estuary of the 
Broom, Ross-shire, to whom, and on 
what terms? 


Traction Engine Traffic in 


Mr. HANBURY: The Office of Woods 
and Forests has not disposed of any fish- 
ing rights in the River or Estuary of the 
Broom, Ross-shire. 


COWDENBEATH ROAD AUTHORITY. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, in view of the fact that the 
Secretary for Scotland has no jurisdic- 
tion over the road authority at Cowden- 
beath, Fifeshire, will he state to what 
Department the road authority is respon- 
sible? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: In respect 
of its road administration, the County 
Council, to whom the powers of the 
County Road Trustees, under the Roads 
and Bridges Act, 1878, have been trans- 
ferred, are not responsible to any Depart- 
ment. 


POSTMEN’S PAY ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 


ing the Postmaster-General, whether he | 
/over Yarmouth Bridge, a very much 
| shorter distance than that now traversed, 
or by sea to the landing stage at Fort 


can explain why rural postmen were paid 
on a different scale to town postmen for 
deliveries on last Christmas Day; is he 
aware that rural postmen were paid 
according to the distance covered, irre- 
spective of the great length of time occu- 
pied in the unusually heavy deliveries, 
while town postmen were paid by the 
hour; and can he also explain why 
mounted rural postmen, who customarily 
do duty only six days per week, were 
called upon to deliver on Christmas Day, 
without receiving any extra remunera- 
tion by way of horse-keep allowance? 


Mr. HANBURY: Town postmen are 
paid on a time basis for their ordinary 
attendance, 


and they are, therefore, 
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paid on the same basis on Christmas 
Day ; whereas Established rural postmen 
are paid for their ordinary duty with 
reference to the distance walked, rather 
than to the time occupied, and they are, 
therefore, paid on Christmas Day, not by 
time, but according to distance. As the 
conditions under which they work are en- 
tirely dissimilar, this difference of treat- 
ment is unavoidable. Mounted rural 
postmen were, like all other postmen, 
paid extra for their services on Christ- 
mas Day, but the keep of their horses 
was already provided for, as the allow- 
ance for horse-keep is a weekly one and 
covers the keep of the horse for seven 
days. 


Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 


TRACTION-ENGINE TRAFFIC IN YAR- 
MOUTH, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Sir BARRINGTON SIMEON (South- 
ampton): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether, consider- 
ing the great inconvenience caused to 
the inhabitants of the town of Yarmouth, 
Isle of Wight, by the use of traction- 
engines for the conveyance of materials 
to Fort Victoria, both by day and by 
night, the War Office will consider some 
other method of conveying these mate- 
rials; and whether they will especially 
consider that the roadway in the High 
Street of Yarmouth is only nine feet 
wide; that the inhabitants have peti- 
tioned the County Council on the sub- 
ject; and that the material could be 
equally well conveyed by horse and cart 


Victoria? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The traction-engine 
used by the contractor is required to 
move by night only, in accordance with 
a local by-law. This by-law the inhabi- 
tants are now petitioning to have re- 
scinded. The smaller engine used by 
the War Department is not amenable to 
this by-law and is employed by day 
only. The War Department has no 
power to interfere with the contractor’s 
methods of carrying on his work. 
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VIVISECTION. 


Sm BARRINGTON SIMEON: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he can say when 
the annual Report of experiments on 
living animals will be issued this year? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Jussz Cotiines, Birmingham, Bordesley) : 
The Secretary of State has already ex- 
plained that he has requested the Inspec- 
tor of Experiments on Living Animals to 
expedite his Annual Report as much as 
possible this year, but he cannot fix a 
date for the issue of it. The Returns, 
which must be included in the Report, 
are not yet all complete. 


Sm BARRINGTON SIMEON: May I 
ask whether an assurance can be given 
that the Report for 1898 will be out in 
time for discussion on the Estimates? 


Mr. COLLINGS : It is difficult to say ; 
it depends on the receipt of certain re- 
turns from different parts. The Inspec- 
tor has been specially requested to do 
his utmost to get them in. 


CHURCH DISTURBANCES IN BELFAST. 

Mr. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that for some time past the Rev. William 
Peoples, of St. Clement’s Church, Belfast, 
has been disturbed at his services by an 
ill-conducted and disorderly number of 
persons ; whether, as appears in the Bel- 
fast newspapers of last Monday, the noise 
and disturbance became so great there 
on Sunday last that Mr. Peoples felt con- 
strained to send for the police, and to 
ask the head constable in charge to take 
the name of a youth who appeared to be 
a ringleader, and whether any, and what, 
proceedings have been taken against 
this youth; whether Mr. Peoples was 
publicly insulted and groaned at by a 
disorderly crowd when passing from his 
church to his residence ; whether, again, 
when going to and from the church at 
time of evening service, Mr. Peoples had 
to be escorted by a posse of police; and, 
whether steps will be taken for the pro- 
tection of this clergyman from organised 
mobs incited to attack him? 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am aware 
of the fact mentioned in the first para- 
graph ; and as to the second paragraph, I 
would refer the honourable Member to 
my answer to the Question put to me 
yesterday on the same subject by the 
honourable Member for East Mayo. As 
I then stated, the name and address of 
the youth who, it is alleged by Mr. Peo- 
ples, participated in the disturbance in- 
side the Church were furnished by the 
police to that Gentleman, but so far Mr. 
Peoples has not commenced proceedings 
against him in a Court of Law. It is 
open to the churchwardens to take pro- 
ceedings against persons who may dis- 
turb the services in this church, and on 
the occasion of a disturbance of the ser- 
vice the police will, as they have done 
in the past, clear the church when called 
upon to do so. It is the fact that Mr. 
Peoples has been groaned at by a dis- 
orderly crowd upon leaving the church, 
and that he has been escorted by a force 
of police in going to and from the church. 
The police are affording him all neces- 
sary protection, and this they will con- 
tinue to do. 


RITUALISTIC DISTURBANCES, 
BELFAST. 

Mr. YOUNG: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that on 
the 7th January last a threat of per- 
sonal violence was made against the 
Rev. Mr, Peoples, of St. Clement’s, Bel- 
fast, by a man named Trew, who 
addresses a mob every Sunday evening 
from the steps of the Custom House, 
Belfast ; and whether, considering -the 
disorderly proceedings arising therefrom 
there and elsewhere in Belfast, some 
steps will be taken to prevent this man 
from every Sunday using language there 
calculated to endanger the public peace? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
already informed the honourable Mem- 
ber that the attention of the police 
authorities has been directed to the 
language used from time to time by 
Mr. Trew in connection with the services 
conducted at this church. It is true 
that on the 5th January, presumably 
the occasion to which reference is made, 
Mr. Trew uttered words which might be 
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open to the construction sought to be 
placed upon them in the Question. The 
legal evidence forthcoming of the 
language used on the occasion is not, 
however, sufficient to enable me to ex- 
press an opinion in the matter. Apart 
from the disorderly proceedings arising 
from the services at St. Clement’s 
Church, no assault, as a matter of fact 
has been committed upon Mr. Peoples 
in proceeding to and returning from the 
church. The police have afforded, and 
will continue to afford, him every neces- 
sary protection. 


BELFAST UNION EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. M'CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the Belfast Board of Guardians, whether 
he will state what was the expenditure 
in Belfast Union in the year 1897 and 
also in the year 1898 ; how much of this 
expenditure in each year was in respect 
of medicine and of medical appliances 
respectively ; and how much of this ex- 
penditure in each year was disallowed by 
the Local Government Board! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The ex- 
penditure of the Belfast Union in 1897 
amounted to £81,724, and in 1898, so 
far as is known at present, to about 
£94,600. The cost of medicines and 
medical appliances in 1897 was £3,728, 
and in 1898 £5.280. No disallowance 
has yet been made by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in respect of either year, 
but the Board are now investigating the 
causes of the recent increase in the cost 
of medicine in this union. 


IRELAND AND THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

Mr. O'KEEFFE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he will state what steps 
are being taken by the Irish Govern- 
ment to procure and facilitate the exhibi- 
tion of Irish made products at the forth- 
coming Paris Exhibition? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Royal 
Commission in London appointed a Com- 
mittee for Ireland when the preliminary 
arrangements were made. The Lord 
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Lieutenant has acted as Chairman of 
the Committee, and I am informed by 
him that the Report of their proceedings 
will be published in the course of a few 
days. 


WINCHESTER BARRACKS. 

Mr. MYERS (Winchester): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War how soon the foundations of the 
Winchester Barracks will be completed ; 
and when the contract for the main 
buildings will be arranged! 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The foundations 
will probably be completed by the end 
of May. A contract for the buildings 
will be arranged about July. 


RUSSIAN TRANS-CASPIAN RAILWAY. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
fleld, Ecclesall): I bee to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether 
the Russian Trans-Caspian Railway 
has been recently extended from 
Merv and Sarakhs to Khushk, within 60 
miles of Herat; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will propose to 
the Ameer of Afghanistan that the Indian 
Railway should be extended to Kan- 
dahar ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Georce Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): It is true that the Rus- 
sian Trans-Caspian Railway has been 
recently extended to Khushk, in Russian 
territory. As to the construction of 
railways in Afghanistan I can give the 
honourable Member no assurance of the 
kind which he appears to desire. The 
Ameer has never shown any desire for 
the extension of railways within his 
dominions. 


IRISH RAILWAY AMALGAMATION, 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny): I 
beg to ask the Chief Sccretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in view 
of the fact that there is now before Par- 
liament a Bill promoted by the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Com- 
pany, which proposes to amalgamate 
under that Company certain other rail- 
ways and give that company an absolute 
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monopoly of all the railway systems in 
thirteen counties of Ireland, comprising 
about half that country, he will procure 
and have laid upon the Table of the 
House a Return of all rates and fares 
chargeable by the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company at present 
for passengers and the various classes 
of merchandise, agricultural products, 
minerals, stock, and all other classes of 
goods to all places in Ireland and Great 
Britain? 


Crew Space on 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircme, Croydon) : 
It would be quite impossible to lay upon 
the Table a return of all rates and fares 
actually charged by this Railway Com- 
pany. There are, no doubt, hundreds 
of thousands of rates contained in 
hundreds of huge rate books distributed 
through the country. The maximum 
powers of charge can, however, be ascer- 
tained and will be found in the Acts of 
Parliament relating to the Company. I 
would refer the honourable Member to 
a Return presented to Parliament in 
1888 and to the Railway Rates and 
Charges No. 26 (Athenry and Ennis) 
Order Confirmation Act, 1892. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: Arising out of 
that answer, istheright honourable Gentle- 
man aware of the fact that at present 
the Government is represented in the 
Clearing House at Dublin, and cannot 
they get the information from their 
representative before it is decided to 
give half of Ireland into the hands of 
monopolists ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: The honourable Member is 
mixing up other points with his Ques- 
tion. In his Question he asks whether 
I will lay a return of rates on the Table 
of the House. I have told him that, as 
this means a return of hundreds of 
thousands of rates, it is quite impossible 
to give it him. 


Mr. PATRICK -O’BRIEN: But is the 


Government riot represented 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member must give notice of 
any further Question. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I hope the 
Chief Secretary will take notice. I in- 
tend to question him on the subject. 
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IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ELECTIONS. 

Mr. THOMAS B. CURRAN (Donegal, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his 
attention has been called to the fact 
that in the election of district councillors 
for the Gleneely electoral division, 
Innishowen Union, county Donegal, the 
polling for the said division, according 
to regulations issued by the Local 
Government Board, is to take place at 
the town of Culdaff, and, as this will 
necessitate a walk of seven or eight 
miles on some of the voters in that divi- 
sion, will he cause arrangements to be 
made so that the polling will take place 
at Dristeran School House, which is in 
the centre of the division, and con- 
venient to everybody? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Local 
Government Board have made no regu- 
lations fixing polling stations for county 
electoral divisions. The polling stations 
will be arranged by the Returning Officer 
of the county when he has ascertained 
the number of contests which will take 
place for district and county councillors 
in each division. I shall, however, 
cause the suggestion of the honourable 
Member, as contained in the Question, 
to be communicated to the Returning 
Officer for his consideration. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Capraiy NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty when he proposes to take the 
Supplementary Estimate for the Navy? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I propose to take the 
Supplementary Estimate after the state- 
ment I shall make on the Navy Esti- 
mates on Thursday next. 


CREW SPACE ON P. AND O. SHIPS. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
brough): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if he is aware that, 
upon 5th August 1898, the President 
of the Board of Agriculture, replying 
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for the President of the Board of Trade, 
stated that in every case of a violation 
of Section 210 of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, the Board of Trade disallow the 
deduction from tonnage; and whether, 
although the P. and O. steamship 
“ Australia” did not comply with this 
section of the Act, she was allowed to 
sail without the deduction from tonnage 
being disallowed ! 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: Yes, Sir, my right honourable 
Friend quite correctly stated the. posi- 
tion, in replying to the honourable Mem- 
ber’s Question, on the 5th August last, 
and the general instructions to the 


Board of Trade Surveyors are to 
disallow deductions from tonnage 


when Section 210 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act is not complied with. But, 
as I explained fully to the House last 
night, a conflict has arisen between the 
Imperial and the Indian law on this sub- 
ject, and, pending its settlement, a deduc- 
tion was not insisted upon in the case 
of the “ Australia.” 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: May I 
remind the honourable Gentleman that 
only within the last few days 





Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he is aware that the President of the 
soard of Agriculture, replying for the 
President of the Board of Trade on the 
Sth August 1898, stated that the 
Board of Trade were considering the ques- 
tion raised with regard to accommoda- 
tion for Lascars, in order to ascertain 
precisely the state of the law; and 
whether nothing has been done in this 
matter until a few days ago; and 
whether he can explain why no steps 
were taken to fulfil the promise given to 
the House by the President of the Board 
of Agriculture ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or trot BOARD or 
TRADE: Yes, Sir, I am quite aware of 
the terms of the reply given to the hon- 
ourable Member’s Question on the 8th of 
August last by my right honourable 
Friend, and the Board of Trade have 
taken, and are taking, every possible step 
to fulfil the promise then made. 


{3 Marcu 1899 } 
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THE “SILVIA.” 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I beg to 
ask Mr. Attorney-General if he can state 
by what legal process British stevedores, 
who discharged and reloaded the steam- 
ship “Silvia” (owned by Germans, and 
registered in Hamburg) on 11th February 
1899, in mid-stream, St. George’s Stairs, 
Horselydown, can recover a portion of the 
wages due to them for such work, the 
master of the vessel (a German subject) 
refusing to pay, and British agents of 
the said owners denying all liability? 


Tus ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wensster, Isle of Wight): The remedy of 
the stevedores is by proceeding against 
the person by whom they were employed. 
The Question does not state the facts 
sufficiently to enable me to express any 
opinion as to who the employers were, 
but I have little doubt that they will be 
able to recover in the County Court 
against the persons engaging them. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: The man 
who employed them was a German sub- 
ject. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: 
here. 


He can be sued 


DEPTFORD VICTUALLING YARD. 

Caprain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether it 
has been brought to his notice that the 
labourers working under the contractor 
employed by the Government at Dept- 
ford Victualling Yard are at present in 
receipt of wages at the rate of 7d. per 
hour for a 51 hour week, or a weekly wage 
of 29s. 3d., whereas the labourers em- 
ployed directly by the Admiralty for the 
same number of hours per week, and 
doing similar work, receive only 20s. per 
week ; and whether he proposes taking 
any steps to improve the position of 
those employed directly by the Ad- 
miralty ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I am sorry to say I have 
nothing to add to the many replies which 
I have already given with regard to the 
honourable Member's Question. 
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LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Mr. MARKS (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney- 
General whether, under the provisions of 
Section 2, Sub-sections 3 and 4 of the 
London Government Bill, women will 
be qualified to hold the office of coun- 
cillor, alderman, and mayor? 


Sir R. WEBSTER: The position of 
women is not directly dealt with by 
the Bill. It is possible that the 
modification of the existing vestries by 
the creation of mayors and aldermen 
may make them ineligible for these 
offices. “They are eligible as councillors, 
but the question can hardly be discussed 
at the present stage of the Bill. 


Mr. MARKS: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether it is the 
intention of the Government that the 
aldermen of the metropolitan boroughs, 
proposed to be constituted by the Lon- 
don Government Bill, shall be one-sixth 
or one-third of the total number of 
councillors ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovur, Manchester, 
E.): In answer to my honourable Friend, 
I have to say that the number of alder- 
men in the new councils will be one- 
third, as it is in the boroughs through- 
out the country. 


RELIEF OF IRISH AGRICULTURAL 
LAND. 

Mr. O'KEEFFE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he could recom- 
mend that, under the 48th section of the 
Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, 
means would be devised whereby an 
annual sum should be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund towards the relief of 
agricultural land situate within the 
boundary of any borough, or of any 
town being an urban sanitary district, 
as is provided for the relief of all other 
agricultural land in Ireland under said 
section ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The sug- 
gestion in this Question is inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Irish Local 
Government Act. 


{COMMONS } 





Estimates, 


TELEPHONES BILL. 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I desire to point out that the 
notice of the introduction of the Tele- 
phones Bill on the Notice Paper to-day 
was put there by inadvertence. I pro- 
pose to adhere this Session to the rule 
laid down last Session to take no Bills 
on Friday nights when Supply is on. 
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Mr. BARTLEY: 
taken? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: It will be taken on Monday. 


ORDERS Ul THE DAY. 





SUPPLY (1st Attorrep Day). 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Pen- 
rith), CHarrman of Ways and Means in 
the Chair. | 


(In the Committee.) 


Army Estimates. 


Motion 
posed— 


made, and (Question  pro- 


“That a number of Land Forces, not ex- 
ceeding 184,853, all ranks, be maintained for 
the Service of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland at Home and Abroad, ex- 
cluding Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March, 1900.” 


Motion made, and Question put— 


“That a number of Land Forces, not ex- 
ceeding 180,153, all ranks, be maintained for 
the said Service.”—( Mr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to move, on Vote A (Regiments), 
the reduction of the number of all ranks 
by 4,340. Anyone who has not had the 
advantage of a Military education will 
find it extremely difficult to get at facts, 
because the figures in the Estimates, in 
Lord Lansdowne’s preliminary statement, 
and in the return of the Inspector- 
General of Recruiting all differ from 
each other. One reason for this is 
that a number of men are voted, and 
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the assumption is that that number 
of men are under the colours. That, how- 
ever, is not the case. In point of fact, 
the British Army is Falstaff’s men in 
buckram ; they are voted by this House, 
but they donot appear. One year we are 
asked to vote 100,000 men, and the next 
year we are asked to vote an additional 
number, but we find at the end of the 
second year that we have not even the 
100,000 men originally voted. In these 
circumstances it is a little difficult to get 
at the facts. I should like to ask, what 
becomes of the money that is voted for 
these men who are not under the colours? 
Assuming that the pay is voted for 
100,000 men and there are only 95,000 
under the colours, the pay for the other 
5,000 ought to have been paid to the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt ; but, looking at the 
accounts, I never see that any such pay- 
ments are made. I therefore presume 
that while each year we are called upon to 
vote money for the payment of a certain 
number of men some portion of that 
money is used for purposes connected with 
the War Office management. I think that 
is a wrong thing to do. Now, Sir, the 
clearest account is contained in Lord 
Lansdowne’s preliminary statement, and 
therefore I take my figures from that. I 
would point out in the first place that the 
Estimates have gone up enormously dur- 
ing the last few years. In 1838 the Esti- 
mates for the Army were £7,800,000. In 
1898-9 they were £19,986,200, including 
the Supplementary Estimates, and for 
this next year the Estimates are 
£20,979,200, or an increase of £1,000,000 
over the current year and of £6,500,000 
over 1878. It must be remembered, too, 
that these Estimates do not include the 
Barracks, the troops in India, nor the 
Forces under the Colonial and Foreign 
Offices. I cannot help thinking that the 
present system is an exceedingly bad one. 
The whole of the Estimates should be put 
down in one vote, and there should not be 
a certain amount put down in the Foreign 
Vote and a certain amount in the Colenial 
Vote. My right honourable Friend the 
Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir 
Charles Dilke) yesterday stated that the 
cost of our Home Army, of our Indian 
Army, of our Foreign Office Army, and of 
our Colonial Army is £40,000,000, and 
that the cost of the Army and Navy to- 
gether, including the Indian Army, is 
£70,000,000. We have been told that as 
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the population increases the Army must 
be increased. That is an absurd proposi- 
tion, as I think I shall be able to show. 
In 1870 our total armaments cost 
£24,000,000, and our population was 31.4 
millions. At the present moment the 
cost of the Army to the British tax-payer 
is in round figures £50,000,000 and our 
population is 39.4 millions. In other 
words, our Army and Navy Estimates 
have more than doubled since 1870, while 
our population has only gone up one-fifth. 
Now I come to the men, and here there is 
a good deal of difficulty to get at the pre- 
cise figures, because, as I have said, the 
Estimates do not contain the whole of the 
men who ought to be there. According 
to the Estimates before us, however, there 
has been an increase of about 17,000 men 
in two years. This, however, does not in- 
clude our Foreign and Colonial Office 
Armies, nor the Indian Native Army. I 
think it is a most dangerous thing to re- 
cruit these native populations. The 
events which have taken place in the 
Soudan show that the native troops are 
perfect savages, and white troops have 
always to be sent out to look after them. 
In India we have to keep a white Army of 
between 73,000 and 74,000 men, besides 
the native troops. That, to my mind, is 
a perfect scandal. I was surprised to 
hear the right honourable Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury state that the 
increase in our Army was not due to our 
Foreign policy. It was, he said, due to 
the Military and Naval policy pursued by 
foreign nations. Sir, I know it is stated 
that as foreigners build ships we must 
build ships, and that we must have as 
many ships built as any two or three 
nations, but this contention has never 
been used before with regard to the Army. 
It has never been suggested for a moment 
that our Army was to be dependent upon 
the same principle. It represents a very 
terrible view of the future if that is to be 
the policy pursued. We do not, however, 
and never have, based the strength of our 
Army upon the number of troops placed 
in the field by Foreign nations. We are 
told, however, that we must in the future. 
If that is the case I think it shows how 
very faulty our system is to get us into 
the present position. We have been saved 
the expense of a large army in Great 
Britain because it is an island, and does 
not require a large land power. I re- 
member when Volunteers were first pro- 
posed we were told that we ought to vote 
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money for that particular force because 
we should in consequence be spared the 
expense of increasing the Army. We 
voted that money. Then the vote for an 
increased Navy was proposed, and we 
were told that we must vote large sums 
of money for the Navy because we had not 
got alarge Army. And now, because we 
have voted large sums for the Navy, we 
are told that as a matter of justice we 
yught to vote large sums for the Army. 
In the very nature of things, the more you 
increase your territories the more you 
must increase the number of your troops. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Colonial Secretary, in addressing his con- 
stituents, or some other meeting, a few 
days ago, remarked that our mission was 
to perpetually expand. Well, if our 
mission is to perpetually expand we must 
be prepared for the perpetual expansion 
of the Army and Navy ; and if in addition 
to this we are to have a “ spirited foreign 
policy” and a policy of “ultimatums,” 
and so on, it is impossible to know how 
far. this increase in the Army will be 
carried. If we have to continually in- 
crease the strength of the Army, we shall 
have to fall back upon conscription. This 
is evidently the view of the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, for he 
said he did not know what would happen 
unless the people responded to the calls 
made upon them; and as it is admitted 
that’the people do not respond, it seems 
to me certain that the honourable and 
gallant Gentleman will have to introduce 
a policy of conscription in the near future. 
Let me for a moment see what has 
happened according to the report of the 
Inspector-General of Recruiting. He 
tells us that 33 per cent. of those who 
offered themselves as recruits were poor 
creatures who could not fulfil the require- 
ments of the Army. Besides, we have 
been obliged to fall back on what I call 
“specials,” that is to say, men who have 
enlisted for a short period, who feed and 
train for three years, and then leave be- 
cause their constitutions break down and 
they are not in a condition to go abroad. 
Now, the honourable and gallant Gentle- 
man seemed to think that it was the duty 
of labourers to enlist in the Army. I 
presume the honourable and gallant 
Gentleman means artisans. Well, for my 
part I am bound to say that if a good, 
respectable artisan can carry on his trade 
he would be very foolish to enlist. Where 
the honourable and gallant Gentleman 
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thinks we are going to get the men from 
if we go on expanding our territories and 
expanding the Army I do not know. If 
he really hopes to get the artisan who is 
earning a good wage he is very much mis- 
taken. I say that the present system of 
voluntary enlistment has almost entirely 
broken down, and it must break down 
absolutely if you try to expand the Army 
farther. Now, Sir, look at the financial 
result of all this expansion. It has been 
pointed out very clearly by my right 
honourable Friend the Leader of the Op- 
position, the Member for the Stirling 
Burghs (Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman). 
The right honourable Gentleman, speak- 
ing of the huge Estimates, said: “ The 
only way to prevent such an increase is to 
modify the general policy of the country.” 
I am very glad that my right honourable 
Friend is opposed to the continuity of 
this Tory-Jingo policy, and is prepared to 
fall back upon the old policy of Mr, Glad- 
stone. Now, Sir, what was that policy? 
I hold in my hand a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed by Mr. Gladstone to that eminent 
Liberal, Dr. Spence Watson. This is what 
Mr. Gladstone said— 


“Dear Dr. Watson,--No words could be too 
strong to convey the warmth of my sympathy 
with you in the protest youare manfully lodging 
against the wild, wanton, and most perilous ex- 
penditure in which the country has thought 
proper to engage. Let us pray for an early 
awakening to common sense and the ideas of our 
fathers and grandfathers,” 


Estinates. 


I am very glad that the successor of Mr. 
Gladstone, the present Leader of the Op- 
position, has taken the same view, and 
has distinctly declared that he will oppose 
this reckless expenditure upon the Army. 
In doing so he is following in the footsteps 
of Mr. Gladstone, and also of Sir Robert 
Peel, that eminent Tory Statesman, who 
declared that “heavy military expendi- 
ture means heavy taxation, heavv disturb- 
ance, and revolution.” Now what has 
happened since the present Government 
has been in Office? We have had an ex- 
panding revenue. The Government have 
been able to lay hold of the millions which 
have been obtained from those excellent 
death duties of the last Liberal Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. They have made in- 
roads on the Sinking Fund and they have 
had the advantage of the reduction in the 
National Debt, but all this, with the ex- 
ception of certain doles to their friends, 
has been absorbed in armaments. Last 
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year the only tax of which anything was 
taken off by the Government was the 
Tobacco Tax; and that is an utter miscal- 
culation, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will have the greatest ditficulty 
in the world to make ends meet this year. 
The only way in which he will be able to 
find money in order to continue with these 
armaments will be by imposing fresh and 
heavy taxation upon the country. I am 
not against our having a Navy, but what 
I say is let us have a moderate Navy; do 
not let us build a Navy against all the 
Navies of the world. I want a moderate 
Army. Ido not want such an Army that 
it will be able at a moment’s notice to 
annex any country upon which the right 
honourable Gentleman the Colonial Sec- 
retary may have set his mind on. I want 
a decent, respectable Army, and nothing 
more. 


Mr. ALLAN (Gateshead): How large! 


Mr.. LABOUCHERE: Such an Army 
as we have had and as we were content 
with in past times. 


Mr. ALLAN: How many thousand 
men? 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: My _ honourable 
Friend the Member for Gateshead asks me 
the question, and I will answer him. I 
should think it would be handsome if I 
said 100,000 men. Now really we are 
troubled, and the cause of our increase in 
the Army is the mania—and I think it is 
admitted on all hands—we have for annex- 
ing profitable regions in Africa. We 
know perfectly well that there is a very 
large number of men in Africa at the pre- 
sent time. We have 4,000 odd in Egypt, 
and we must not suppose that with regard 
to Egypt that is all we have, because we 
have 10,000 men in the garrison of Malta. 
Now, it is not necessary to keep 10,000 
men there for the purpose of warding off 
any attack that may be made against 
Malta. Malta is simply used as a “ Place 
D’Armes” from which we may in case of 
necessity increase our Garrison in Egypt. 
We have 8,000 men at the Cape of Good 
Hope; what are we doing with those 
8,000 men? What is it that we are going 
to annex there? These 8,000 men are dis- 


tributed over Natal and Cape Colony. 
There is a large Camp at a_ place, 
I believe, called Lady Town, and there 
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are a great many of the men at 
Port Elizabeth. The House will re- 
collect that when we withdrew our men 
from there before, we handed the Bar- 
racks over to the Colony, and now when 
we want more room they propose to sell 
us the very Barracks we gave to them. I 
suspect that we are going to have some 
trouble in South Africa. We have had 
one unauthorised raid in the Transvaal, 
and sooner or later, when we have got 
enough troops in Africa, we shall find 
some reason I have no doubt to have an 
authorised raid, otherwise I can see no 
reason for these troops being at the Cape 
and Natal. I see no reason why we should 
now be called upon to vote for more sol- 
diers while we have this 8,000 men there, 
and I mean to vote against this increase 
in the Army. I am not putting it on the 
ground of the honourable Gentlemen op- 
posite who have advocated from the Mili- 
tary point of view. I take this broad fact 
that the Estimates have gone up 
enormously in recent years, and we 
are going to be asked to vote more 
men and more money in the present 
year. Now, ‘if we are in earnest in 
protesting against the armaments being 
increased, in the manner in which they 
are, we ought to begin by voting 
against any increase in men. We 
shall find hereafter when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer comes to discuss his Bud- 
get that we shall be asked to vote more 
money. But how can we protest against 
such an expenditure then if we do not vote 
against the increase of men now! We 
shall be told by the right honourable Gen- 
tleman that we voted for the men and that 
when he comes and asks us to vote the 
money we have no right to tell him that 
he ought not to levy a higher tax upon the 
country. Let us put ourselves upon a 
firm basis. Let us protest against these 
measures which are now brought forward, 
and then we shall be in a position to pro- 
test against the increased taxes which may 
be imposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in order to meet this expenditure. 
I saw the other day that in the United 
States a Vote had been taken for an in- 
crease in the Army of a hundred thousand 
men. We know that just now at the pre- 
sent moment that there is some idea in 
that country of an expansion of territory ; 
but when the Senate asked for an increase 
in the Army of a hundred thousand men 


the people of the United States, who are a 
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sensible people, very properly, in my 
opinion, cut down the vote to 30,000 men. 
Now I read out the letter of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and what I want is for the 
House to act upon it. Mr. Glad- 
stone goes much further than 1 
go. It was in 1896 that he complained 
of the wanton and perilous expenditure 
that was going on. I shall vote against 
it, and shall be glad if others will also vote 
against it also. I am only doing this be- 
cause it goes one step in the policy of Mr. 
Gladstone, and I am urging what he said, 
that our expenditure is wanton and 
perilous, and the least that we can do is 
not to increase it by voting for the sug- 
gested increase in the Army which the 
honourable Gentleman the Under-Secre- 
tary for War now asks for. I beg to 
move that the number of all ranks be re- 
duced by 4,340 men. 


*Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I have always recognised 
that it is almost impossible for 
Members like myself, who are entirely 
unagquainted with Military matters, to 
go into the matters of detail that come 
up in these Estimates. The discussion 
on this Vote is, however, always allowed 
to range into general policy, and 
we are not lost in what I might 
almost cal] the bewildering labyrinth 
of tehnical and material detail. There- 
fore I should like to say a few words 
upon the Motion that has been made, 
which I intend to support by my vote. One 
fact stares us in the face at the present 
moment, and that is that this country is 
spending on its armaments now an alarm- 
ing sum of money; that that amount is 
growing by leaps and bounds. If you 
take a comparison, not of any individual 
year, go back fifteen years and take an 
average of five years, and you will find 
that we are spending about £12,000,000 
sterling more now than we were doing at 
that time on armaments. Iam not going 
for a moment into the manner in which 
this money has been spent. on the Military 
Vote; much less am I going to discuss 
the manner in which it has been spent on 
the Naval Vote, but the first thing which 
strikes one is this vast and enormous in- 
crease in the expenditure. I always un- 
derstood that the expenditure on arma- 
ments was an indication of Policy, and 
that the manner in which the Government 
of this country is conducted is almost im- 
mediately reflected in our Army and Navy 
Mr. Labouchere. 
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Vote. I was extremely glad to hear the 
observation of the right honourable 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
yesterday. He placed his finger imme- 
diately upon the sore spot B. The right 
honourable Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury, following him, declared that 
he was entirely mistaken when he 
supposed that the policy of the 
Government had anything whatever to do 
with the increase of expenditure. I 
heard the right honourable Gentleman 
with surprise, because he must admit, 
though it is many years since, that his dis- 
tinguished predecessor, Mr. Disraeli, de- 
clared from that very bench that our ex- 
penditure depended on the Foreign 
Policy. If your Foreign Policy is restless 
and agressive you will want more men for 
your Army and more money, and unless 
the right honourable Gentleman is now 
going to throw over all the doctrines that 
we have been accustomed to, he cannot 
admit but what thatisso. Lord Rosebery 
also made the same statement only two 
years ago. He made the same statement 
when he formally resigned whatever posi- 
tion of leadership in the Liberal Party 
he had at that time. He _= gave 
a calculation which had been made of the 
millions of square miles of territory which 
had been added to the British Empire, and 
pointed out’the amount of increased ex- 
penditure and the increased attention to 
the affairs of those countries which would 
be required in consequence. I do not see 
how that can be disposed of. The right 
honourable Gentleman said that an area 
of a few square miles more or less did not 
necessitate the sum of money which was 
being asked for. But we do not realise 
the number of square miles of territory 
that we have added to the Empire during 
the last twelve years and the conse- 
quences that entails. I do not care 
whether Liberal or Conservative Govern- 
ments adopt this policy; I only 
know that my constituents say in 
regard to this matter that they 
object to it altogether. Our ex- 
penditure is going up, as I have said 
before, by leaps and bounds, and we do 
not know and cannot imagine from what 
source the right honourabte Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be 
able to obtain the necessary funds with 
which to meet it. I oppose this policy, 
not only because of the burden of taxation, 
but because, as has been already pointed 
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out, you cannot go into these more or less 
savage countries and maintain that stan- 
dard of warfare which in recent years has 
happily obtained in Europe. We shall 
see something when the Votes come up on 
the Question of the Soudan, and we shall 
then no doubt hear a good deal about 
the matter. In this semi-savage, or 
savage, warfare we cannot maintain the 
chivalry and the higher aspects of war 
such as is maintained in European Wars. 
You cannot do this when you go into these 
districts and have to be accompanied by 
these levies of more or less savage tribes. 
Tam utterly opposed to such a method of 
conducting our Foreign Policy, and I take 
this early opportunity of protesting 
against it, and heartily support the 
Amendment which has been moved by the 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I desire to 
support the Amendment of the honourable 
Member for Northampton, and I cannot 
understand how any Liberal Politician 
eould refrain from supporting him and 
then go down into the country and criticise 
the methods which it may be necessary for 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to adopt in 
order to meet the expenditure which is 
entailed. I say that because I noticed 
that the right honourable Baronet the 
Member for Berwick, a Gentleman whose 
speeches I always read because I consider 
them of great interest, delivered a speech 
the other day heartily approving of the 
expedition of the Soudan. Indeed, he and 
other Liberal Members have found fault 
with Lord Salisbury for being too pacific 
in China. Yet I saw that the right 
honourable Baronet, fresh from that 
speech of approval of the policy of re- 
conquering the Soudan, and therefore of 
the expenses connected with it, went down 
to Oxford and declared in justifying that 
speech that the question of questions 
which would engage the attention of the 
public to the exclusion of almost every 
other in the immediate future would be 
the Question of Finance. You cannot 
have your cake and eat it, and the honour- 
able gentlemen who support the Foreign 
Policy of the Government have no right 
to quarrel with the necessities in which 
that Policy places them, and if the Govern- 
ment are right in conquering the Soudan, 
in occupying Egypt, and in asserting the 
commercial rights of the people of this 
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country in China and elsewhere, and if 
you feel justified in entertaining schemes, 
dark and designing schemes, against the 
Transvaal which have brought you to the 
necessity of sending 8,000 men to Cape 
Colony and maintaining them there, you 
cannot, with any show of consistency or 
honesty, go and criticise the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when he is called upon to 
find the money for all these operations. 
Now, I have been for twelve years one of a 
small minority led by the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Montrose, who 
opposed the Egyptian Policy of the 
Government, and I recollect ten or twelve 
years ago Lord Wolseley made a speech 
in which he criticised the efficiency of the 
British Army. No General ever does 
think his Army is efficient ; but he crati- 
cised the condition of the British Army, 
and he warned the people of this country 
that if they were determined to go on with 
the Policy of the Occupation and Main- 
tenance of Egypt they should have at least 
25,000 more men in the Army. You are 
criticising the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has given the figures with regard 
to the occupation of Egypt and the con- 
quering of the Soudan. I say those 
figures are entirely fallacious, because you 
must add to those the increase in the per- 
manent force in the country. Because 
there are only 5,000 men in Egypt that 
does not represent, as we know perfectly 
well, the amount required for the Military 
occupation of Egypt. In this country we 
have to have, in addition, a great increase 
in the Military, so that if need be we can 
throw a very great force into Egypt. 
When the conquest of the Soudan was 
talked of, I referred to the Debate of 1896, 
because that Debate is much referred to, 
and the right honourable Gentleman 
was called a false prophet. He drew 
a lurid picture of what might hap- 
pen, but we all know that the 
Battle of Omdurman was a very ticklish 
affair after all, and if the attack 
had taken place during the night, or un- 
der other circumstances, the battle might 
have ended with a different result. No- 
body could say that I was a false prophet 
in the matter, because what I said was that 
in my judgment in was perfectly clear so 
far as the expedition to Dongola was con- 
cerned, it would be successful, and the 
taking of Khartoum would not offer any 


difficulties ; but the danger that I did see 
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would be the setting up of a large Army 
in Africa which would necessitate the 
maintenance of a large number of British 
Troopsthere. Thatis what we are suffer- 
ing from now, and is the reason for the 
voting for a further payment to the Army 
of one million a year. I say it is idle for 
honourable Gentlemen in this House 
to support a Policy of expansion of 
this character and then go to the 
country and say we condemn the 
Policy of the Government because of the 
expense attached to it. If you are going 
to increase the Empire in this enormous, 
and in my opinion, outrageous, indefens- 
ible fashion, you must pay for it. We are 
called upon to pay for an increase of men 
to the extent of 25,000, that is the in- 
crease that has always been spoken of, but 
we shall not stop there; there is not the 
least chance of our stopping there, because 
when the Soudan is occupied it must be 
— alt with upon the same principle as 

Egypt. You might no doubt raise an im- 
mense Native Army from the Soudan, but 
does anybody pretend to believe that that 
Army can be led or will be led without a 
large proportion of the British Army to 
watch it? Where is that Army to come 
from? If you have got to supply 10,000 
British Troops to strengthen and to give 
backbone to and to watch the Soudanese 
Army which is to be levied—if you have 
to have that to guard a country which is 
three times the size of France, then you 
will have to goon. What I rise to say is, 
that I, as an Irish Member, have always 
protested against the increase of expen- 
diture, but I do think English Radicals 
ought to protest a great deal more than 
they do against it also. I was astonished 
the other day when I heard the honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton say that he thought too much time 
was being devoted to the Army and Navy 
Estimates. I think that far too little time 
is given to them. They are now only de 
bated by the Service Members, while 
others remain silent. The Members who 
used to get up and defend the taxpayer 
from this enormous and growing burden 
have not spoken for the last two or three 
years. A Policy has been supported by 
all the sides of this House which inevitably 
draws into its train this enormous in- 
crease of expenditure. So long as you ap- 
prove of the Policy, so long you will have 
to bear the expense; but if you are going 
to oppose the Policy you must come down 
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to the House and oppose it, as well as 
opposing the expenditure. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.): 1 entirely agree with what 
has fallen from the honourable 
Member for Mayo, though it is not often 
my good fortune to do so in the Debates 
which take place in this House. I believe 
that it is true that the House has got in 
relation to its expenditure to consider its 
Policy ; and nothing that I said last night 
taken in its context could, in my opinion, 
be properly urged against that view. 
But I do think there is some confusion of 
thought in the minds of some of those who 
have spoken upon this matter. Un- 
doubtedly there has been a very large in- 
crease of cost in the Military and Navy 
Votes; and it does appear to me to be a 
mania with honourable pag es oppo- 
site to add the increase of our Navy Esti- 
mate to that of our Army Estimate and 
say that this is the result of the Foreign 
Policy of this or that Government. I be- 
lieve that to be the most fallacious way of 
dealing with the question. I do not deny 
that the expense of our territories and our 
responsibilities in Africa has caused an 
increase in our Military Armaments— 
that it has been one of the causes, perhaps 
the main cause, that has rendered the in- 
crease in our Military Estimate necessary. 
If anybody objects to these Estimates 
they must do what the honourable Mem- 
ber who has just sat down has just done, 
and the honourable Member who pre- 
ceded did, object to this expenditure at 
the time. I am not aware that in the 
country they have raised their voices 
against the Leaders of the Party to which 
they belong or against such Leaders of 
their own Party as Lord Rosebery and the 
right honourable Baronet the Member for 
Berwick-on-Tweed. 

*Mr. JOHN ELLIS: 
my constituency. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: It appears to me that 
their chief occupation has been de- 
nouncing their Leaders. It will be ad- 
mitted I think that the Foreign Policy has 
advanced very much ; and if we have been 
criticised by our opponents, we have been 
criticised not for having done too much 
but for doing too little. And if we con- 
sider that, I think I am not wrong in say- 
ing that on this fundamental point that if 


I have done so in 
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we are sinners in the eyes of the honour- 
able Gentleman opposite, their own Lead- 
ers of the Front Opposition Bench here and 
in another place are sinners greater than 
ourselves. But for my part I have no iear 
whatever of the issue being put clearly be- 
fore the country. Are you prepared to 
see Africa divided up among other Nations 
with all the consequential Tariff arrange 
ments that will follow such a division, or 
are you prepared to add about £1,500,000 
a year to your Estimates? That is aclear 
issue, and I shall always be prepared to 
discuss the problem either here, in this 
House, or elsewhere. But though I ad- 
mit that the expansions—for which we are 
not in the main responsible, but for which 
this Government and preceding Govern- 
ments have been responsible—in Africa 
is one of the main causes of the increase 
of our Military Estimates, do not let 
honourable Gentlemen run away with the 
idea that the great augmentation that has 
taken place in our Military and Naval Es- 
timates, taking them together, has any 
but the remotest connection with the ex- 
pansions of which honourable Gentlemen 
opposite complain. The great increase 
is Naval and not Military ; and the Naval 
increase is not in any manner due to the 
responsibilities which may attach to our 
Policy in Africa. As I said last night, 
the great augmentation of our Fleet has 
not been rendered necessary by the For- 
eign Policy of this Government or the 
Government that preceded it, but by the 
Naval and Military Policy of other coun- 
tries, and until the Naval Policy of 
Foreign Nations undergoes some modifica- 
tion, I do not see how it is possible for our 
Naval Policy to undergo any modification. 
But that is a matter, Sir, which it is not 
necessary for me now to discuss; that is a 
problem with which my right honourable 
Friend. the First Lord of the Admiralty 
will have to deal; but I am ready to dis- 
cuss the other. The two problems are 
quite distinct ; the cause of the expansion 
and our responsibilities in Africa is one 
problem ; the amount of Naval resources 
that we must possess to protect our Colo- 
nies, our Trade Routes, and our interests 
in China and elsewhere is quite another. 
Do not confuse the two, and above all do 
not pretend that the great and regrettable 
expansion of our National Expenditure, 
which is so largely due to the second of 
these causes, is really to be attributed to 
the first. This Debate has rather left, I 
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should say entirely left, the details of the 
Army Estimates, and has proceeded more 
upon general lines, or I should not have 
intervened between my honourable Friend 
and the House. But the honourable 
Gentleman initiated it, and though I do 
not think this is a convenient occasion to 
discuss problems of such enormous magni- 
tude, still he having initiated it I thought 
it necessary that I should explain what I 
regard as the true elements of the pro- 
blems which I think this country has to 
face, and which, if necessary, this House 
has to solve. 


Estimates, 


Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, Cocker- 
mouth): Honourable Members have 
rather complained against this enormous 
expenditure. I can only say that I have 
spent the whole of my Parliamentary 
career in raising the same complaint, and 
so long as I remain in this House I shall 
continue to raise my voice in protest 
against this enormous and appalling in- 
crease in our National Expenditure. The 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs said 
in his speech that it was the duty of the 
Tory Party to go up and down the country 
and explain that Imperialism could not. be 
run on the cheap. I donot think that he 
need trouble himself to make any such ex- 
planation because the people have already 
discovered that for themselves. What 
my honourable Friend behind me said is 
perfectly true. As Mr. Disraeli once said, 
“Expenditure depends on Policy,” and it 
iy all very well for the right honourable 
Gentleman to get up and say that this ex- 
penditure is caused by one thing and not 
another, but that only shows that he 
differs from my honourable Friend. 
Whatever it may be caused by, there it is, 
and whatever Policy may be responsible 
for it, it isa very bad Policy ; that is all I 
can say. Now, there is one thing which 
strikes me in this Debate, and that is that 
when you ask for this enormous increase 
of men for the Army you pass a vote of 
censure upon the Volunteers; what is the 
use of the Volunteers if you spend such a 
large sum upon the Army? I remember 
very well when the Volunteer movement 
was started, and I remember that it was 
stated that the motto of the Volunteers 
was “Defence, not Defiance,” and that 
seems to me to be a reflection upon the 
Army, whose motto appears to be “ De- 
fiance, not Defence.” What do we want 
such a large increase in the expenditure of 
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our Army for, when we have these 264,000 
Volunteers, and when we have our Navy, 
which we are told over and over again is 
equal to any two other Navies in the 
world? It appears to me that, with all 
these means of defence at our disposal, 
this increase in our Army is not for the 
purposes of defence, but defiance. The 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Shropshire made it clear last night when 
he said that 

“the Army should be available not only for 


Home Defence, but also for dealing a swift 
stroke and an effective blow” 


Army 


in distant countries with which we have 
no concern and against weak people. 
Because it seems to me that the only im- 
provement is that as the century goes on 
we have the sense not to fight strong 
people. Sir William Gateacre once said 
that although he supported, in a small 
way, a great number of societies, whose 
objects were to promote peace and pros- 
perity, he would support any society that 
was formed with the object of keeping 
fighting going on all over the world, and 
to resuscitate it whenever it stopped. He 
did not believe in a country which only 
touched its sword to turn it into a 
ploughshare. Now I will tell the 
House what all these forces are kept 
up for. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his Budget speech a 
year ago used these words. He said— 
“In the British Empire we spend on our 
Army and Navy about 63 millions and a half. 
The real object of our Military and Naval ex- 


penditure is to push and promote our trade 
throughout the world.” 


I, for one, object to the policy. 
The man in the play said, “Be my 
brother, or I will kill you,” and 
we go to a man living in a distant 
country and say, “ Be my customer, or I 
will kill you.” And if any of us object to 
this and say that though we are willing to 
trade, that trade must be conducted in a 
proper way, we are all called Little Eng- 
landers. And because we are honest and 
peaceful and take that view, we are said 
to be in favour of peace at any price. I 
say that to have these large Armies 
for a purpose of promoting our 
trade is a very cruel thing indeed. 
I do not understand very well how 
things can go on in this way. It almost 
makes one despair when one thinks of 
these armaments. Why, what did the 
Shah say when he was here some years 


Sir W. Lawson. 
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ago? And we were not as badthen. He 
wrote in his diary— 


Estimates. 


‘*This is a wonderful people. I see hospitals 
and asylums and other institutions to relieve 
suffering humanity, and at the same time they 
devote their whole energy and power to providing 
for the slaughter and destructicn of their fellow- 
creatures,” 


That is the way it strikes a stranger. I 
know that it is not a popular view, and 
it is not the view of the Christians of this 
country. I do not know whether honour- 
able Gentlemen have read the Thirty- 
nine Articles, but if they have they have 
read in the Thirty-seventh Article— 

‘Tt is lawful for Christian men at the com- 
mand of the Magistrate to wear weapons and to 
serve in the wars,” 

I do not suppose honourable Members 
know how that comes about. What it 
was originally is— 

“Tt is lawful for Christian men at the com- 


mand of the Magistrate to wear weapons and 
serve in just wars.” 


“Just” is left out now. We are getting 
on. That has the support of the Church 
and of the Nonconformist conscience—I 
do not say that it has the active support, 
but it has sleeping support, at any rate. 
Nonconformists are just as eager for war 
preparations as are members of the Esta- 
blished Church. Nothing delighted the 
country so much, I think, and Christians 
especially, as the Soudan massacre. They 
thanked God for it, over and over again. 
I say such a state of things at the end of 
the so-called 19th Century is dishearten- 
ing, and distressing, and depressing. And 
in this House we are doing nothing to im- 
prove matters. They are getting worse 
every day by these enormous sums we 
spend upon these armaments, and for my 
part, I will, on every occasion, oppose this 
Policy of Militarism, which seems to me to 
be a canker which is eating into all that is 
best and noblest in the national life. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall) : The last two speakers on 
the other side have assumed that all the 
increased Naval and Military expenditure 
is due to these expeditions in the Soudan, 
and other places. 


Mr. DILLON: No. I spoke simply of 





the increase in the Army. 
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Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Then 
as far as the honourable Gentleman who 
has just interrupted me is concerned, I 
limit my criticism to what he says on the 
military expenditure. I have here one or 
two figures which may be an answer to the 
argument of the honourable Gentleman. 
I take it that he wishes to infer that this 
expedition has been unprofitable, unneces- 
sary, and undesirable. Well, Sir, as far 
as the unnecessary and unprofitable go, 
and in connection with its undesirableness 
also, I think I am able to answer the 
honourable Gentleman by these figures. 
Sir, the increase in the population of the 
Empire since 1871 has been 125,000,000. 
The increase in the area of the Empire 
has been nearly 3,000,000 miles. 


Army 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Shame! 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I am 
going to give the honourable Member for 
Northampton another figure or two which 
he will perhaps not greet in the same way. 
The increase in the value of the exports 
and imports of the Empire during that 
period, from 1871 down to the present 
time, has been no less than £428,000,000. 
I want to hear the epithet which the 
honourable Gentleman applies tothat. I 
do not hear the word “Shame.” Well, 
the increase in the exports and imports, 
that is in the trade value of the Empire, 
during that period has been £428,000,000, 
and the increased revenue of the Empire 
has been 40 per cent. during that period. 
Well, Sir, I say that those figures furnish 
a complete answer on the ground of 
policy to the attacks which have been 
made upon the military expenditure and 
the naval expenditure of this country. 
But, Sir, referring in slight detail to what 
the honourable Member for Mayo has said 
with regard to the Soudan Expedition, I 
must say that it astonished me to listen to 
the audacious lubrications of the honour- 
able Member upon this subject. I have 
had the honour of sitting in the House for 
nearly 20 years, and I remember what was 
done by the honourable Gentleman and 
the honourable Baronet when this expen- 
diture was initiated and rendered neces- 
sary. I remember, Sir, that it was the 
Party to which they belonged, and the 
Leaders of that Party, who began the ex- 
penditure in Egypt, who rendered it neces- 
sary, and who caused all that has been 
dono in the Soudan. 
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Estimates. 


Mr. DILLON : When? 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
1882 and 1885. 


In 


Mr. DILLON: We were opposing that 
Party then, and fighting them night after 
night, and all night long. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 8.) : 


We were doing our best to upset them. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Do I 
understand from the honourable Gentle- 
man that he opposed the policy of the 
Gladstone Government ? 


Mr. DILLON: I opposed the Govern- 
ment in every way I could until they 
locked me up in gaol. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Well, 
Sir, I at once confess that, as regards the 
hor.ourable Gentleman, that particular 
point fails—as regards the honourable 
Gentleman. But, Sir, it does not fail as 
regards the Party, and it does not fail as 
regards the great body of honour- 
able and right honourable Gentlemen op- 
posite. They were responsible for the ori- 
ginal Egyptian Expedition, and their 
policy with regard to the Soudan in 1884- 
85—one of the most injurious and wicked 
policies which this country has ever car- 
ried out—is responsible for everything 
that is happening now, and every pound 
that is now being expended in restoring 
the Soudan to order and civilisation. Sir, 
ws had some extraordinary figures the 
other night from the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs as regards what 
the abandonment of the Soudan cost— 
cost to the Soudan. The loss of three- 
fourths of its population, the destruction, 
that is to say, of nearly twelve millions of 
people in thirteen years; that is what the 
policy of the other side cost the Soudan. 
Sir, the honourable Gentleman has talked 
about our military expenditure in conse- 
quence of it. I say that all our military 
expenditure in regard to the Sou- 
dan has been the result, not of 
the recapture of the Soudan, but of 
the abandonment of the Soudan, of the 
futile expenditure of ten or twelve years 
ago, which was begun too late and ended 
too soon; and for this the Party on the 
other side are entirely responsible. The 
expenditure which is involved in this un- 
doing of one of the greatest crimes that 
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has ever been committed by a British 
Government—the expenditure which has 
been involved in the last two years in the 
re-occupation of the Soudan, and the 
restoration of the Soudan to order and 
good government—is but a drop in the 
bucket compared to the expenditure which 
the abandonment cf the Soudan entailed. 
What is a quarter of a million—which I 
believe is the cost so far: it may be 
£350,000—what is that, Sir, compared to 
the £10,000,000 which the abandonment 
of the Soudan cost Egypt, and the mistake 
made by that Government cost Egypt, and, 
I believe, the similar £10,000,000 which 
it cost this country in the futile expedi- 
tions of 1884-85? These are the facts which 
this House should bear in mind in con- 
sidering the demand made by the honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for Mayo. 
Now I come to what he said just now. He 
endeavoured to prove to this House that 
we gain nothing by our occupation of 
Egypt, and by the re-conquest of the Sou- 
dan. He assumes, Sir, that this has in- 
volved enormous military responsibilities 
for this country, and therefore the great 
increase in the army expenditure of this 
country. Well, Sir, as a matter of fact 
the cost of the cccupation of Egypt in 
times of peace has been very slight. I 
think the total force has been 5,000 men, 
and the extra expenditure which this coun- 
try has been put to has been very small 
indeed. Sir, does the honourable Gentle- 
man say that the occupation of Egypt and 
the preservation of Egypt from foreign 
control, or from anarchy, which are 
the only alternatives to our occupation— 
does the honourable Gentleman mean to 
say that that is no advantage to this coun- 
try? Does he lose sight altogether of the 
increase in trade of this country which 
the connection with Egypt brings about, 
the increase which our occupation brings 
to the country, and the general increase 
which the prosperity of Egypt has brought 
about? Does he leave out of sight alto- 
gether the enormous advantages to the 
people of Egypt which have followed cur 
eccupation—the reduction of taxation, 
security, increased population, better jus- 
tice, better education, all these benefits 
which our cecupation has undoubtedly 
conferred on the Egyptian people? What 
are the dangers to which our occupation 
of Egypt exposes us? I should like to 
know where they come from. The occu- 


pation of Egypt has led to the restoration 
Sir E, Ashmead-Bartlett. 
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of the Soudan, and the restoration of the 
Soudan has led to our gaining paramount 
influence over the whole of that great and 
famous river, the Nile. And in time, as 
order is restored, as trade increases, our 
control over the Nile is beund to be of 
enormous advantage to this country, as 
well as to the people who live in these 
regions. 


Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES: 
Order, order! The honourable Member 
is now dealing with the subject from 
rather a general point of view. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Well, 
Mr. Lowther, Iam sorry that you consider 
that I have not followed the honourable 
Member, but I thought I was following 
exactly in his argument, and the argu- 
ments of othe Members who preceded 
him. 


Mr. DILLON: I never said one single 
word as to whether the occupation of 
Egypt was good for this country or not. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I dis- 
tinctly heard the honourable Member 
say so—(Mr. Ditton rose). Perhaps the 
honourable Member will wait until I finish 
my sentence—argue that the occupaticn 
of Egypt and the Soudan was likely to 
lead this country into great danger, mili- 
tary and political, and greatly increased 
expenditure, and lam simply trying to put 
the other side of the shield. That may 


be beyond the bounds of this Debate, but 


it is not beyond the bounds of argument, 
ag referring to the honourable Member. I 
do not wish to press that point. I only 
say that the benefit to Egypt and the 
Soudan, the enormous opening it has pre- 
pared for British trade and British in- 
fluence, not only through the whole valley 
of the Nile, but also, of course, Africa, do 
constitute a sufficient answer to the con- 
tention of those honourable Gentlemep. 


*Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvonshire, 
Kition) : The honourable Member who has 
just sat down has attempted to deny that 
this increase in expenditure is due in any 
way to the occupation of the Soudan or 
Egypt. Is there anything in Australia 
that causes the increase in our military ex- 
penditure, anything in New Zealand, any- 
thing in Canada, or anywhere else that 
has caused such an increase of our arma- 
ments? It is obvious that the reason 
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that we are obliged to increase our Army 
is because we have taken upon ourselves 
responsibilities in Northern Africa, and 
also because there is a section of the peo 
ple of this country who seem to have an 
uncontrcllable desire to meddle in affairs 
in the Transvaal. I am afraid the 
Colonial Secretary is also desirous of en- 
deavouring to retrieve his diplomatic 
defeat by President Kruger by taking 
some step that will bring on a war be- 
tween us and the Transvaal. Anyhow, 
there seoms to be in the massing of 
troops in South Africa scmething of that 
kind in view, rather than the protection 
of the country of which we are now in 
occupation. The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury made it a taunt that we Radicals 
never, in the country, advocate the views 
that we preach here. Sir, the taunt, as 
fax as I am concerned, at any rate, is 
altogether misapplied. I have spoken fre- 
quently and loudly in opposition to the 
Policy of Militarism, and I, myself, have 
been no respecter of persons in the matter. 
I can say honestly, for myself, that my 
desire in Parliament is not so much to put 
any one set of men in office, not to keep 
any other set cf men out of office, but 
rather to make the political principles 
which I believe, prevail. If my oppo- 
nents upon any particular occasion defend 
or carry out those principles, I am per- 
fectly prepared to support them, both in 
the country and in Parliament. In my 
own constituency I have advocated and 
praised the policy of Lord Salisbury in 
foreign affairs, because I believed it to be 
a peaceable policy, and one strongly op- 
posed to the militarism that is, unfor- 
tunately popular, to some extent, among 
a few Liberal Leaders. I, myself, do pro- 
test, and always have protested, against 
any increase of Military expenditure which 
is totally unnecessary; and if we only 
co.fine ourselves to our own affairs, and 
let the world know that we have not the 
slightest intention to commit any aggres- 
sion upon any other country, that we sim- 
ply claim the possessions that are properly 
ours, and that nothing further will be at- 
tempted by us, then I am perfectly cer- 
tain that an Army of far less dimensions 
than what we possess now—an Army of 
100,000 men—would be amply sufficient 
for our wants. The real reason why the 
expenditure, both on the Army and the 
Navy, has increased is because we have 
rushed into enterprises in Egypt and the 
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Soudan which we had no business to do. 
We know perfectly well, that in the event 
of European complications, in the event 
of this country unhappily being involved 
in a war with a great Power in Europe, 
the validity of our occupation of Egypt 
and the Soudan will be at once brought 
into the domain of practical politics. 
Everybody knows that if we were in- 
volved in a war with Russia or Germany, 
on the moment of the declaration of war 
we should probably receive an ultimatum 
from France to clear out of Egypt and the 
Soudan. And it is because of the appre- 
hension of anything of that kind occurring 
that we are called upon to increase our 
Navy and Army, and not because of the 
necessities of our home defence. 


Estimates. 


*Mr. ALLAN: If I thought for 
a moment that the country or 
the Ministry was aggressive I would 
certainly support the motion of the 
honourable Member for Northampton. 
But when we look around us, and when 
we see the responsibilities of this country, 
and knowing those responsibilities, and 
knowing also that there are more ways of 
making war than by gunnery and by men, 
I think that the number of men as given 
in the paper by the Secretary for War is 
not out of place. There are many things 
that run up Military and Naval expendi- 
ture. Many Members who have spoken 
in the Debate have forgotten the fact 
that higher wages are being paid in almost 
every department of manufacture. The 
cost of goods, the cost of production, is 
higher; the cost of your ships and guns, 
the cost of your clothing, the cost of 
every button that you put on the soldier’s 
uniform to-day, is higher than it used to 
be. A natural result of that, as I said in 
this House five years ago, is that you have 
a growing expenditure both in Army and 
Navy matters, simply on account of the 
increased cost of labour and the increased 
cost of material. Now, the honourable 
Member for Northampton spoke about 
25,000 troops. Well, I would like to ask 
the honourable Member what kind of 
troops he would use if we did not have 
these Colonial troops? Would they be 
British troops? British troops cannot 
stand the climate. What do we see in the 
West Indies? We have a West India 
Regiment there. And why? Because 
they are practically immuned from yellow 
fever. Send a British regiment out there, 
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and beneath yellow fever they die| *Mr. ALLAN: I myself wanted to 
like flies in a winter blast. Send| go to war to help the Cretans and Arme- 
your white troops to the West|nians to gain their independence and 


Coast of Africa, and what happens? And 
what are you to do! The colonies are 
there. Are you prepared to give them 
up, or are you prepared to enlist colonists 
to work them?! That is the point with 
me. I als» noticed the point by the 
honourable Member for Northampton, 
when he said we were not a land Power. 
Well, Great Britain has always been a 
land Power—always has been. From the 
nature of things, and from the extension 
of our commerce, I do not see how Great 
Britain can be anything else than a land 
Power. For this reason: Wherever there 
is a port that we can sell our goods at we 
send our goods there, and our influence 
naturally extends for the benefit cf that 
commerce. I hold also that a nation which 
docs not extend is moribund. I heard the 
phrase to-night, “a Jingo policy.” I do 
not know what that policy is at all. I 
cannot explain the word “Jingo” at all. 
I heard also a quotation of some remarks 
of Mr. Gladstone’s. Very well, Iam old 
encugh to remember not so many years 
ago there was a little incident that hap- 
pened on the North-West frontier of 
India, commonly known in history as the 
Penjdeh incident. What took place then? 
Mr. Gladstone came down to this House 
and demanded £11,000,000, and got it. 
Was that Jingoism? Would you call that 
Jingcism? I say that was a defensive 
action, needed to defend our frontier of 
India. And I should think that so long as 
this country does not pursue an aggressive 
pelicy I shall always give the Ministry 
my support in such matters. I come now 
to another phase of the question. A Jingo 
policy! Why, it is not so long since I 
was denouncing Lord Salisbury on every 
platform I was on. For what? For his 
weak, vacillating, and childish policy, as 
I called it, on China, in the Gulf of Pe- 
Chi-Li, Neuchwang, Port Arthur, Talien- 
wan. It is not so long since I was on the 
platform with some of the ex-Ministers 
who sit on our Front Bench, denouncing 
the Gevernment for not interfering in Ar- 
menia and Crete. Is that Jingo policy? 
It is not so long since the honourable 
Member said : “Your Jingo policy is 
selfish.” 


AN HONOURABLE MemBer: That was un- 
se:fishness, 
Mr. Allan. 





liberty ; and, forsooth, am I to be dubbed 
selfish, and taunted on that account with 
Jingcism? I stand up for liberty for all 
races, and I stood on the platform with 
Members of the late Government de- 
nouncing the weakness of our Government 
in not going to assist the Armenians and 
the Cretans. You had better give us a better 
definition of Jingoism. We speak about 
land long added to the Empire.  Cer- 
tainly lands have been added to our Em- 
pire, I believe in Africa and elsewhere ; 
but let us look at the thing honestly. 
What took place in Africa? It was parti- 
tioned. Now, we must look at the thing 
as sensible, practical men. Germany had 
a tremendous slice, France a tremendous 
slice, Italy a tremendcus slice, and Great 
Britain, well -. I want to put this to 
the House as practical men. If you have 
a nation or two surrounding you, be it in 
Africa or elsewhere, where there are ex- 
elusive tariffs, what are you to do to get 
your goods in? That is my point. I do 
not like all that small talk and parochial- 
ism. I stand here on the same ground 
that the men who built up this great Em- 
pire stood upon hundreds of years ago. I 
hold that it will be a bad day for Great 
Britain whenever she pitches her colonies 
or pitches her possessions to one side, and 
refuses to defend them. When she is 
unable to do that, the very same results 
that happened with Carthage, and that 
happened with Rome, will come upon the 
old and grand country of Great Britain. 





Mr. IT. J. WILSON (York, W. R., Ho'm- 
firth): The views that I hold on the ques- 
tion of this system cf militarism have been 
sa well expressed by my _ honourable 
Friends near me—I am not referring to 
the last speaker:—that I should not have 
felt it necessary to say anything were it 
not for a certain taunt thrown at us by the 
First Lord of the Treasury when he spoke 
just now and said that we did not ex- 
press these cpinions in the country. I 
want to associate myself with my honour- 
able Friend who claimed to have done so. 
I have been speaking over and over again 
on this subject. It is not my good for- 
tune to have had my speeches reported 
in newspapers read by the Leader of 
the House, and I am afraid he does not 
read the provincial papers on his side that 
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criticise them, or he would find that I have | 
been the subject of a good deal of criticism | 
for what I have said. I only want to say that | 
the views which have been expressed here 
by my honourable Friends are those that | 
I have been expressing during the last | 
winter at a great many meetings, and if it | 
is any satisfaction to him to know it, I | 
have actually been on some occasions de- 

fending Lord Salisbury, and thanking | | 
him for keeping us cut of war, into which | 
we would have been precipitated if he | 
had taken the advice of the honourable 
Member for Sheffield or some more ex- 
cited Gentlemen on his own side of the 
Ifouse. That is nearly all that I desire 
to say upon that particular point. As to 
the speech we have heard from the honour- 
able Member who has last spoken, I have 
no doubt it was very gratifving to him to 
receive cheers from the other side of the | 
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House; but I may tell him this, that 
whatever it is in his constituency, in my 
constituency and in the district around 
me—I do not live in my constituency—in 
Yorkshire, the feeling is very strong in- 
deed in the direction of the speeches that 
we have heard from this side of the 
there is a very strong feeling that 
we have gone a good deal too far with 
this expansion, that we are going a good 
deal too far with this military spirit, and 
that we shall have to goa cood deal too 
far in paying for it. 


Question put— 
“That a number of Land Forces, not ex- 


ceeding 180,153, all ranks, be maintained for 
the said Service.”—(Mr. Labouchcre. ) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 54; 
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Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie , Royds, Clement Molyneux TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset) Russell, Gen. F.S.(Cheltenham) ‘Sir William Walrond and 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. Rutherford, John Mr. Anstruther. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made— 


“That a number of Land Forces, not ex- 


| groups, and it is my contention that this 
| transference without the consent of the 


ceeding 184,273, all ranks, be maintained for | 


the said Service.’ ‘(Colonel Welby.) 


Cotoye, WELBY (Taunton): Inmoving | 


the Amendment which stands in my name 
I do not intend to weary the Committee 
by going over the same ground that I 
covered on the last occasion, but as many 
Members who are here now were not pre- 
sent then I trust the Committee will per- 
mit me to give a brief summary of what I 
said. Some years ago different regiments 
were put into groups. Two years ago 
there was a large reorganisation, and 
these groups of regiments were rearranged 
and equalised, leaving groups of Lancers, 
Dragoons, and Hussars. The War Office, 
by straining the word “corps,” as applied 


since that time of transferring men from 
one regiment to another within these 


men is very detrimental to the Service. 
The honourable Member for West Belfast 
has most ably shown that this extended 
definition of the word “corps” with refer- 


| ence to the Army Act of 1881 is in all 


| two years ago, distinctly 
to these groups, have instituted a policy 


probability an illegality, and the only 
solid reason which the Under Secretary 
has given for this strange change in 
the organisation of the Cavalry, which 
goes back on the promises made in 
this House, is that it is necessary because 
of the burdens of Empire. That phrase 
is used to shield a great many unpopular 
policies at the present time. It seems 
to be a large umbrella under which un- 
popular policies creep whenever a storm 
of indignation is rising up against them. 
The late Under Secretary of State for War, 
in bringing forward this reorganisation 
gave it to be 
understood that it would have no dele- 
terious effect upon the regimental system. 


Changes have taken place since then, and 
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these changes made by the War Office are, 
I contend, breaches of the promises made 
in this House. What I would ask the 
Under Secretary to do is to make a dis- 
tinct promise that in future no man shall 
be transferred from one regiment to an- 
other within these corps except by his own 
free will. Last year a promise was given 
that men would be allowed to enlist in 
any regiment they liked, but I do not 
know at the present time whether that 
order has ever been actually instituted. 
Unless the Under Secretary gives the dis- 
tinct promise for which I ask I will be 
compelled to go to a division. I beg to 
move the Amendment that stands in my 
name. 


Caprain JESSEL (St. Pancras, 5.): 
My honourable and gallant Friend who 
has just sat down has not of course any 
desire to really see the Cavalry reduced 
by any number of men. I merely wish to 
add my protest to his and to object to the 
manner in which the Cavalry Service is at 
present organised and the manner in 
which recruits are dealt with. At the 
saine time I must confess that the Cavalry 
ought to be grateful in some respects to 
the War Office for its programme this 
year, as it includes extra clothes, such as 
a pair of trousers and frocks. We must 
also be pleased to note that it is part of 
the programme to allow the regiments 
on the higher establishment to have com- 
plete immunity from furnishing supplies 
of men and horses to regiments abroad. 
I must also add that since the Government 
has been in office the number of men kas 
increased by nearly a thousand and the 
number of horses by over 1,200. I was 
rather struck by the remark of my honour- 
able and gallant Friend the Member for 
the Eastern Division of Lancashire last 
night. Ie said he thought the reason for 
this change in the system of recruiting 
arose from the fact that those responsible 
for the Cavalry knew that if they insisted 
on any other conditions the number of the 
Now if 
the Committee will allow me to deal with 
this question very briefly I think I can 
prove that it would be impossible under 
present conditions tocut down the Cavalry 
by a single regiment. In the last 25 
vears France has increased its squadrons 
by 105 and Russia by 170. But there is 
another point to which I wish to direct the 
attention of the Committee. In the 
foreign squadrons the number of effectives 
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ranges from 143 to 150, whereas the num- 
ber in regiments on the higher establish- 
ment, according to the figures given by 
the Jate Under Secretary, is only 126. I 
would further point out that in reorganis- 
ing a regiment we have only three squad- 
rons as compared with four squadrons in 
most armies abroad and six squadrons in- 
the Austrian Army. The Committee will 
therefore see that the effective strength 
of regiments abroad ranges from 668 men 
to as much as 935 men in the Austrian 
Army, whereas the number of effectives 
per regiment on the higher establishment 
only amounts to 378 in our Army. In- 
deed, an Austrian regiment with 935 men 
is only 200 short of a British brigade with 
1,134 men. The Under Secretary last 
night stated that we were only a little 
short. now of the War Office ideal, and we 
know that that ideal is very high, but at 
the same time I do think, considering the 
number of Volunteers in this country and 
the Auxiliary Forces, that we should not 
for a moment imagine that any attempt 
would be made to reduce the Cavalry regi- 
ments. The two main objections to the 
present system are: firstly, that it is a 
fraud on the recruits ; and secondly, that 
it makes the eight regiments on the higher 
establishment practically non-effective. 
Last year the War Office gave a pledge 
that in each regiment there should be a 
nucleus left of 360 men. I asked my right 
honourable Friend the late Under Secre- 
tary for War whether that pledge would 
be carried out, and he informed me that 
that was his intention. Now I should 
like to ask if it were carried out, and, if 
not, is there any chance of its being ful- 
filled this year, and whether in view of 
the unpopularity of the present system 
any change will be made? May I direct 
the attention of the Committee to an 
Army Order of September 1898, which 
states— 


Estinates. 


“ Recruits desirous of serving in a Cavalry 
regiment at home will be posted to the regi- 
ment in which they are desirous of serving pro- 
vided they fulfil the requirements of that regi- 
ment as laid down in Appendix VII. of the 
Recruiting Regulations, and that the regiment 
is open to recruiting in the area in which the 
recruit enlists.” 


Then it goes on to say— 


“Recruits should be warned as to their 
liability to be posted to other Cavalry units 
of the same corps, but at the same time they 
should be given to understand that such post- 
ings will be exercised only when there are 
urgent and exceptional reasons.” 
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As far as I can make out 
always seem to be urgent and exceptional 
reasons. I think it is a fraud on the re- 
cruits, and in my opinion it is scandalous 
that the War Office should take advantage 
of the popularity of certain regiments and 
ask men to join them only to be trans- 
ferred to other regiments of which they 
know nothing. It may be said that the 
same thing is done in the case of the In- 
fantry, but the Infantry have two bat- 
talions dressed in the same way and with 
interchangeable officers. In the Cavalry 
there is no more connection between the 
regiments than between the Royal 
Marines and the Royal Artillery. There 
is another little fraud of which the Under 
Secretary may be unaware, but which is 
constantly practised. A man wishes to 
join a particular regiment. He is told 
that that regiment is at present closed 
for recruiting, but that if he joins another 
regiment he will be allowed a little later 
to join the regiment he originally desired 
to enter. After he joins he finds he can- 
not be transferred, and he is obliged to 
serve in the regiment he first joined 
whether he likes it or not. That is being 
constantly practised, and if the honour- 
able Gentleman takes the trouble to in- 
quire he will find that it is the case. 
With reference to the consent of the men 
being obtained before they are drafted, I 
will only say that in the last draft which 
came under my notice, out of 36 men only 
10 were volunteers, and two of these men 
paid £18 to get out of going to India. 
Then I come to what the Inspector- 
General of Recruiting says. I confess I 
cannot understand the figures. He says 
that the change in the system of supply- 
ing drafts for Cavalry, which throws upon 
home regiments the duty of preparing 
drafts for the Cavalry regiments abroad, 
has not affected the popularity of the 
Cavalry from a recruiting point of view, 
and that in 1897 2,426 recruits enlisted 
and in 1898, 3,778. We are told that 
over 40,000 recruits enlisted for the Army, 
but we are not told, and cannot discover 
from the figures, what waste there has 
been in Cavalry recruits. It is all very 
well to show your recruits, but I cannot 
make out what becomes of them. In 
Lord Lansdowne’s memorandum we find 
an actual decrease of 49 men, and I would 
be very glad if the Under Secretary would 
explain it. To show how wrong the 


A rin 


system must be, in one regiment alone— 
the 17th Lancers—out of 626 recruits, in 
Captain Jessel. 
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eighteen months no less than 72 men were 
discharged on payment. They wished to 
get out of the system by paying their 
money. That showed they were a good 
class of men, and that they were willing 
to serve if only they were allowed to serve 
in the regiment they desired. Then 27 
men deserted, and from what I know of 
the regiment that is an enormous number 
of deserters in such a short time. We 
have heard a good deal of esprit de corps. 
Military spirit is made up of trifles; a 
rose by any other name smells differently 
to military nostrils. The Guardsman re- 
duced to aLinesman is not the fine gentle- 
man any longer. Take the best rifle 
battalion and clothe it in red and it would 
soon cease to be the dashing body it is 
now. The soldier is a peculiar animal 
that can alone be brought to the highest 
efficiency by inducing him to believe that 
he belongs to a regiment which is in- 
finitely superior to the others around him. 
I cannot understand a system which takes 
aman from a Scotch regiment and makes 
him into an Irishman by transferring him 
to an Irish regiment. Forty-two men 
wero taken out of the Scots Greys and 
transferred into the Irish Dragoon 
Guards and 25 into the 5th Dragoon 
Guards. But a more extraordinary thing 
happened. Two of these unfortunate 
Scots Greys who had been converted into 
Royal Irish Dragoons, were passed into 
the 17th Lancers, and afterwards recon- 
verted into, I think, 16th Lancers. I can- 
not see how the War Office can defend this 
principle of taking men from one regi- 
ment, or one corps, and putting them 
into another. It seems to me that the 
real difficulty is to get recruits for cer- 
tain regiments which are not so popular 
as the others. It might be invidious for 
me to draw any distinction just now be- 
tween them. But I would humbly sug- 
gest that the War Office might devise a 
prettier uniform for these unpopular regi- 
ments; they might even take a little 
trouble to ask the President of the Royal 
Academy to invent a beautiful uniform 
by means of which the difficulty of lack 
of recruits could be got over! I wish to 
show, very briefly, how it is that some of 
these regiments are so low in point of 
efficiency. I ask this Committee how a 
regiment with 626 recruits and 337 re- 
mounts can possibly be efficient. There 
is another regiment—a regiment of Lan- 
cers—which has altogether 415 men of 
under two years’ service, and only 45 of 
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over two years’ service. But when you 
come to take off the sergeants, the bands- 
men, and the clerks, the number of effec- 
tive men of over two years’ service is re- 
duced to something like 10. I come to 
« better authority than myself—“The 
Times” correspondent at the Wiltshire 
manceuvres. He praises the men of the 
regiments on the higher establishment, 
and then goes on to say :— “ No account 
was given of the residue, the eight regi- 
ments on the lower establishment. Nor 
would the subject be mentioned here were 
it not that three of them, the 2nd, 3rd, and 
7th Dragoon Guards, will take part in the 
manceuvres, the first two as Corps Cavalry 
in the Northern and Southern Armies re- 
spectively, the last named as Divisional 
Cavalry in the Southern Army ; and it is 
most desirable that they should not be mis- 
taken for the same class of regiment as 
those in the Cavalry brigades. The three 
regiments, like the rest of the eight on 
the lower establishment, are the milch- 
cows of the Cavalry of the British Army 
in India, and in some cases are mainly 
young soldiers and remounts. It is 
doubtful whether any one of the squadrons 
at the manceuvres will muster much more 
than 50 sabres.” Well, Sir, I think that 
these figures will show that the efficiency 
of the eight regiments on the lower es- 
tablishment is very low indeed. We have 
got to consider also the terrible burden 
cast on the squadron commanders who 
have got 60 or 70 recruits in the 
squadron, and the squadron training 
under these circumstances becomes a per- 
fect farce. I would also draw attention to 
the fact that young officers cannot possibly 
be trained or learn anything of their spe- 
cial work. But it is not only the squa- 
dron commanders whose hearts are 
broken, the non-commissioned officers be- 
come soured because there is no chance 
of promotion or of showing what they 
really can do under such circumstances. 
We are told that the Cavalry Depdt at 
Canterbury was abolished because it was 
a failure. But that was not the fault of 
the Depot, but of the manner in which it 
was worked. Twenty-seven horses were 
given to 127 men, and no facilities what- 
ever were given for proper training. I 
would ask the Under Secretary for War 
how he proposes to work the new Depot. 
There seems to be a considerable increase, 
for while last year there were 351 men 
to 81 horses, there are this year 469 men 
to 200 horses. I cannot see how this is 
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going to be worked, especially with so 
many extra men whe do not belong to the 
regiment. I think it is a humiliating con- 
fession for the War Office to make, that 
after abolishing the Cavalry Depdt, they 
must come down to the House only two 
years after to make a proposal to re- 
establish it, or a modified form of it. That 
is the way in which all these things are 
done, and in which these schemes are car- 
ried through without details having been 
properly worked out. I will give an ex- 
ample which, in a small way, illustrates 
what the War Office does frequently in a 
larger way. My regiment was stationed 
at York, and was ordered to Ireland. We 
had four wretched carts. They were not 
allowed to take the horses on the ground 
of expense, but would ycu believe it, they 
took these four wretched carts by rail 
and steamer all the way to Ireland, in 
order that the regiment might have the 
same carts in Ireland as it had in York. 
But carts could easily have been obtained 
in Ireland, and all the cost of the trans- 
port of the old carts saved. I do not 
wish to detain the Committee any longer, 
but I hope the Under Secretary for War 
will give the assurance demanded by my 
honourable Friend, and that we shall 
before next year have a much better sys- 
tem introduced. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. G. Wynpnam, Dover): 
Before I answer the arguments that 
have been put forward by my _ hon- 
ourable and gallant Friend, let 
me thank him for the very kind 
manner in which he introduced his ori- 
ginal Motion. I can assure him I have 
very pleasant recollections of the weeks 
I spent with him as my Commanding 
Ofticer. That makes the tragedy of the 
present situation all the greater, because 
my honourable and gallant Friend has 
dealt with this matter under a misappre- 
hension. Before I come to that I shoul 
like to deal with the charge of breach of 
faith he has made against the Govern- 
ment, for if I am able to dispose of that 
shot he may take another view. His 
view is that the Government gave a bond 
(I am standing in the place of my right 
honourable Friend the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs), that the bond has 
been broken, and that he means to have 
his pound of flesh in the shape of a Motion 
for the reduction of the Cavalry Vote. 

CoLtoneL WELBY: I did not base it 





entirely on that; that was only used as 
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an argument. I base it on the promise 
of a change in the system. 


Army 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I shall first deal 
with the breach of faith. It is a 
very grave charge to say that my right 
honourable Friend the Under Secretary 
fer Foreign Affairs led the Cavalry to 
expect one thing, and that we have done 
another, and that really for economy’s 
sake. I should not like to weary the 
House by reading at length from the 
speeches made by my right honourable 
Vriend the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs last year and in 1897, but if the 
honourable and gallant Member refreshes 
his memory he will find that the then 
Under Secretary for War never did hold 
out that the system of corps of Guards, of 
Dragoons, or Hussars, was to be abolished. 
The honourable and gallant Member has 
quoted from a speech made by my right 
honourable Friend the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs in 1897, but in that 
speech my right honourable Friend speaks 
of ensuring a proportion of repre- 
sentative regiments of each corps being 
at home at the same time. And he also 
epoke in 1897 of the abolition of the Can- 
tirbury Depot, which trained the recruits 
fo: India. 


Coronet WELBY : May I explain? I did 
not say that he promised to abolish the 
system of corps, but I said that he did 
promise that the men were not to be 
transferred from regiment to regiment 
within the corps. 


Mr. WYNDHAM : But if the Depét 
at Canterbury was to be abolished 
altogether, and if the men were to be 
trained in regiments, it is cbvious that the 
men in the regiments at home were to be 
transferred to the regiments in India. 


Cotone. WELBY: But the men were 
not to be transferred against their will. 


Mr. WYNDHAM : I am trying to 
point out that my right honourable 
Friend never said anything that led my 
honourable and gallant Friend and this 
House to believe, either in 1897 or in 
1898, that the men would not be trans- 
ferred against their will under certain cir- 
cumstances. Then again, I would point 


out that although my right honourable 
Friend held out hopes, which I believe 
will not fail, that the changes which he 
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introduced would soon diminish the de- 
mands made on men in some regiments 
to join other regiments, still he distinctly 
said, in so many words, at the end of his 
speech, that these reforms would not 
mature for three years, and that the 
House must not expect the full results 
before that time. The promise which was 
made has not matured yet. The promise 
made was not that no men, under any 
circumstances whatever, would be moved 
from one regiment to another. That 
could not be done without making a 
change in the law, and a change in the 
policy. It is said that in the question of 
transferring the men against their will 
from one regiment to another regiment, 
there is some illegality in using the word 
“corps” as we use it when applied to a 
corps of Dragoons, a corps of Hussars, 
or a corps of Lancers. Well, there is an 
Act enabling the Secretary of State for 
War to call a regiment a corps. TLe had 
power to do so under that Act or under 
Royal Warrant. The Royal Warrant was 
issued accordingly to that effect in 1893. 
So that the policy is certainly a legal 
policy, and in regard to Cavalry recruits 
it was the law of the land both last year 
and the vear before. Now I admit that 
in this louse expectations are held out 
which are not fulfilled. When that is the 
case nobody is more disappointed than 
those who hoped that things would be bet- 
ter than, as a matter of fact, they proved 
to be. But again, I would point out that 
my right honourable Friend held out no 
expectation that his promise would be 
realised before the end of threeyears. Still 
the fact that he held out the prospect that 
things would be better naturally induced 
honourable and gallant Members to ex- 
pect that things would be appreciably 
better before the whcle of the three years 
had elapsed. *And it is because the rule 
which led to numbers of men being trans- 
ferred from one regiment to another was 
enforced Jast year, that so much and so 
natural irritation has been caused. But 
we are doing our best to get these pro- 
mises performed before the end of the 
three years. We are taking absolute 
steps this year to move than fulfil them 
in respect to the eight regiments on the 
higher establishment. Last year, I re- 
gret to say that the eight regiments on 
the higher establishment, in the course of 
the trooping season between December 
1898 and March 1899, did find 472 men 
for the regiments in India, and of that 
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number I know that 59 were ordered to 
join other regiments against their will. 
There is another batch of 106, of which I 
have no information. But 307 volun- 
teered, and 59 were sent against their will. 
I imagine that the same proportion would 
hold good regarding the 106 men, and 
therefore the total number ordered to 
join other regiments against their will 
would not be more than 70 or 80. This 
year no man will be ordered to go, and no 
man will be invited to volunteer from the 
eight regiments on the higher establish- 
ment to other regiments. Now we come 
to the question of the lower establishment 
regiments. A promise was made that, if 
we could, we would preserve a nucleus in 
each regiment, which would not be drawn 
upon in any case. I think that the fact 
that the promise was made shows that we 
might have to draw them. My right 
honourable Friend promised an increase 
to the lower establishment regiments 
which brought them up, rank and file, 
from 372 to 480. This year we are bring- 
ing them up to practically 490. I give 
these latter figures in round numbers, for 
I have some figures without officers, and 
some with rank and file. I think I am 
right in saying that before my right 
honourable Friend introduced his scheme 
the rank and file numbered 372, but after- 
wards they were getting on for 500, and 
we are now making the total 560. I do 
not mind making another prophecy. The 
honourable and gallant Member will see 
that we are in a very much better position 
to expect that our prophecy will come 
true when we have made such a large in- 
crease in the lower establishment regi- 
ments. The demand is that we should 
» against the deliberate advice of all our 
military advisers, who say that they pre- 
fer men trained in regiments to men 
trained at the Depét. It would be a very 
heavy responsibility to discard counsels 
of that sort, coming from such a quarter, 
just now, when we have twelve regiments 
abroad instead of nine as formerly. It 
would need besides the establishment of 
a very large Depot, far larger than for the 
Indian Line. On these grounds the 
Government is not able to say that no 
men will ever be drafted from one regi- 
ment to another. But the Government 
has done a great deal in adding to these 
regiments, has done something to increase 
the Depét, and to make it almost certain 
that next year there will not be the causes 
of complaint made this year, which, I 
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admit, existed last year. I put it to my 
honourable and gallant Friend that he 
ought not to worry us when we are trying 
to meet his wishes and the wishes of other 
honourable and gallant Members in this 
matter. We have done a great deal to 
prevent that occurring which I admit did 
occur last year. I therefore think that 
we deserve a little encouragement. As 
there is no rebuff so great as a division 
taken on the Estimates, I hope my honour- 
able and gallant Friend will not push his 
Amendment to a division. 


Mayor JAMESON (Clare, W.): As 
an old Cavalry officer I have much 
pleasure in supporting the Amend- 
ment of the honourable and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Taunton. We 
have just heard from the Under Secretary 
of State for War a clever speech, and we 
all know how delightfully honeyed and 
sweet his words at all times are ; but, Mr. 
Lowther, I will appeal to the honourable 
and gallant Member for Taunton not to 
put any faith in any promise whatever 
made by any official of the War Office. 
They know very well themselves, and 
nobody knows better than the Under 
Secretary for War, that they have no more 
intention of acceding to any request of 
the honourable and gallant Member than 
they have of turning the whole of the 
Cavalry into Highlanders. But, Mr. 
Lowther, I was somewhat amused at the 
honourable and gallant member for St. 
Pancras. In the first place he says that 
he is grateful, and that the British Army 
is grateful, for some of the small mercies 
given them this year by the War Office. 
I would really like to know what some of 
these mercies are. He speaks of certain 
clothing. Now I should like to know the 
honourable and gallant Member’s opinion 
of the most extraordinary cap they have 
issued to the Cavalry. It is the most ex- 
traordinary cap I have ever seen in my 
life, and it is a disgrace to any Cavalry 
soldier to wear it. If I were asked to 
describe it I would say that it is an old 
woman’s slipper turned inside out. They 
call it a Service cap. A Service cap in- 
deed! The soldiers are perfectly ashamed 
to walk down the High Street with their 
sweethearts on their arms and wearing 
this abominable invention on their heads. 
I trust that the honourable the Under 
Secretary for War, if he goes off tailoring, 
will pay some attention to this hideous 
article of clothing, which is hated by the 
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men, and has reduced some of the best 
recruits to the verge of desperation. I do 
not believe that the finest General in the 
world would be a soldier if he had this 
abominable cap on his head. There was 
another thing brought before the House 
by the honourable and gallant member 
for St. Pancras, and that was the question 
of turning Scotchmen into Irishmen and 
Irishmen into Scotchmen or Englishmen, 
and then back into Irishmen a second time. 
It may be interesting to the House if I tell 
a little anecdote of what happened during 
the time Lord Spencer was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. The very regiment 
that the honourable and gallant Member 
was talking about—the Scots Greys—was 
paraded in the Phoenix Park, and they had 
the honour of being inspected by Lord 
Spencer. The Lord Lieutenant stopped 
before the tallest and handsomest and 
finest man in that regiment, and he said 
to him: “My good man, what nationality 
do you belong to?” “I’m a Scotchman, 
Sir,” was the reply. “ What part of Scot- 
land were you born in?” asked the Lord 
Lieutenant. “Tipperary, your Honour.” 
I take it that that is a first-rate specimen 
of an answer to what you have heard in 
reply to the honourable and gallant Mem- 
ber for St. Pancras. I can say that if the 
War Office is going to inveigle recruits 
into regiments in which they do not wish 
to serve you will soon stop recruiting alto- 
gether. Yet get Irishmen into the &th 
Hussars, and then put them into the Scots 
Greys. These frauds are done every day 
of the week both by the recruiting ser- 
geants and by the people who preside at 
the recruiting depéts. I say that the pro- 
per way is to ask a recruit where he wishes 
to serve, and if you don’t want him for 
that regiment he can go about his busi- 
ness. Depend upen it, if you put a re 
cruit in the regiment in which he wishes 
to serve he will be a better soldier. If he 
is an Irishman he will go into an Irish 
regiment, and if a Scotchman into a 
Scotch regiment—although the Scotch 
ara very partial to having Irishmen 
amongst them. We must get rid of that 
abominable cap, I tell the honourable the 
Under Secretary for War, and then he will 
have a better Army, better soldiers, above 
all, better Cavalry soldiers. Because the 


essence of a Cavalry soldier is that he 
must think himself invincible, and if he 
is not the best-dressed man you can find, 
if he has not one of those dainty little 
forage caps that we all used to love, in- 
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stead of the dirty-looking night-cap you 
have now given him, he will cease to have 
a pride in his appearance—which is the 
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essence of a Cavalry soldier. As regards 
the Depdt ; well, how about a Depét for 
training horses? What a nice fracas there 
was in Egypt the other day when the 21st 
Lancers had to be provided with remounts 
within twenty-four hours before they 
went to the front. Is the Government 
never going to make arrangements for 
having a proper Depdét for horses? I say 
that the way the Government has treated 
the Army is scandalous; they have never 
kept their promises, and I only hope that 
the honourable and gallant Member for 
Taunton will go to a division on this ques- 
tion unless he gets an absolute “ Yes” or 
“No” to his demand. 


Sim J. FERGUSSON = (Manches- 
ter, N.E.): I feel that it is most un- 
gracious in dealing with this question to 
ignore the great things that have been 
done for the Army of late years by the 
present Government. The Leader of the 
Opposition when Secretary of State for 
War had good claims to recognition for 
the improvements he introduced, and if 
he did not accomplish as much as he 
wished that was because of difficulties at 
the Treasury. But, nevertheless, while we 
are sensible of the great improvements 
that have been carried out by the present 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
of the zeal and ability of the present 
Under Secretary for War, I cannot refrain 
from joining my honourable and gallant 
Friends in deprecating the practice now 
complained of. It is easy for my honour- 
able Friend the Under Secretary for War 
to say that these changes are perfectly 
legal under the Army Act of 1881. When 
that Act was passed it was never 
so construed as to authorise the 
compulsory transfer of men from 
one Cavalry regiment to another. 
I am quite sure that when the House 
passed the clause cf the Army Act adopt- 
ing the title of “corps” for the purposes 
of the Act no mortal man ever imagined 
that it would ever be interpreted to mean 
that nine Cavalry regiments, without any 
cohesion or common commander, should 
be called a corps. This is not a very 
small question. It has always been re- 
cognised by soldiers of high standing that 
the feeling of esprit de corps is the 
greatest incentive to devotion to duty 
and the strongest motive for good conduct 
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that our soldiers have. Our soldiers in 
any part of the world engaged in service 
in the most deadly climates, suffering 
great hardships and being subjected to the 
most exhaustive labour, all think of the 
credit of their corps, and it was only the 
other day that an officer of the Grenadier 
Guards spoke of seeing private soldiers 
going through most exhausting marches, 
with mouths blackened with thirst, and 
yet struggling for the credit of the corps 
to avoid falling out of the ranks. You 
destroy that spirit if you transfer a man 
arbitrarily from one regiment to another 
with which he can have no possible con- 
nection and with which he never intended 
to serve. If you do this, men when they 
join the Army will never know what regi- 
ment they will be liable to serve in. Is it 
likely that men joining the Scottish High- 
land regiments, regiments which, because 
of their records, Englishmen and Irishmen 
as well as Scotchmen are naturally ambi- 
tious to serve in, would like to be trans- 
ferred to a totally different regiment? 
Is it not the fact that this system has 
brought about a decrease in the number 
of men joining? 


Mr. WYNDIIAM: The nett decrease 
since Ist January 1897 is 49. 


Sir J. FERGUSSON: Although there 
has been a considerable increase in re 
cruiting generally. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: But figures based 
on comparisons with Ist January 1897 
are most misleading, especially in the 
case of the Cavalry. 


Sir J. FERGUSSON: Well, Iam sorry 
I touched on that point; it is not very 
important. My honourable Friend tells 
us that the military advisers of the War 
Office say it is impossible to dispense with 
this system of transferring men from one 
regiment to another. But the advisers 
of the War Office told us not long ago it 
was absolutely impossible to bring men 
back from the Reserve and to allow them 
to prolong their service with the colours; 
yet these are some of the changes which, 
within the last two years, the War Office 
have been forced to adopt. Year after 
year we impressed upon the Government 
the necessity of resorting to these expe- 
dients. To revert to the system of forcible 
transfers, I desire to associate myself with 
what has been said by my honourable and 
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gallant Friend on this matter. I believe 
it is a most ill-advised and mischievous 
practice; that it destroys confidence in 
the promises held cut to the recruit, and 
that it militates in an opposite direction 
to that spirit which we ought to be most 
desirous to maintain. 


*Mr.ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, W.) : 
The Under Secretary has made one 
serious statement which I think ought not 
to be allowed to go unnoticed. He has 
told us that the change brought about 
with regard to corps was made by a Royal 
Warrant as late as 1893, and I want to 
point out what the consequence of that 
declaration is. This House deliberately 
gave a certain privilege to soldiers, 
namely, that after three months’ enlist- 
ment they should not be transferred. In 
the Army Act of 1881 the word “corps” 
was used, and the definition of it was that 
it was the title given to a certain number 
of units, including Cavalry regiments. 
Now all this has been upset, and by a 
mere stroke of the pen a statutory right 
given to the soldier by Parliament is ob- 
literated. If this be right and proper to 
be done in the case of the Cavalry, 
there is no reason why it should not 
be done in the case of the Infantry. 
and the security which the soldiers believe 
they possess of being allowed to serve in 
a given branch of the Army will be taken 
away. 15,000 men have been deprived 
of that privilege already so far as the 
Cavalry are concerned. I know that this 
is not an imaginary danger. I believe 
some not undistinguished Members of 
the War Office believe that the institu- 
tion of a Royal Corps of Infantry would 
be an advantage. If that be so, I 
think we ought to be told whether it is 
feasible or not. But. I particularly 
wish the House to take note that a 
privilege given to soldiers by Parliament 
has been taken away. I wish also to ask 
the Under Secretary what it is proposed 
to do in respect to Cavalry Depéts. I 
understand something is to be done to re- 
establish the one at Canterbury. The 
substitution of Regimental Depéts was 
recommended by certain authorities, but 
since then there seems to have been a 
modification in the system, which has not 
proved altogether satisfactory. Perhaps 
the honourable Gentleman will also tell us 
what it is proposed to do for maintaining 
the efficiency of the eight lower establish- 
ment regiments upon which is put the 
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brunt of finding drafts. Iam particularly 
glad that that unpleasant duty has been 
taken away from the higher establishment 
regiments, but it aggravates the situation 
very much for the eight remaining regi- 
ments. We ought to be very careful to 
see that the full promised addition 
is made to the Jower — establish- 
ment regiments. The men _ taken 
away from them, whether they volunteer 
or are ordered, are the most qualified and 
trained men, and I should like to know if 
there is any reason to suppose that the 
efficiency of these regiments which are de- 
pleted of 100 of their best men every year 
is likely to be maintained. That is a 
matter of very great importance to the 
regiments themselves. I do not agree 
with the honourable Member for West 
Clare that there is no particular mischief 
im mixing up men of all nationalities in 
regiments, I think the Scots Greys, which 
he quoted, is perhaps an exceptional case. 
But, speaking generally, if you want to 
bring a man inside the regimental feeling, 
if you want to induce him and encourage 
him to become attached to it, you will not 
succeed in your object by telling him that 
his regiment is merely a temporary rest- 
ing place, and that his future service may 
be with some other regiment. I know 
wounds are inflicted upon regiments by 
taking away from them considerable num- 
bers of men who have entered into the 
spirit of particular regiments and have no 
desire to be parted from them. 


A rey 


GexerRaL RUSSELL (Cheltenham): I 
must certainly say that the impression 
left on my mind by the debate of last year 
was that some sort of promise was given 
by the Government that recruits should 
not be moved from one regiment to an- 
other against their will, and, what is more, 
if the Under Secretary will give us such a 
pledge at the present moment I am certain 
that it can be carried into effect. I happen 
to have had some experience in this 
matter, and I can speak very strongly in- 
deed of the great detriment caused to re- 
giments, and of the injury done to the 
feelings of the men, by compulsorily trans- 
ferring them from one regiment to an- 
other. Further, I have had recently an 
opportunity of talking to many Cavalry 
officers, who possibly have expressed 
their views to me more freely than they 
would to the officials of the War Office, or 
perhaps even to the Under Secretary of 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
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State for War, and they have assured me 
that there is a way out of this difficulty. 
Of course, a re-organisation of our Cavalry 
system is absolutely essential. The pre- 
sent scheme is the incubation of the War 
Office, or at least it is generally credited 
with being so. I believe it was originally 
incubated on the Civil side of the War 
Office. The system was adopted of 
abolishing the Depét at Canterbury and 
sending the recruits to be trained with 
their regiments at home. That was tried 
in 1871 and 1872, and the Adjutant- 
General of the day told me it was the idea 
of Mr. Knox, of the War Office, to whom 
it occurred that he could save the pay of 
the establishment in Canterbury by 
making the regimental adjutants do 
double duty. The system was tried for 
several years, but it failed. The most 
serious objection against Cavalry Depdts 
was that there were not sufficient horses 
for the proper training of the men, and no 
doubt the fact that recruits were sent out 
to India untrained caused great dissatis- 
faction to the Cavalry regiments there. 
It has been suggested that the Depdts 
should be re-established simply for the 
training of recruits in their foot drill and 
in the riding school. Two or three years 
must elapse between their joining the 
Depét and their being drafted to India, 
and it is thought it would be well for them 
to obtain practical training in the mean- 
time with the regiments with which they 
are affiliated ; that they should wear their 
own uniform and be drafted to the regi- 
ment to which they will eventually go 
when they are sent to India. This has 
been approved very strongly by a number 
of the officials at the War Office to whom 
I have spoken, and I am confident that if 
the authorities wished they could find 
means of carrying out this reform without 
impairing the efficiency of the service. 
There is another point to which I wish to 
call attention. The Under Secretary, in 
his most lucid statement on the Army 
Estimates, said that, when possible, men 
ought to be allowed to enlist for service in 
one particular regiment. I want to ask 
him if he means they ought to be allowed 
to select their own regiments? That 1s 
important. The circumstance may occur 
that one regiment is closed for recruiting, 
and that it is very desirable to fill up 
another regiment to its full strength, and 
I should like to know if the Under Secre- 
tary is prepared to devise means by which 
any man who wishes to enter a particular 
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regiment shall, by some means or other, 
be allowed to do so. There are cases I 
know in which men are not allowed to 
enlist in special regiments. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The regulation is 
this. A man who enlists in the Cavalry 
at home is sent to the regiment with which 
he is desirous of serving, but there is 
power, under exceptional circumstances, 
to draft him to some other regiment in the 
corps. He is, however, on enlistment to 
be warned of that liability. 


GENERAL RUSSELL: The saving clause 
entirely does away with the other clause, 
a3 it leaves the man liable to be trens- 
ferred to some other regiment. I hope 
the Under Secretary will do something to 
get rid of that liability. 


Caprain SINCLAIR (Forfar): I wish 
to say one word in this discussion. I 
sympathise most heartily with what has 
heen said by the last speaker and by the 
honourable Member for West Belfast, and 
{ am sure that anyone who has served in 
the Army must entirely sympathise with 
it. But I cannot help thinking that the 
criticisms are rather hard on the Under 
Secretary, for Iam inclined to believe that 
he has gone as far as the War Office can 
go in meeting the sentiment which is un- 
doubtedly strong in this regard. As to 
any pledge having been given Jast year, 
I cannot recollect that any distinct one 
was made, but I do think that the War 
Office have since then done all they could 
to meet what the Government undertook 
to do last year. I must point out that 
honourable Gentlemen who criticise the 
present system of allowing men to be 
drafted from one regiment to another 
have strained at a gnat but will have to 
swallow acamel. This system, though it 
may not tend to the efficiency of regi- 
ments as units, does undoubtedly tend to 
the efficiency of the Cavalry as an effective 
branch of the Service. If honourable 
Gentlemen discuss this question abso- 
lutely without regard to expense you can 
have as many perfect regiments as you 
ike, whatever branch of the Service they 
may belong to. But if you are to have 
some regard to expenditure and to the 
bounden duty which rests upon every 
Government to do the most it can with 
the money at its command, then, although 
I have every sympathy with the regimen- 
tal officers, I feel that the War Office have 
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gone as far as they can to meet their 
views, while keeping in sight the exigen- 
cies of the Service as a whole. While no 
one would wish to underrate the value of 
esprit de corps, you must distinguish be- 
tween what is possible now under the 
short service system, and you cannot 
identify it so closely with the historical 
traditions and feeling which obtained in 
long service corps. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Perhaps my honour- 
able Friend the Member for West Belfast 
will allow me to correct what was rather 
an emphasis than a word in his speech— 
he said the privileges conferred by Act of 
Parliament on soldiers were now being 
taken away. But if those privileges were 
taken away they were taken in 1893. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: The War- 


rant was not acted upon. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: This policy is not a 
policy of ours at all. I am now asked to 
give a pledge in terms so wide that I 
really believe honourable and gallant 
Members do not see how wide it is. I 
am asked to say that no soldier is ever to 
be transferred against his will from one 
regiment to another. Nobody can 
possibly give that pledge. During the 
Egyptian campaign of 1882 three Cavalry 
regiments were laid under contribution, 
and these exceptional powers were exer- 
cised in every case. 


Captain JESSEL: They volunteered. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: But what is to be 
done if men will not volunteer? The 
whole point of the question is that when 
volunteers are not forthcoming we should 
be allowed to transfer men from one regi- 
ment to another in case of emergency. 
I cannot give the pledge asked for. Most 
people in my position would tell the 
honourable and gallant Members that the 
drafts will be arranged next year without 
using compulsion, but I will not say 
even that, as I do not want to hold out 
expectations which may not be fulfilled. 
But there are good grounds to lead me to 
think that I am justified in going to that 
extent. During last year the number of 
men who had been ordered to join other 
regiments was 164. There are 267 men 
of whom I have no knowledge, but the 
great majority of this number would have 
been obtained by volunteering, because 
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the proportion in the other case was 850 Mr. WYNDHAM: I think it would be ; 


_ 


who volunteered to 164 who did not volun- | interfering with the position of the Army p 
teer. Probably only 30 or 40 out of the | chiefs were I to state that. We have ob- 
267 were ordered abroad, but I will add tained from them certain pledges and - 
to the 164 the whole of the 267 of whom I aa ie ele tal b f 2 
know nothing, which will give a maximum ™ aa cnncteales - ai —_ — sails A « 
possible number of 431 men. To prevent | ™en in order to avoid certain things to R 
that risk occurring again we are adding to which honourable Members have ad- D 
the Army 693 Cavalry. We are doing | verted. Iam not an expert, and I do not n 


that at a cost to the country of £35,000. | think I can go into further details. 
The number of Cavalry soldiers at the . 
depéts will be 464, and adding 60 men to Question put— 
each of the eight Cavalry regiments there _— I 
will be 944 men from which drafts may “That a number of Land Forces, not ex- i 


be drawn. | ceeding 184,273, all ranks, be maintained for b 
| the said Service.”—(Colonel Welby.) 





oO 
*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: What is , ie: 3 y 
going to be done in regard to a fourth | The Committee divided :—Ayes, 52; d 
Depot for Cavalry at Canterbury? | Noes, 110.—(Division List No. 29.) ; 
AYES. ; 
Allan, William (Gateshead) | Hemphill, Rt. Hn. Charles H.; Provand, Andrew Dryburgh ( 
Arnold-Forster, Hngh O. | Hogan, James Francis Rasch, Majer Frederic Carne 
Bartley, George C. T. | Hozier, Hn. James Henry Cecil) Rickett, J. Compton © 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) | Jameson, Major J. Eustace 2obeits, John Bryn (Eifion) ] 
Bowles,T.Gibson (King’s Lynn) | Johnstone, Heywocd (Sussex) | Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B ) 
Caldwell, James | Jones, Wm. {Carnarvonshire) | Spicer, Albert 
Causton, Richard Knight | Lavrie, Lievt.-General Steverson, Francis 8. 
Curran, Thomas (Sligo, S.) | Leng, Sir John Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Davies, M.Vaughan- (Cardgn.)| Macaleese, Daniel Weir, James Galloway 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles | MacNeill, John Gordon Swift | Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 


Dillon, John | M‘Dermott, Patrick Williams, John Carvell'( Notts) 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) | M'Ghee, Richard Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Duckworth, James M'‘Lecd, John | Wilson, Jos. H. (Middlesbro’) 


Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. | Norton, Capt. Cecil William | Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Ellis, Thos. Ed. (Merionethsh.)| O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 


Fergusson, Rt.Hn.SirJ.(Manc’r) O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) , Oldroyd, Mark | Colonel Welby and Captain 
Goddard, Daniel Ford Ore-Ewing, Charles Lindsay Jessel. 
Gourley, Sir Edwd. Temperley | Philipps, John Wynford 

NOES. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- Hutton, John (Yorks., N.R.) 


Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy | Elliot, Hon. A. Ralph Douglas Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Bailie, James E. B. (Inverness) | Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) Knowles, Lees 
Baird, John George Alexander} Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne | iuzawrence,Sirk. Durning-(Corn) 


wt ele is oe et eet et oe tote oO ot 


Balfcur, Rt. Hn. A. J.(Mane’r)! Firbank, Joseph Thomas Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Baltcue, Rt UnGeraldW.(Leeds)! Fisher, William Hayes Lawson, John ‘irant (Yorks.) 
Banbury, Frederick George | Fitz Wygram, General Sir F. — Lilewellya, Evan H. (Somerset) 

Barnes, Frederic Gorell | Flunnery, Sic Fortescae wong, Rt. Hn. Walter (L’pooi) 

Beach, Rt.Hn.SirM.H.(Bristol) | Flower, Ernest Lows, Francis William 

DBeckatt, Ernest William Foikestone, Viscount Loyd, Arcnie Kirkman 

Bigweod, James | Garfit, William Macartney, W. G. Ellison 

Bill, Charles ‘xoldsworthy, Major-General | Ma:dona, John Cumming { 
Blundell, Colonel Henry | sordon, Hon. John Edward | Mactlure, Sir John Wilham 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John | Grorst, Rt. Hn. Sir John Eldon | Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Cavendish, V. C. W.(Derbysh.) Goschen, Rt HnG.J (St.G’rge’s) | Middlemore, Jno. Throgmorton 
Chaloner, Captain R.G. W. | ‘tosehen, reorge J. (Sussex) Monk, Charles James ; 
Chamberlain, J. Austen (Wor.) Goulding, Edward Alfred | Morrell, George Herbert P 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry | Graham, Henry Robect | Morton, Arthur H. A.(Deptf’d) 
Charrington, Spencer Gull, Sir Cameron | Murray, RtHn A.Graham(Bute) 
Cochrane, Hn. Thos. H. A. E.|} Hamilton, Rt. Hn Lord Geo. | Nicol, Yonald Ninian 

Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse | Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robt. Wm.' Pevse, Herbert Pike (Drlngtn.) 
Colston, Chas. E. H. Athole | Hardy, Laurence Pilkington, Richard < 
Compton, Lord Alwyne Saslett, Sir James Horner Priestley SirW.Overen:1( Edin.) j 
Cook, Fred Lucas (Lambeth) | Heaton, John Henniker Iryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Cruddas, William Donsldson | Henderson, Alexander Richards, Henry UCharles 
Curzon, Viscount Hoare, Ed. Brodie (Hampst’d), Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlepool) 
Donkin, Richard Sim | Howell, Wilham Tudor Ritchie, Rt.Hn. Chas. Thomsen 
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Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Rutherford, John 

Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 
Sharpe, Williom Edward T. 
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Robartacn, Werbert (Hackney) | Strauss, Arthur 
Rothsehild. Hn. Lionel Walter) Talbot, Lord E 
| Thorburn, Walter 

| Thornton. Percy M. 

| Tritton, Charles Ernest 
| Valentia, Viscount 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbyshire) | Wanklyn, James Leslie 
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Willox, Sir Johan 4rchiball 

| Wilson, J. W. (W'cestersh, N.) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks.) 

| Wodehoase, Rt. Hn. E.R.(Bath) 
Wylie, Alexander 

| Wyndham, George 

| Young, Commander (Berks, FE.) 


. (Chichester) 


Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarshire)| Webater, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 


Smith, Abel H. (Ciristchurch) | Whiteley, H.(Ashton-under-L.)| TELLERS FoR THE 


Spencer, Ernest 


Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) | Williams, Jos. 


Original question again proposed. 


Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean) : Can the honourable Member 
inake any clearer statement than has yet 
been made as to what is to be the future 
of the Artillery Depédt system! Last 
vear we understood the Government con- 
demned the abolition of the Depdts by the 
previous Government; but this year, we 
rather gather, the Government are 
completely reversing the policy of the late 
Government. We should like a clearer 
explanation as to the extent to which that 
policy is to be retained. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I will try to give 
the right honourable Gentleman the ex- 
planation he desires. 


they found that to abolish the Depots at 
the very time in which they were attempt- 
ing to raise a large number of batteries 
was an impossibility. 
tinction between “training” and “ pre- 
liminary drill.” The present policy of the 


’ 


Government with regard to the Artillery | 
Depdt at Woolwich is that all récruits are | 


to go there for preliminary drill and for 
gymnastic exercise, for the proper per- 
formance of which there are facilities at 


that Depé6t which do not exist elsewhere. | 
It would be quite impossible to do more | 
than that at Woolwich, and it is not quite | 


possible to do even that as things are at 
present. 


Capratn SINCLAIR : I have some ques- 
tions to ask on the report of the Inspec- 
tor-General of Recruiting, and I also wish 
to raise the question of the civil employ- 
ment of discharged soldiers, which is one 
of great importance. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Cannot the honour- 
able Member raise them on Vote 1 instead 
of on Vote A? We have been discuss- 
ing the general question for nearly the 
whole of two Parliamentary days, and it 
is important that we should get some 


The Government | 
last year said that they would revert to | 
the Depédt system, in one sense, because | 


I must draw a dis- | 


Nors— 


| Whitmore, Charles Algernon Sir William Walrond and 


Powell- (Birm.} Mr, Anstruther 


money soon for the Army. I therefore 
appeal to the honourable Member to post- 
pone the discussion of these matters. 

Caprarn SINCLAIR: I do not wish to 
stand in the way of this Vote being 
passed, but the points I wish to raise are 
deserving of consideration. 


Tne CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES: 


As a matter of order, if the hon- 
ourable and = gallant Member has 
some special points to raise they 


should be raised in the particular place in 
the Estimates where they can be dealt 
with. If he wishes to discuss the general 
position of the Army, now is the proper 
time. 


Caprain SINCLAIR: I wish to discuss 
the whole question of recruiting as far as 
it affects the condition of the Army and 
the scheme of the Government for increas- 
ing the Army. It seems to me these are 
questions of general policy which properly 
come on for discussion now. I do not 
wish to hinder the progress of business, 


| but I should like 


Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES: 
Order, order ! 





On the return of the CuHarrman, after 
| the usual interval— 


Captain SINCLAIR: I will mention 
the small points first and consider the 
larger ones afterwards. Now what I de- 
sire to call to the attention of the House 
is the position of the recruiting for the 
Army as a whole. I mean exclusive of 
the Colonial and other forces, which, as 
was observed last night, are considerable. 
| The Foreign Office has 21,000 men under 
it, and the Colonial Office 10,000. But 
| this Estimate has little or nothing to do 
| with those because they are under those 

particular departments. I want to call 
the attention of the House to the question 
| of recruiting, because after all that is the 
| whole test and criterion by which we must 
| judge the popularity of the Army system. 
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Is it, or is it not, likely to appeal to and 
draw from the country the necessary num- 
ber of men to maintain the Army ina state 
of efficiency. Now I notice that the num- 
ber of recruits to the Army last year is 
38,413, whereas the number in 1897 was 
33,000; and it is very noticeable that 
though there are fluctuations, 33,000 is 
practically the same number as was ob- 
tained in 1894. Therefore we see that in 
1898 we have a normal year of 33,000 re- 
cruits and that 5,000 odd is the extra in- 
crease owing to the record of the Army in 
that year. Now the Inspector-General’s 
report is interesting upon this particular 
point. I do not wish to delay the House 
and therefore I will not allude to the ques- 
tion of drafts; but from the Inspector- 
General’s report it seems to me that out 
of all the recruits in the country 14,000 
odd were enlisted in London itself. The 
report itself throws no light upon the 
fact as to whether they were London men 
or not, but it does affect very largely the 
question of draft and change from one 
regiment to another to remember that 
out of 38,000 the net total of recruits en- 
listed last year, 14,000 came from Lon- 
don itself. When we go further and see 
in what territorial districts the remainder 
of the 38,000 were enlisted, we find that 
the larger half were enlisted not from 
Territorial regiments, but other corps. 
That has a very important bearing upon 
the matter we were discussing before 
dinner. Then as to the sources of recruit- 
ing. It is rather interesting to watch 
where the extra effort to obtain recruits 
has been most efiective. I again turn to 
the report and I find that. so far as that is 
concerned, while there has been a total 
increase of 5,000 or 6,000 men, only 400 
came from Scotland, and 50, above the 
usual supply of 900, from Ireland ; but no 
less than 4,000 out of 5,500 came from 
various parts of England. Now it seems 
to me that these are not very encouraging 
figures for the future. That is to say, 
they do not point to, and the Inspector- 
General admits that you cannot expect, 
next year, the same addition of men to 
the Army Reserve as he gives this year. 
It is rather a fallacious view to take to 
imagine that we can strengthen the Army 
itself from the Army Reserve and still 
leave the Army Reserve efficient. It does 
seem to me difficult for an outsider to 
criticise and to weigh the advantages and 
disadvantages on all sides of departure 


Ariny 


Captain Sinclair, 
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ata given moment. It does seem to me 
to be rather a vain hope to expect 
that this policy, adversely criticised 
last year, which the authorities seem to 
hope will yield the full addition to the 
Army, will do anything of the kind. This 
year there have been special inducements 
offered for those who desired to enlist. 
In the first place there was the success of 
our arms abroad. In the second plece 
there have been extraordinary and special 
efforts made on behalf of recruiting 
throughout the country. Anybody who 
reads the Inspector-General’s reports of 
this vear and last cannot fail to see how 
admirably the authorities have been 
manipulating this matter. They mean 
obviously to give the present system a 
full and fair trial. Nothing that could be 
done has been left undone to give them 
every prospect, hope, and chance of suc- 
cess. But I do think it is time to con- 
sider whether there are not other methods 
and resources from which we might per- 
haps draw some strength hereafter. I 
have been considering the question from 
the point of view of the class of recruits 
that have been drawn; and I regard with 
some little disappointment the fact that 
the discussion which took place last year, 
and which was so favourably received by 
the War Office, has not been taken more 
notice of throughout the country. There 
ix one feature that is bad; it is not an ex- 
travagantly large feature, but it is bad, in 
the character of the recruits which we 
have got, which is that they are a less 
educated ‘class. That is very evident if 
you look at it from the point of view of 
the Inspector-General, who makes four 
divisions of them. There are those who 
are able to read and write, and there are 
those who can only write their name, and 
there are those who are well educated. | 
forget the fourth class, but though the 
other classes remain fairly constant so 
far as the number of recruits they pro- 
duce is concerned, the one class which is 
reduced is the well-educated, and that is 
reduced from 62 per cent. to 49 per cent. 
That is the only remarkable illustration 
on this question of recruits which is shown 
in the Inspector-General’s report. It will 
be within the recollection of the Com- 
mittee that last year some suggestions 
were thrown out as to whether it would 
not be a very advisable thing to raise in 
the estimation of the civil community the 
class of men from which we draw recruits 
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and to try some way whether, by certifi- 
cate or recommendation, the recruit could 
not come with some such credentials as 
these, and whether some further assur- 
ance should not be given to parents and 
those interested in young men that when 
they join the Army they would not be lost 
sight of. When we look abroad at other 
countries, where they have the system of 
conscription, and where they are of an en- 
tirely different character, which cannot 
be taken without qualification in this 
country, we find that the whole question 
of popularity in the Army arises out of 
the benefits which the men in civil life are 
supposed to derive from the Army. That 
is not the system of this country. So far 
as we must have an Army, let it be 
esteemed and respected. It is very notice- 
able that in foreign countries they are 
particularly tender as to their social and 
educational status. That is a question 
upon which history is more instructive 
than upon any other point. In Prussia 
for many years what they relied on was 
the high esteem in which the Army was 
held in the country and the population 
going through its ranks. It is quite evi- 
dent that the class that we are now tap- 
ping for our recruits does not give us 
skilled men; they are not competent to 
enter the ranks of skilled labour. And I 
certainly do feel disappointed after all the 
care that has been taken and all the wise 
expenditure that has been incurred in im- 
proving the food and the shelter and other 
matters during the last few years that 
there should be this falling off of the well- 
educated recruits. It is a source of dis- 
couragement in the country, and to those 
who take an interest in the Service, 
that you have practically done away 
with the second-class Reserve, and that 
your Militia is not in an_ effi- 
cient state for home defence. I 
want the Committee to consider this 
question in another light. There is a new 
departure on the subject of civil employ- 
ment for time-expired men. As a matter 
of fact, men of good character have no 
difficulty when they leave the Service in 
getting situations. I have made very 
careful inquiries during the twelve years 


that I have left the Service, and I say |- 


without the slightest hesitation that there 
is not the slightest difficulty, even with- 
out skilled training, in good men getting 
employment. I do not say that they get 
the employment that they wish for, or 
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that they ought to have; men of high 
position in their regiments have often to 
put up, through the accidents of fortune, 
with situations far below those which they 
are qualified to fill ; but Ido maintain that 
men with an undoubtedly good character 
in the Army have very little difficulty 
when they leave in finding employment. 
The illustration that we have upon that 
point is very interesting; this year, as 
the Committee knows, the experiment has 
been tried of bringing back from the re- 
serve, to swell the Army, a certain num- 
ber of men, and we have very interesting 
details as to those men. Of 3,370 who re- 
joined the Colours 2,596 stated that they 
were in employment. Now let me men- 
tion the new departure—the change which 
is taking place. I want to draw the atten- 
tion of the Committee to this fact that 
hitherto all the efforts of the War Office 
have been directed towards obtaining a 
proportion of the civil appointments for 
the time-expired men; no Committee has 
ever gone further than, that messenger- 
ships and other subordinate appointments 
in Government departments should be 
given to ex-soldiers, men leaving the Ser- 
vice. The new demand is this, the In- 
spector-General urges that they should ap- 
propriate the whole of these appointments 
to ex-soldiers. He says, let Government 
give all the posts that they can to these 
men, because until they do private em- 
ployers will not employ them either. 
Now if we go to foreign countries—and 
there is a most interesting report upon the 
subject from our Military Attachés to 
the various countries in Europe—we shall 
see that only in one country, even of those 
where conscription is in existence, do they 
go so far as the Inspector-General wishes 
us to gonow. In Italy alone do they give 
all these appointments to ex-soldiers. I 
admit that in other countries ex-soldiers 
with a certain certificate have the pre- 
ference. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: France ? 


Captain SINCLAIR: I am_ open 
to correction, but I think that in 
France they do not do so _ without 
some qualification. But the system 
adopted in France is not necessarily 
good for this country. There is a 
radical difference in the esteem in which 
the Army is held in this country and that 
in which it is held in Italy and other 
countries, just as in the case of the re- 
cruit ; the service in the Army is supposed 
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to confer benefit upon the population; in 
this country there is an impression, I 
assume I am correct in saying so though 
there are a great many who find an expla- 
nation for it, that employers are morally 
bound to stretch a point and to employ 
ex-soldiers. The point which I wish to 
emphasise is this, that the first thing to 
do is not to ear-mark certain appoint- 
ments, but to take means to insure that 
those men who do, on leaving the Service, 
secure civil appointments, shall be better 
fitted to take them. It does seem to me 
that it is most unfair that you should 
make the test the fact that the man has 
served in the Army ; you should make the 
test good character. By all means give a 
preference in a certain proportion of these 
appointments to ex-soldiers, but make the 
primary test good character. At this 
point I must take the Committee back to 
what the class of employment was in 
which these 2,600 men were engaged who 
left the Reserve and came back to the 
Army. You will find that 2,000 out of 
2,596 were engaged in employment which 
requires no training or special fitness 
whatever; 46 were attendants, 47 were 
carters, 66 were clerks, 133 were grooms, 
1,243 were labourers, which means un- 
skilled labourers with no possible chance 
of ever obtaining higher employment, and 
171 were porters and railway porters. 1] 
might add a great many more, but I do not 
wish to weary the Committee; but all 
these figures go to show that those who 
leave the Army in this way are men who 
are to a certain extent incapacitated 
from earning higher wages in civil em- 
ployment. They go back to civil life un- 
fitted to engage in civil occupation. Now 
there are two ways in which we may do 
something in that regard; in the first 
place we can push them forward, and in- 
stead of ear-marking these places and 
giving them irrespective of character 
—I do not say for a moment that 
the men are not of good character 
—we should make the test good 
character rather than military service. 
Take for instance what has happened in 
the Post Office. The report says— 


Army 


‘* Arrangements were concluded in 1897 under 
which one-half of the appointments as postmen 
would ultimately fall to ex-soldiers. The claims 
of telegraph messengers who were 16 years of 
age or upwards on the Ist of September, 1897, 
prevented the new arrangement from at. once com- 
ing into full operation; but the numbers of that 
class with priority over soldiers are diminishing 


Captain Sinclair. 
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rapidly, and it is hoped that the army candi- 
dates will soon obtain the full 50 per cent. of 
the situations intended to be reserved for them.” 


Estimates. 


Thus they are coming into competition 
with another set of people, who are cer- 
tainly as deserving of consideration from 
this House as the other class to which I 
have referred. The report goes on to 
say— 

‘* As regards the class of situations offered to 

ex-soldiers, it has been arranged with the General 
Post Office that no posts of less value than 14s. 
a week (except in London) are to be offered to 
ex-soldiers, As a rule they cannot take situa- 
tions at a lower rate, as they find it almost 
impossible to maintain themselves on such a 
wage,” 
That means that other people are to do 
the same work for a less wage. Here 
you are admitting that the soldier’s stan- 
dard of comfort is lower when he goes 
back into civil life. Here is something 
which we ought to try and remove, and 
the way to do it is to adopt some such 
remedies as I have suggested to the Com- 
mittee. The Postmaster-General has sug- 
gested that the wages of an‘assistant post- 
man should be increased by two shillings 
a week when such situations are given to 
ex-soldiers, but I think that would be 
likely to cause jealousy and friction be- 
tween ex-soldiers and other sections of 
the population. It is not because I do 
not wish to see ex-soldiers well treated, 
but I do not think that you can strike a 
more deadly blow at the popularity of the 
Army than by adopting an arrangement 
which makes distinctions between ex-sol- 
diers and other classes of the population 
which cannot reasonably and fairly be 
maintained. Then we have another point 
to consider. The report says— 


‘On the 28th of April, 1898, the General 
Post Office applied to the Treasury asking either 
that the rule giving one-half of the vacancies to 
ex-soldiers might be suspended or higher wages 
given to telegraph messengers, as the inability 
to assure the latter of permanent employment 
had caused the supply of suitable boys to fall 
below Post Office requirements. The War Office, 
on being consulted, urged the Treasury not to 
abandon the scheme under which one-half the 
vacancies as postmen are given to ex-soldiers 
until it had had a fair trial.” 


Now I must ask the Under Secretary not 
to understand me as wishing to deprive 
ex-soldiers of an advantage, or of any- 
thing that will tend to increase their 
earning. The next paragraph says— 
‘*A further scheme has been since put for- 


ward under which all boys entering the postal 
service as telegraph messengers will be requested 
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to enter the army on reaching 18 years of age, 
the Postmaster-General reserving to himself the 
right of selecting as many as he may require to 
keep up the establishment of postmen, viz., 50 
per cent. of the total number.’ 


I am inclined to view that with consider- 
able favour, because it seems to me to be 
adapting or adopting a system which has 
proved so successful in getting our boys 
while they are young and training them 
to be useful in the Service. Now a very 
large number of our recruits come from 
London, and therefore I think it would 
be very unwise to centralise the employ- 
ment of ex-soldiers in London. Stated 
very briefly, there are two things which I 
think might possibly be worth while dis- 
cussing. Looking at the example of other 
countries, there are two matters which 
I should like the Committee to consider 
in order to give a better trial to the sys- 
tem, in the hope of fitting and enabling 
men more easily to obtain employment 
after they leave the Army and return to 
civil life. In the first place, there is the 
adoption of some special standard certi- 
ficate of conduct and character similar 
to that which is adopted in Germany and 
other countries, and as soon as a soldier 
gets that certificate he is eligible for 
civil employment. Then there is another 
plan which has been tried with success 
in our own Army, and that is endeavour- 
ing to equip these men with some techni- 
cal knowledge before they leave the Army. 
In India and other countries abroad it has 
been tried with our own Army, not with- 
out advantage, to employ them in handi- 
crafts and give them various kinds of 
technical instruction, and it might be pos- 
sible to devise some plan whereby this 
kind of instruction might be increased. 
It has been said that this is impossible, 
but I should like to hear why it is impos- 
sible, and whether it is entirely con- 
demned by the War Office authorities. I 
do think it is a very bad thing to adapt 
your policy and your schemes in such a 
way as will centre in London all your ex- 
soldiers. It means decreasing to a very 
large extent the opportunities of employ- 
ment in London, and at the same time it 
means preventing your ex-soldiers from 
going back to their own districts to their 
wives and families, and it must have a 
bad influence on the recruiting. It is im- 
possible to separate this question of re 
cruiting from that of civil employment, 
and I do hope that, before we close this 
Debate, we may hear a little from the 
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Under Secretary as to these very impor- 
tant questions, and as to this new depar- 
ture in the recommendation put forward 
as to general employment in these posts 
which are to be given to ex-soldiers. 
Before I sit down I wish to ask two ques- 
tions for information. In the first place, 
will the right honourable Gentleman 
give us some information in re- 


gard to the active service section 
mentioned in the Secretary of State’s 
memorandum? There is a_ special 


section for active service, and I should 


'like to know if that means active service 


abroad. Then there is the question of 
railway service, and perhaps the Under 
Secretary will give us a little explanation 
on that point. 


Mayor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): It 
is very difficult to understand what 


the honourable and gallant Gentleman 
who has just sat down means. 
He alluded to civil employment for 
soldiers, but I fail to remember that 
when we were fighting the battle of civil 
employment for the soldiers on the other 
side of the House, and the honourable 
and gallant Member sat on this side of 
the House, he did very much to help us. 
My object in rising, however, is to say 
half-a-dozen words germane to the ques- 
tion, and that is the return asked for by 
the honourable Member for West Belfast 
last night, and which was refused by the 
War Office through the Under Secretary 
for War. That return deals with men 
under age and the men wanted to com- 
plete, and it shows the difference be- 
tween the paper strength and the real 
strength of the infantry battalions at 
home. That is a painful subject to the 
War Office, and I am not very much sur- 
prised at the right honourable Gentleman 
refusing to give that return, because it 
would show that out of 64 battalions at 
home, 63 of them were short of from 500 
to 850 men of their full complement for 
war service. I do not wish to enlarge 
upon that point, or to keep the Committee 
more than a moment, but I should like to 
call attention to the answer given by the 
Under Secretary for War. Now what 
does he say? He says that his noble 
Friend, Lord Lansdowne, declines to give 
this return because it would give mili- 
tary bureaux abroad an opportunity of 
discovering what the strength of our bat- 
talions were on foreign service. Now the 
Committee will be surprised to learn that 
not a single battalion in this return is On 
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foreign service at all, and it applies solely 
and entirely to the battalions at home. I 
venture to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to these facts, and as the right 
honourable Gentleman has not given us 
the information we want, and as he re- 
fuses to give us the return which we think 
is necessary, I beg to move the reduction 
of this Vote by £100. 


*Mr. ALBERT SPICER (Monmouth 
Boroughs) : Upon this question of recruit- 
ing I desire to say a few words from an- 
other standpoint, that of the employer of 
labour, which I think is worthy of the 
attention of the Committee and the War 
Office. Speaking broadly, I should not be 
accused of exaggeration if I said that 
nine out of every ten people, if they were 
to hear to-morrow morning that the son 
of any family in which they were in- 
terested had joined the Navy, they would 
congratulate him, and would feel sure 
that the young man had got a perfectly 
clean sheet, and they would wish him well 
in his future career. But if, on the other 
hand, they were told that the boy had 
jeined the Army, nine out of every ten 
would at once think that he was a bit of 
a scapegrace. (“No, no.”) I am only 
speaking as a civilian, and I think nine 
out of every ten civilians would think so 
too. Now I believe there is a cause very 
largely responsible for this state of things, 
and that is in relation to the system of 
enlisting. Now what happens to or- 
dinary employers of labour, especially 
those who try to train thir own staffs. 
and have in their employ a comparatively 
large number of young men. Well, we all 
know that, from time to time, with a num- 
ber of young men, a restless spirit will 
come over them, and they desire to enter 
the Army. It is a perfectly proper spirit, 
and one which would have the support of 
all respectable well-wishers of their coun- 
try who are employers of labour. But 
what happens? The young men leave 
at night in the usual way and then do 
not appear in the morning ; you send to 
their homes to make inquiries, but you 
find that nothing is known at all of their 
whereabouts, but in a few days after you 
hear that they have enlisted. From that 
very moment you are not allowed to see 
anything more of them, and they are not 
allowed even to go home to bid farewell 
to their parents, and they are not even 
allowed to come back to their employers 
and finish their time. What is the re- 
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sult of this? There is a loss of self-re- 
spect in the men themselves, and there 1s 
from that moment a black mark put upon 
the young men in question by their own 
fellow employees, and I maintain that it 
is not a good system for the Army that 
men entering into it should do so with a 
loss of self-respect from the beginning, 
and it is also very unjust to the em- 
ployers of labour. Why should the Army 
authorities assume a different position in 
this matter than any other honourable 
employer of labour, who would, naturally, 
not engage a man upon whom another 
employer had aclaim. Supposing an or- 
dinary employee left, or wished to leave, 
his employment, and enter into the ser- 
vice of another, no other employer would 
take him until he had either given the 
requisite notice and worked it out, or 
paid a sum of money in proportion. But 
the Army authorities take on a man, and 
from that moment they treat him as a 
sort of prisoner, and do not allow him to 
come back or even show himself. I main- 
tain that this is a sort of remnant of 
the old press-gang system, and if you want 
the Army to be looked at in a different 
way by the rank and file of civilians, the 
Army authorities should see to it that 
this old-fashioned—and what I think is 
a very improper system—should be got 
rid of. The other day I happened to be 
in 2 coal mine in South Wales, and I spoke 
to the manager with regard to this ques- 
tion. He told me that, from time 
to time, a comparatively large num- 
ber of men went away in this 
way; and then it appears that the 
War Office authorities send down in 
these cases, and ask for, from the mas- 
ters, the balance of wages due to the men. 
I said to one of the managers, “ Have you 
no contract with the men. Are they not 
bound to give you a certain notice?” He 
replied, “ Yes, fourteen days’ notice.” Then 
I said, ‘Why don’t you ask for that as 
against the wages due to them?” and he 
replied that they had never thought of 
that. I am not in any way saying this as 
anenemy ofthe Army. We must have an 
Army, and I believe that anything we 
can do to improve the general tone of that 
Army is for the benefit of the country, and 
it is for that reason alone that I have 
ventured to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to this subject. I believe the 
whole system of enlistment needs a radi- 
cal re-organisation, and it would be in- 
finitely better for the Army itself, and 
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for the Army authorities, if some arrange- 
ment could be made by which, if a young 
man wished to join the Army, he could 
enlist and come back and work out his 
time, and then go back to the Army after- 
wards. Iam quite sure, if this were per- 
mitted, you would not find the employers 
of labour working against the authorities 
if there was the same sort of arrangement 
as there would be with any other em- 
ployer. I venture to say that this is a 
reform to which the Army authorities 
should give their careful consideration. 

Cotonen KENYON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
shire, Newport): I am sure we are 
always glad to see an_ interest 
taken in this subject by employers 
of labour, and therefore I have lis- 
tened with interest to the remarks of 
the honourable Member who spoke as an 
employer of labour. I think it is only 
fair, however, to remind the honourable 
Member who has just spoken that if, as 
an employer of labour, he has any cause 
of complaint against any man who has 
shirked his duty by joining the Army, he 
has the same remedy, and he can proceed 
against him in the same way as he can 
against anyone else who has behaved 
equally badly towards him. I do not think 
that there is very much cause for his ar- 
gument that the employers of labour are 
specially hurt in this respect. I think, 
however, that the honourable Member 
was in grievous error—in sad error—when 
he spoke so disparagingly of the condition 
of the Army, and he is quite mistaken in 
thinking that that is the general opinion 
entertained of the Army. He has made 
a contrast with the Navy, but it is not 
very long ago when the fool of the family 
was supposed to find refuge in the Navy, 
and I absolutely protest against the in- 
ference that it is the knave and the waster 
of the family who goes into the Army. I 
think what the Army has done in the past 
ought to prevent it from taunts such as 
those which have been levelled against it 
by the honourable Member, and I enter 
my protest against it. 

*Mr. SPICER: I did not use that 
phrase. What I said was, that that was 
the impression of nine out of every ten 
people, and-that I believe is true. 


CotonsL KENYON-SLANEY: Then I 


can only say that the honourable 
Gentleman’s experience is unlike 
that of other people, and I 


hope he will correct his opinion. I 
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do respect the opinion of employers of 
labour, but if the honourable Member 
labours the point of what is owing to the 
employer, he must also remember what is 
owing to the nation. I should like to 
refer to the speech of the honourable and 
gallant Member who spoke before him, 
and whom it was my pleasure to criticise 
only very lately. I listened to that speech 
again, and I must confess that I had some 
difficulty in understanding what the point 
was at which he was driving. But, of 
course, we soldiers may be a little slack 
at understanding one another. I gather 
from the whole length of his speech that 
there are about four points of cardinal 
importance, and one was that he laid down 
as a particular point that character, and 
more especially military qualifications, 
should be considered in apportioning 
these appointments made by the Recruit- 
ing Inspector. I think my honourable 
and gallant Friend overlooked the fact 
that the War Office have a register for 
the purpose of supplying pensioners of 
approved character, and that is one of the 
cardinal points laid down by the Inspec- 
tor. It is provided that— 


‘Tt is very desirable that all such apnoint- 
ments should be filled from the War Oifize 
Registry in order to prevent men whose chiract ers 
have not been sufficiently enquired into being 
accepted, because discredit is east upon the whole 
body.” 


Therefore, the Inspector has laid great 
stress upon the points of my honourable 
and gallant Friend, and it is perfectly 
right that character should be considered. 
I think the military element ought to be 
considered too, and I think when we can 
get good character, plus military service, 
we have a better character than without 
military service. I can only repeat what 
has often been said, that the employment 
of men in this direction is justified by 
the experience of foreign countries, and 
therefore we are justified in urging it- 
upon the Government. The honourable 
and gallant Member suggested a special 
standard for a certificate of character. I 
may say that there is already a special 
standard of certificate of character, and 
the character of a man is very accurately 
designated when it is put upon his dis- 
charge paper on leaving the Army, and 
they do differentiate between the man 
who has given good service and the 
man who has not. I do not see how 
there could be any special certificate of 
character. 
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Captain SINCLAIR: My argument is 
that, as a matter of fact, a large number | 
of men who leave the Army with a good 
character find no difficulty in securing em- 
ployment in civil life, but when you come 
to deal with all the cases you find a con- 
siderable margin of those who are not able | 
to get employment in civil life. 


Army 


Coronet KENYON-SLANEY: Of 
course this has been an exceptional year, 
and we cannot calculate upon getting 
the same amount of employment every | 
year. | 

| 

Captain SINCLAIR: I do not wish to | 
interrupt the honourable and gallant Gen- | 
tleman, but I wish to point out that the 
concluding words of the report state that 
the employment provided is not of a suffi- 
ciently remunerative character. 





Coronet. KENYON-SLANEY: Then 
that is all the more reason for reserving 
these positions for them. The other point 
referred to by the honourable Member was 
that of technical education. Under the 
present system we take our men off for 
a short time only, many of them for three 
years, and during that time they have to | 
learn their duties as a soldier, and there- | 
fore we cannot spend too much time over | 
technical education. Now in former days, | 
with long service, it was possible to spend | 
that time, but with short service it is not 
possible. I earnestly hope that on all 
these questions we shall have the support | 
of the honourable and gallant Member 
himself in doing as much as we possibly 
can to urge on the Government that old 
soldiers, when they have done their work 
well, deserve employment, and_ the 
Government should do the best they can | 
for them. 


| 
| 








*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : When I 
heard the statement of the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Under Secretary, I 
could hardly realise that he would offer 
us such a defence of the action by which 
the conditions under which men serve 
have been varied, and an Act of Parlia- 


ment passed by this House had 
been set aside. JI feel sure such 
a proceeding would have heen de- 


cided by any Court of Law in the 
country to be fraudulent with regard to 
the soldier, and no defence at all. Now 


what was my right honourable Frien4’s 
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defence} What was he instructed to say? 
He said, “ We did not do this thing at all, 
for it was done in 1893.” But what on 
earth has that got to do with it? If the 
soldier has been defrauded, what does it 
matter whether the right honourable Gen- 
tleman opposite be responsible or anybody 
I may be totally wrong, and it may 
be an absurdity on my part to say it, but 
it appears to me to be a clear case of de- 
frauding a soldier of his right; and 
whether I am right or wrong it is no 
answer to say that this thing was done by 
somebody else, and was done in 1893. We 
learn as we grow older that though the 
less changes are made through outside 
pressure the better, few changes are 
in fact made in any other way. I 
confess that an answer of that kind 
is calculated to make one absolutely 
despair. I want to say a word or two 
with regard to the remarks made by my 
honourable and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for Essex. I want to go back to this 
return which has heen refused, and 1 
wish to be perfectly clear and explicit on 
the point. What we want is the return 
which was given last year by the War 
Office about the condition of our batta- 
lions at home, a return which contained 
facts which every single army of Europe 
gives to the public as a matter of ab- 
solute routine. I can really recognise in 
this refusal nothing but a mere discourtesy 
to the House of Commons. The sugges- 
tion that these facts are held back because 
they would give information to foreign 
countries which would be disadvantageous 
to this country for them to possess is 
merely trivial and childish, and I venture 
to say that there is not a single person at 
the War Office who would seriously defend 
such an absurd proposition. These returns 
are made up weekly in every orderly 
room throughout the United Kingdom, 
and when the Under Secretary of State 
said, in what I might call a rash moment, 
that I was asking for information about 
which there would be any danger in giv- 
ing, I beg to say that I was asking for 
nothing of the kind. What I am asking 
for is a true statement of the condition of 
the battalions at home. That true state- 
ment was given us last year, and it gave 
us more information than we have ever 
had for many years about those batta- 
lions. Why have we not had this infor- 
mation, for it 
war strength, it is telling our peace 
strength? If these battalions are emas- 
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culated, why not tell us so. Last year we 
welcomed an addition of 80 men to these 
battalions, and we want to see now if they 
have got these 80 extra men, and this is 
a perfectly reasonable request. The 
House of Commons voted that these 80 
men should be added to each battalion, 
and we want to know what strength they 
have actually got now, and that is 
one reason why we want this return. 
My honourable Friend made a reply 
which I confess startled me. He 
simply said that his noble chief, the 
Secretary of State, declared that 
we could not have this return. Well, 
after all, the British House of Commons 
has some status in the world. No doubt 
Sie volo sic jubeo is all very well as a 
motto for the Pope, but I have yet to 
learn that it is a motto for the Secretary 
of State for War. Tadmit that the Secre- 
tary of State can use his discretion, but 
I entirely deny that the House ought to 
be satisfied as an explanation with a 
statement made by the Under Secre- 
tary that the Secretary of State in his 
wisdom declines to give it us, for 
if we were to accept this—which is 
what I might call a “ snub ”—I draw a 
rather remarkable picture of what our 
Debates will be reduced to. If the Minis- 
ter for Education were to say “ No” on 
every subject brought before him, we 
should get no information at all with 
regard to educational matters ; and if the 
Secretary for War is going to say “No” 
to every question about the Army, we 
shall get no information. I think it 
would be absurd to accept the explanation 
of the right honourable Gentleman, which 
! am sure was well meant, but I think we 
are entitled to a more reasonable explana- 
tion. I want the public to understand, 
and I want the House to understand, what 
this means. We are paying so many mil- 
lions a year for a certain number of batta- 
lions in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and including the Cape of Good Hope, 
Malta, and other places, which, according 
to War Office make-believe, are in the 
Home District, and the public are 
under the impression that we have 
800 or 770 men in each of these batta- 
lions. Last year we found out that we 
had not got this number, and it does seem 
to me, as a matter of common sense, that 
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we, who have got to pay the bill, should 
know exactly what we have got for the 
money. No doubt the right honourable 
Geutleman is most anxious for the cause 
we have at heart, but it is not a question 
of this kind, for I say that the refusal of 
this information is disrespectful to the 
House of Commons, and it is not in the 
interests of the country that it should be 
withheld. There is one question which 
I venture to point out that I have not yet 
had an answer to, and it is a question in 
which I am deeply interested, and that is 
the position of the 100th Regiment of 
Royal Canadians. I want to give an ex- 
ample of how the War Office fail to use 
great opportunities, and how, year after 
year, they have inflicted on this regiment 
the greatest indignity. The 100th Regi- 
ment has an absolutely unique history. 
In 1812 this country was at war, and the 
loyal people of Canada raised a regiment 
for the service of the Crown in any 
part of the world, and they fought 
with great success against the United 
States, in defence of their country. It 
was called the 100th Regiment, and in 
1817 that regiment was disbanded. In 
1857, when this country was in the stress 
of the Indian Mutiny, the Canadian people 
a second time did what no other Colony 
ever yet has done, for they raised again 
the 100th Regiment. The descendants of 
that old regiment joined, and the badges 
of Canada was given as distinguishing 
badges to that regiment, and the nen- 
commissioned officers and officers were 
made honourable members of the Cana- 
dian Regiment. But in 1881 the War 
Office, in their passion for reform, sent out 
a telegram to the 100th Regiment Royal 
Canadians, asking if they would give up 
the title of their regiment. Well, it took 
the regiment about half-an-hour to con- 
sider, and then they replied that they 
would not. But the War Office rose in 
their might, and said they would arrange 
matters. They amalgamated with the 
offending 100th an old Indian Regi- 
ment belonging to the East India 
Company’s service, which had a fame 
of its own. They took the 109th Regi- 
ment, which was a Bombay regiment, and 
they stuck this on to the 100th Regiment 
of Royal Canadians, and they called them 
the first and second battalions of the 
3E 
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Leinster (Prince of Wales's) Regiment of 
Royal Canadians. I say that neither of 
these regiments had any connection what- 
ever with each other, for one of them 
had a noble record in India and the 
other in Canada. The War Office was 
next asked to meet the demand of 
the Canadian people by sending out 
the 100th Regiment to Canada, but 
what did the War Office do? Why, 
it sent out the 109th Bombay Regiment 
to Halifax, and left the 100th Regi- 
ment at Burmah. Soon afterwards they 
moved the 109th Regiment to the West 
Indies, and sent out the 100th Regiment 
to Halifax, where it is now. Ever since 
then the Canadian people have been mak- 
ing demands on the War Office to allow 
the regiment to re-assume its ancient 
title. With regard to the repatriation cf 
this regiment, I asked last year whether 
the War Office would allow this regiment 
to take its old name, but the Under Secre- 
tary replied that the War Office could not 
allow it to take back its old name until 
they were satisfied that they could raise 
sufficient recruits for it in Canada. This, 
however, is the policy of putting the cart 
before the horse, for if the regiment were 
called by its old title they would dis- 
play more interest in it. I hope the 
-constant representations of the Canadian 
people will be acceded to in this respect. 
I have had hopes held out to me, and I 
trust that they will be realised. I hope 
the Under Secretary of State will be able 
to tell us that he is willing to meet the 
wishes of the Canadian people; that he 
is satisfied that they will be able to find 
recruits; and that he is able to fall in 
with their view that the Canadian Regi- 
ment should have a second battalion. I 
hope we shall get an answer to this ques- 
tion, and I have gone into this case at 
length because it will show how, for a long 
series of years, the War Office, in its deal- 
ings with this regiment, has been going 
against some of the wisest, best, and most 
happily inspired ideas of our race and of 
our people. There is one other question 
upon which he has n6ét given me any 
answer up to the present, and that is 
about the Artillery Depéts. As I under 
stand it, the Artillery Depét strengthis now 
about 1,100 men, of whom some 300 were 
invalids or time-expired men; that is, 
there is a net available total of 800 men 
Mr, Arnold-Forster. 
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at the Artillery Depét at Woolwich. Now I 
want to know whether it is proposed to 
keep that Depét at any fixed strength, or 
to send men direct from the Depdt to the 
foreign service battery? I wish to know 
whether the Depdt is to be reconstituted, 
or whether it is not, and whether 
the pledge which was given’ by 
the Secretary of State for War is to be 
carried out and the efficiency of the Artil- 
lery battery is to be restored by the re- 
constitution of the Depét. And lastly, I 
would like to ask whether the omission, 
in reference to the Manceuvres, which has 
hitherto been extraordinarily conspicuous 
in the statement of the Under Secretary, 
is to be repaired? I want to know whether 
we shall hear anything at all about the 
Manceuvres during the present year. This 
is a most extraordinary omission from the 
statement of the right honourable Gentle- 
man. We have heard a good deal about 
the paper mobilisation of our forces, 
and I know a great many people who 
are better entitled to form an opinion 
upon this subject than myself, and they 
say that we shal] not know how 
matters really stand until we do 
mobilise our forces. It has never been 
tried, and while opinions are as divided 
as they are about the efficiency of our 
forces, I think it would be reasonable to 
follow the example of other civilised coun- 
tries, and make a trial of the mobilisation 
of our troops, however small the portion 
of the Army may be which we mobilise. 
I would suggest to the right honourable 
Gentleman that it might not be an un- 
desirable method of testing this to take a 
section of England or Scotland and mobi- 
lise the troops there, and then call in the 
co-operation of the Navy, and transport 
them to Ireland. By doing this you 
would do a great deal of good to Ireland, 
where the expenditure of the troops would 
be welcome, and you would really test the 
efficiency of our Service. You would then 
put the Navy on their mettle, and 
compel the Naval authorities to 
prove whether they are right or 
wrong in their contention that they 
can bring the ships up ready before the 
Army can bring the men. You might 
send the troops to Galway, Clare, or 
Limerick, and you can there exercise 
those men under conditions  ab- 
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solutely different and far more practical 
than the conditions under which we ex- 
ercised them last year. During the Ses- 
sion I have put a number of questions 
to the right honourable Gentleman upon 
subjects in which I feel a deep interest, 
and up to the present I have not got an 
answer to one of them. No doubt there 
were excellent reasons for withholding 
the answers. He was good enough to 
promise me an answer when the Army 
Estimate came on. The Army Esti- 
mate has now been introduced, and 
I do desire that the opportunity should 
not go by without our learning, 
in the first place, what is the real 
reason for the refusal of the return 
which was given last year; in the second 
place, what is to be done to keep these 
battalions up to their proper strength ; 
in the third place, what is to be done in 
the matter of the 100th Regiment ; 
fourthly, what is to be done in regard to 
experimental mobilisation ; andin the fifth 
place, what is to be done with regard to 
the Artillery Depdt at Woolwich ? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I think it will be 
for the convenience of the Committee if 
I now clear up a number of the points 
which have been raised before we go any 
further. The honourable and gallant 
Member for Forfar expressed some con- 
cern at the fact that so many of our re- 
cruits were drawn from London. A good 
deal, however, is being done to extend the 
recruiting area, and, by the special con- 
sent of Her Majesty, recruits for her own 
Guards are being drawn from Ireland. 
Then, again, the honourable and gallant 
Member, when he was considering the 
chances of recruiting, must have over- 
looked—and I am not surprised at this— 
the full importance of the last paragraph, 
No. 96, in the Inspector-General for Re- 
cruiting’s report. That paragraph states 
very shortly what I believe to be a 
very important change. It states 
that in the future the whole of the per- 
manent stafi of Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers in any military district are 
to be employed more zealously for the 
advancement of recruiting than has 
hitherto been the case. I may also add 
that in the Estimate we are taking addi- 
tional money, which will be placed at the 
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disposition of the general officers com- 
manding the Military districts for the pur- 
pose of increasing recruiting. So this, I 
think, is a practical step in the direcuon 
of obtaining recruits, and also in the 
direction of decentralisation. Then the 
honourable Member asked what were the 
conditions under which the special sec- 
tion of the Militia areto serve? I think I 
stated last night—in very general terms, 
I admit—that the demands upon them 
would be heavier than upon those in the 
first-class Army Reserve, and I do not 
think that I put it too high. The Spe- 
cial Service section of the Militia may be 
engaged in two ways, either by units or 
by individuals. When they are engaged 
by the former, if 75 per cent. of the batta- 
lion accept the special obligation, then 
the whole of that battalion would be sub- 
ject to it, and in that case they would be 
liable to serve abroad if called upon. But 
where they are engaged by individuals, 
where the whole regiment does not accept 
the responsibility, but where there are 
men in the battalion who wish to accept 
that responsibility, any individual Mili- 
tiaman may volunteer to serve abroad 
with a Regular battalion of the same regi- 
ment when both battalions are abroad. 





CommanpeR BETHELL (Yorkshire, 
Holderness): Can the War Office compel 
the 25 per cent. of a battalion who do not 


accept the obligation to serve against their 
will? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Certainly. 


GeNneRAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): In spite of the engage- 
ments which have been entered into with 
them ? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: That isin the Act of 
Parliament, and I do not think that we 
can open a Debate now on an Act which 
was passed by the House last year. Now 
tho honourable and gallant Member for 
Essex drew my attention to a certain re- 
turn which was granted last year, and he 
was backed up in that matter by the ar- 
guments of my honourable Friend the 
Member for West Belfast, who has spoken 
very strongly upon this point. The 
honourable Member for West Belfast said 
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he was startled by the statement which I 
made last night, and seemed to impute 
some discourtesy to the War Office for 
having refused the return, and he used 
very strong language in stating his ob- 
jection to that refusal. Well, if he was 
startled because he understood that when 
I stated to this House that we refused 
this return that I did not concur and as- 
sociate myself with the reasons which 
led us to make that refusal, then the 
honourable Member had just cause to be 
startled. I associate myself entirely 
with the reasons which have been given 
for refusing this return. My honourable 
Friend said that we had not given any 
reason for this refusal, but that is not so; 
but I am afraid that my honourable 
Friend will not accept anything as a rea- 
son which does not commend itself to his 
judgment. But I have given reasons and 
he has dismissed them, and therefore, 
that is not quite the same thing. The 
reasons I gave are these, and I repeat 
them: We do not think it advisable to 
inform foreign countries of the exact 
state of the battalions named in a public 
return, for we may desire to send them 
abroad within nine or ten days. Are we 
to divulge to the whole world that our 
battalions are greater in some cases than 
they would be at other times? We are 
not at all anxious to hamper the honour- 
able Gentleman in the work of vigorous 
criticism which he applies to our methods. 
I have conferred with my noble Friend, 
and we are perfectly prepared to give 
him, or any other honourable Member, all 
the information they may require as to 
any particular battalion, provided that 
they will not break through the rule 
which led the War Office to refuse this 
return, and provided that, in drawing 
conclusions, they will not name any par- 
ticular battalion. I take my stand upon 
this—that the return was given last year 
for exceptional reasons, because we were 
embarking upon a very large reform, but 
it was not our intention to make that 
return annually, and I think we are act- 
ing wisely in not giving it two years to- 
gether. 
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*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Does that 
mean that he will give returns of batta- 
lions kept at a certain strength? 
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Mr. WYNDHAM: It means that if the 
honourable Member will apply to me I 
will give him all the information he re- 
quires. 


AN HONOURABLE Memper: Of all bat- 


talions? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Yes, I will give him 
the particulars of the whole of them if he 
asks for them. The honourable Member 
for West Belfast says that I have an- 
swered none of his questions. Well, there 
again I say that he will not accept any 
answers which do not quite fit in with his 
own views. I did answer to the best of 
my ability his questions yesterday as to 
the facings, and also about the Cavalry 
Depéts, and I have told them all I know 
about them as to the amount of money, 
the number of men, and the limitations 
under which we shall use that money and 
those mer. Then he asks me about the 
100th Regiment, or the Leinster (Prince 
of Wales) Regiment of Royal Canadians. 
Well, that is printed under its name in 
the Army List. He has, no doubt, read 
the paragraph in the Auxiliary Forces 
Report on page 6, but here again I doubt 
whether I shall be able to satisfy the 
honourable Member. That paragraph 
tells him what has been done, namely, 
that recruiting stations have been opened, 
although it does not give him any in- 
formation as to any great results having 
followed. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : Can you 
give the totals? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: The results are of 
such a character that I prefer not to dis- 
cuss this experiment at large at this stage, 
because I hope for much more from it in 
the future. I believe that if you try hard 
to bring a certain result about, and your 
first attempt is not quite up to the mark, 
it is better to exercise a little patience, 
and not discuss your experiment until 
you have something more to show, and 
when we have I shall be delighted to give 
the information. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : Have thé 
totals been exceeded ? 





Mr. Wyndham. 
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Mr. WYNDHAM: The honourable 
Member is asking me to discuss something 
which is in the experimental stage. The 
honourable Gentleman must understand 
that, though he and those who are respon- 
sible for the Army have many ob- 
jects in common, they have not all their 
objects in common. I do not know 
whether I am doing him an injustice when 
I suggest that the honourable Member 
will not view with much regret the 
breaking up of battalions which have 
been linked together as one regiment. 
But those responsible for the Army are 
not prepared to do away with that funda- 
mental principle which has been accepted 
by several Secretaries of State. We both 
of us wish that recruiting should go on in 
Canada, and that the aspirations of the 
Canadian Government to help in Imperial 
defence shall be met more than half-way ; 
but because we desire all this, and at the 
same time are unable to break up one of 
the linked regiments of the Line Service, 
the Department think it is wise to pro- 
ceed slowly and tentatively to see if we 
cannot find some common ground with 
Canada, and of that I do not despair. 
Then the honourable Member has asked 
what it is proposed to do with respect to 
Manceuvres this year. It is not proposed 
to have Manceuvres on such a large scale 
as last year, but as a large sum of money 
has been received from the taxpayers for 
the purchase of land on Salisbury Plain, 
and as the Department are asking for 
another large sum of money for the pur- 
pose of making it possible to train units 
together there—brigades of Cavalry and 
large forces of Artillery—it is proposed 
this year to have divisional drills on a 
large scale. I believe the plan will be 
something of this kind. There will be a 
large force of Regular troops there during 
a comparatively long period, and the 
Militia regiments will come out in two 
batches, so that they will each take part 
with the Regulars in large divisional drills. 
We think that is a very useful way of 
giving the public a return for the money 
they have spent. There has been an al- 
ternative suggestion referred to, namely, 
that we should have some experimental 
mobilisation. That is a very good sugges- 
tion, but we cannot do both this year. 
We are going to do the one, as I have ex- 
plained, and I really hope we shall be able 
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to do something towards the other next 
year. I have done my best to answer 


honourable Gentlemen, and hope I have 
satisfied them. 


Estimates. 


Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.) : 
Mr. Lowther, it was not my intention to 
trouble the Committee again to-night, 
but at the time I spoke yesterday I had 
not had an opportunity of perusing the 
report of the Inspector-General of Re- 
cruiting. I had only read a summary of 
that document, but I am prepared to say 
that every word I said with reference to 
the great subject of recruiting is proved 
up to the hilt by this report. I think it 
is a matter for congratulation to Service 
Members in this House to find that there 
are at least a few other Members sprinkled 
about the benches on this occasion, and 
one or two reporters in the Gallery. As 
a rule we speak to empty benches and 
receive next to no report in the papers on 
the following day. The questions relat- 
ing to the defences of the Empire are 
practically neglected so far as giving in- 
formation to the public is concerned. As 
was pointed out by an honourable Mem- 
ber yesterday, magnificent as our Navy 
may be, and useful as it is for the defence 
and the maintenance of our world-wide 
Empire, that Navy would practically be 
useless without the Army as a supplemen- 
tary fighting force. Now, Sir, I desire 
te return to the subject I mentioned yes- 
terday, viz., coaling stations and Naval 
bases. These are of the very first im- 
portance to us as the greatest of Naval 
powers, but, as I have frequently stated, 
we have frittered upon these Naval bases 
and coaling stations large numbers of 
troops. Fighting units are broken up to 
supply them, and, as every honourable 
Member who is a soldier knows, when a 
well-drilled and well-disciplined unit is 
broken up for one or two years it 
is months before that regiment, 
brought together again at Aldershot, 
can be made an effective fighting 
force. And yet we dribble away regi- 
ment after regiment on these outlying 
stations where it is almost impossible to 
keep up a high state of discipline and 
absolutely impossible to keep up a high 
standard of drill. I ventured to suggest 
on some former occasion that the increase 
in the Marine force would meet this diffi- 
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culty. If many of our Colonial stations 
and Naval bases were manned by detach- 
ments from the Royal Marines several 
battalions would be saved for other pur- 
poses. Now, Sir, the question of mobi- 
lisation has been touched upon by my 
honourable Friend the Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Arnold-Forster), and in con- 
nection with that I should like to say one 
or two words about the Manceuvres which 
took place on Salisbury Plain last year. 
I will not say that it was a disgraceful 
performance, but I will say that as far as 
the transport was concerned it left very 
much to be desired. Now, would it not be 
possible, with very little extra expense— 
and, as I pointed out in speaking upon 
this subject yesterday, this seems to be 
at the bottom of the whole question—to 
follow out the suggestions of my honour- 
able Friend the Member for West Bel- 
fast? Because, after all, the probability 
of our having to mobilise troops in this 
country to oppose the landing of a foreign 
Power is a very remote contingency in- 
deed, whereas there is a possibility, nay, 
a probability, of our having to mobilise 
an army corps in this country for ship- 
ment abroad. Then I would save the 
money which is spent in connection with 
these Manceuvres for the purpose of giving 
experience not only to our Militia but to 
our Naval forces. It would pay the 
Government much better to go to a larger 
expenditure in that direction, and to have 
operations that would give a certain 
amount of experience to both these forces. 
As regards the return which the honour- 
able Member for Belfast asked for, I 
understand that it was given last year. 
Well, if the return was given last year 
why should it not be given this year? It 
is said that foreign nations would become 
possessed of the information. Why, 
every honourable Member in this House 
who has travelled abroad, certainly who 
has lived abroad and has been brought 
into contact with foreign Military 
Attachés, knows perfectly well that this 
information is fully possessed by all 
nations who take an interest in the Naval 
and Military affairs of their neighbours. 
Besides, Sir, the principle of throwing 
dust in the eyes of the public is not a good 
one, though that is the principle which 
has been pursued in this country as re- 
Captain Norton. 
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gards the Army. We do not pursue this 
system with reference to our trade. Our 


Consular reports give the state of our 
trade in every quarter of the world. But 
in the matter of the Army all these facts 
are kept secret, and the public know no- 
thing of them. The public have the 
greatest confidence in the Army; but 
what would have been said if some two or 
three months ago we had had the mis- 
fortune to have been engaged in war with 
a neighbouring nation? What would have 
happened if the Service Members had 
not sent in the Memorandum they did last 
year to the Secretary of State for War? 
It would have been asserted by the people 
of this country that, in spite of the fact 
that they had sent 56 Service Members 
to the House of Commons, men who 
must have known the real state of the 
Army, those 56 Service Members per- 
mitted the people to live in a fool’s para- 
dise. Every one of us would have been 
driven from public life. I wish, there- 
fore, to protest against the present state 
of affairs. I say this return is by no 
means satisfactory, and that the present 
system must cease to exist. I will pre- 
sently show that all through the report 
it is stamped with failure. You are en- 
deavouring in a half-hearted way to fall 
back upon the Reserves on the one hand 
and to reduce your Reserves on the other. 
If this expenditure goes on we shall have 
to adopt the system of a long-service 
Army for India, with one army corps or 
so in this country for small expeditions, 
and the adequate equipment of the Militia 
and Volunteers. I am not going to say 
one word against either the Militia or the 
Volunteer forces, but I shall shortly show 
that they are not so effective as the people 
of this country think. Well, Sir, as re- 
gards the return. I understand the 
honourable and gallant Gentleman has 
agreed to give it to the honourable Mem- 
ber for West Belfast, but I really cannot 
see why the honourable Member for West 
Belfast should be specially favoured with 
this return and not other Members of 
this House. I maintain that we all ought 
to have it, and I do not think the honour- 
able and gallant Gentleman need have 
any hesitation in giving it, because I can 
assure him the whole of the details will 
be well known to foreign Powers, who 
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make it their business to obtain that in- 
formation. As regards the question of 
special regiments, I very much sympathise 
with my honourable and gallant Friend 
the Member for Forfarshire (Captain Sin- 
clair). I frankly admit that there may 
be circumstances under which military 
authorities may be constrained to trans- 
fer men from one regiment to another, 
but it should only be done in exceptional 
cases. Now, it is not at the present 
moment the exception; it is the rule, or 
rather, I should say, has been the rule, to 
enlist a number of men for a particular 
regiment, and then, after they have done 
a short service in that regiment—some- 
times even before—to transfer them to 
another regiment in which they do not 
wish to serve in another part of the world. 
There is nothing worse for recruiting than 
that, and there is nothing worse for the 
esprit de corps of the Army. I know the 
honourable and gallant Member appre- 
ciates as much as I do, and as much as 
every soldier does, the immense value of 
esprit de corps. I fear, however, honour- 
able Members scarcely realise the feeling 
which exists among the men who go 
soldiering with reference to this particular 
point. Men have very strong reasons 
sometimes for wishing to join a particu- 
lar regiment and very strong reasons for 
not wishing to join another, and I there- 
fore hope that the honourable and gallant 
Member will see that the existing practice 
is modified as far as possible. Of course, 
under great strain, when some particular 
regiment requires a draft for India, it may 
be necessary to draft men compulsorily 
into that regiment, but in a voluntary 
Army there should certainly be in that 
particular respect as little compulsion as 
possible. I now come to the suggestion 
of my honourable and gallant Friend the 
Member for Forfarshire, with reference 
to Colonial troops. Well, Sir, I think 
it would be a very good beginning to carry 
out the suggestion of the honourable and 
gallant Member for West Belfast. But I 
think that suggestion might be carried 
a little farther, and that there would be 
no objection to extending it to Australia, 
New Zealand, the Cape, and many other 
Colonies. I make this suggestion in order 
that we may give the present system, 
which I believe is bound to fail in the next 
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few years, every possible chance, because 
I am aware that the people of this country 
would hesitate to adopt some system of 
general liability to serve in the Militia or 
Volunteers until the present system has 
completely broken down or until the ex- 
pense which necessarily attaches to a large 
voluntary Army has become an intoler- 
able burden. Now, Sir, there are several 
points in this report to which I should 
like torefer. Iam glad to note the aboli- 
tion of deferred pay, but I am sorry to 
observe a substitute in the form of a 
gratuity on discharge. Of course, a man 
in the Service could very well make use of 
a small sum of money in starting in some 
private venture, and to such a man a 
gratuity on discharge is a great boon. 
But nine soldiers out of ten who obtain 
their money, whether as deferred pay or 
as a gratuity, are like children, who, never 
having had any money before, find when 
they get possession of it that it burns a 
hole in their pockets. The consequence 
is that they generally dissipate it in one 
or two days not greatly to their advan- 
tage. I do not believe one single recruit 
would find the benefit of this gratuity. 
I notice with regard to the 20,000 men 
who are to be added to the Service that 
the increased expenditure is to be spread 
over a series of years. When we were 
told last year that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary for the defence of the Empire that 
this increase should be made we naturally 
thought that we should have the troops: 
asked for as a quid pro quo, and that 
there would be an end of the matter. But. 
we are going to have nothing of the kind. 
The augmentations are to be carried out. 
gradually, and the increase on the Esti- 
mates of £1,500,000 is to be spread over 
a series of years, the consequence being 
that there will be a constant increase in 
the expenditure. Now, Sir, I notice that 
special inducements have been offered to 
soldiers of the Infantry of the Line serv- 
ing at home, whose Colour service would 
expire before the close of the past year, 
and also to soldiers returning from abroad 
during the year for transfer to the Re- 
serve, to extend their service for two 
years. Does not that bear out exactly 
what I said? You are making every 
possible shift to get men by hook or by 
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two years’ men, in order that you may 
extend their service in the Line two 

years, because, forsooth, you cannot get 
men to fill up the ranks. Then, men 
serving in the Foot Guards are also offered 
a special bounty to extend their period 
of Colour service, which proves that you 
cannot get men in the Foot Guards. 
Then, according to paragraph 15, the 
warrants previously i in force allowed pre- 
vious service in the Army only to reckon, 
and required, as conditions of the grant, 
that the soldiers should have had two 
good-conduct badges on former discharge, 
and should refund any deferred pay re- 
ceived in respect of their previous ser- 
vice. The revised Warrant alters this 
rule and allows the former service to re- 
enlisted soldiers who, on prior discharge, 
were in possession of as many good con- 
duct badges as were obtainable by their 
length of service. The condition as to 
refunding deferred pay is also withdrawn. 
Here, again, are further inducements in 
erder to get back men into the Service. 
It seems to me that you are always draw- 
ing on the old material. There appears 
to be a certain floating population of re- 
cruits, and you keep moving these recruits 
about from the Reserves to the Regular 
Forces and from the Regular Forces to 
the Reserves. It is like a man who keeps 
four or five servants and an odd man to 
do a little bit of each of the other’s work 
because he is under-handed. Now, Sir, 
I have already dealt with the question of 
the recruiting of the Canadian Regiment. 
I notice that the very proposal which I 
made is being carried out to a limited 
extent. The recruits who select regi- 
ments in India are, in the first instance, 
posted to regiments at home, and then on 
to India, and, in the case of recruits in 
regiments in the Colonies, the same thing 
is to be done as well as in Egypt. In 
other words, you are attempting to estab- 
lish a long-service Army in India, the 
Colonies, and Egypt. This is the very 
thing which my right honourable Friend 
the Member for the Forest of Dean, the 
honourable Member for West Belfast, and 
those of us who believe that the present 
system is breaking down, have been advo- 


cating. We have already taken the first 
step. You are obliged to have recourse 
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to it. Then I notice, furthermore, as re- 


gards the class of recruits, that for lads 
from 17 to 18 years of age joining the 


Militia the minimum standard of chest 
measurement is fixed at 32} inches in the 


Militia Artillery, Militia Engineers, and 
Militia Medical Staff Corps. Well now, 
Sir, 324 inches is certainly 2 or 3 or 4 
inches less than that of the average me- 
chanic or the average working man in the 
country. But in a large number of bat- 
talions of Infantry Militia, which are con- 
siderably under the authorised establish- 
ment, recruits of 18 years of age and up- 
wards are allowed to be taken at 314 
inches. I hope some honourable Member 
connected with the medical profession will 
tell us what he thinks of a recruit . 314 
inches chest measurement. Now, Sir, I 
come to the recruits who joined during 
1898, and I find that out of these 9,980 
no fewer than 4,479 are men who by 
special inducements as Reservists have re- 
joined the Colours. But in spite of all 
these make-shifts you are still 1,169 men 
short of completing the establishment for 
the present year. Then I observe that as 
regards those specially enlisted during 
1898 only 43 per cent. reached the full 
standard. In 1895 the percentage was 
90; in other words, the quality of those 
specially enlisted is gradually becoming 
worse and worse, and is not half so good 
as it was a few years ago. And yet we 
are told that this is a bumper year as 
regards recruiting! The same remark 
holds good with reference to the number 
of Militiamen joining the Regular forces. 
The number of Militiamen who joined 
the Regular forces in 1896 was 12,643. 
And now in 1898 you have 16,000 all but 
70—that is to say, you have drawn 
almost 4,000 men away from your Militia 
into your Regular Army. I must con- 
gratulate the military authorities, and 
more especially those who have to deal 
with the recruiting department, on the 
wonderful shifts which they have invented 
to procure troops, and to endeavour to 
make the people of this country believe 
that they actually have got the Army that 
they are supposed to have—the Army 
which they believe they have when they 
read about it on paper. I do not believe 
that the great showman, Mr. Barnum, 
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could vie with the War Office in this par- 
ticular respect. I do not think there is 
anything more left to the Government 
than to offer the men free drinks and 
smoking concerts. Now, Sir, I notice 
that among boys under 17 years 
of age in 1894 there were 27 per 1,000 
rejected, whereas in 1898 you have 31 
per 1,000 rejected, showing again that you 
are getting a distinctly poorer class. 
Then as regards the extension of service 
and re-engagement, I find that in 1894 you 
had 4,500 men re-engaged, whereas in 
1897 you were reduced to 3,800; so that 
in every instance there is a distinct falling 
off. Sir, my honourable Friend the Mem- 
ber for Monmouth, who is himself an em- 
ployer of labour, made some remarks 
which may not have been very congenial 
to us Service Members, nevertheless we 
must frankly admit there is a vast amount 
of truth in what he said. Many honour- 
able and gallant Members here remember 
the state of the Services when they joined, 
and the class of men we got. Why, Sir, 
in the agricultural districts and in the 
small villages, it was looked upon as a 
positive disgrace for a man to wear Her 
Majesty's uniform. It was generally the 
scapegrace of the village, it was some 
young man who had got into trouble on 
some account who, as the expression was, 
“went fora soldier.” I gladly admit that 
the state of affairs has mended, that 
we are getting a higher and better class of 
men, but I think the suggestion thrown 
out by the honourable Member for Mon- 
mouth is well worthy of consideration. 
The Military authorities should not 
attempt to do what they are even now 
doing, that is to say, bagging their 
men, catching men young, enlisting 
them under false pretences by taking 
them into one regiment and_ then 
drafting them to another. The authori- 
ties ought not to take a man without com- 
municating with his employer, and if his 
employer gives that man a distinctly bad 
character that man ought not to be 
allowed to join Her Majesty’s Service. 
How comes it about that the men who 
serve in the Household Brigade, in the Ist 
and 2nd Life Guards, are such an emi- 
nently respectable class of men? Why, 
Sir, for this reason, that the officer com- 
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manding the regiment, if he gets an un- 
desirable man into the regiment, has the 
privilege of being able to dismiss that man 
without any further to do—he has the 
privilege, or at least some years ago, when 
I was soldiering, I know he had the pri- 
vilege, of calling up a man and dispensing 
with his services. I think it would be an 
eminently desirable thing that recruits 
should not be allowed to be of the kind 
called run-aways from their employers, so 
that the respectable recruit might not be 
ashamed to tell his family and his village 
friends that he is going to join the Army, 
but that he should do it openly, in the 
light of day, and that he should know and 
feel that when he joined the Army he 
would not be looked down upon by his 
fellows. Why, Sir, let me draw a contrast 
as regards the Navy. The Navy have no 
difficulty whatever in obtaining boys. 
They obtain excellent boys of good family 
and good characters, and with what re- 
sult? Why, that all the men—r, at least, 
a large majority of men—who are rejected 
for the Navy present themselves and are 
accepted for the Army. Of course, I shall 
be told that a man for the Navy requires 
a better physique than a man for the 
Army. Of that I am well aware, but in 
all respects the recruit in the Army is 
distinctly inferior to the recruit in the 
Navy. I now come to a question in which 
I have taken a very special interest, and 
that is the question of the discharge of in- 
valids. I made some statements in this 
House last year which went to show that 
no small number of men who had served 
Her Majesty in different parts of the world 
actually died in workhouses. That was 
disputed, but there are too many cases, 
alas! for it to be disputed in sober 
earnest; and what cannot be disputed is 
that there are between five and six thou- 
sand men constantly roving about this 
country, without work, who have been in 
the Army, and whose constitutions have 
been shattered by foreign climates, and 
these men counteract recruiting in every 
part of the world. I am grateful to the 
authorities, and I thank them most cor- 
dially, for having in some measure met 
my suggestion of establishing convalescent 
homes for these men. But, Sir, they are 
about to establish these convalescent 
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homes on what I may calla Military sys- 
tem. They are dotting these homes about 
the country, and the men who are to enter 
these homes—so I am given to under- 
stand ; I shall be glad to hear it is other- 
wise—simply get a change of air. They 
are to be on Government rations and under 
Military discipline. Well, Sir, I maintain 
that a man who is suffering from enteric 
or typhoid fever, or any of the low types of 
fever which men frequently suffer from 
on their return from Mediterranean sta- 
tions, not to speak of India, will derive 
little benefit from such convalescent 
homes. A suggestion which I threw out, 
and which I hope will yet be followed as 
regards the more severe cases, was that 
the men should be billeted on some of the 
various convalescent homes which now 
exist throughout the country. I men- 
tioned at the time that there were several 
of these homes which were prepared to take 
men at, I believe, a nominal charge—a 
charge which would be much less than 
that which it will cost the Government to 
keep these men in hospital. I think I 
showed—lI do not wish to repeat my argu- 
ment—that the men can be kept in some 
of the best convalescent homes through- 
out the country at a charge of 5s. per head 
less than that which they cost the Govern- 
ment when kept in hospitals. The hon- 
ourable Member admitted my contention 
that they had not a sufficient medical es- 
tablishment for two army corps. Last 
year it was distinctly stated, I think in 
this House, that we had two army corps 
fit to take the field in every respect. I 
tried to prove by questions and otherwise 
in this House that so far as the Medical 
Department is concerned, even if they 
drew upon their reserves, that this was 
certainly not the case. Now the honour- 
able Member admits that I was right, and 
tells me that he has put down a sum in 
the Estimates for providing, I think, some 
50 medical officers. Well, I am glad to 
hear that, and I certainly hope he may get 
them. There is a very distinct prejudice 
in the medical schools against service in 
the Army, and if I may be permitted to 
say so—I know that numbers of honour- 
able and gallant Members opposite are not 
in sympathy with me—I do not think that 
the treatment of the Army Medical De- 
partment, or of the medical officers who 
Captain Norton. 
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serve in the Army, has been altogether 
what it ought to be. I do not think they 
have been shown sufficient consideration 
of recent years, and more especially in con- 
nection with their leave and in connection 
with their foreign service. Owing to the 
fact that there has been a dearth of medi- 
cal officers, the medical officers are called 
upon to take such frequent terms of 
foreign service that the moment a man 
can obtain a civil employment of anything 
like a remunerative kind he clears out of 
the Army. That is not as it ought to be. 
With leave, I will bring a case before the 
notice of the House. A medical officer 
applied for the privilege leave to which he 
was entitled. Although he had a sick wife 
the man was unable to obtain that leave, 
and when he did obtain that leave he had 
to pay for another medical officer to take 
his place. If medical officers are treated in 
this inconsiderate way it cannot be ex- 
pected that they will flock to the service. 
I only hope that the honourable Gentle- 
man will be successful in obtaining the 
supply which he desires. I do not wish 
to refer again to the question which I 
brought. before the House in connection 
with the sick and wounded in Egypt. 1 
dealt with that very fully the other day, 
but I would just like the honourable Gen- 
tleman to give me an answer to one par- 
ticular question. If he remembers, he 
stated that there were so many nurses, 
male and female. Now, I contend that these 
male nurses were nothing more than hos- 
pital orderlies, and that the total number 
of trained nurses for the whole of the divi- 
sion that went to Egypt consisted of two. 
I pointed out that 60 or 70 persons 
suffering from enteric fever were left to 
the tender mercies of some two nurses 





Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES : 
Order! That question is not connected 
with these Estimates. 


Captain NORTON : Well, Mr. Lowther, 
I will not deal with that question any fur- 
ther, but I thought I was in order, as it is 
a question touching the general welfare of 
the Army. I pass on to the question of 
the Militia and the Militia Reserve. I 
notice that the percentage of absentees 
without leave from training averages 
some seven or eight per cent. Now, Sir, 


to what does that point? That points to 
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the very conclusion at which I arrived yes- 
terday, namely, that a large proportion, 
practically seven or eight per cent., of 
these Militiamen are Militiamen who are 
soldiering in different regiments; they do 
not come up to the training because they 
have enlisted. Then we come to the 
gradual falling off in the total strength of 
the Militia and in the numbers present at 
the annual trainings. Those who join the 
regular forces number 14,000, and then 
there are deserters and absentees, so that 
the total annual loss of the Militia is some- 
thing like 40,000. Well, Sir, that seems 
to me to be a monstrous state of affairs. 
We have a Militia consisting of some 
200,000 men on paper, and we find that 
the annual loss of that arm alone is 
40,000. We find in this same force a per- 
centage of absentees which was in 1895 
only 11.4, in 1898 has risen to 14.2, which 
again goes to prove my contention that, 
as a matter of fact, if you were 
to try and mobilise the regiments to- 
morrow you could only bring up 75 
per cent. of the men—and I think 
. then I have over-stated the mark; 
I have grave doubts whether you 
could bring up anything like 50 per cent. 
Now, there is the question of the civil 
employment of discharged scldiers. It 
has been stated that some technical educa- 
tion might be given to soldiers while they 
are in the Service. Now, I frankly admit 
that some technical training might be 
given to long-service men for India and 
the Colonies, but I entirely concur with 
what has been stated by the honourable 
and gallant Member, that when you have 
a man for three years you cannot possibly 
afford any time to give him more than 
the necessary military and naval training. 
The military training and the naval train- 
ing have both become highly technical 
during recent years. It requires three 
years to give a man anything like an effi- 
cient training after he has joined the 
Colours, and therefore to fit a short-ser- 
vice soldier to compete in the struggle for 
life with civilians who have never left their 
calling is to my mind out of the question. 
I then come to the question of the charac- 
ter which is given to the men on discharge. 
I fully concur with what the honourable 
and gallant Member has said as to the 
benefit: of discharge sheets; but my con- 
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tention is that these discharge sheets are 
not sufficiently ample, that in addition to 
the man’s present character there should 
be stated what employment he was in be- 
fore entering the Service, what employ- 
ment he had in the Service apart from his 
purely military duties, and what class of 
employment in civil life he would be most 
suited for.” This would give employers of 
labour some chance of knowing what kind 
of labour the old soldier would be most 
likely to suit. Furthermore, the mere 
fact of a man having been a soldier should 
be a sort of guarantee that he would be a 
better man than a man picked up hap- 
hazard in civil life. The percentage of 
old soldiers in police employment is, I am 
sorry to say, very small indeed. Now, I 
think that the Army authorities ought to 
take steps to insist that, at any rate, a 
small preportion of the men who have 
served in the Army, with first-rate charac- 
ters, and who are admirably adapted for 
police duties, should be employed in the 
police force. They ought to put pressure 
on municipal authorities and others in , 
order to increase, as far as possible, the 
number of posts open to men from the 
Army in the police. As regards railway 
employment I admit there is some diffi- 
culty. In the Select Committee on this 
question we found more than one railway 
manager who said he was prepared to 
take as much as an eighth of the staff from 
Army men, but that he did not get any- 
thing like that proportion. And for this 
reason: that you have this miserable 
system of a cross between long-service 
men and short-time men. You take @ 
comparatively immature man and say 
that you do not work him till he is 20 
years of age and fit to go out to India. 
But as a fact he is sent to India when he 
is physically 20 years of age, and then 
comes back with shattered health. When 
such a man goes into railway employment 
he speedily becomes a “ break-down.” 
The Government ought to put pressure on 
railway companies to take into their em- 
ployment a fair proportion of discharged 
soldiers, but then the right and proper men 
should be sent. If you encourage the 
posting of the best class of men on the 
railways and the police you will raise the 
standard of the recruits and you will get 
men to come into the Service who never 
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thought of it before. It is well known 
that men of first-class character enter the 
Foot Guards because it is recognised that 
if they remain three years in the Guards 
with a good character there are many 
positions in London open to them. I 
think I have very nearly gone over all the 
points I wish to notice in this report. 


SEVERAL HONOURABLE Members: Hear, 
hear. 

Captain NORTON: Oh, but I am not 
at all exhausted; if honourable Gentle- 
men challenge me I shall goon. I do not 
desire to deal with other matters than are 
contained in this report, which only came 
into my hands an hour before I entered 
the House. I wish to deal with the ques- 
tion as to the effect early training may 
have on the supply of recruits. It is of 
great importance that you should en- 
deavour to enlist the sympathy and co- 
operation of all great public bodies, and 
that you should more especially enlist the 
sympathy of the scholars in our elemen- 
tary schools. This is done in Germany, 
Trance, and other Continental countries. 
I do not argue that you should inculcate a 
Military spirit. That is another question. 
But you should place the Army in such a 
position that it may be looked up to with 
respect, and that children may not be 
taught to believe that if they join Her 
Majesty’s Service it will lower them in the 
social scale. The honourable and gallant 
Member referred to the large number 
of recruits who are rejected on account of 
decayed teeth. That may seem a small 
matter, but it is really of great import- 
ance. That is obviated in Continental 
countries by the simple system of employ- 
ing dentists to go round the primary 
schools and give some slight attention to 
the teeth of the scholars.+ This is a matter 
in which we might well follow the example 
ef Germany, and thus obviate the very 
prolific cause of rejection of recruits which 
the gallant and honourable Member spoke 
of. It has been said that we have a great 


Empire to defend, and that the maintain- 

ing and perhaps the expansion of the 

Empire necessitates a vast expenditure. 

That I frankly admit; but there are things 

of even more importance than that. 

What, after all, the greatness of this nation 
Captain Norton. 
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is based on is the character of the nation, 
the character of the children of the nation, 
the character of the manhood of the 
nation? Therefore, I say, it is of the ut- 
most importance to take care of those 
children in our schools in order that they 
may later on in life be able to choose the 
Army as a profession and be capable of 
defending this great Empire. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I hope that the Committee will be 
able to take the Vote now, and also the 
Vote for men which is next on the Paper 
and which has been very commonly 
granted after the amount of discussion 
we have had on this occasion. 


SEVERAL HONOURABLE MEMBERS: 
No,” and * Impossible.” 


‘“ No, 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


SURY: The two Votes generally go 
together, and I think after the 
speech which the honourable and 


gallant Gentleman has favoured us with 
you cannot say that this Vote has not been 
sufficiently discussed. I do not make this 
appeal so much in the interest of the 
Government as in the interest of private 
Members. I hope I shall be able to reach 
Easter without trenching on the time of 
private Members. I donot know whether 
that prospect will in any case be realised 
—I think it will—but it cannot be fulfilled 
if honourable Gentlemen insist on discus- 
sing the well-known details of the Army 
Estimates at the length to which the 
honourable and gallant Gentleman has 
just done. I hope the Committee will 
pass this Vote and also that for the men. 


Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): I do not know 
that anything has happened to justify the 
tone taken by the honourable Gentleman. 
He appears to think some crime has been 
committed against the order or practice 
of the House in the discussion of these 
Estimates. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I never said anything of the 
kind. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The right honourable Gentleman 
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said that he would be obliged to take 
strong measures, 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I said nothing of the kind. What 
I said was that I hoped to be able to 
carry on the business of the country with- 
out taking private Members’ time. I am 
afraid that that will not be possible if 
honourable Members insist on discussing 
the Votes at this length. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If the right honourable Gentleman 
sees himself compelled to take a certain 
course that is his affair and not ours. Our 
duty in the meantime is to adequately 
discuss, according to our rights, the Votes 
which he has submitted to us. A great 
part of the discussion to-night has, in fact, 
been carried on by the right honourable 
Gentleman’s own supporters. The hon- 
ourable Member for Belfast West, for in- 
stance, I heard making a very long and 
sustained speech, repeating a great many 
things which I think he said yesterday 
when the Estimates were under discussion. 
I think it is very natural for men who take 
so much interest in the Army as that hon- 
ourable Gentleman does to discuss these 
subjects at considerable length. I do not 
think that on this occasion there has been 
any excess beyond the usual practice of the 
House. Last year the Votes went through 
with astonishing and unusual facility and 
rapidity ; and I do not think that on this 
occasion there is any ground whatever to 
complain of the way in which the discus- 
sion has been conducted. I know of no 
ground whatever for, I do not say the 
threats, but the veiled threats in which 
the honourable Gentleman has indulged. 
Certainly from all I can learn I do not ex- 
pect there will be any indisposition to 
allow Vote A to be taken, but not Vote I. 


Motion made— 


“That the Chairman do report Progress ; 
and ask leave to sit again.”"—(Mr. MacNeitt. ) 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 8.) : 
I have a grievance. I have been 


looking since the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury came into the House, and I think he 
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is a perfect terror to-night. He comes 


down and asks for a second Vote to be 
taken, and he says the second Vote is not 
much different from the first. Without 
violating any confidence I may say I have 
some questions to discuss in connection 
with that second Vote which are quite 
unlike anything you have heard to-night. 
I content myself with saying just now 
that I will not say one word about Irish 
grievances, nor will I sing “ Rule Britan- 
nia.” I wish to do everything decently 
and in order, and I went to the table and 
asked the right honourable Gentleman 
what time it would be best to bring on my 
discussion, and I learned from the highest 
authority that I could not bring this par- 
ticular matter for discussion except on 
this particular Vote. What is my aston- 
ishment then to see the right honourable 
Gentleman coming airily in and saying 
“that the second Vote must be taken.” 
In order to bring the right honourable 
Gentleman to a sense of the dignity of the , 
House I move, Mr. Lowther, that you 
report progress and ask leave to sit again. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I hope the honourable Mem- 
ber will not press his Motion. The 
honourable Gentleman has a novelty 
to unfold to the House as to which I can 
assure him I am burning with curiosity. 
I therefore feel that it would be quite im- 
possible to ask the House to take the Vote 
for money to-night. I was not aware the 
honourable Gentleman was preparing 
these agreeable surprises for us. Had f 
been aware of it I should not probably 
have made the appeal I have just made, 
but perhaps the honourable Member will 
now consent to withdraw his Motion. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL : Having con- 
sidered all the circumstances of the case, 
as I am strong I will be generous. 


Motion by leave withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. WARNER (Stafford, Lichfield): 1 
am very pleased that the Leader of the 
House has given way on the question 
which has been just raised, for I think, 
with the exception of last year, Vote A 
has always been taken on the first night 
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after getting the Speaker out of the chair. 
I am very glad to hear that the Debate is 
to be carried over, especially as most of 
the time has been taken up by honour- 
able Members on the other side of the 
House. The two questions raised by the 
honourable and gallant Members for 
Taunton and St. Pancras occupied most 
of the afternoon and evening, but we on 
this side are not so much interested in 
them as soldiers on the other side. I 
rise now for the purpose of getting an ab- 
solute definition of the return which the 
Under Secretary offered us instead of the 
return which was refused. 


Army 


Mr. WYNDHAM: Information. 

Mr. WARNER: I ought to have said 
information, or rather an unofficial re- 
turn, which is not to be public in any 
way, and every Member receiving it is to 
guarantee not to publish it. It is, as I 
understand it, a return of all regiments 
of Cavalry, battalions of Infantry, and 
batteries of Artillery within the United 
Kingdom. That is the information we 
want, and, of course, any Member will 
understand that it has been issued only 
for the purpose of debate in this House. 


Mr. WYNDHAM: I do not want to be 
misunderstood, but I think the honourable 
Member is going very far from what I 
said. In order to meet honourable Mem- 
bers as far as possible, when a question is 
asked about a battalion I will give them 
information. I hope they will put some 
bounds to their curiosity, but if they twist 
what I have said into a pledge it will make 
it very difficult for me to comply with 
their requests. 


Mr. WARNER: I am not in the least 
pressing the honourable Gentleman to 
give information which he thinks ought 
to be refused. The argument against 
giving this return is that foreign nations 
might know the strength of the battalions 
ordered abroad. I do not want the parti- 
cular strength of any regiment, battalion, 
or battery, or their names or any other 
means of identifying them, but a general 
statement giving the number of bat- 
talions, regiments, and batteries which 
are up to a certain standard, and so on, 
right down. The battalions likely to be 
sent abroad need not be given, nor the 
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garrison in any particular place, but in- 
formation as to the strength stated to 
exist all over the country. I think, ac- 
cordingly, that this information would 
not at all interfere with the argument 
used against giving the return in the form 
in which it was originally issued. What 
we want to know is the actual strength of 
the fighting material we have got in this 
country, not in any particular place, or 
with regard to regiments ordered abroad. 
We want to know whether we have been 
deceived as to the actual fighting strength 
we posses in battalions of Infantry, regi- 
ments of Cavalry, and batteries of Artil- 
lery. I hope the Under Secretary will be 
able to give us that. It is not beyond 
what he might do. I understand the War 
Office wants to be as reticent as possible 
on these matters. One other question I 
want to ask—I am leaving out the small 
matters.—(A laugh.)—One of the ques- 
tions is not very important, but as honour- 
able Gentlemen laugh I will put it. It is 
in reference to the special section of 
Militia that is to have 75 per cent. as 
volunteers for foreign service. I want to 
know what the remaining 25 per cent. 
will do. I believe that that is illegal. I 
see many colonels of Militia, including 
the noble Lord the Member for Rochester, 
sitting on the other side of the House, and 
I am sure they will all agree that men who 
enlisted under conditions of not going 
abroad should not be sent abroad unless 
they volunteer. These 25 per cent. will 
not volunteer, and are they to be sent 
abroad with the other 75 per cent. who 
will volunteer.—(A laugh.)—Honourable 
Members may laugh, but it is a point per- 
haps of more interest to Military men than 
to honourable Members who do not take 
any interest in Military matters. There 
is one other question I want to ask, and 
that is with reference to the Manceuvres. 
I understand there are to be large divi- 
sional drills, in which the Regular troops 
are to be kept out for the whole time, but 
that the Militia battalions, for which, ap- 
parently, these large drills have been in- 
stituted, are to take it in turns. I am 
acquainted with the work of Militia bat- 
talions perfectly well, and if Militia regi- 
ments are taken out before their three 
weeks’ training on these large Manceuvres 
and are to join in large divisional field 
days with Regular troops for one, two, or 
three weeks—if only for one week it would 
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be an excellent plan—but if they have 
only one week of preliminary drill and 
then four weeks of manceuvres, it will be 
distinctly detrimental to them. I should 
like to know what is the meaning of 
taking one lot of militia regiments and 
then another to co-operate with the regu- 
lar troops? 


Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid.): I 
have a very particular objection to the 
carrying of the vote for the men. 
waited here for about four hours, and 
though I rose repeatedly I was not called. 
The question I am about to bring forward 
can practically be only raised on this vote. 
I refer to the manner in which the Govern- 
ment are treating what may be con- 
sidered the most important recruiting 
ground in the country—I mean the High- 
lands of Scotland. I quite admit that if 
we have got a foreign policy which may 
involve this country in war, or which may 
expand the Empire, we may require a 
large addition to the Army. Although I 
am not in favour of increasing the Army, 
and have voted against it, on the other 
hand I quite admit that it may be essen- 
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so far as Scotland is concerned, it bears 
more than its fair share according to popu- 
lation in the defence of the country, and, 
as the Committee is aware, there is no 
part of Scotland which bears a greater 
proportion than the Highlands, and no 
part of the English Army, as you are 
pleased to call it, has greater supporters 
than the Scotch Highland regiments, who 
| are always in the forefront of the battle. 
| Reference has been made to the decreas- 
|ing stature of soldiers. Why is that? 
Last year there was an increase in recruit- 
ing to the extent of 5,000 to 6,000 men, 
of whom only 400 men are due to Scotland 
and 50 to Ireland. 


Estimates. 





Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, “That the Question be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided: —Ayes 132 ; 





tial that it should be increased. 
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Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton 





Johnston. William (Belfast) 





Johnstone, Heywocd (Sussex) 


Noes 35.—(Division List No. 30.) 


Kemp, George 
Keayon-Slaney, Col. William 
suawrence,SirE. Durning-(Corn) 
Lawson, John Grans (Yorks.) 
Leigh-Iennett, Henry Currie 
Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset) 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter (L’pool) 
Lepes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lreas-Shadwell, Willi«m 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverpool) 
M‘Calmont, H. I.. B. (Cambs.) 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Middlemore, Jno. ‘Throgmorton 
Milner, Sir Frederick George 
Morgan, Hn. F. (Monm’thsh.) 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, Arthur H. A.(Deptf’d) 
Nicho!sor, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hn. Sir H. Stafford 
Orr-Ewing. Charles Lindsay 
Pease, Herbert Pike (Dringta.) 
Pilkington, Richard 
Plunkett, Rt.Hn. HoraceCurzen 
Priestley ,SirW. Overend{ Edin. ) 
Pryce-Jones, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
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Rentoul, James Alexander | Skewes-Cox, Thomas | Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlepool) Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) | Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Ritchie, Rt.Hn. Chas. Thomson! nw Lord (Lanes.) Wodehouse, Rt.Hn E.R. pad 


Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) | | Talbot, Lord FE. (Chichester) | Wylie, Alexander 
Rothschild, Hn. Lionel W alter | Talbot, Rt An J.G(Oxf'dUniv. ) Wy ndham, George 


Royds, Clement Molyneux | Thornton, Percy M. | Wyndham-Quin, “Major W. #H. 

Russell, Gen. F. S.(Cheltenham)! Valentia, Vv iscount Young, Commander (Berks, FE.) 

Rutherford, John |W ard, Hon Robert A. (Crewe)| 

Ryder, John Herbert Dedley | Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) | Tetters For THE AyFs— 
Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert’ | Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. | Sir William Walrond ard 


Sharpe, William Edward T. | Wentwerth, Bruce ©. Vernon-| Mr. Anstruther. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H.(Renfrew) Williams, Jos. Powell-(Birm.) | 


Sinclair, Louis (Romford) | Willox, Sir John Archibald 

NOES. 
Allen, W. (Newe.-under-Lyme), Goddard, Daniel Ford Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Ashton, Thomas Gair Johnson-Ferguson, Jatez Edw. Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herbert H. | Jones, Wm. G arnarvonshire) Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn | Lambert, George Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarshire) 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H | Lawson, Sir Wilfrid (Cmbrind.) Stevenscn, Francis 8. 
Cauaston, Richard Knight | Macaleese, Daniel | Strachey, Edward 
Channing, Francis Allston M‘Ghee, Richard Sullivan, Donal ‘Westmeath) 
Clouzh, Walter Owen | Morgan, W.Pritehard (Mrthyr.), Warner, Thomas Courtenay T 


Davies, M.Vaughan- (Cardgn.)| Morten, Ki. J. C. (Devonport) Weir, James Galloway 
Douglas, Charles M. (Lanark) | O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 


Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) | Oldroyd, Mark | TELLERS FOR THE NOFs-—- 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith), Pickersgill, Edward Hare Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Hed- 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) Power, Patrick Jcseph | derwick 


Original Question put, and agreed to, | SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
And, it being after Midnight, the Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
Chairman left the Chair to make his re- | next. 
port to the House. 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- , 


day next; Committee to sit again upon SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT (1679) 


Monday next. AMENDMENT BILL. 
House resumed. Committee deferred till Monday [5th 
| March. 
_ Ee AO Sees. | METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. | Adjourned Debate on Motion for Ap- 


| pointment of Select Committee [20th 
February] further adjourned till Monday 
ADULTERATION (FOOD PRODUCTS) | 2¢xt. 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday 
next. 


| PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE OF 
OFFICE) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (RAILWAY | 
FATALITIES) BILL. | ; ‘ 

Second Reading deferred till Friday | sane go he ge rig 

next. till Monday next. 


Member. 
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Private Bill 


HOUSE OF LORDs. 


Monday, 6th March 1899. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat upon the Woolsack at Four of the 
clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


CATHCART'’S DIVORCE BILL [H.L.] 

Order of the Day for Second Reading 
read: Counsel called in: Witnesses ex- 
amined: Moved that the Bill be now 
read the second time; the same was 
agreed to; Bill read the second time ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House that the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had laid upon the Table the Cer- 
tificate from the Examiners that the 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bill have been complied with— 


Education Department Provisional 
Order Confirmation (Swansea) [H.L.] 


Also the Certificate that the further 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bill have been complied with— 


Wolverhampton Tramways [H.L.] 


And also the Certificates that the 
Standing Orders have not been complied 
with in respect of the petitions for 
additional provision in the following 
Bills— 


Gainsborough Urban 


Gas [H.L.] 


District Council 


Mersey Docks and Harbour’ Board 
(Pilotage) [H.L.] 


The same were ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


BUENOS AYRES AND PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY BILL [(H.L.] 
Presented ; read the first time and re- 

ferred to the Examiners. 


VOL. LXVIL. |Fourrn Series. ] 
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INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM BILL [H.L.] 
teport of Her Majesty's Attorney- 


General, received, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


Business. 


RUSHDEN AND HIGHAM FERRERS 
DISTRICT GAS BILL [H.L.] 

The Chairman of Committees informed 
the House that the opposition to the Bill 
was withdrawn. The order made on 
Thursday last, discharged; and Bill 
committed for Tuesday the 14th instant. 


GLASGOW DISTRICT SUBWAY BILL 
[H.L.] 


Committee to meet on Tuesday the 
14th instant. 


WOLVERHAMPTON TRAMWAYS BILL 


(H.L.] 
Read second time (according to 
Order). 
MUIRKIRK, MAUCHLINE, AND DAL- 


MELLINGTON RAILWAY BILL [H.L.] 


Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
informed the House that the promoters 
do not intend to proceed further with the 
Bill. Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read, and discharged: Ordered 
that the Bill be not further proceeded 
with. 


LONDON HOSPITAL BILL [(H.L.] 
Read second time (according to 
Order). 


HERNE BAY WATER BILL (H.L.] 
AND 
WALTON-ON-THAMES AND WEYBRIDG?i 
GAS BILL [H.1.] 


Committed. 
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Newhaven and Seaford Water Board Bill 
[H.L.] 


Southport and Lytham Tramroad Bill 
[H.L.] 


Skipton Gas Bill [H.L.] 


Caledonian Railway (General Powers) 
Bill [H.L.] 


Glasgow and South-Western Railway 
Bill [H.L.] 


North Staffordshire Railway Bill [H.L.] 


Paisley and Barrhead District Railway 
Bill [H.L.] 


Stretford Gas Bill [H.L.] 


Returns, 


Committed: The Committees to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection. 
F 
Cromer Protection Bill [H.L.] 
Glastonbury Water Bill [H.L.] 

Yeadon and Guiseley Gas Bill [H.L.] 
Bristol Gas Bill [H.L.] 

Lea Bridge District Gas Bill [H-L.] 
Queen’s Ferry Bridge Bill [H.L.] 
Nene Valley Water Bill [H.L.] 


St. Neot’s Water Bill [H.L.] 


Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, That the following Lords be pro- 
posed to the House to form the Select 
Committee for the consideration of the 
said Bills (viz.), 

E. Radnor, 

L. Sinclair, 

L. Carew, 

LL. Rookwood (chairman), 
L. Newton ; 


agreed to; and the said Lords appointed 
accordingly. The Committee to meet on 
Tuesday the 14th instant, at -Eleven 
o'clock ; and all petitions referred to the 
Committee, with leave to the petitioners 
praying to be heard by Counsel against 
the Bills to be heard as desired, as also 
Counsel for the Bills. 


Kirkcaldy Corporation and Tramways 
Bill [H.L.] 


Lanarkshire (Middle 
Water Bill [H.L.] 


Wishaw Water Bill [H.L.] 
Aberdeen Corporation Bill [H.L.] 


Ward District) 


{LORDS! 
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Dumbarton Burgh Bill [H.L.] 


Greenock and Port Glasgow Tramways 
Bill [H.L.] 


Perth Water, Police, and Gas Bill [H.L.] 
West Highlands Railway Bill [H.L.] 
Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Bill [H.L.] 


Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, That the following Lords be pro- 
posed to the House to form the Select 
Committee for the consideration of the 
said Bills ; (viz.), 

E. 
E. 
we 
L. 
L. 


Derby (chairman), 
Malmesbury, 
Falkland, 
Northbourne, 
Muncaster ; 


agreed to; and the said Lords appointed 
accordingly. The Committee to meet om 
Tuesday the 14th instant, at Eleven 
o’clock ; and all petitions referred to the 
Committee, with leave to the petitioners 
praying to be heard by Counsel against 
the Bills to be heard as desired, as also 
Counsel for the Bills. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
TRADE REPORTS, 1899. 
Miscellaneous Series: No. 498. Com- 
mercial Education in the Netherlands. 


Presented (by Command) and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


EMIGRATION. 
Report on the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, for the year ended 3lst December 
1898. 


Presented (by Command) and ordered 





to lie on the Table. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

I. North-Central Division: 
report, for the year 1898, by the Reverend 
C. H. Parez, chief inspector ; 


II. Code of regulations for day schools, 
with schedules and appendices, by the 
Night Honourable the Lords of the Com- 
mnittee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion ; 


III. Revised instructions issued to Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors, and applicable to 
the Code of 1899. 


Presented (by Command) and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
AND VACCINATION (SCOTLAND). 
lorty-fourth Annual Report by the 
Registrar-General in Scotland, for the 
year 1898 ; and Thirty-fourth Annual Re- 
port on Vaccination. 


Presented (by Command) and ordered 
to le on the Table. 


PETITION. 
VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 
Petition for repeal of ; of Guardians of 
the Drayton Union ; read, and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


TELEGRAPH (CHANNEL ISLANDS) BILL 
[H.L.] 


House in Committee (according to 


Order). Bill reported without amend- 
ment. Standing Committee negatived ; 


and Bill to be read a third time To- 


1orrow. 


House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
after Five of the clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter-past Four of the clock. 


16 Marci 1899} 


General | 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, Gth March 1899. 


Mr. SPEAKER 
Three of the clock. 


took the Chair at 





| PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


| PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 62 
| COMPLIED WITH). 

| Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
|Report from one of the Examiners of 
| Petitions for Private Bills, That in the 
case of the following Bills, referred on the 
First Reading thereof, Standing Order 
No. 62 has been complied with, viz. :— 


Baker Street and Waterloo Railway Bill. 
Woking Water and Gas Bill. 


Ordered, That the Bills be read a 
second time. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 63 
COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on the 
First Reading thereof, Standing Order 
No. 65 has been complied with, viz. :— 


Redditch Gas Bill. 


Ordered, That the Bill be 
| second time. 
| 


read a 


STOCKPORT DISTRICT WATER BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


HORSFORTH WATER BILL. 
(By Order.) 


committed. 


Yead a second time, and 
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TELEGRAPH ACT (1892) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Order read for resuming Proceeding 
on First Reading [15th February]. 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
Bill be now read the first time.” 


*Sirn C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): Mr. Speaker, Sir, I rise upon 
a very important point of order; 
and I submit that under the ruling 
given on the 13th February 1895, by 
Mr. Speaker Peel, this Bill comes dis- 
tinctly within the category of those mat- 
ters which should be dealt with by public 
and not by private Bill procedure. 
That ruling was given in the case 
of the London Valuation  Assess- 
ment Bill of 1895, to which an 
objection was taken upon a point of 
order by Sir Henry James, who argued 
that the Bill went far beyond the line 
which divided private from public Bills. 
He pointed out the inconvenience of 
amending public Acts except where the 
requirements of particular districts ne- 
cessitated it. He said— 


“If a public Act repeals a public Act we 
can turn to our digest, but no library contains 
all these private Acts, and therefore students 
and practitioners who are not acquainted 
with the proceedings of the House never know 
whether there was on record any repeal of a 
public Act by a private Act. The Court takes no 
judicial notice of private Acts; they have to 
be given in evidence, like any other docu- 
ment.” 


Upon that objection Mr. Speaker Peel 
delivered a most elaborate ruling extend- 
ing over the whole subject. He said— 


“T am far from saying because a private 
bill affects public Bills and repeals public 
Acts that that is always a fatal objection to 
its being introduced as a private Bill. But 
we must consider the scope ot the public Acts 
which a private Bill proposes to repeal; and 
in this instance the Acts proposed to be re- 
pealed are of such vast magnitude and cover 
such a vast area that I think there are objec- 
tions to the Bill being proceeded with as a 
private Bill. The Bill covers the whole of 
the metropolis, and though it does not quite 
follow from all precedents that a Bill affecting 
the entire metropolis must necessarily be 
introduced as a public Bill, still, I think 
that a review of these precedents will estab- 
lish the conclusion that Bills affecting the 
metropolis should, as a rule, be introduced 
as public rather than as private Bills.” 


That was not the sole ground upon which 
he gave the ruling. 


He stated that it 
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dealt with the whole metropolitan area, 
that it repealed certain Acts, and he 
dealt with the statement that it ap- 
pointed a new Court of Appeal. He 
mentioned a number of cases in which 
Bills dealing with the metropolis had 
been dealt with by way of private Bills, 
but he also gave others in which he said 
these metropolitan matters had been 
properly dealt with by public Bills. Now, 
{ claim that this ruling of Mr. Speaker 
Peel’s in 1895, subject to the cases that 
he refers to, govern, or should govern, 
the practice of the House in these mat- 
ters. Mr. Speaker Peel goes on to say— 


“Tf I am asked whether any clauses might 
be expunged from the present Bill, and the 
Bill so brought properly within the scope cf 
private Bills, I should say that nothing of 
the Bill would be left, because the whole Bill 
is of such vast importance that it is impos- 
sible to separate the clauses.” 


With regard to those two points my 
contention is that the Telegraph Act, 
1892, deals not merely with the whole of 
the metropolitan area, but the entire 
United Kingdom, England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, including the metropolitan 
area; and with regard to the expunging 
clause, if you expunge the clauses so 
as to amend this Act to bring it within 
the lines of a private Bill you expunge 
the entire Act. Therefore, in both those 
cases I submit that Mr. Speaker Peel's 
ruling governs this Bill. Mr. Speaker 
Peel then went on to mention the in- 
terests involved. He said— 


“T mention that to show that the interests 
involved are much more than local, that they 
cover Imperial taxation as well as local rating, 
and if I am told that the Bill is a local Bill I 
am bound to reply that it is local only in 
the sense in which a Bill that applies to 
Scotland and Ireland may be called a local 
Bill.” 


Exactly the same contention applies 
here with very much greater force, be- 
cause the present Bill applies to the 
whole of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
Another of his objections was that a new 
jurisdiction was established. This Bil! 
establishes a new jurisdiction also, and 
under these circumstances I must ask your 
ruling upon the point of order of whether 
it is competent to proceed with this Bilt! 
as a private Bill, and I do so the more 
particularly because the Act which this 
Bill proposes to amend is one in which 
the Pestmaster-General is interested. 
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The National Telephone Company only 
come forward as the licensee of the Post- 
master-General, and this bears upon the 
peint of order, that if it is desirable that 
the powers asked for should be granted 
then they should be granted to the Post- 
master-General. In the first place, I 
desire to ask whether this Bill can be 
properly proceeded with as a private 
matter, having regard to the interests 
involved, or whether it should not be 
dealt with by a public Bill. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The matters which 
the honourable Gentleman has brought 
before me are well worthy of considera- 
tion of the House upon the merits of the 
Bill on the Second Reading, but I do not 
think they are such as would justify me 


in stopping the Bill or taking it upon} 
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honourable Gentleman, on the Second 
Reading of the Bill, to present these 
objections as objections on the merits, 
and it will then be for the House to decide 
whether they think it proper to give a 
Second Reading to a Bill containing these 
provisions, or to refuse it on the ground 
the honourable Member has urged, or on 
other grounds. ‘ 


Business. 


*Sir C. CAMERON: Might I ask 
your ruling upon another point of order / 
It has been intimated to me that it 
would not be competent for me to move 
the rejection of the Bill on the First 
Reading, or at least to have any discus- 
sion on the Bill at that stage. There are 


iyself to prevent the House frem dealing ifavour of that course being adopted, 


with it at the proper time. 


carried on for purposes of profit, under 
certain conditions and in certain places, 
from the operation of a particular sub- 
section of a public Act. That is a thing 
which has been done before now in pri- 
vate Bills without objection being raised, 
and in other cases objection has been 
taken. I am not aware of any case 
where such a Bill has been ruled out of 
order, and in saying this I am not for- 
vetting the case referred to by the hon- 
ourable Member. What is proposed 
by this Bill is a course of action 
which has been taken by this House 
in private Bills on other occasions, 
therefore, I do not feel justified in stop- 
ping it on the point of order. As re- 
gards the ruling of Mr. Speaker Peel, I 
may point out that that was the case 
of a Bill having far wider scope 
and application than the present 
Bill. That was a Bill which proposed to 
deal with local taxation directly, and 
indirectly with Imperial taxation over 
an area of some 5,000,000 inhabitants, 
and it was proposed for that purpose to 
repeal three public Acts which already 
regulated those matters. It was proposed 
also to set up an entirely new court (not 
merely to add a new jurisdiction to an ex- 
isting court) to administer the new law. 
That is a very different proposition from 
that which is contained in this Bill. In 
ruling that I cannot stop the Bill at this 
stage, I am far from differing from the 
view taken by my predecessor. It seems 
to me that the proper course is for the 


The Bill, 


proposes to exempt a company which is | 








strong arguments of convenience in 
because if it were adopted, where 
the Bill was thrown out on _ the 
First Reading, the numerous bodies 


who proposed to petition against the Bill 
would be saved the trouble and expense 
of sending in their petitions. Upon 
looking into the Standing Orders I find 
that the five minutes rule only applies 
to the Bills introduced before the com- 
mencement of public business ; and I am 
not aware of any precedent of any dis- 
cussion taking place upon the introduc- 
tion of private Bills. Therefore, as a 
matter of information for those engaged 
in private Bill legislation, I should like 
to have your ruling, Sir, upon that 
matter. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the law of 
Parliament stands thus: Up to about 45 
years ago there might be a Debate upon 
the First Reading of a Bill, although I 
believe the practice has become obsolete ; 
but since the Standing Order was passed 
with regard to public Bills preventing a 
discussion upon a First Reading of a 
public Bill the practice has been to 
deal with a private Bill on its First Read- 
ing in the same way as if it were a public 
Bill under the Standing Order, and not 
to have any discussion upon it. I think 
private Bills stand in the same position 
now as public Bills, and that there can be 
no discussion upon the First Reading. 
The honourable Gentleman can bring for- 
ward his objection and discuss the 
matter on its merits upon the Second 


55} Returns, 


Reading. The Question is, That this Bill 
be now read a first time. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the first time; and referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills. 


ST. MARYLEBONE VESTRY ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 
Petition for Bill; referred to the 
Select Committee on Standing Orders. 


PETITIONS. 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN BILL. 
Petitions in favour ;—From Harleston ; 





—London; — Gisburne; Willes- 
borough ; — Bathersden ; — Ferndale ; 
—Beaulieu ; — Morecambe ; — Thorn- 
aby-on-Tees ; — Swansea; — Gorton; 


—and Ockley ; to lie upon the Table. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOT- 

LAND) BILL. 

Petition from Whiteinch, 
to lie upon the Table. 


in favour; 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES SERVANTS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 

Petition from Coventry, in favour; to 

lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 


(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Petition from Edinburgh, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Petitions in favour ;—From Longton ; 
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OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

Petitions in favour ;—From Notting- 
ham ; — St. Cleer; — Woodbridge ; 
Sunderland; — Kennington; — Hag- 
gate ; — South Manchester ; — Glouces- 
ter; — Tattingstone ; — Coddenham ; 
—Needham Market; — Trimley; — 
Capel; — Holbrook; — Walton; — 
omit ee: — York; — Birming- 
ham; —Ancoats — East London; — 
Chorlton-on-Medlock ;—-Mile End_(two) : 

—Longton (two); — Darlington; — 
Purley ; Copmanthorpe; — and, 
Pendleton ; to lie upon the Table. 


Reports, ete, 
SALE 





SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 


Petition from Edinburgh and Leith, 
in favour; to lie upon the Table. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM (THREEFOLD 
OPTION) (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Petition from Glasgow, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


VACCINATION ACT, 1898. 
Petition from Leominster, for repeal ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORT 
ULSTER CANAL (TRANSFER). 
Return [presented 28th February] to 
be printed. (No. 85.) 


"S, ETC. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
VACCINATION (SCOTLAND) 

Copy presented,—of the Forty-fourth 
Annual Report on the Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in Scotland for 1898, and 
Thirty-fourth Annual Report on Vac- 
cination (by Command) ; to lie upon the 





—and, Wigan; to lie upon the Table. 


Mr. Speaker. 








Table. 
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EMIGRATION (COLONIES). 

Copy presented,—of Report on the 
Emigrants’ Information Office for the 
year ended 31st. December 1898 (by 
Command) ; to lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (CODE 1899). 

Copy presented,—of Code of Regu- 
lations for Day Schools, with Schedules 
and Appendices, by the Lords of the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Edu- 
cation (by Command); to lie upon the 
Table. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

Copy presented,—of Revised Instruc- 
tions issued to Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
and applicable to the Code of 1899 (by 
Command) to lie upon the Table. 


HDUCATION DEPARTMENT (GENERAL 
REPORT. 

Copy presented,—of General Report to 
the Education Department by the Chief 
Inspector of the North Central Division 
for the year 1898 (by Command) ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


NAVY (DOCKYARD EXPENSE 
ACCOUNTS, 1897-8). 

Annual Accounts presented,—for 1897-8 
of Shipping and Dockyard Transactions, 
etc., with Report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General thereon (by Act); to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
(No. 86.) 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (RE- 
PRODUCTIVE UNDERTAKINGS) 
Return presented,—Relative thereto 
(ordered 4th August 1898; Sir Henry 

Fowler) ; to lie upon the Table. 


VACCINATION (RETURN OF CON- 
SCIENTIOUS OBJECTIONS). 
teturn presented, —relative thereto 
(ordered 9th February; Mr. Bartley) ; 
to lie upon the Table. 
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IRISH TENANT FARMERS (MONEY 
ADVANCED, ETC.). 

Return presented,—relative thereto 
(ordered 10th February ; Captain Done- 
lan): to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. (No, &7.) 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Miscellaneous Series, 
No. 498 (by Command) ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND) 
CIRCULARS. 

Return ordered,—“ giving text of all 
Circulars issued by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the Industrial Schools 
(Ireland) Act.”—/.Vr. Dillon.) 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 





William Moore, esquire, junicr, for the 
County of Antrim (North Antrim 
Division). 


QUESTIONS. 
LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS. 

Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether any serious 
attempt is to be made during the pre- 
sent Parliament to carry a Land Tax 
Commissioners’ Names Bill, such as is 
usually passed in the first Session of each 
Parliament ; whether, by the absence of 
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such an Act, the Land Tax Commis- 


sioners, by whom the Income Tax Com- 
missioners are appointed, will gradually 
be reduced so as to consist of the ex- 
officio Commissioners, namely, county 
magistrates only; and whether a Trea- 
sury Circular pointed out some time ago 
that there ought to be some representa- 
tives of urban interests on a body which 
appoints the Income Tax Commissioners } 


Tuk FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tHe TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, 
Preston): The answer to the first para- 
graph is in the affirmative; the answer 
to the last is in the negative. In the 
absence of such an Act as that to which 
reference is made, it is, no doubt, true 
that the Land Tax Commissioners would 
ultimately consist of ex-officio Commis- 
sioners only; but the time which has 
elapsed since the last Act was passed 
is only six years, or about the life of 
a Parliament. 


Sir C. DILKE: 
on with the Bill? 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, certainly. 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS = (Flint 
Boroughs): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he is aware 
that inconvenience has arisen in con- 
sequence of the Commissioners of Land 
Tax being summoned to attend meet- 
ings of the Commissioners by notice 
in the official Gazette only ; and 
whether provision will be made in the 
Land Tax Commissioners’ Names Bill, 
or otherwise, that the Commissioners 
shall receive personally due notice in 
writing of the time and place at which 
meetings are to be held! 


Mr. HANBURY: It is for the Clerk 
to the Commissioners to take such steps 
xs he may consider necessary to secure 
a sufficient attendance at their meetings, 
and it is open to the Commissioners 
themselves to give instructions to their 
clerk if they have any reason to be 
dissatisfied with the manner in which 
he performs his duties. I am not aware 
that there has been any impediment to 
the dispatch of public business through 
negligence on the part of the clerks 
in this respect; and I do not think 
that there is any necessity for such legis- 
lation as the honourable Member sug- 
gests. The fewer changes that are made 
in this formal Bill the better. 


It is intended to go 
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SIERRA LEONE. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether, prior to the im- 
position of the Sierra Leone hut tax, 
Bai Bureh protested against it, and 
warned the British authorities that if 
persisted in it might provoke a native 
outbreak ; whether, upon the occurrence 
of the outbreak, Bai Bureh gave a safe 
conduct to the British subjects within 
his territory, and escorted them out 
of the disturbed area; whether he re- 
pudiated the murder of Mr. Humphrey, 
and with his own hands executed the 
murderer; whether the native atroci- 
ties that were committed during the 
outbreak were in the Mendi territory, 
and not in Bai Bureh’s territory ; 
whether in the past Bai Bureh has been 
a steady ally of the British, and has 
rendered us valuable services against 
slave raiders; and whether, before the 
expedition against him was organised, 
Bai Bureh requested a safe conduct to 
Freetown, in order to plead his cause 
before Her Majesty’s Special Commis- 
sioner; and, if so, why his request was 
ignored, and could he state the cost of 
the expedition incurred ! 


Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES (Mr. J. CrAmper.ary, 
Birmingham, W.): I cannot undertake 
to answer questions respecting the re- 
cent insurrection in Sierra Leone until 
Sir D. Chalmers’ official Report has been 
considered. Meanwhile, however, no 
decision will be come to as to the case 
of Bai Bureh. 


Mr. HEDDERWICK: May I ask when 
the right honourable Gentleman expects 
to have the Report! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES: The Special Commis- 
sioner has completed his report—there 
will be no delay in presenting it after 
the Governor’s observations have been 
received. The Governor, to whom If 
have sent a copy of the Report, is about 
to come home on leave, so that there 
may be some little delay. I do not 
think I shall be able to present it for 


about six weeks or two months. 
j 
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ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War how many guns manned and horsed 
there were in the Royal Artillery on 
Ist February in each of the years 1896, 
1897, 1898, and 1899 respectively, that 
is, how the increase authorised by Par- 
liament has been carried out? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok WAR (Mr. Ggorce Wynpua, 
Dover): In the Royal Horse Artillery 
there were 116 guns manned and horsed 
on the Ist February of each of the 
years mentioned. In the Field Artil- 
lery there were 458 guns manned and 
horsed on the Ist February 1896 and 
1897; to these a 6-gun battery was 
added by the Ist February 1898, and 
four 4-gun batteries by Ist February 
1899, making a total of 480 guns 
manned and horsed on the last-men- 
tioned date, or an increase of 22 guns 
iianned and horsed. By the end of this 
inonth there will be one more 4-gun 
battery, manned and horsed. 


SCHOOL BOARD TEACHERS AND THE 
ROTHERHAM ELECTION. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): 
1 beg to ask the Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether, during the recent con- 
tested election for the Rotherham divi- 
sion of Yorkshire, certain assistant mas- 
ters in the School Board schools in 
Actum-cum-Aughton district of that 
constituency distributed the _ polling 
cards and the election literature of the 
Liberal candidate by handing them to 
the School Board pupils; if they also 
permitted placards in support of the 
Liberal candidate to be affixed to the 
School Board buildings built at the ex- 
pense of the ratepayers; and, if he will 
cause an inquiry to be made; and, take 
steps to stop proceedings, similar to 
those complained of, in any future elec- 
tion in any part of the country in favour 
of any political Party? 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or THE 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCA- 
TION (Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge Uni- 
versity): As to the facts stated in para- 
graphs one and two, the Committee of 
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Council has, as I informed the honour- 
able Member last week, no information. 
No complaint has reached the Depart- 
ment ; and unless a distribution of elec- 
tion literature took place during school 
hours the Department have no power 
to interfere, 


Mr. WEBSTER: I will give the right 
honourable Gentleman the names of the 
schools 





Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member is not entitled to 
do more than ask a Question. 


Mr. WEBSTER: Then I will ask 
the right honourable Gentleman whether 
this did not occur in the Actum-cum- 
Aughton district. I will ask if two 
assistant masters in this school did not 
distribute to the children a vast amount 
of election cards and other literature 
for the Liberal candidate? 


Sir J. GORST: If the masters gave 
the literature to the children out of 
school hours the Committee of Council 
on Education have no power to inter- 
fere. The School Board might inter- 
fere, but if we did we should be told 
to mind our own business. 


Mr. WEBSTER: I ask whether tne 
literature was not given in school hours, 
and were not the bills fixed on the 
School Board building? 


Sir J. GORST: The Committee of 
Council have no power over the school 
buildings; the School Board may plas- 
ter its premises as it likes. We can 
only interfere in the conduct of schools 
in school hours, and in case complaints 
are made by the parents; otherwise we 
have no power to interfere. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN THE HIGHLANDS 
AND ISLANDS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
the grants made by the Congested 
Districts Board on account of the marine 
works, etc., as indicated in Application 5, 
page 18, of the Board’s Report, will cover 
the amount required to complete all 
works commenced with grants provided 
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under the Highlands and Islands Public 

Yorks Act, 1891; if not, will he name 
the works not provided for and the 
estimated amount required to complete 
each work ? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GrausaM Murray, Buteshire): I am in- 
formed by the engineer acting for the 
Congested Districts Board that there is 
no work “ entertained” under the High- 
lands and Islands (Scotland) Works Act, 
1891, which is not covered by the grants 
provided by the Congested Districts 
Board. 


SCOTCH FISHERMEN’S DWELLINGS. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the Congested 
Districts Board have yet made any 
arrangements for the erection and for- 
mation of fishermen’s dwellings and hold- 
ings, as provided for under section 4, 
sub-section (e), of the Congested Districts 
(Scotland) Act, 1897 ; and, if so, in what 
districts} 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY; I am_ in- 
formed by the Congested Districts 
Board that they have resolved to try an 
experiment in the direction indicated in 
the Question of the honourable Member, 
and they expect soon to be in a position 
to give further information, but it is im- 
possible to do so in the present stage of 
the negotiations. 


SCOTTISH FISHERIES. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, in view of the fact that a con- 
ference of several European Powers will 
shortly assemble for the purpose of dis- 
cussing questions affecting the fishing in- 
dustry, will the Secretary for Scotland 
consider the expediency of calling upon 
the Fishery Board to report as to whether 
it is desirable in the interests of Scottish 
fisheries that the three-mile limit should 
be extended ? 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: As the 
Seeretary for Scotland is already in- 
formed of the views of the Fishery Board 
on the subject alluded to by the honour- 
able Member and is in constant communi- 
cation with them he sees no necessity for 
calling for a special Report at the present 
time. 
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STREAMSTOWN TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster- 
General, is it true that telegraphic 
messages are transmitted from the 
Streamstown, county Westmeath, Tele- 
graph Office, but not received or 
delivered ; and if the Postmaster-General 
would establish a proper service, and 
make provision for a very important 
district, parts of which are 10 miles 
distant from a telegraph office? 


Mr. HANBURY: Telegrams are trans- 
mitted from Streamstown Railway 
Station, and are received, but not 
delivered outside the station premises, 
the railway company not having the 
necessary facilities. The Postmaster- 
General will be happy to open a telegraph 
office at the post office to serve the 
district in question, if a guarantee on the 
terms stated to the honourable Member 
onjhe 18th July last is forthcoming. 


DISTILLERY WORKMEN’S SPIRIT 
ALLOWANCES. 

Sim = W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, whether the Board of 
Inland Revenue have any power to allow 
spirits duty free to be supplied by the 
owners of distilleries to their workmen 
as a portion of their remuncration 3 


Mr. HANBURY: It has always been 
the practice for the Excise to allow 
owners of distilleries to issue to their 
workmen a certain allowance of spirits 
duty-free. This practice is based not on 
statutory authority but on the general 
powers of the board. The daily allow- 
ance is limited to two drams; and it has 
been permitted because it furnishes the 
best means for the prevention of pilfering. 


MILITARY PLUME. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, whether the 
use of aigrettes in the Army has been 
abandoned, in accordance with the pro- 
mise given last Session? 

Mr. WYNDHAM: A new plume not 
made from the feathers of the egret has 
been approved. 
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LOMBARD STREET POST: OFFICE. public auction or privately ; and, if pri- 

Sir. J. LUBBOCK: I beg to ask vately, were tenders invited; and will 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- | he state the price obtained for each of 
senting the Postmaster-General, whether | the ships sold? 
it is the case that a substantial portion 
of the Lombard Street Post Office willno| Tue SECRETARY to vie ADMIR- 
longer be available for postal purposes | ALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarrney, Antrim, 
after midsummer next; and, if so,|5.): Of the ships sold during 1898-9 10 
whether arrangements have been made to | Were disposed of by tenders invited by 
ensure that postal facilities hitherto |*dvertisement ; the remainder by public 
existing in Lombard Street shall not be |auction. In order to avoid wearying the 
interfered with in consequence of in- | House unnecessarily, I have directed the 
sufficient space? henourable Member to be furnished 


Ts hws * , | with the particulars as to the name, age, 
Mr. HANBURY: The house, No. 10, 


: and tonnage of the ships in question. 
Lombard Street, now forming part of the 
Lombard Street Branch Post Office, 
having been acquired by an insurance | 
company, will not be available for post | 
office purposes after midsummer next,; yr, WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
when the present lease expires. Arrange- | Secretary of State for War if he will 


ments are under consideration which will, >| state in what month it,is now proposed 
it is hoped, materially diminish the in-|t 9 call up the Ross-shire Militia for 


| — 
convenience arising from the reduction of \ annual training? 
space. 
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ROSS-SHIRE MILITIA TRAINING. 


| Mp. WYNDHAM: It is proposed by 





lithe General Officer Commanding to cdm- 


SPEY FATALITY. 

Sirk W. WEDDERBURN (Banffshire) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate x ly | 
with reference to the recent fatal 
accident on the Spey at the Aberlour- | 
Elchies Ferry, he is aware that funds are | 
available to build a bridge over the Spey | 
at this point, and that the only obstacle 
is the refusal of the proprietor of Elchies 
to grant a site for the abutment of the 
bridge on his side of the river; whether 
he is aware that strong local feeling exists 
regarding this refusal; and whether, 
looking to the danger to the public from 
the present state of things, any steps can 
be taken to compel the proprietor to 
grant a site for a reasonable considera- 
tion? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I regret I 
can add nothing to the answer I gave to 
the honourable Member for Elgin a few 
days ago. 


NAVAL STATISTICS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty if he will furnish 
the name, age, and tonnage of each of 
the ships referred to in Sec. 11, Sub- 
head L, Navy Supplementary  Esti- 
mates, 1898-9; were the ships sold by 


mence preliminary drill on 5th July and 
—— on 6th September. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. WEIR: I bee to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury if he will state the 
names of the departments which, follow- 
ing the practice of the Science and Art 
Department, print on their correspon- 
dence paper a notice to the effect that 
all communications addressed to the De- 
partment must be written on foolscap 
paper ? 


Mr. HANBURY: A notice ‘to this 
cffect appears on the correspondence 
paper of the Board cf Agriculture, 
[.occal Government Board, English and 
Scotch Education Departments, Public 
Works Loans Commissioners, and Com- 
misioners of Woods and Foresis. 


SCHULL UNION CLERKSHIP. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is a facs 
that Mr. Charles M’Carthy was re- 
cently appointed, after undergoing an 
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examination, to the position of clerk to 
the Schull (county Cork) Union, the 
appointment having been sanctioned by 
the Local Government Board on llth 
February last; and why Mr. Thomas 
Downes, Returning Officer for the 
county Cork, has refused to appoint Mr. 
M‘Carthy as his deputy? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to tne 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Geratp W. Batrour, Leeds, Cen- 
tral): The reply to the first paragraph 
is in the affirmative. The office of clerk 
of the union was, however, vacant at the 
time the Election Order was issued, and 
hence the Returning Officer appointed a 
person other than Mr. M‘Carthy to act 
as his deputy within the union, 


LURGAN MAILS. 

Mr. MGHEE (Louth, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to _ the 
Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master - General, whether he is 
aware that the English and Scotch 
mails addressed to persons living outside 
the boundary of the town of Lurgan, but 
within easy distance of the town, are 
not delivered to the addresses before the 
day after their arrival at Lurgan; and 
whether, considering the serious incon- 
venience caused thereby, and the fact 
that, as a rule, these mails reach Lurgan 
before 9 every morning, he 
will make inquiry into the matter with 


o'clock 


the view of having them delivered on | 


the day of their arrival at Lurgan? 


Mr. HANBURY: The places referred 
to have only one delivery a day. A 
second post for the sake of the English 
and Scotch letters would not be war- 
ranted, and to keep back the postmen 
for the arrival of those letters would, it 
is believed, give rise to much complaint. 
But if the honourable Member will 
specify any place near Lurgan where 
the inhabitants generally desire a later 
morning delivery to include the English 
and Scotch letters, the matter shall be 
inquired into. Any application for a 
second post would, of course, also receive 
consideration. 


{COMMONS} 
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POST OFFICE TELEPHONE 
OPERATORS. 
Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as represent- 


ing the Postmaster-General, if the opera- 
tors on the Post Office local telephone 
exchanges are men or women, and what 
wages are paid to them; what wages 
are paid to those who operate the 
trunks; and if the usual increase of 
wages, and the holidays, pensions, sick- 
pay, medical attendance, and other 
emoluments are allowed to them on the 
scale customary to those employed in 
the Post Office! 


Mr. HANBURY: With few excep- 
tions, the operators on the Post Office 
local telephone exchanges are women. 
They, as well as the operators on the 
trunk lines, are at present unestal- 
lished, and have no fixed scales of pay, 
but proposals are now before the Trea- 
sury for settling their position and 
wages. In the meanwhile they are 
paid wages of varying amounts, accord- 
ing to their length of service, and are 
allowed holidays, sick-pay, and medical 
attendance, but, being at present unes- 
tablished, they are not entitled to pen- 
sions. All operators taken over from 
the National Telephone Company have 
been granted an increase of 4s. per 
week. 


IRISH MEDICINE TENDER FORMS. 

Mr. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been called to a paragraph published 
in the Dublin “ Freeman’s Journal” of 
the 2nd instant, under the heading Local 
Government Board Medicine Tender 
Forms; whether he is aware that the 
paragraph contains a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted unanimously by a board of 
guardians protesting most emphatically 
against the use of these forms as prejudi- 
cial to the purchase of certain medicines 
in Ireland; whether these-forms quote 
from the price lists of English firms and 
in certain cases contain the fancy trade 
mark of English firms; and whether, in 
the encouragement of Irish industries, 
these forms will be discontinued, and 
boards of guardians and district councils 
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be allowed to purchase with Irish money 
these drugs, medicines, and instruments 
from Irish firms in Ireland! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The answer 
to the first and second paragraphs is in 
the affirmative. In the Local Govern- 
ment Board’s prescribed list of medicines, 
11 out of the total of 416 articles given 
therein are quoted from the price list of 
an English firm (Messrs. Burroughs and 
Welcome), the strength of the prepara- 
tion being stated in each case. These 
few articles have been added to 
the 405 preparations of the British 
Pharmacopwia included in the _ list. 
as being articles of well-established 
reputation. There is no founda- 
tion for the complaint 


Board’s authorised list will be prejudi- 
cial to Irish manufacturers, and the Local 
Government Board have reason to be- 
lieve that any list which excluded these 
11 preparations of Messrs. Burroughs and 


Welcome would be considered incom- 
plete by the medical profession. These 
articles have received the approval of the 


Royal College of Physicians in Ireland. 
No objection has been received from the 
Irish drug trade respecting the Local 
Government Board’s prescribed list of 
medicines. 


TUNIS CONVENTION. 

CoroxeL Sim HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I bee to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if, having regard to the 
consultation of the Government with 
the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
auerce prior to the conclusion of the 
Tunis Convention, he will undertake to 
consult the Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufacture of Sheffield prior to the 
settlement of any fresh commercial 
arrangement with Germany, having in 
view the importance of the subject to 
the trade and labour of the district ! 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Sr. Jony 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford): In the 
negotiations with Tunis, special tariff 
treatment in regard to cotton was con- 
templated and obtained, and the Man- 
chester Chamber was therefore consulted 
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contained | 
in the resolution that the inclusion of 
the few preparations referred to in the| 


Volunteers. 


on this point. No specific tariff stipula- 
tions are contemplated in the negotia- 
tions with Germany and Belgium, and 
though Lord Salisbury will be glad to 
consider any representations made to 
him he will not necessarily require any 
expert advice. 


Cotone, Sir HOWARD VINCENT: 
Can the right honourable Gentleman say 
when the Treaty is going to be 
approved ? 


[No Reply.] 





VOLUNTEERS. 
CotoxeL Sir HOWARD VINCENT: 


I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War if he is 
aware that reports are current in 


the public press of an intention on the 
part of the War Office to make extra de- 
mands of a serious kind upon the time 
of the Volunteers, which might have an 
injurious effect upon the strength of the 
force, both as to resignations and re- 
cruiting ; and if, having regard to the 
increased attendance of late voluntarily 
given to drills and the annual course of 
musketry, he will say whether these 
rumours have any such foundation in 


fact to be a deterrent to those thinking 
of joining} 


Mr.WYNDHAM: An Order in Council 
will shortly be laid before Parliament 
to amend the conditions of efficiency as 
regards Musketry of Rifle Volunteers. 
The travelling allowances will be revised 
with the object of compensating the 
corps for any additional expense en- 
itailed by the new regulations. The new 
‘conditions will come into force on 
|Ist November. The conditions have 
‘been made very elastic, so as to impose 
‘the least possible tax upon the time of 
Volunteers. 





Coronet Sin HOWARD VINCENT: 
There will be no change in the present 
Volunteer year? 


Mr. WYNDHAM: 
on the lst November. 


It will commence 











. 


Net 


DUBLIN PAWNBROKERS. 
Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
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is true that some of the pawnbrokers of | 
Dublin are in the habit of sending unre-| 
deemed goods out of the city to be sold, | 
instead of sending them to the divisional | 


(COMMONS } 


|lunatic asylums direct to the asylums, 
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the Secretary of State for War will re- 
vert to the former practice of paying 
the pensions to the guardians of the 
respective unions to which the pen- 
sioners are chargeable} 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY ro tne 


sale rooms provided by law, where they | WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powstn Wittiams, 


should be sold by public auction under 
the Control of the City Marshal and the 
City Sword-bearer ; whether he is aware 
that the sending of these goods for sale 


out of the city is done to evade serving | 
notices required by law for the protec- | 


tion of the public, and avoiding the pay- 


ment of certain fees to the City Marshal | 
and Sword-bearer to enable them to pro- | 


vide, as they are bound to do by law, 
proper sale rooms for the sale of such 
goods within the city; whether the 


practice also exists of some pawnbrokers | 


selling on their premises unredeemed 
goods without any notice being given to 
the owners of such goods or to the City 
Marshal or Sword-bearer ; and whether, 
in the ptblic interest, he proposes to 
take steps to stop these illegal prac- 
tices? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Dublin 
police are not aware that unredeemed 
goods are sent .by pawnbrokers out of 
the city to be sold. Such a course, if 
adopted, would be illegal and a contra- 
vention of the provisions of the Pawn- 
brokers Act. No complaint has been 
made to the police that pawned goods 
are sold without notice being given by 
pawnbrokers in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Act, nor are the police 
aware that such goods are sold on the 
premises of pawnbrokers. If, however, 
the honourable Member is in possession 
of any definite information on the sub- 
ject and will communicate it to me I 
will be happy to have further inquiry 
made in the matter. 


MILITARY PENSIONS FOR PAUPER 
LUNATICS. 

Mr. GOULDING (Wilts., Devizes) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether, in view of the 
dissatisfaction caused by the existing 
arrangement of sending military pen- 
sions in respect of pauper inmates of 





Birmingham, §S.): The arrangement re- 
ferred to never came into force. It 
was found that the payment direct to 
asylums would involve hardship to the 
families of lunatic soldiers, and the 
practice of paying the pensions to the 
guardians was continued, no payments 
having been paid to the asylums. 


INNISKEEN RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 

Mr. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, can he state the extent of 
the damage caused by the derailing of 
a cattle train some days ago at Innis- 
keen, on the Great Northern Railway 
of Ireland, when, as reported in the 
press, several dealers were seriously 
hurt, and a large number of cattle killed 
and many shockingly injured; were 
many of the cattle, in all degrees of 
mutilation, turned into a field and 
allowed to lie there in agony for many 
hours, as the railway management would 
not undertake the liability of directinz 
their slaughter; and, if so, will a prose- 
cution b2 ordered; and, has the cause 
of the accident been ascertained; if so, 
will he state it to the House? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tne BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcne, Croydon) : 
The Board of Trade have ordered an 
inquiry into the causes of this accident. 


NEW HEBRIDES. 

Caprais SINCLAIR (Forfar): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether his attention has been 
drawn to an interview between Sir 
George Turner and a deputation of 
members of the Foreign Missions Com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Church of 
Victoria, on which occasion Sir George 
Turner is reported in the Melbourne 
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1307 Mr. Francis Garvey, 
“Argus,” of 2Iist December 1898, to 
have stated that— 


“ At the last meeting of the Federal Coun- 
cii a resolution had been carried declariag 
that fresh efforts should be made to induce 
the French Government to prohibit French 
subjects from selling liquor or firearms to 
natives of the New Hebrides, and that if such 
action were not taken in a reasonable time 
the restriction on British traders should be 
removed. In view of the facts submitted to 
him, he would ask the Federal Council at 
their next meeting to rescind the latter por- 
tion of the resolution ;” 


whether the Secretary of State -has, as 
stated in the Melbourne “ Evening 
Herald,” of 6th December 1898, ex- 
pressed himself as favourable to secur- 
ing for British traders to the group 
equivalent rights with those of the 
French traders with respect to the sale 
of arms and alcohol to the natives; 
whether the Federal Council has _re- 
scinded the latter part of the resolution 
referred to above; whether there is any 
intention on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to remove the re- 
striction upon British traders, or in 
any way to permit or encourage the 
sale of liquor or firearms to these 
natives; whether any representations 
have been made to the French Govern- 
ment in consequence of the resolution 
of the Federal Council; and, if so, with 
what result ; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will consider whether any 
steps can now be taken to establish 
among civilised and colonising nations 
international agreement and policy on 
the basis of prohibiting the sale of 
liquor and firearms to the people of 
the New Hebrides and other such 
native races? 


Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES: The answer to the 
tirst Question is in the affirmative. The 
answer to the second is certainly not. 
I have never made any statement of 
the kind referred to. The answer to 
the third Question is that we have no 
information. The answer to the fourth 
Question is in the negative. In answer 
to the fifth Question, I have to say 
that repeated representations have been 
made, but without result ; and in answer 
to the last, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would gladly see, in the interests 
of the natives, such an international 
arrangement, but the difficulties in the 
way have hitherto proved insuperable. 


. 
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BROADFORD (CLARE) PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if 
he is aware that the Petty - Sessions 
at Broadford, county Glare, had lately 
to be adjourned in consequence of the 
non-attendance of a second magistrate, 
and that several of the local magistrates 
do not reside in the district, and in- 
convenience is caused thereby; and, if 
he will communicate with the Lord 
Chancellor in reference to this matter! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am not 
aware that the facts are as stated, but 
I am making inquiry, and, if the result 
should justify such a course, I will bring 
the matter under the notice of the Lord 
Chancellor. 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND THE IRISH 
GOVERNMENT ELECTIONS. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
On behalf of the right honourable and 
gallant Member for North Armagh I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is con- 
trary to regulations for clerks of petty 
sessions and postmasters to take an 
active part and to speak at public meet- 
ings in favour of candidates for election 
as county councillors? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Clerks of 
petty sessions in Ireland are prohibited 
from taking any part in parliamentary, 
municipal, or poor law elections, ex- 
cept to record their votes, and it would 
be contrary to the regulations issued 
with the approval of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for these officials to act in the 
manner indicated in the Question. I 
am informed by the Postmaster-General 
that similar regulations exist in his De- 
partment with reference to postmasters. 


MR. FRANCIS GARVEY, OF MURRISK, 
COUNTY MAYO. 

Dr. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that Mr. Francis Garvey, 
of Murrisk, county Mayo, agent of the 
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Congested Districts Board, is employed 
in connection with the improvement of 
the breed of farm stock and poultry 
in a district in which his own tenants 
dwell; whether he is aware that Mr. 
Garvey was dismissed from the Royal 
Navy, and sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour, for steal- 
ing the money of a brother Naval officer, 
and, being subsequently employed as 
Petty Sessions clerk at Louisburgh, 
county Mayo, had to be called on to 
resign in consequence of defalcation in 
his accounts; whether he is aware that 
on Mr. Garvey’s claim for compensation 
for alleged burning of a dwelling-house, 
Sergeant Murphy swore he believed the 
arson to have been committed in the 
interests of the landlord; under these 
circumstances, will he call on the Con- 
gested Districts Board to dismiss Mr. 
Garvey; and, will steps be taken by 
the police authorities before the claim 
for compensation before tae 
Grand Jury to make inquiries into the 
ground for Sergeant Murphy’s belicf 
that that arson was committed by some: 
one in Garvey’s interest! 


comes 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This Ques- 
tion refers, among other things, to a 
matter which will come before the Judge 
at the Assizes, which open on the 18th 
instant. I would ask the honourable 
Member to be good enough to post- 
pone it until after the case has been 
decided. I may state, however, that 
the constabulary will attend the Assizes 
for the purpose of giving information 
to the Grand Jurv in connection with 
Mr. Garvey’s claim for compensation. 


CREW SPACE ON BOARD SHIP. 

Mr. M‘GHEE: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that, in August 
1x94, the Marine Department of the 
Board of Trade issued instructions to 
their principal officers, pointing out to 
them that 72 cubic fect of space for each 
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seaman on board ship was insufficient 
accommodation, and that the space 
might with advantage be increased to 
120 cubic feet, as recommended by the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Labour as issued during 1894; and 
whether he proposes at an early date to 
introduce a Measure giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour? 


Tue PRESIDENT or rue BOARD or 
TRADE: Yes, Sir. I am aware of the 
instructions referred to in the Question. 
They are not quite to the effect stated 
by the honourable Member, but a copy 
of them was included in Parliamentary 
paper C. 7,540 of 1894. I have reason 
to believe that many (if not the ma- 
jority of) shipowners voluntarily pro- 
vide even more space than the 120 cubic 
feet per man recommended by the 
Royal Commission. In these circum: 
stances I am not prepared at the pre- 
sent time to propose fresh legislation on 
the subject. 


Mr. M'GHEE: I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade whether, 
as section 125, sub-section 4 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, provides 
that the master of every ship arriving 
in any port in the United Kingdom shall 
exhibit to the officer of Customs, or to 
such person as the Board of Trade may 
authorise in that behalf, a statement con- 
taining a list and description of all] las- 
cars or natives of India who are, or have 
been, on board, he will supply a copy of 
such lists, as exhibited by the masters 
of the P. and O, stéamships “ Australia,” 
* Sumatra,” “ Arcadia,” and “ Cale- 
donia,” on their last arrival in the port 
of London ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE: The lists referred to in the 
Question were, I understand, handed in 
to the Customs in the usual way. Ii 
the Customs raise no objection, I shall 
be happy to supply the honourable Mem- 
ber with copies. 
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Mr. M’GHEE: I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade whether he 
is aware that in June 1895 the Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade 
issued instructions to their surveyors, 
directing them to take the necessary 
steps to enforce the disallowance of de- 
ductions from tonnage made for crew 
spaces when ever, under any circum- 
stances, it came to the knowledge of 
such surveyors that crew spaces, includ- 
ing that provided for lascars, did not 
comply strictly with the terms of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894; whether, 
Lefore issuing such instructions, the 
solicitors to the Board of Trade had 
been consulted as to whether the pro- 
visions of the Merchant Shipping Act 
were applicable to lascars in like 
manner with other seamen, regardless of 
the port of engagement, whilst they were 
eluployed on British registered vessels ; 
and whether he will lay upon the Table 
oi the House the circular containing 
such instructions ? 


Lascars on 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE: As I have already stated in 
reply to similar Questions, I am quite 
aware of the instructions to Board of 
Trade surveyors to which the honour- 
able Member refers. They were issued, 
as he says, in June 1895, and are still 
in force. Since then, as I have re- 
peatedly stated to the House, legal 
points of considerable intricacy have 
arisen with regard to which the opinion 
of the Law Officers will be obtained. I 
shall be happy to show the honourable 
Member a copy of the instructions. ° 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
brough): May I ask the right honourable 
Gentleman when we may expect to have 
the report of the Law Officers of the 
Crown on this Question ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE: I can hardly say. But 
there ought to be no unnecessary delay. 
The honourable Gentleman must under- 
stand that until we have an opinion 
from the Law Officers contrary to the 
practice we have hitherto observed we 
shall continue to adopt it. 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: May I 
point out to the right honourable 
Gentleman — (“Order, order !”) 
Then may I ask him if it is not pos- 
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sible for the Law Officers of the Crown 
to get all the information they require 
in the Library? 


Tue PRESIDENT or roe BOARD 
or TRADE: It is impossible for me to 
answer such a Question. 


WAGES DISPUTES IN THE SHIPPING 
TRADE. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware under what 
circumstances a confidential Minute, 
warning Board of Trade officers against 
intervening in wages disputes between 
shipowners and seamen, was recently 
communicated to certain shipping 
papers; and whether he will cause in- 
quiry to be made into so serious a 
breach of confidence on the part either 
of some official or some member of a 
local marine board? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tuze BOARD or 


TRADE: The Minute referred to 
by the honourable Member was 


issued on the ordinary form and a 
copy sent to each superintendent. On 
this form is printed a note that the 
papers are to be regarded as confiden- 
tial, and not exhibited to the public 
unless specially authorised. This, of 
course, does not mean that the superin- 
tendents are not to communicate them 
to the local marine boards, who neces- 
sarily are made acquainted with all such 
Minutes issued to superintendents. I 
regret the nublication of the notice, 
which must have been made either by 
some official or member of the local 
marine board. I do not think the mat- 
ter requires any formal inquiry. 


LASCARS ON P. AND O. SHIPS. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
if he can state whether a Bill was sub- 
mitted to the Indian Government in 
1895, having for its object the increase 
of accommodation on board ship of sea- 
men employed on the coast of India 
to 72 cubic feet of space per perscn, 
and. whether this proposal was aban 
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doned in consequence of the opposition 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Shipping Company; and whether a 
copy of this Bill, with the petition sub- 
mitted against it by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, will be laid upoa 
the Table of the House? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorce Hamitron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): No Bill on this subject 
was submitted in 1893; Bills were put 
forward in 1892 and 1896, but neither 
of them contained any proposal for an 
increase of the cubic space allowed to 
each lascar seaman under the Indian 
law. The Question had previously been 
carefully considered by the Government 
of India, who had placed the subject 
before a select Committee for considera- 
tion; but the select Committee decided 
against making the change in the Bill 
which was then contemplated. 


ST. JAMES'S SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, £.): 
I beg to ask the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether his attention has been called 
to the last balance-sheet and school xe 
port for St. James’s School, Noriuamp- 
ton, just issued, in which it appears 
that the new Aid Grant under the Act 
of 1897 amounted to £404, and con- 
verted an adverse balance on the pre- 
vious year of £285 into a balance in 
hand of £56; whether the debt of £285 
thus paid off had been incurred in whole 
or part before the passing of the Volun- 
tary Schools Act, 1897, and the paying 
of this debt has been in contravention 
of Circular 410, of 5th January 1898 ; 
whether during the year for which the 
balance-sheet is given there has been 
a profit made of £341, and what are 
the purposes to which this profit has 
been or is to be applied; whether he 
is aware that the school is understaffed, 
in the second standard one assistant 
teacher has to teach &7 children, while 
in the infants’ school, though the num- 
bers have increased, the staff has been 
diminished, and nearly all the classes 
have had numbers largely in excess of 
the number of which the teachers are 
qualified ; and, whether he will insist 
on the managers bringing up the staff 
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and equipment of the school to the pro- 
per standard, in pursuance of the re- 
commendation of the inspector that 
the staff should at once be brought 
up to the standard required by Article 
73 of the Code? 


Sir J. GORST : The Aid Grants for 
two years were paid within the limits 
of the school year referred to. The 
second, amounting to £217 7s. 2d., was 
received by the managers about a fort- 
night before the close of the school 
year, and had, of course, not been ex- 
pended. It is assigned to the main- 
tenance of an improved staff and in- 
creased salaries, and to the provision 
of new desks and apparatus. There 
has been no infringement of Circular 
410. The number &7 is the number 
on the books, and not the number in 
attendance; but the managers have 
been very properly warned that the class 
is too large for one assistant teacher. 
The girls’ and infants’ departments are 
understaffed. In the case of the former. 
a reduction in Annual Grant has thus 
been incurred : in the case of the latter, 
a reduction will be incurred if the under- 
staffine continues. 


Mr. CHANNING: But am I not right 
in sunposing that the accounts now 
quoted are for the years 1897-98, and 
that the sum has heen noid out of the 
Aid Grant for 1896-7. Does that not con- 
stitute an infringement of Circular 4107 


Sm J. GORST: I am informed that 
the honourable Member’s information is 
incorrect. 


SORTING CLERKS IN THE POST 
OFFICE. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 


ask the Secretarv to the Treasury, as 





lrepresenting the Postmaster-General, 
| whether. in view of the fact that tele- 
| graphists are allowed a double incre- 
|ment for possessing a technical know- 
\ledge, the Department will see its way 
te grant a similar increase of pay to 
sorting clerks who possess a thorough 
knowledge of counter and sorting duties, 
and are competent to perform statistical 
and general correspondence work in post- 
master’s offices ? 


Mr. HANBURY: No, Sir. 
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WRITERS IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 
Caprain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I bez 

to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he can state the vacancies for 
chief and other writers at present exist- 
ing in the clerical staff of ships of the 
Royal Navy; whether he is aware that 
representations have been made as to 
the necessity of filling up existing vacan- 
cies in view of the fact that about one- 
third of the writers now in the service 
are detailed for duties in the home 
depots ; and whether steps wil! be taken 
in this direction? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: Six vacancies 
exist for chief and other writers in the 
clerical staff of Her Majesty’s ships, 
which will be filled up as opportunities 
for passage occur. The requirements 
of the service up to the 3lst March are 
complete, and _ representations made 
from time to time as to the number of 
writers required receive due considera- 
tion. 


LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Mr. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, in regard to the 
London Government Bill, he can supply 
a reprint of the essential portions of the 
numerous applied enactments referred 
to in the body of the Bill, as well as the 
specified clauses of certain Acts referred 
to in Schedules I. and II.; and whether 
he can supply a map showing the 
scheduled and unscheduled areas, with 
their extent, populations, and rateable 
values ? 


THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Experience shows that it is more 
convenient to Members to have in their 
hands copies of the Acts instead of sec- 
tions from the Acts. I will take care 
to place in the Vote Office copies of all 
the Acts to which reference is made in 
the BU: and, if it be found necessary, 
a statement will be prepared giving the 
reference to the various sections of these 
Acts. I will arrange for a map to be 
placed in the Tea Room giving as far as 
possible the details asked for. 
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ANTRIM COUNTY GOVERNMENT 
ELECTIONS. 


CotoneL McCALMONT (Antrim, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that in the county Antrim 
the urban and district councils of 
Antrim, with 810 voters, are to have six 
members, while the electoral division 
of Ballyclare, with 925 voters, is to be 
represented at the district council by 
two councillors; and whether he will 
direct the attention of the Local 
Government Board to the matter, so 
that the anomaly may be amended? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think 
this Question must be incorrectly 
printed. I do not quite understand it 
in its present form. Perhaps my hon- 
ourable and gallant Friend will repeat 
it to-morrow ? 


ARMENIAN ORPHANAGES. 

Mr. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he is now 
able to give any information with regard 
to the orders stated to have been issued 
by the Porte instructing certain pro- 
vincial governors to close some of the 
orphanages founded and maintained 
partly or wholly by British and Ameri- 
can funds, and established with purely 
philanthropic motives for the benefit of 
the Armenian population; whether the 
Governors of Kharput, Diarbekir, and 
Mosul are among those to whom the 
orders have been sent; and whether any 
steps have been taken to procure the 
withdrawal of the orders? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Constantinople reports that 
the orphanages at Pallu and Chin Kush 
have been closed, and that the orphans 
in the similar establishment at Diar- 
bekir have been sent out to private 
houses, where they are supported by the 
missionary funds. It is uncertain 
whether the orphanage at Zeitun is still 
open. It is not stated to what gover- 
nors orders on the subject have been 
sent. His Excellency has made 
earnest representations to the Turkish 
Government to dissuade them from per- 
sisting in this course, and has warned 
them of the misery and bad effect 
which would be caused by such arbitrary 
and unjustifiable proceedings. 
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CHINA AND ITALY. 
Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN (Merthyr 


Tydtil): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he will make an exception 
to the rule requiring 24 hours’ notice 
of Questions, and permit ime, in view 
of the pressing importance of the sub- 
ject to inquire whether the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has refused to accede to the 
demands of the Italian Government for 
a sphere of influence with a lease of 
Sammun Bay as a naval base, and that 
the Tsung-li-Yamen has received a note 
from the British Minister at Pekin sup- 
porting the demands of Italy; and 
whether the Lequin dues of the Province 
of Che-Kiang (in which Sammun is 
situate) have been pledged by the 
Chinese Government as security for the 
repayment of the Joan for 16 millions 
sterling.” 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Question only 
reached me a few moments ago. I must 
ask for notice to be given. 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: 
put it down for Thursday. 


I will 


COURSE OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 5 
Is it likely that the Army Estimates an 
be taken to-night? 


Srr H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
(Stirling Burghs): Perhaps the right 
honourable Gentleman = at the same 
time, answer as to the N vavy Estimates. 
I think it was left somewhat in doubt 
as to what course would be taken with 
regard to them. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: With regard to the Navy Esti- 
mates, the statement by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty will be made on Thurs- 
day next, and as soon after the state- 
ment as may be I shall move the ad- 
journment of the Debate, following the 
analogy of last year, in order that hon- 
ourable Gentlemen may have an oppor- 
tunity of studying the Estimates in the 
light of the speech made by the First 
Lord. We shall then proceed with the 
Supnlementary Estimates. 


Mr. WEIR: Will the Navy Supple- 
mentary Estimates be taken on Thursday 
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|aiter the First Lord has made his state- 


ment? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe —— 
SURRY: [ hope to take both the Naval 
and Colonial Estimates on Thursday 
after the Debate on the statement of 
the First Lord had been adjourned. I 
cannot at present state absolutely 
whether the Naval Supplementary Esti- 
mates will come before the Colonial 
Supplementary Estimates or vice versa. 
With regard to the Army Estimates, I 
hope to be able to take them to-night, 
and I think it will be desirable to do 
so. I was reproached by the right hon- 
ourable Gentlemen opposite at the be- 
ginning of the Session with regard to 
the management of Supply, and was 
told I ought to press on the Votes. 
We have spent two nights over the 
Army Estimates on Vote A and Vote 1, 
and have not yet got Vote 1, although 
we have invariably got these two Votes 
in two days in previous years, even 
when we have had important discus- 
sions. I think it desirable to get on 
with these Estimates, and if the Gov- 
ernment succeed in obtaining the first 
three Orders of the Day I shall proceed 
with the Army Estimates. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, E.): 
Does the right honourable Gentleman 
intend to proceed with the Navy Esti- 
mates even if they are not produced, 
or only produced on the morning of the 
day on which they are so taken? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: We think it is important that 
the statement of the First Lord and 
the Naval Estimates should be con- 
sidered together. The House will not 
be asked to come to any decision upon 
them, and it is for that purpose that 
I shall move the adjournment of the 
Debate after the statement of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I desire to ask 
you, Mr. Speaker, whether it is not 
contrarv to precedent and the ordinary 
procedure to go on with the discussion 
of Estimates which have not been pro- 
duced, in face of the resolution passed 
many years ago, and invariably followed, 
to the effect that the Naval and Mili- 


tary Estimates shall ks nroduced and 
laid upon the table within 10 days 
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of the setting up of Committee of 
Supply. 


Mr. SPEAKER : I should not like 
to say whether the Estimates have al- 
ways been laid on the Table within 
10 days after the setting up of Supply. 
In some years I rather think that has not 
been the case, but I cannot say offhand. 


Mr. MACARTNEY: The Navy Esti- 
mates weré presented according to rule 
within the specified time. They were 
presented in dummy. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: The rule is 
alluded to in Sir Erskine May’s work. 


_ Mr. SPEAKER: I believe the Resolu- 
tion of 1821 still states the regular 
course. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Yes, but it is not 
intended that the Estimates shall only 
be laid in dummy. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL; If the Army 
Estimates are not reached at a reasonable 
hour, say before 11 o’clock, I suppose 
they will not be taken, as we have got 
something lively to say? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: According to my experience 
there is no more lively time than that 
which the honourable Gentleman indi- 
cates. I cannot imagine a better time 
or one in which there is a better chance 
of an audience. 


Sir. H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton) : 
When will the Civil Service Estimates be 
presented in full? We are getting then 
in instalments. 


Mr. HANBURY: I think on Wednes- 


day. 


CHARITABLE LOANS (IRFLAND) BILL. 


*THe ATTORNEY-GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arxinson, London- 
derry, N.): The Bill which I ask leave 
to introduce is in the main identical with 
that introduced but not proceeded with 
last year. It is designed to cure certain 
technical defects in a number of promis- 
sory notes obtained by loan _ socie- 
ties in Ireland from persons who 
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have borrowed money from them, 
by reason of which detects these 
notes have been decided to be in- 
capable ot being enforced. Under the 
Charitable Loans (Lreland) Act of 1843, 
persons were enabled to form themselves 
into loan societies, to raise money by 
the issue of debentures, and to lend he 
money so raised to persons of a defined 
class resident within certain districts 
and under conditions specified. Rules 
were framed to regulate the working of 
the Act. These rules were not adhered 
to, and a very loose practice in many 
cases grew up. Interest and fines in 
excess of the sums authorised by the 
Statute were, in many cases, exacted. 
Loans were made to borrowers who were 
themselves sureties for other borrowers, 
and again borrowers became sureties for 
their fellows, and cash loans were made 
to persons resident outside of the juris- 
diction, while the balance of previous 
loans had been discharged. Considerable 
privileges were given to loan societies 
who adhered to these rules. Their pro- 
missory notes bore ro stamp. Their 
treasurers could sue in the Petty Ses- 
sion Court before justices at a trifling 
cost. These privileges would be lost if 
the defects were not cured. Again, ‘f 
the debts be not made recoverable the 
debenture holders will lose all the money 
they have invested. In their interest, 
as well as that of the borrowers, it is 
absolutely necessary that the notes 
should be capable of being enforced in 
the cheap and expeditious mode pro- 
vided by the Statute. But provisions 
are introduced to guard the borrower 
against being compelled to pay any- 
thing more than is equitably due. 
Credit will be given him against 
that sum for all moneys he may have 
paid in excess of what is legal for in- 
terest or fines. The court can make a 
decree payable by instalments during a 
period not exceeding three years, and 
compound interest is not to be charged. 
From the absence of all proper materials 
it is necessary that the account of the 
amount due which must be taken should 
not extend back beyond a period of six 
years from the date of the note. Hon- 
ourable Members will see that the debt 
of the borrower is limited to what ‘s 
equitably due, and the mode of recovery 
provided for is as little burdensome as 
it well can be, while, as far as possible, 
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the interest of the debenture holders is 
protected. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): This 
is a Bill which deais with a subject of 
very great complication, and which 
affects most seriously the interests of 
many individuals, both borrowers and 
lenders. The Bill of last year excited 
the most widespread and intense in- 
terest in the districts of Ireland which 
have been afiected by these loan funds. 
i would impress upon the Attorney- 
General for Ireland that it is essential 
that the Second Reading and Committee 
stages of this Bill should be 
taken at a time when fair and 
easonable discussion can be had 
upon it. I do not intend to go 
into the merits of the Bill at present, 
but I would impress en the Government 
at this, the opening stage of the contro- 
versy, that this is a most peculiar case, 
because the loan funds were instituted 
under a _ Statute, and all their 
operations were conducted under 
rules made under that Statute, and 
under the direct superintendence 
of the Local Government Board. What 
was the effect of that? A number 
of poer people put the whole of the 
savings of a lifetime in these loan funds, 
holding that the Government superin- 
tendence was an absolute security for 
their funds; and, on the other side, 
people who borrowed were led to believe 
that as that was done under Government 
rules and superintendence there was an 
absolute security against fraud. I shall 
content mvself with reading one passage 
from the Report of the Committee which 
sat on the Bill last year in order to 
strengthen the position I take up. The 
position I take up is this: that if it is 
found that justice cannot be done in this 
matter to borrowers and lenders alike 
without loss of money, that loss should 
fall not on the borrowers or lenders who 
borrowed and lent under the sanction 
of Government control, but should fall 
on those who are found resporfsible for 
gross mismanagement. Here is the pas- 
sage in the Report— 

“Whatever may have been the case in the 
early days of the Loan Fund system, at the 
present time in the majority of societies the 
management, so far from being under the 
control of representative local Committees, 
has passed into the hands of men who are 
merely moneylenders, and who have taken 
advantage of the Charitable Loan Fund Act 
to open private money offices. They have, in 

Mr. Atkinson. 
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fact, ingrafted on the Charitable Loan Fund 
system many of the worst features of ‘gom- 
beenism,’ anu, relying on the facilities in 
regard to recoyery of debts afforded by the 
Loan Fund Act of 1843, have issued loans with 
a recklessness that would soon have reduced a 
private moneylender to insolvency. Loans 
have been issued indiscriminately and without 
regard either to the character of the appucant 
or his ability to repay the advances, the only 
consideration being the solvency of the 
sureties.” 


The entire blame for that scandalous 
condition of things rests with the 
Government inspectors and their subor- 
dinates, who ought to have put a stop 
to it long ago. I press on the Govern- 
ment that this important Measure, affect- 
ing the very existence of large numbers 
of poor people, must be discussed in 
all its stages, and the Government ought 
to accept the principle that the loss 
which had been incurred should fall on 
those responsible for the mismanage- 
ment. 


Mr. ATKINSON then introduced the 
Bill, which was read a first time. 


HOUSES OF LORDS AND COMMONS 
PERMANENT STAFF, JOINT COM- 
MITTEE. 

Question proposed— 


“That Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. John Ellis, 
Mr. Hanbury, Mr. James William Lowther, 
and Mr. Wharton be nominated Members of 
the Committee appointed to join with a Com- 
mittee of the Lords on the Permanent Staff of 
both Houses of Parliament; that the Com- 
mittee have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; that three be a quorum.”—/(Sir 
William Walrond.) 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I oppose the appointment of this 
Committee, and on various grounds, 
geographical 





*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! A Reso- 
lution has been passed that a Committee 
on the Permanent Staff of the Lords 
and Commons be appointed in conjunc- 
tion with a Committee of the House of 
Lords. The onlv question now is the 
nomination of the members of the Com- 
mittee. The honourable Member can ob- 
ject to any name on the list. The ques- 
tion is that Sir Charles Dilke be 1» Mem- 
ber of the Houses of Lords and Com- 





mons Permanent Staff Joint Committee. 
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Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: In order to 
put myself completely in order 1 
oppose the nomination of my rignt hon- 
ourable Friend the Member for Forest 
ot Dean, although, at the same time, 1 
do not think there is any person in the 
whole House who would be more com- 
petent. The reason why I oppose the 
polination is that there is no Irish 
Member proposed to be appointed on 
the Committee. The right honourable 
Gentleman seems to imagine that Ireland 
is non-existent, and that Irish Members 
are non-existent. On a question of this 
nature Irish Members should be repre- 
sented on the Committee, and I am 
Simply amazed that no Irish Member 
is to be on it. 1 would be very glad if 
the right honourable Gentleman would 
give some explanation. 


Sir W. WALROND (Devon, Tiverton) : 


I am not responsible for the nomina- 
tions. 


Houses of Lords and 


Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): So far as I am concerned I would 
be very glad to give way in favour of 
some other honourable Member. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Question put, and agreed to. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is that 
Mr. John Ellis be a Member of the 


Houses of Lords and Commons Per- 
manent Staff Joint Committee. 


Mr. DILLON: Can only one Mem- 
ber speak on each nomination? What 
I should like to draw attention to 


is the extraordinary principle which ap- 
pears to have been adopted in the nomi- 
nation of this most important Com- 
mittee. It is a matter in which the 
Irish Members have taken a very impor- 
tant part, and I venture to say that but 
for the attitude of the Irish Members 
the Committee would not have been ap- 
pointed. What strikes me as most extra- 
ordinary in the present instance is that 
actually on this Committee there is no 
Irish Member, no Scotch Member, and 
no Welsh Member. It is the case of the 
predominant partner with a vengence. 
If it had not been for the Scotch, the 
Welsh, and the Irish Members there 
would have been no such Committee 
appeinted. The Debates on which the 
Committee took origin were maintained 
almost wholly by the Irish and Scotch 
Members, and I say it is a very strange 
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proceeding that this Committee should 
be nominated, and that no representative 
of either Wales, Scotland, or Ireland 
should be upon it. I venture to suggest 
to the Secretary to the Treasury, or 
whoever is responsible for the nomina- 
tions, that he should allow the matter 
to stand over in order to see if a more 
reasonable arrangement might not be 
come to. None of us have any personal 


objection to the Gentlemen who are 
nominated on the Committee. They 
appear to be admirably chosen, but 


there is no reason why the Committee 
should not be enlarged. It is a strange 
thing that so great a departure should 
have been made from the usual custom 
of the House. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: 
be no explanation? 


Is there to 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Question proposed— 
“That Mr. Hanbury be a Member of the 


Houses of Lords and Commons Permanent Staff 
Joint Committee.” —( Mr. Pirie.) 


*Mr. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I do 
not at all desire to take away 
any credit which honourable Friends 


from Ireland may claim as to the origin 
of the appointment of this Committee, 
but I would remind the House that 
Scotland is entitled to some credit 
for the appointment of this Committee. 
At the risk of being accused, perhaps, 
of pertinacity, I addressed at least four 
Questions last Session to the First Lord 
of the Treasury before I obtained the 
appointment of this Committee. This 
questioning began in May and was con- 
tinued till July, but the Committee 
was not actually appointed till the 
month of August, at the very close of 
the Session, and so a whole year was 
lost. I therefore confidently maintain 
that Scottish representation had a great 


deal to say in the appointment of 
this Committee. This fact at the 
same time only brings out the 


more strongly the absolute one-sidedness 
of the composition of the Committee as 
now moved. I think that all Nationalities 
should be represented on the Committee 
which deals with such an important 
affair as this. I therefore beg to move 
the adjournment of the Debate, in order 
that the Government may possibly see 
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their way to remedy this state of 


inatters. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Under the Standing 
Orders a Motion for the adjournment of 
the Debate cannot be made, but I may 
propose to the House an adjournment if 
I think proper. I think that under the 
circumstances of the case, and as there 
seems to be some misunderstanding, 
causing opposition to the nomination 
of the Committee, it would be better if 
the Question were put, that the Debate 
be now adjourned. 

Sir W. WALROND: The House has 
just nominated two honourable Members 
from the other side of the House. 
The remaining three come from this 
(the Government) side of the House. 
In these circumstances, I adhere to the 
names that I have put down. 


Mr. DILLON: We are surely entitled 
to some more explanation than we have 
got. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question is, that the Debate be now 
adjourned. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
The Debate stood adjourned. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION 
(CONSOLIDATED FUND). 

Considered in Committee. 

[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Pen- 


rith), CHarrman of Ways and Mgans in 
the Chair. | 


(In the Committee.) 


Motion 
posed— 


made, and Question  pro- 


“That it is expedient to authorise the issue 
out of the Consolidated Fund of a sum not 
exceeding £2,000,000 for making further pro- 
vision for improvements in the system of 
telephonic communication, and to enable local 
authorities to raise or apply money for tele- 
phonic purposes.”—( Mr. Hanbury.) 


Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 


tHE TREASURY (Mr. R. W. 
Hansury, Preston): The Resolution 
which [ have to move is in_ two 
parts, and adapts itself to the 
Mr. Pirie. 
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two clauses of the short Bill which is to 
be founded upon it. The tirst portion of 
the Resolution is to enable she Tost 
Office to extend its means of telephonic 
communication by the extension of ex- 
changes. I think the Committee will 
agree with me that the very first ques- 
tion which we have to ask ourselves is 
this: Whether the Post Office is per- 
fectly free to undertake this task—I 
say free, not werely technically, but 
morally free—free not only in Jaw, but 
in equity, in honour, and in good faith 
free. If it be so free, there is a public 
property of the taxpayers which we have 
to protect, a property which ought to 
be developed, in order to bring the teie- 
phonic communication of this country 
up to the level of what it is in other 


(Consolidated Fund). 


countries. At the present moment we 
in England are very much _ behind 


in this respect. In Norway and Sweden 
I find there is one telephonic line for 
every 145 of the population; in Swit- 
zerland, one for every 170; in Denmark, 
one for every 210; in Germany, one for 
every 450; and in the United Kingdom 
only one for every 636 of the population. 
Well, that, at any rate, is a sufficient in- 
dication of how far behind we in the 
United Kingdom are in respect to tele- 
phonic communication. Now, the Com- 
inittee last year was perfectly unani- 
mous against the claim put forward by 
the National Telephone Company. What 
was that claim? It was a claim that 
they had the right to go everywhere all 
over the United Kingdom, but they also 
claimed the right to refuse to go any- 
where. They claimed, in fact, to have 
rights without any corresponding duties. 
They claimed that they could go into 
these areas, and that, they being there, 
there should be no competition whatever 
with them, and that, even if the local 
authorities refused to give them way- 
leaves, that was not their fault, but the 
fault of the municipalities, and that they 
were still entitled to be there without 
competition. The Government, natur- 
ally, has been, and is, most anxious to 
be perfectly fair to the National Tele- 
phone Company. It would be mere 
folly not to recognise fully—and most 
unjust not to recognise fully—the work 
which the National Telephone Company 
has done. It has done a great deal in 


this country to develop telephonic com- 
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munication. A great part of the work 


has been done by this Company; but 
while we want to be fair to it, our fair- 
néss must rest rather upon established 
facts than upon any preposterous pre- 
tensions, such as the Company has put 
forth. I believe in that respect the 
Company has been its own worst enemy. 
We want to base our treatment of the 
Company on established facts. What 
are these established facts? In the first 
place, the Company is working under 
the old licence of 1884, which was a 
licence granted in the very height of 
public competition, and almost directly 
after Mr. Fawcett changed the Govern- 
ment policy and decided that he would 
grant licences everywhere and to every- 
body that applied for them. The Com- 
pany’s is the only existing licence at the 
present moment which is not a purely 
local licence, and that licence enables 
the Company practically to set up areas 
everywhere. In addition to that, the 
Company has got all the old privileges 
attaching to the old Jicence—that is to 
say, it has now become a monopoly. In 
spite of that fact, it has got all the 
privileges which are denied even to the 
smallest local monopoly of gas and water. 
It has the right to refuse services; 
there is no limit to its marimum; and 
it is entitled to give preferences, and it 
does use that power. Let me quote the 
clause which stands in this old licence 
of 18e4. It is a very stringent clause. 
It provided that— 

“ Nothing in these presents contained shall 
prejudice or affect the right of the Post- 
master-General from time to time to estab- 
lish, extend, maintain, and work any system 
or systems of telegraphic communication 
(whether of a like nature to the aforesaid 
business of the company or otherwise) in such 
manner as he shall in his discretion think fit, 
neither shall anything herein contained preju- 
dice or affect the right of the Postmaster- 
General from time to time to enter into 
agreements for, or to grant licences relative 
to the working and user of telegraphs 
(whether of a like nature to those worked 
and used by the company or otherwise), or 
the transmission of telegrams in any part of 
the United Kingdom with or: to any com- 
pany, person, or persons whomsoever upon 
such terms as he shall in his discretion think 
fit. And nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed to authorise the company to exercise 
any of the powers or authorities conferred on 
or acquired by the Postmaster-General by or 
under the Telegraphs Acts or any of them.” 


Well, that being so, what has happened 
since this licence was granted in 1884? 
One thing, of course, has happened; the 
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Company has bought up all the other 
existing companies. It has done its best 
to defeat the policy of competition. But 
is that any reason why competition 
should cease forthwith. It does not in 
any way have the effect of preventing 
the Postmaster-General from exercising 


his full right to grant fresh or new 
licences. But something else has 
happened. A new agreement was drawn 


up in 1896—only two years ago—a very 
moderate agreement. And that new 
agreement retains the old clause of the 
licence of 1884. And that clause has 
the same meaning in the agreement of 
1896 as it had in the licence of 1884, 
and that clause and that meaning have 
been carried on by a series of steps fro: 
1884 to the present day. It was alluded 
to in the Treasury Minute of 1892; it 
was referred to in the Fergusson draft 
of 1892; it was again repeated in the 
Morley draft of 1894, and was 
serted in the Norfolk agreement of 1896. 
These negotiations took four years, and 
they were based entirely on the Tres- 
sury Minute, which declared the new 





y}- 
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policy of the Government. And what 
is that Treasury Minute! There are 
reservations contained in it in the 


strongest terms—so strong, that when 
articles appeared in “ The Times” news- 
paper declaring the position of the Com- 
pany, the strange compliment was paid 
to this Treasury Minute of leaving out 
the one important clause in connection 
with this question reserving the right 
of competiticn. What is that clause! 
It reads— 


“As to fresh licences, no further licence for 
the whole vountry will be granted; and, evei. 
for a licence to establish an exchange in a 
particular town no application will be enter- 
tained unless a formal resolution in its favour 
has been passed by the Corporation, er other 
municipal authority, and evidence given that 
there is sufficient capital subscribed to carry 
out the undertaking In this way, competi- 
tion will not be excluded, but a check will be 
imposed on the formation of companies whose 
sole object is to force the existing licencees 
to buy them up. But, although this is the 
policy which commends itself to Her Majesty s 
Government, it must be distinctly understood 
that, should licences hereafter be granted on 
cther principles, no compary now or here 
after to be licensed will have any ground to 
complain of breach of contract or want of 
good faith on the part of the Postmaster- 
General.” 


Well, I think that makes the point quite 
clear, so far as the agreement goes. It 
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reserves in the strongest terms the right 
of competition, anl leaves no ground t 
complain of any breach of contract or 
want of good faith on the part of the 
Postmaster-General. But we were told 
constantly before the Committee that 
there was some understanding, some 
undertaking at the back of this public 
agreement. Al] I can say is that, when 
the agreement of 1896 was signed, 
neither the present Postmaster-General, 
nor anyone at the Treasury, knew ot 


any such undertaking or any such 
understanding. We had before us oa 


that Committee two ex-Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, and two ex-Postmasters- 
General, and they all denied that they 
had given any such assurance or entered 
into any such undertaking or under- 
standing. And it was also disproved 
in writing. Confidential letters oi 
great importance were produced on 
the last day of the Committee sittings, 
which showed that private negotiations 
had been going on, and that the 
National Telephone Company had tried 
to get this understanding, but that the 
Post Office had very properly refused 
to give any such undertaking. In addi- 
tion to that, we have, of course, what 
really clinches the matter—the state- 
ment of Mr. Forbes himself before the 
Committee. I am now reading from the 
Report— 


“ Before the same Committee Mr, Forbes 
himself was examined, as follows, as to this 
evidence :—Q. 46,430: Mr. Lamb, whom we 
examined, or who was a witness on behalf of 
the Post Qilice, said (1 think I can almost 
quote his own words) that the Post Office 
was certainly not in law, on the strictest inter- 
pretation of the agreement, in any way de- 
barred from granting competing licences, and 
that it was under no obligation, even in 
honour, not to grant competing licences? A. : | 
believe they are absolutely tree. Q. 4,644: 
You agree with him that there is not even an 
honourable engagement on the part of the 
Post Office not to grant competing licences? 
A.: The Post Office are absolutely free. I 
will go a little farther, and say that in all the 
negotiations (which were prolonged) there 
never was the slightest suggestion, directly 
or indirecily, of any such cession on the part 
of the Post Office of a promise or pledge to 
lock up their own discretion.” 


Well, looking at it apart from the evi- 
dence [ have read, I ask would it not be 
perfectly monstrous that, in a public 
agreement of this kind, which is the 
only written agreement which the public 
could see, there should be at the back of 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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it on the part of Ministers or of any 
Department, any undertaking to the 
effect that the agreement did not mean 
the whole of what it said? Bur Mr. 
Forbes himself, very properly no doubt, 
abandoned altogether any idea of any 
such an understanding of this kind when 
the whole purport was meade plain to 
him. It is only fair to say with regard 
to Mr. Forbes that his voice is always 
the voice of a very simple person indeed, 
auincst ike the simpie snepherd in Ar- 
cady ; but the hands are the hands of a 
very ab'e chairman of a Company in the 
City. And so, before us, he took a 
totally different stand. He said, with 
some fairness— 


‘I am not bound by a mere written agree- 
ment, such as binds ordinary men of business ; 
the moral law alone is the thing for me.” 


And trom that point of view he enlarged 
with a certain suave satisfaction upon 
the great moral obligation of the as- 
sumed partnership between him and the 
Post Office, and the mutual delights 
which follow from a system of brotherly 
co-operation. Of course, one objection 
to w picture of that kind is this, that 
while our agreement is perfectly full, 
concise and clear, the moral law, when it 
depends on too simple-minded an inter- 
preter, is apt to vary with the individual 
requirements of the interpreter, and 
sometimes with the varying conscience of 
the individual himself. That undoubt- 
edlv has been the case here. Take the 
case, for instance, of co-operation. Co- 
operation 1s a very pretty word, and no 
doubt it was mentioned in the Treasury 
Minute, that is to say, we were to put 
them in connection, as a rule, with our 
trunk lines, and no doubt there was a 
great sinularity of interests between the 
two. But it never went to the extent 
of indicating that we were never in any 


circumstances to with them. 


Mr. Forbes’s interpretation of co-opera- 


compete 


tion, however, was that we were never to 
compete with him ; we were to co-operate 
with him in all his exchanges. But 
when the Post Office has an exchange of 
its own, the National Telephone Com- 
pany is to compete with it tooth and 
nail; and is to refuse to put itseif in 
connection with its partner, with whom 
elsewhere it is anxious to be on such 
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friendly terms. A further case 
raised, and it was this— 


was 


“Oh, but, after all, the main point is that 


we abandoned the trunk lines.” 


That plea is put forward as if this again 
Was an instance of self-sacrificing, 
brotherly affection, as if nothing was re- 
ceived in return, as if it was a purely un- 
requited gift. But what are the facts of 
the case? In the first place at the pre- 
sent moment the trunk svstem and the 
messages sent along it represent only 3 
per cent. of the whole. And at the pre- 
sent moment the messages sent along the 
local lines are 97 per cent. of the whole. 
We bought and paid for these trunk 
lines and we gave an ample price for 
them. After several years of use we not 
only bought them at the original cost 
price, but gave 10 per cent. in addition, 
which represents, I think, a very ade- 
quate recompense to the Company. With 
regard to the lines so taken over; they 
were alter al] much the least important 
of the existing trunk lines, because they 
were mainly tle shorter trunk lines, 
where competition was possible and least 
expensive to lay, and the Government 
might have licensed another company to 
start trunk lines against them. Since 
we have taken over the trunk lines it 
has become a very different matter. We 
have had to lay long and expensive lines 
and, of course, os the House knows, the 
cost of these lines has been very consid- 
erable. But there is another thing. It 
is not as if the National Telephone Com- 
pany hed lost the use or the benefit of 
the trunk lines, for ever since these have 
been taken over by the State the use of 
the trunk lines has practically been 
monopolised by the subscribers of the 
National Telephone Company themselves. 
But in addition to that we gave them 
further advantages; we undertook that 
no more general licences extending over 
the whole country should be issued, and 
as a matter of fact, no more such licences 
have been issued to companies. The 
trunk system has been largely extended, 
and we have given them facilities for 


opening exchanges that did not exist 
before. We established a submarine 


cable between this country and Ireland, 
which threw the whole of Ireland open 
to the Company, and we gave them very 
important way-leaves under our agree- 


iment of 1896. These are very tangible 
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advantages, which anyone would find it, 
even with a refined and superfine moral 
philosophy, difticult entirely to explain 
away. I hope I have shown to the satis- 
faction of the Committee that we are 
free both legally and morally to compete. 
But are we free to refuse to compete? 
About that, I admit, I am not so sure. 
There are two questions that have to be 
answered. We have to ask ourselves in 
the first place, “ Is the service efficient ?” 
and in the second place, “ Is the service 
sufficient?” To both of these questions 
the Committee last year unanimously 
gave a negative reply. Now, on the ques- 
tion of efficiency—on what after all does 
cae efficiency of a service like this mainly 
depend? It mainly depends, of course, 
on way-leaves, and way-leaves, undoubt- 
edly, this Company has not got, and will 
not be able to get in the future to the 
extent it wishes. And why has it not 
got them! It has applied to Parliament 
time after time, but Parliament is not 
going to over-ride the local authorities, 
to impose everywhere and in every 
locality in the country a company on 
these local authorities without their per- 
mission. And so, backed up by Parlia- 
ment, the municipalities are refusing to 
grant these way-leaves, and if they are 
not granted, you cannot have an efficient 
service. The Post Office sees the munici- 
palities refusing these way-leaves, and 
naturally hesitates to use its own power 
to take them. If it did, the House of 
Commons would be the first to protest 
against it. What is the position of +he 
Company in regard to existing wires? it 
has got 143,000 miles of wire, and out of 
these 143,000 miles of wire, no less than 
120,000 miles, on the admission of the 
inanager of the Company himself, are on 
sufferance, and terminable at very short 
notice—at the utmost, in 12 months. Is 
it tolerable that the great telephonic sys- 
tem, so important to the trade of the 
country, should exist any longer on suf- 
ferance? What do these way-leaves 
mean? They are of three kinds. In the 
first place, there is the laying of the 
wires between the various exchanges of 
the Company in the same area. These 
are absolutely secured to them—I don’t 
say they are important—by the written 
agreement with the Post Office. But 
there are two other kinds which are of 
much greater importance. There is the 
wire which connects the subscriber with 
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the exchange. That means, of course, 
that as the number of subscribers in- 
creases, the Company is constantly taking 
up the streets, and it is against that that 
the municipalities protest very naturally. 
And if a company is not allowed to take 
up the streets for the purpose of connect- 
ing its exchanges with its subscribers, as 
far as any advantages given to the sub- 
scribers is concerned, the system falls to 
the ground. Then there is this further 
difficulty. What is called the single-wire 
system prevails in places like Glasgow, 
and is largely used over the rest of the 
United Kingdom. But it is impossible 
that the single-wire system should be an 
effective or efficient system. The Trea- 
sury Minute prescribed that no company 
hereafter licensed should have anything 
but the double-wire or the metallic-cir- 
cuit system. It is absolutely essential 
to the efficiency of telephonic communi- 
cation. But in order to lay the double 
circuit they would have to take up the 
streets again, and the municipalities re- 
fuse to grant any such permission. The 
result is that in Glasgow and other large 
beroughs where the single-wire system is 
in use, the service is an inefficient one. 
But then you may have a much more 
important consideration, and that is this: 
that the Post Office is under no obliga- 
tion whatever to put them into commu- 
nication with its trunk wires between 
the Post Office and the exchanges. The 
agreement of 1896 distinctly states that 
the Post Office is under no obligation 
whatever to do anything of the kind, 
that the company must provide its own 
way-leaves between post offices and ex- 
changes ; and those way-leaves are being 
refused by the municipalities. I am 
bound to say it is reasonable in a case of 
that kind that the Post Office, although 
under no obligation, should meet the 
wishes of the company, and it is, as a 
matter of fact, using its powers to con- 
nect the company’s exchanges with its 
own trunk wires. I pass from the ques- 
tion of the efficiency of the service to 
that of the sufficiency of the service. And 
here, again, I do not think any blame 
can be laid on the municipalities. It is 
entirely due to the licence originally 
granted to the company itself. Under 
that licence the company has got most 
inusual powers—powers never granted 
even to small localities or municipalities. 
In the first place the company can pick 
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and choose the localities it will serve. 
It may, for instance, choose one locality 
and refuse to serve another locality. 
Naturaliy, of course—I don’t blame it 
for that; it is what everybody would do 
under similar circumstances—it chooses 
the more profitable areas and leaves the 
less profitable areas for the Government 
to undertake. But more serious, I think, 
than this choice of localities is the fact 
that even in the same locality it has the 
right while it gives telephonic communi- 
cation to one man to refuse it to his 
neighbour. That is our principal objec- 
tion; that is a power which ought not 
to be in the hands of any private com- 
pany whatever, of discriminating be- 
tween two tradesmen engaged in the 
same trade, and in keen competition. 
Similarly it has the right to levy dif- 
ferent rates from different localities, and 
even from different persons within the 
same locality. Then, again, we have 
the further fact disclosed by Mr. Forbes, 
that the company has no _ intention 
whatever of extending its system atier 
iyu4. If that is to be the case, and 
their licence expires in 1911, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that some other com- 
petitors should come into the field to 
supply the void between 1904 and 1911. 
There is another important fact con- 
nected with this want of sufficiency of 
the service, and that arises out of some 
very important evidence given by Mr. 
Gane himself. I was almost astonished 
that he should have given such evi- 
dence. This evidence was given in con- 
nection with the present system. 
Let me describe to the House what the 


present system of subscription to 
the National Telephone system is. 
I will illustrate it by the  par- 


allel case of telegraphs. If the 
Post Office were to say that nobody 
should send a telegraphic message who 
did not subscribe £10 or £15 a year, and 
that nobody should receive a message 
unless he also subscribed £10 or £15 a 
year, and were to further say that, 
having paid that subscription, they 
inight send as many messages as they 
liked—that is the system which the 
National Telephone Cusnpany is apply- 
ing at the present moment—lI say it is 
an absurd system, and it has had the 
effect of limiting the advantages of tele- 
phonic communication to rich  sub- 
scribers. Mr. Gane himself was the very 
first to adinit very frankly that it is an 
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absurd system. I will read his own 
words— 


* There is no doubt whatever, as far as my 
judgment goes, that not only this country, 
bat nearly all other countries, commenced this 
telephonic servitée on wrong principles. The 
essential principle is, in my opinion, the pay- 
ment per message; that is, according to user ; 
but how to get back again to that is the dif- 
ficulty. I say most frankly to the 
Committee that, in my humble judgment, the 
whole principle on which these charges have 
peen founded is a wrong principle.” 


Indeed, Mr. Gane says that the National 
Telephone Company was anxious to go 
back to the proper system, which is 
not the subscription system, but the 
throwing the telephone open to the 
public on the toll system—that is 
to say, you pay for each message you 
send, and any person may send a 
message. The company tried this sys- 
tem in Sheffield, and what was the result, 
according to Mr. Gane’s own evidence ! 
He held a public meeting in Sheffield, 
and he stated to the people that he was 
anxious to do away with the subscrip- 
tion system, and go back to the tolls. 
But he was mobbed by the rich sub- 
scribers, and he told us that at one time 
he thought he had very little chance of 
leaving Sheffield alive. That being the 
case, this service is. naturally limited to 
a small class of rich subscribers. It is 
not right that a ineans of communica- 
tion of this kind, so essential to the 
trade of the country, should be limited 
to its subscribers. What, then have 
we to do? We have to introduce com- 
petitors who will, in the first place, be 
assured of their way-leaves, and, in the 
second place, will be perfectly free to 
introduce a system which wi!l popularise 
telephonic communication. It is for 
this reason, therefore, that we are 
bringing in this Bill. What do we pro- 
pose to do under this Bill? This Reso- 
hution proposes to ask for two millions 
of money to develop telephonic com- 
munication on the part of the Post 
Office. The first place to which our 
operations will extend will be London 
itself. Of course we shall have over a 
large amount of money for the work in 
the smaller municipalities. I shall 
probably be asked if two millions is 
enough. I do not say that it is enough, 
or that that is the final sum we shall 
spend, but it will enable us to carry on 
for a considerable time. I have been 
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considerably abused for a statement I 
iuade in this House that for two and a 
half inillions we might be able to replace 
the whole of the wires of the National 
Telephone Company. But that state- 
ment was confirmed by Mr. Gane him- 
self before the Committee. A large 
portion of the company’s lines consists 
of private wires. Now, with private 
wires we have nothing to do, as they 
are outside the monopoly of the Post- 
master-General, and there is nothing 
to prevent the National 
phone Company, or individuals con- 
structing private wires. Private wires, 
therefore, have to be left aside. We 
have to deal entirely with public wires. 
And of these Mr. Gane in his evidence 
said there were only 96,000. I was 
astonished to hear there were so few. 
Mr. Gane told us that the cost to the 
company of these wires had been on an 
average £40 per wire. It was also ad- 
mitted that there was something like a 
million and a quarter of capital on which 
dividends were not being paid. It was 
admitted by Mr. Forbes that the capital 
was watered. Well, 96,000 wires mul- 
tiplied by 40 gives a little under four 
millions—£3,800,000. If you deduct 
from that £1,250 000 of watered capital, 
on which Mr. Forbes admits dividends 
have not been paid, it leaves us a little 
over £2,500,000—the very figure that I 
gave to the House last year. When, 
however, Mr. Gane gives ug his figure of 
£40 per wire I am bound to say that 
that seems a very large sum indeed. 
£40 is the price for which wires can be 
constructed in London, which is the 
most expensive place in the world for 
constructing telephonic communication. 
But in Glasgow actual tenders have been 
received at an average considerably 
under £19 per wire. I say if you take 
an average of £30 per wire throughout 
the whole country you are taking an 
average very much in excess of what is 
necessary for telephonic communication. 
If you multiply 96,000 by 30 you get a 
very different result indeed. So far, 
then, from being wide of the mark in 
my estimate of two and a half millions, 
it should on this calculation be con- 
considerably over two millions. Now, I 
may be asked why London has been 
picked out from among the other large 
towns. It has been chosen for two 
reasons. In the first place, the area of 
the London exchange is something enor- 
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mous. The boundary line of the Lon- 
don exchange area is 634 square miles, 
with a population of 6,000,000. The 
public wires number 19,000, represent- 
ing more than one-fifth of the whole of 
the wires of the country. In that large 
area the Post Office is determined to 
compete at once. It may be said, * Why 
are you not entrusting these powers to 
the London County Council or the other 
local bodies?’ Well, in the first place, 
the area is enormously larger than any- 
thing controlled by the London County 
Council, and even if it had been a more 
limited area the London County Council 
would have much preferred that the Post 
Office should undertake the work. But 
the plain reason why, in London above 
all other places, the Post Office is to 
take the work itself, arises out of the 
question of way-leaves. The London 
County Council is not 2 road authority, 
and it would not be able to exercise 
way-leaves, and it would, therefore, have 
been almost impossible for the London 
County Council to work the telephonic 
system over that large area. Then it 
may be asked: “Is the Post Office fit 
to undertake a work of this kind?” 
Well, you know the way in which the 
Post Office has hitherto done its work. 
The Post Office has got the trunk lines, 
and I do not think anybody wiil deny 
that the trunk wire system in London is. 
perhaps, the best in Europe. The evi- 
dence was to that effect. The Post 
Office does its work thoroughly even 
under present conditions, and shows a 
considerable profit. I do not deny that 
the Post Office has hardly had a fair 
chance. There has been a tradition that 
it ought not to oppose the National Tele- 
phone Company, and that has, no doubt, 
had its effects. But the Post Office has 
been hampered much more by certain 
Treasury regulations framed in the vear 
1884, which seem to me perfectly ridicu- 
lous. Though we started the Post Office 
and told it to work a telephonic system 
in the metropolitan area, we tied its 
hands behind its back, so to speak, and 
made it impossible for any effective 
system to be carried on—hampered as 
it was bv these Treasury regulations. 
But these Treasury regulations have been 
withdrawn. and I hope that in the 
future, with its own exchanges, it will 
do its work as any business firm would 
do it, and that the competition will be 
areal and genuine competition. I also 
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ought to say that we do not propose to 
work on the system of subscriptions only 
—which is the present system—but we 
propose to adopt the system prevalent in 
Switzerland, by which you pay a very 
small subscription—I befieve the sub- 
scription for London will be about £3 
a year—and after that you pay a small 
fee for every message that is sent, as you 
do for every telegram — sent. We 
mean to popularise the system and throw 
it open to the whole country—to rich 
and poor alike. And I am bound to 
say that when we have got the double 
currents, it will not only tend to popu- 
larise the system, it will prevent any 
unfair competition with the National 
Telephone Company. I believe there 's 
work for both the Post Office and the 
company in London, and, indeed, in all 
xchange areas. I believe we shall not 
draw away to any great extent the pre 
sent subscribers to the National Tele- 
phone Company, but we shall draw our 
clientéle from a totally different class of 
subscribers, and that the two systenis 
will work satisfactorily side by side. In 
addition to that, we are going to estab- 
lish a system by which the Post Office 
will arrange, by means of express letters 
and otherwise, to work more harmoni- 
ously with the telephonic system thi 
hitherto. That is a portion of the 
agreement of 1886, which has not yet 
been carried out. The result of enabling 
a telephonic message to be delivered by 
express messenger and the toll system 
we are about to inaugurate, will be that 
anybody, whether a subscriber or not, 
will be able to use the telephonic system. 
That will be of advantage to the public, 
and will go a long way to ease off the 
competition of the National Telephone 
Company. So much for what we are 
going to do in regard to the Post Office 
system. Inowcome to deal with the ques- 
tion of municipalities. What we propose 
to do is to enable certain large munici- 
palities—we have fixed the population 
limit at 50.000, which corresponds 
roughly with the county boroughs—to 
start a municipal telephonic system of 
their own, and, at the same time, we hope 
that they will be able to start at once. 
We are not going to put them to the 
trouble and cost of a Provisional Order. 
All that is necessary is bv a clause 
of the Bill to enable them. if they 
receive a licence from the Postmaster- 
General, to work » telephonic system 
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themselves at the cost of the borough 
rates. It may be said, Why do you 
not extend the system further, to the 
smaller municipalities ! 
reasons for that. In the first place, of 
course, we shall have a large amount 
of money over, even after London has 
been dealt with; and I am sorry to 
say that so many large areas have been 
granted by the Post Office that, granted 
the fact that it is absolutely necessary 
that the municipalities should work over 
the whole of the areas, it would be im- 
possible for any but large municipalities 
to work over the whole of the large areas 
which have been conceded to the 
National Telephone Company. That, 
therefore, goes a long way to make it 
difficult for the small municipalities to 
engage in this work themselves. I 
ought to have added that we not only 
enable the municipalities to work within 
the area of their own jurisdiction, but 
we enable them to work ontside that 
jurisdiction if they can make private 
arrangements with the local authori- 
ties for way-leaves. Well, again—be- 
cause I want to be absolutely fair to 
the Company—I ask, Is this fair to 
the National Telephone Company? 
They have raised, I know, special ob- 
jections to the granting of licences to 
municipalities. They have said, “ We 
can compete against a company, and, 
of course, can buy up a company, but 
we do not like to compete against— 
we can hardly compete on fair terms 
against—a municipality.” Well, again 
I say there has been no understanding 
whatever that licenses should not be 
granted to municipalities. These con- 
fidential letters, to which I have re- 
ferred, do disclose the fact that the 
National Telephone Company had a very 
hard battle with the Postmaster-General 
of the day. They did everything they 
possibly could, by every scheme they 
could devise, to nrevent the Postmaster- 
General granting any such licences. 
They endeavoured, to the very best of 
their ability, to extract such a promise 
from him, but he absolutely and finally 
refused to give any undertaking of the 
sort whotever. In fact, he said it would 
be grossly unjust to give it, and, as 
I said just now, no such undertaking 
was ever given at all. Still, I do recog- 
nise the fact that competition with a 
municipalitv mav be a verv serious com- 
petition for the National Telephone 
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Company; I will take two cases. 
There is the case of the way-leaves. It 
is perfectly true that a municipality 
will be able to grant itself way-leaves 
which are refused to the National Tele- 
phone Company. Of course, it will be 
equally able to grant way-leaves to a 
rival company and still refuse them to 
the National Telephone Couipany. But 
what we do propose—and, of course, 
arrangements of tuis kind will be put 
in each licence—is that if the National 
Telephone Company will be reasonable, 
and if, in the interests of the public 
service, it will connect its system with 
that of the municipality, then it ought 
to have exactly the same way-leaves es 
the municipality. Then, again, with 
regard to the purchase of the plant at 
the end of the period at 1911. We 
quite admit that we shall get no muni- 
cipality to undertake this work, unless 
it has some promise that, under cer- 
tain conditions, its plant will be pur- 
chased, and we perfectly admit that it 
would not be fair to give that conces- 
sion to the municipality and refuse it 
to the National Telephone Company, 
even though at the present moment we 
are under no obligation whatever to 
buy one single pennyworth of plant 
from the National Telephone Company 
in 1911. But we admit that it will 
not be quite fair to be under an under- 
taking to buy the plant of a munici- 
pality and not purchase that of the 
National Telephone Company. There- 
fore, we shall be perfectly willing, in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
the Committee, when there are these 
two systems in competition in any re- 
snect, to give a pledge to purchase the 
property of both: that is to say, all 
that good and useful, giving, of 
course, a preference to the municipality, 
because it will be the last in the field. 
I think that is a perfectly legitimate 
and fair arrangement as between the 
two. Well, one other point I should 
like to mention, and it is this. Again 
T ask with regard to the municipalities 
what T asked in regard to the Post Office, 
Are they fit to undertake this work? 
Tindoubtedlv we have the Report of the 
Treasurv Commissioner from Glasgow 
reporting against their fitness in two 
resnects. He said that, in the first 
place. he would have refused the erant 
of a licence to the Corporation of Glas- 
gow, because, he said, the area was not 
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sufficient ; and, unfortunately, at that|same time I hope that even the National 
inquiry the Glasgow Corporation only | Telephone Company itself will recognise 
asked for a licence for their own area. that we have done our best in this com- 
Of course, it would have been absurd| petition, which must come, to ease it off, 
to grant a license to them only within|and establish it on the fairest possible 
the area of their jurisdiction, and not, practical terms, so far as the company 
enable them to work in the larger area|is itself concerned. There is only one 
around them. That difficulty of the, other result that I should like to men- 
Treasury Commissioner has been got ‘tion, which I hope will follow from the 
over by allowing them to work, as the| system we propose to establish, and it is 
National Telephone Company does, out-| this. Hitherto what I believe might 
side their own areas, of course, as the result | be a great trade in this country has 
of private agreement withthe local autho-| gone abroad. All the principal ap- 
rities. Then the Commissioner said | pliances for the telephonic communica- 
that the telephone was not of common/|tion have to be purchased in Sweden, 


advantage, and, therefore, it ought not|in Norway, and, I believe, in Holland. 





to be constructed at the cost of the 
rates. But nobody would maintain that 
the telephone system, as it is worked in 
this country, is for the common benefit. 
It. is limited almost entirely to a parti- 
cular class of rich subscribers. Under 
the system which we intend to intro- 
duce, it will be popularised, and we shall 
require the municipality to bring their 
wires into our own Post Office exchanges, 
and we shall require the system to be 
thrown open to everybody within that 
municipality, so that question of com- 
mon benefit is got over. Well, of course, 
there is one other question we shall have 
to consider at the present stage, and 
that is with regard to the limitations +o 
be imposed upon these local authorities. 
We shall, of course, reserve our right to 
purchase at the then value of the plant, 
and we must insist, in the interests of 
the general public, that there is the 
most absolute right of free inter-com- 
munication between all these rival sys- 
tems all over the country. That, I think 
is an absolutely necessary and reason- 
able condition to impose; and coupled 
with that will also be the limitation that 
they are not to impose terminals 
against one another and against the Post 
Office itself. I hope the Committee 
will agree that by this arrangement, 
which I have described at, perhaps, too 
great length, we have done our best to 
do two things; we have done our best 
to extend and popularise a system of 
communication in which this country is 
behind-hand at the present moment, but 
which I think is vital to the trade and 
commerce of this country; and at the 
Mr. Hanbury. 


|I hope that if we have competitors in 
the field, if we have a large extension 
ef our telephonic system of communica- 
tion, if we have these three services 
working side by side, we shall get such 
competition that a trade for making 
these: telephonic implements, wires, and 
the rest of it will be established in this 
country, and we shall not any longer 
have to make these purchases abroad. 
If we can do that, then I think some 
very useful results may probably follow 
from this small but, I hope, very useful 
Bill. 


*Sir_ J. FERGUSSON’ (Manchester, 
N.E.): I think that as the right honour- 
able Gentleman throughout his 
speech, in almost every sentence, referred 
to the National Telephone Company, the 
House will not think it improper that, 
being « director of that company, I 
should rise at once, and offer some re- 
marks upon what has fallen from the 
right honourable Gentleman; and _per- 
haps the House will also allow me to 
say that I do possess a great knowledge 
of this question, because I was the Post- 
master-General to whom he referred just 
now, who made the agreement with the 
National Telephone Company in 1891— 
an agreement which certainly did not 
lack strictness. I entirely agree with 
the right honourable Gentleman in what 
he said about the absolute discretion 
reserved to the Post Office—that the 
Government of the day was most careful 
to maintain, and it had had no idea of 
doing anything else. The right honour- 
able Gentleman took some time in main- 
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taining the absolute right of the Losi 
Oftice to compete with the National Tele- 
phone Company. I think he must have 
had some misgivings in his mind 
whether his scheme was so absolutely 
fair as he asserted, or he would not have 
excused himself so profusely. I never 
should have thought of questioning for 
a moment the absolute right of the 
Postmaster-General to compete with the 
National Telephone Couipany in every 
town in the country where the National 
Telephone Company had an exchange, or 
his absolute right to license any other 
company, and wherever the companies 
failed to do their duty to undertake this 
work himself or to license a municipality 
to do it. But, Sir, the right honourable 
Gentleman has indicated that telephony 
has made imperfect progress in this 
country, and has not gone as far as 
might be expected. Well, Sir, there is 
no doubt of that. It has not gone as 
far as its best friends could have wished, 
and certainly not as far as the National 
Telephone could have wished, because 
they have made constant and active en- 
deavours to push the system all over 
the country, and I think I may say that 
wherever 12 or a score of persons can be 
got to become subscribers, there an ex- 
change is immediately open. Still, it 
has not done so badlv, if you consider 
at this moment that, with all the powers 
of the State behind the Post Office, 
there were only 75,000,000 telegraph 
messages sent in the year, while there 
were 450,000,000 telephone communi- 
cations—450,000,000, as compared with 
75,000,000, which does not look as if 
nothing had been done—and if you con- 
sider that for everv 12 words in a tele- 
gram the sender has to pay sixpence, 
whereas in a telephone communication 
two persons are placed in connection and 
speak on an average about 100 words 
at a cost of about $d. I am now obliged 
to stand, to a considerable extent, on my 
defence. The right honourable Gentle- 
man has treated the National Telephone 
Company as a criminal to some extent, 
as an enemy of the public, and especially 
of the Post Office. From the time that 
the agreement was obtained in 1892, and 
especially since it was completed in 1896, 
until the right honourable Gentleman 
himself took office, the Post Office and 
the National Telephone Company had 
been in the most complete harmony ; 
tley had been co-operating together, 
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in the words of the Minute, and 
there had been no sort of difference 
between them. The National Telephone 
Company sometimes thought that the 
Post Othce was hard upon them, but no 
allegation was made on the part of the 
Post Ottice that the National ‘Telephone 
Company was not doing its duty. And, 
in fact, before the Committee of 1895, 
the scientific advisers of the Postmaster- 
General told the Committee that the 
company was doing its work extremely 
well, that the system was the very best 
that could be introduced, and that they 
were pushing their business as far as 
they could. Well, Sir, the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman says that the com- 
pany has this evil feature in it, that it 
holds a monopoly, but it has not been, 
like gas and other companies, limited 
by restrictions placed upon it, and it 
has unlimited power to charge what it 
likes. Sir, I do not quite understand 
how the right honourable Gentleman 
could make such a statement as that. 
What is the reason why the company is 
not restricted in its charges? It is 
because it has no rights, no powers. 
Gas and water companies and others 
have compulsory powers ; they can nlace 
their undertakings where they like by 
using the powers given under their Acts, 
just as the railway companies can, and 
where there are such powers, naturally 
there are corresponding restrictions. 
The National Telephone Company has 
absolutely no right to put a wire across 
any public road or _ property or 
anywhere else, except with the leave, 
in the one case of the loca] authority, 
and in the other of the individual whose 
house is crossed. Well, of course, there 
is a very great distinction between the 
two. But the check upon an abuse of 
their powers by the company, where 
there are no statutory restrictions, is. 
that the Postmaster-Genera] retains in 
his own hands the power to give licences 
in competition wherever, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said in 1892, 
the company is not doing its duty. 
Now, Sir, the right honourable Gentle- 
man quoted the terms of the licence 
of 1884, and also the Treasury Minute 
respecting the full right of competition 
by the Postmaster-General, in proof of 
the fairness of what the Post Office are 
now proposing. I am sorry to spend 
so much time, but let me point out, as 
I am entitled, I think, to do, what were 
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the terms upon which this licence was 


obtained. Now, in the first place, the 
right honourable Gentleman rather 


ridiculed the idea of the brotherly co- 
operation. Well, Sir, the blessed word 
co-operation was not coined by us, but 
it is in the forefront of the Treasury 
Minute of 1892, which laid down the 
principle upon which the Government 
were going to make agreements with the 
telephone companies— 


“The proposals of the Postmaster-General 
will enable the telephone companies and the 
Post Office to co-operate in services to the 
public.” 


It is distinctly to be a co-operative ser- 
vice. Any honourable Member who 
chooses to refer to the Treasury Minute 
will see that it is a true description of it 
to say that it was the mtention of the 
Government of the day, and the Govern- 
ment which succeeded it, that the Gov- 
ernment should assume the trunk wires 
for the protection of the telegraphic 
revenue and the control of the whole 
service, while the companies were to 
operate in the areas. Well, Sir, the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
pointed out very plainly that it was in 
friendly co-operation that it was in- 
tended to act, though the Government 
should retain the power of competing 
or giving licences for competition in 
certain circumstances. The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman, on 29th March 1892, 
said— 


“Tt had been suggested that the local 
authorities themselves might be willing to 
undertake the telephone business, and he saw 
nothing to contradict the Government’s policy 
in such a proposal. If there was a town in 
which a telephonic system had not been es- 
tablished and in which the local authority 
wished to undertake the system, there was 
no reason against such a course.” 


Then later on he says— 


“The licensees had been warned that the 
Government retained the power of issuing 
licences. He thought that it would be an 
evasion of the spirit of the licence if during 
the continuance of the licence they took the 
whole of the telephonic arrangements into 
their hands to the detriment of those who on 
the faith of the licences had been extending 
the system: up to the present moment.” 


Therefore I say, without any fear of 
contradiction, that the intention of the 
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Government was to co-operate with the 
companies in the trunk wires, and to 
give the companies freedom in_ these 
areas, holding over them the power of 
the Government at any time to intro- 
duce competition if the companies were 
not doing their duty. Then the right 
honourable Gentleman said that the 
company had fought the Post Office: 
tooth and nail. Did he mean to imply 
that the company tried to get sub- 
scribers from the Post Office exchanges 
by under-cutting Post Office rates? That 
is really not the case. I will beg the 
right honourable Gentleman’s attention 
for one moment. What did he mean by 
saying that the National Telephone 
Company pressed into competition, tooth 
and nail, with the Post Office? I say they 
did no such thing. I say that the Post 
Office for the most part withdrew their 
competition, and the company did 
nothing more than push their business 
in the areas respecting which they were 
licensed. 


Mr. HANBURY: What I meant was, 





that the Post Office had several ex- 
changes—at Newcastle, Cardiff, and 
20 other places. The National Tele- 


phone Company came in afterwards and 
fought those to whom we had given 
licences tooth and nail. 


*Sir J.FERGUSSON: Cardiff was one 
of the areas sanctioned to the National 
Telephone Company. Why did _ they 
sanction that area if the company was 
not to go and supply every house ‘n the 
town if it could with telephones? And 
how can the Post Office complain of the 
company operating effectively in this 
area when they expressly licensed that 
area to them ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Post Office does 
not complain at all. All we say is that 
that was not co-operation. 


*Sm J. FERGUSSON: There was no 
idea that the company was not co- 
operating. The right honourable Gentle- 
man has mentioned the solitary case of 
Cardiff. There were similar exchanges 
in Newcastle, and, I suppose 20 other 
placed. Does he say there was not co- 
operation at Newcastle? 


Mr. HANBURY: I meant in every 
exchange of the Post Office. 
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*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Every ex- 
change! And the Post Office made no 
objections! They never intended the 
company not to do so, and they to a 
great extent benefited by its develop- 
ment. The right honourable Gen- 
man says there were ridiculous recom- 
mendations. 


Mr. HANBURY: Hear, hear! 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I never heard 
a Secretary to the Treasury talk of 
the regulations of his own department 
as ridiculous before ; but I suppose that 
in the right honourable Gentleman’s 
opinion everyone who came before him 
was prejudiced and narrow-minded. I 
think we have a right to complain that 
the company have been put into compe- 
tition with the Post Office, and virtually 
excluded from the areas in which they 
had established themselves. The Post 
Office, with the long purse of the State 
at their back, could, if they pleased, 
have put the company into a corner in 
several parts of the country, but they 
never attempted to do so, because co- 
operation of the company with the Post 
Office was the intention of the agree- 
ment, and was fulfilled up to the time 
the right honourable Gentleman came 
into office. Well, then, the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman asks, “Is the service 
efficient?” Now it is a curious thing 
that he has never referred in’ any way, 
so far as I know, to a judicial inquiry 
held two years ago in Glasgow in conse- 
quence of the desire of the Corporation 
of Glasgow to have a telephonic system 
of their own. A very experienced and 
skilful judicial adviser, a Sheriff, was 
appointed to conduct this inquiry; able 
counsel were employed on both sides, 
and the first question put to the Cow- 
missioner was whether the service was 
efficient and sufficient? Theright honour- 
able Gentleman never referred to that. 
The Commissioner said the service was 
not bad. 


Mr. HANBURY: I beg pardon, he 


said it was not efficient. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: He said it was 
not as good as it should be, and 
the main reason why it was not 
as good as it should be in Glas- 
gow was because the municipality would 
not give facilities to the company which 
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most other towns had done. The main 
reason why the service was not efficient 
in Glasgow was because the Corporation 


refused to the company facilities which 


were necessary to make the service effi- 
cient. It was found that many allegations 
that were made against it were not 
established. The right honourable Gen- 
tleman says, “ Is it tolerable that a great 
system should exist on sufferance?”’ Well, 
the company can only work on the sys- 
tem that Parliament allowed. Parlia- 
ment refused to give us compulsory 
powers. But it is rather hard that the 
company should be blamed because their 
system only exists on sufferance, when 
that is the only term upon which they 
are able to work. The right honourable 
Gentleman really ought to ascertain the 
facts a little better before he addresses 
the House. Last year the right honour- 
able Gentleman told the House that the 
whole of the plant of the company could 
be bought for about £2,000,009 or 
£2,500,000. 


Mr. HANBURY: I said it could be 
replaced for that. 


*Str J. FERGUSSON: Well, I took 
that first because it was not a fair de- 
scription. Then he said that the single- 
wire system was still largely used over 
the United Kingdom. As a matter of 
fact it is now only used to about 25 per 
cent., and it is being replaced as fast as 
possible. He talked about watering 
the stock again to-night. Very well, 
now let me tell the House the facts of 
the case, and talk about watering the 
stock afterwards. There was no idea of 
purchasing any company at a fancy 
price: all that the National Telephone 
Company did was to purchase other 
undertakings at their market price, and 
that alone. But the actual expenditure 
of capital in the undertaking—that is to 
say, the actual construction cost—really 
amounted to £5,000,000 sterling. Now, 
it is not, of course, to be denied that 
some of the money has been spent twice 
over, because in every undertsking I 
suppose there are mistakes made. The 
National Telephone Company set up a 
single wire system all over the country. 
Then they had to put the wires under 
ground, and, no doubt, the capital ex- 
penditure was much greater than it 
would be for another company which 
started with the whole knowledge 
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possessed by the old company, and it can- 
not be a reproach to the old company 
that it had spent capital in that way. 
Take any large railway company. 
London and North Western Railway 
Company, for instance, has had to re- 
build its stations and do its work twice 
over because the original constructions 
were not sufficient. Let me illustrate 
watering. I recollect quite well that 
when the London and North Western 


bought up the Lancaster and Car- 
lisle Railway it guaranteed 9 per 
cent. I suppose that means that every- 


body who holds one of the original 
Carlisle Railway Company’s shares at the 
present time could sell it at £300. 
The fact, however, remains that of 
£6,264,000 capital, over £5,000,000 has 
been spent in construction, and the 
annual gross revenue is equal to the 
amount of the “ watered capital.” The 
right honourable Gentleman has spoken 
as if £40 per instrument is a large capital 
expenditure, but that is the cost the 
company has found necessary from ex- 
perience, and I do not believe that it can 
be done for less. No doubt the restrictive 
regulations imposed by Government to 
protect the public revenue tended to 
cripple the Telephone Company, and one 
object of the agreement I helped to carry 
through was to remove the restrictions, 
whilst safeguarding the public revenue. 
It is not the case that the company has 
been alone slow, and that the Post Office 
has done everything possible to extend 
the trunk wires. Would the Committee 
be surprised to hear that there are many 
places to which the Post Office has re- 
fused to make trunk wires, except on the 
guarantee of interest by the National 
Telephone Company? The right honour- 
able Gentleman has said that the com- 
pany claim to pick and choose where they 
should lay their lines. This I deny. As 
a matter of fact, wherever even 12 sub- 
scribers could be obtained, the company 
opened an exchange. Up to the time 
when they were so violently threatened 
the company was going ahead as fast as 
it could. I would further point out that 
the only reason why there have been 
different rates is that in some places the 
working cost is much greater than in 
others. The right honourable Gentle- 
man has referred to Mr. Forbes’ state- 
ment that after 1904 the company could 
not lay out any more capital. But Mr. 
Forbes added that the company could not 
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after that date lay out more capital 
without the approval of the Post Office, 
because otherwise it would not be possi- 
ble to get it back. There is not, I think, 
anything unfair in that. As to the pro- 
priety of charging a low subscription, 
with a sliding scale of payment according 
to the number of messages sent, the com- 
pany was considering that before it was 
proposed to the Committee, but it was 
not carried out for fear of provoking 
violent displeasure in commercial com- 
munities, which are very jealous of any 
change. Indeed, one Chamber of Com- 
merce has expressed a strong objection to 
such a scheme. The right honourable 
Gentleman is quite wrong in asserting 
that the present tariff of the company 
limits the use of the telephone to the 
richer classes. In London alone there 
are no fewer than 300 public call offices, 
at which anyone can send a message on 
payment of threepence, or can telephone 
a message and have it delivered by ex- 
press messenger to a non-subscriber for 
an extra threepence. In fact, the general 
public have just as much access to the 
telephone as they have to the telegraph. 
I was glad to hear the right honourable 
Gentleman’s statement with regard to a 
plan by which municipalities are to com- 
pete with the company. It would have 
been an injustice, too gross for any re- 
sponsible Government to propose that 
a municipality should have a licence, and 
be able to take up their streets for wires, 
and yet refuse the National Telephone 
Company a similar power. 


Mr. HANBURY: We only give these 
way-leaves to the company where they 
consider the public interests can work 
hand in hand with the municipal system. 


*Sm J. FERGUSSON: Does that 
mean that the few subseribers on a muni- 
cipal system are to be put in connection 
with every subscriber of the National 
Telephone Company, not only in the 
same area, but all over the country? 


Mr. HANBURY: The right honour- 
able Gentleman must see that, even sup- 
posing the municipal system is not in 
co-operation with the National Com- 
pany’s system, its subscribers have the 
right to ask for the trunk wires. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Most pro- 
perly; but does the right honourable 
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Gentleman mean that the municipal sub- 
scriber is to have the right of connecting, 
without any payment, with any sub- 
scriber of the National Telephone Com- 
pany all over the Kingdom ? 
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Mr. HANBURY: The National Tele- 
phone Company will undoubtedly be able 
to charge terminals. The municipalities 
will not be allowed toe charge terminals, 
but undoubtedly that right cannot be 
taken from the company. 


*Sm J. FERGUSSON: I must _ex- 
press a doubt as to the perfect fairness 
of this proposal. The right honourable 
Gentleman has said that the Post Office 
will in 1911 purchase such of the pro- 
perties of the National Telephone Com- 
pany as are useful to the Post Office. 
I never for a moment imagined the Post 
Office would do anything else. I do not 
know who invented the idea of the com- 
pany compelling a fancy price. 


Mr. HANBURY: May I explain to the 
right honourable Gentleman that at the 
present moment there is no obligation 
whatever for the Post Office in 1911 to 
buy one single pennyworth of plant? 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Does the right 
honourable Gentleman suppose that I do 


not know that as well as he? That is 
exactly what I was saying. I never 


thought at any time that the Post Office 
would in 1911 take from the National 
Telephone Company anything but what 
suited them, and at its real value. The 
National Telephone Company have done 
nothing which should make them be 
treated as criminals and enemies of the 
public. Nothing is so much disliked as 
a monopoly. The force of circumstances 
has brought the whole system of the 
country into the hands of one company. 
It is only natural, when there are com- 
peting systems, and resulting confusion, 
that one should swallow up the other. 
That fact has been recognised by the pre- 
decessors of the right honourable Gentle- 
man. They found it more convenient to 
have all the systems in one hand, but as 
long as they hold in terrorem over that 
company the power to give a new licence, 
it is absolutely impossible that the 
monopoly can be abused. I can assure 
the Committee that all the National 
Telephone Company desires is to have 
fair play and free competition. Cer- 
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tainly, if the company is not strong 
enough at this time of day to compete 
on fair terms, it is very badly managed ; 
but it is not fair to tie a man’s hands 
behind his back. The company is now 
actually told that the Postmaster-General 
will not bring the company’s subscribers 
into the Post Office in any area in which 
the Post Office competes. Moreover, 
although it was stated in the House at the 
time by the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that the grant of way-leaves for 
a nominal rent was part of the agreement 
of 1892, we are now told that the Post- 
master-General will not grant way-leaves 
to the company in any area where he is 
competing. 


( Consolidated Fund). 


Mr. HANBURY: I explained to the 
Committee that the only way-leaves that 
the Post Office ever contemplated giving, 
the only way-leaves which they were 
bound to give by the agreement, were 
the only way-leave which they were 
change in the same area. 


*Srr J. FERGUSSON: One of the 
chief conditions made in return for the 
surrender of the trunk wires was that 
way-leaves should be freely granted at a 
nominal rent, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the time actually made an 
apology for charging anything at all. 
This is grossly unfair competition, and I 
am surprised that any Government 
should be a party to it. I never thought 
in 1892 that such an interpretation 
would be put upon the agreement. I 
should be ashamed to belong to any com- 
pany against which any just charges of 
unfair dealing could be brought ; but the 
National Telephone Company, which has 
the greatest ability at its command, has 
endeavoured to make the telephonic sys- 
tem of this country as good as possible, 
and I am only sorry that a Minister 
should treat it with the hostility which 
the right honourable Gentleman has 
shown. 


*Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): As one who has taken a 
great interest in telephone matters and 
moved a Resolution in this House a good 
many years ago on the subject of the ex- 
propriation of the company, and as an 
active Member of Mr. Morley’s Tele- 
phone Committee, I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to say a few words on this ques- 
tion. In the first place, I have to con- 
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gratulate the right honourable Gentle- 
man upon the bold, comprehensive, prac- 
tical, and statesmanlike statement that 
he has unfolded to the House. It is by far 
the most statesmanlike exposition on the 
question that has been made ince the in- 
vention of telephones. I have heard 
Lord John Manners, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. 
Raikes, and various other Postmasters- 
Genera] on the subject, but I must say 
that the right honourable Gentleman has 
manifested a grasp of the question which 
surpasses anything which I have ever 
heard or seen in any of his predecessors. 
Now, Sir, the right honourable Gentle- 
man who has just sat down (Sir James 
Fergusson) has shown a great deal 
of one admirable quality, and that 
quality is audacity. Audacity, audacity, 
toujours Taudace! The right honour- 
able Gentleman depicts the company, of 
which he is a distinguished member, as 
a public benefactor, which had done so 
much to develop the telephone. Why, 
Sir, that company, from its initiation, 
has done nothing but try and prevent 
other companies from lowering their 
charges. A Friend behind me (Mr. Pro- 
vand) got up a cheap telephone company 
in Manchester. But everything was done 
to stop that company, and finally it was 
bought up, though I do not know 
whether it was to his advantage or not. 
Again, there was the case of Dundee, 
where an independent £5 Telephone 
Company was established by a local com- 
pany. That was got hold of by the Na- 
tional Company, and the price raised to 
suit its ideas. Take a more recent case. 
When the right honourable Gentleman 
was Postmaster-General he signed an 
agreement the day before he left office. 
But what was that agreement? Was it an 
agreement with the National Telephone 
Company? No; it was an agreement 
with two companies, giving no monopoly, 
but establishing competition. It was 
an agreement not only with the National 
Telephone Company, but with a com- 


pany called the New Telephone Com-! 


pany, presided over by the Duke of 
Marlborough. The New Telephone Com- 
pany was called into existence to meet 
the demand for an improved telephone 
service, especially in London, and 
pledged itself to let the public have the 
service very much cheaper than the 
National Telephone Company, and some 
7,000 telephone users pledged themselves 
to subscribe to its system. But the 
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moment the agreement was signed, under 
which equal privileges were granted to 
the competing companies, the National 
Telephone Company “squared” the New 
Telephone Company, left the subscribers 
in the lurch, and purchased the whole 
control of the new company. I do not 
blame the National Telephone Company 
for having adopted a policy of this kind. 
They wanted to make money, and they 
made money. The right honourable 
Gentleman has told us that the gross in- . 
come of the National Telephone Com- 
pany is five millions a year. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I did not say 


that. It is the actual cost of construc- 
tion. 

*Sir C. CAMERON: I understood 
the right honourable Gentleman to 


say that that was the gross income, 
but that point is immaterial. The com- 
pany has managed to fairly recoup itself, 
and if it finds itself in an unpopular 
position, if it finds itself brought face to 
face with the representatives of the 
people and obliged to submit to strict 
justice dealt out to it with a 
strong hand with the present public de- 
mand, it has itself to thank for having 
been a little too greedy. The right 
honourable Gentleman told us that if any 
man in the street were to go into the 


public call office and to telephone 
to another man. on the Telephone 
Exchange, he would be in an 
equal position with a subscriber. 


Here you have to telephone to have it 
written down, and the other man has to 
telephone his message again, which has 


j again to be written down and sent off, 


so that there is all this delay and much 
more delay than there would be by tele- 
graphing, and at twice the cost. 


*Sm J. FERGUSSON: How can 
you telephone to a man who is not a 
subscriber unless there is a charge for 
delivery ! 


*Srm CC. CAMERON: Of course, 
I am perfectly aware of that, but I do 
not imagine that the Post Office will 
charge him 6d. for a single message and 
6d. for the reply, or the man would do 
just as well by telegraphing. Now the 
right honourable Gentleman talked about 
terminal charges. I would warn the 
company, when this Bill is passed, not 
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to be too greedy, as they have been in 
the past. What will the result be? When 
Edinburgh and Glasgow have exchanges 
of their own they will not set up ter- 
minal charges against each other ; and if 
the National Telephone Company tries to 
make terminal charges extortionate it 
will find itself underbidden, and will lose 
its business. I do not want to take up the 
time of the Committee further. I con- 
gratulate the right honourable Gentle- 
man again upon the most admirable 
scheme which he has propounded, and 
the boldness with which he has dealt 
with this question, and I think I may 
assure him, on behalf of my colleagues 
on this side of the House, that if he pro- 
poses to expend public money, even to 
the extent of millions, in a manner so 
beneficent, so useful, and which promises 
to be so profitable, he will have the 
warmest support—and certainly not the 
opposition—of honourable Gentlemen on 
this side of the House. 


*Mr. BOSCAWEN- (Kent,  Tun- 
bridge): Like the honourable Mem- 
ber who has just sat down, I desire 
to congratulate my right honourable 
Friend upon his statement, and upon 
the scheme which he has propounded 
this afternoon, which I feel sure will be 
very gratifying to all those who have 
held that the country has suffered 
very much from the unregulated 
monopoly of the National Telephone 
Company. We are all glad to 
find that the recommendations of the 
Committee, made last Session, have been 
adopted almost en bloc, and I hope that, 
partly through the Post Office and 
partly by municipal competition, we 
shall be able to get rid of that monopoly 
which has been such an incubus on the 
country for the last few years. We have 
heard to-night a very interesting defence 
of the National Telephone Company by 
my right honourable Friend behind me. 
but in that defence he has really given 
us all we ask for, because, although he 
tells us in the case of Glasgow that the 
service given by the National Telephone 
Company was very good, he added 
that it is not good enough, and I am 
quite prepared to admit that not only 
in Glasgow, but in other places, the 
National Telephone service is very good, 
but it is not good enough. It is be- 
cause we want something better than 
what the National Telephone Company 
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consider “ very good” that we are sup- 
porting the Secretary to the Treasury 
in his proposals. 


*Sir_ J. FERGUSSON: I said it 
was very good considering, because it 
was only a single wire. 


*Mr. BOSCAWEN: Yes. that is 
so, but my point to-night is that, 
although it may be very good, 


yet it is not good enough. I simply 
want to put to my right honourable 
Friend, with reference to the National 
Telephone Company, this one question: 
How is it that whereas in almost every- 
thing else—in telegraphs, in railways, 
and in the general application of scien- 
tific machinery—this country is ahead of 
almost every other country, yet in tele- 
phone matters we are behind almost 
all? How is it that in Norway 
and Sweden one in 147 of the inhabi- 
tants are on the telephone, whereas in 
England there is only one in 636? 
Surely, the fact that we are so far 
behind other countries is abundant 
proof of the fact that the service pro- 
vided by this company, though it may 
be very good, is not good enough for 
the people of this country. Now, I can 
say, in a very few words, what is the 
reason why the telephones are behind 
in this country. It is because, owing 
to this monopoly, the price charged is 
prohibitive to all except the richer 
classes. The right honourable Gentle- 
man tries to make a point against that 
by saying, “Oh, that is not so, because 
in London there are 300 public call 


-offices, where anybody can come and 


send a message for threepence.” Well, 
what are 300 call offices in an enormous 
city like London? But, as a matter of 
fact, the number given in evidence be- 
fore the Committee was not 300, but 
237, and you have in London in the 
telephonic area six millions of people to 
237 public call offices. Now in Stock- 
holm, with only a quarter of a million 
people, there are no less than 700 public 
call offices; so I think that under the 
system adopted at Stockholm you get 
something a good deal better than what 
is afforded by the “very good” of the 
National Telephone Company in London. 
Then my right honourable Friend dis- 
poses of what was said by the Secretary 
to the Treasury by saying that the 
figures which he gave last year as to the 
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amount which will be necessary to re- 
place the plant of the National Tele- 
phone Company were wrong, and he 
says that the statement about the 
watered stock is inaccurate. But that 
was not the statement of an opponent 
of the company, but of Mr. Forbes 
himself, for he told the Committee of 
1895 that at the date when the rival 
companies had been absorbed by the 
National Telephone Company— 


“The total amount of money spent in the 
actual construction of the thin was 
£1,813,000; but the amalgamation value and 
purchase value was £3,105,000. The differ- 
ence (what some people are pleased to call 
the water value) was £1,292,000.” 


Therefore, Mr. Forbes himself, the chair- 
man of the National Telephone Com- 
pany, admitted that £1,292,000 did not 
go into the construction of the thing at 
all, and, therefore, I contend that my 
right honourable Friend is absolutely 
right when he deducts that amount 
before he arrives at the actual cost of the 
construction of the Telephone Company. 
There are two other points I should like 
to refer to in the speech of the right 
honourable Gentleman. He seems to 
think that there is some idea in 
the mind of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, or of those who, like myself, acted 
with him upon the Committee, that we 
are not dealing fairly with the company. 
Now I should be the last man in the 
world to ask this House to deal unfairly 
with any company; but, as a matter of 
fact, we claim that we are dealing abso- 
lutely fairly with this company, and I 
take it that the only reason why my 
right honourable Friend thought it 
necessary to explain this point in detail 
was because Mr. Forbes, before the Com- 
mittee last Session, set up a most ridi- 
culous plea that there was some sort of 
moral undertaking that we were not to 
compete with the company, a plea which 
he never attempted to take up when he 
gave his evidence, and a plea which is 
disposed of by all the parties who were 
parties to the agreement with the 
National Telephone Company. Mr. 
Forbes chose—most unwisely, I think— 
to pretend that there was some moral 
ground, some point of honour, by which 
we were not at liberty, consistently, to 
compete with the company; but it was 
necessary that we should brush that 
away and make that point clear to the 
public. Then there was another point. 
Mr. Boscawen. 
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My right honourable Friend seemed to 
think that we had brought a very unfair 
charge in our Report against the com 
pany by saying that one of their strong 
points which they relied upon is that 
they can pick and choose their sub- 
scribers. Now we hold that in the 
public service there should be no picking 
and choosing of subscribers. 


*Sirn J. FERGUSSON : I did not say so, 
and I said nothing of the kind. 


*Mr BOSCAWEN: But if the com- 
pany has the power to refuse new sub. 
scribers, which it has, it is perfectly 
clear that they have the power to pick 
and choose and refuse as much as they 
like ; and we contend, and we contended 
before the Committee, that a public ser- 
vice like this should be open to every- 
body, and that there should be no power 
whatever on the part of anybody con- 
ducting such a service to pick and 
choose, or to refuse anybody who is 
anxious to come on and make use of the 
telephone. Well, now, there is one other 
point of my right honourable Friend— 
he says that we have conjured up a fancy 
idea that in 1911 the Post Office will be 
forced to buy up the undertaking of the 
National Telephone Company at a fancy 
price. I must say that I do not think 
that there is any idea of them buying 
out the undertaking, the only question 
is of their buying out the plant ; but the 
Post Office are bound to consider this— 
that unless they take some steps in the 
meantime, they will inevitably be put in 
a very difficult position. In 1911 either 
one of two things must happen—chat 
the Post Office must buy the plant of 
the National Telephone Company at a 
price to agreed on between the com- 
pany and the Post Office, and that will 
probably be a very high price; or else 
the whole telephone system of the 
country must come to a dead stop, which 
is a state of affairs which nobody can 
contemplate for a moment. Unless 
precautions are taken now, in the years 
which elapse between now and 1911, 
and unless the Post Office begin to set 
up their own system, the orice of the 
Telephone Company will be forced up 
to a very much greater figure than it 
is really worth in 1911. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: What grounds 
have you for saying that? 

*Mr. BOSCAWEN: My grounds are 
simply these: the Post Office cannot re- 
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new the licence in 1911, and they cannot 
put a stop to,telephony at that date. 
They will have to come to you and buy 
your plant, and the National Telephone 
Company will be their masters, and they 
will have a very strong say as to what 
the price of the plant is to be. In the in- 
terests of prudence the Post Office 
would be very wise indeed to take some 
precautions in the meantime, and either 
set up a plant of their own or else 
enable municipalities to set up a compe- 
titive service wherever they are willing 
to do so. My right honourable Friend 
reminds me that the plant might be 
bought by the Post Office under the 
Arbitration Clause in 1904, when arbi- 
tration may take place between 
the parties; but I happen _ to 
know that one party, the National 
Telephone Company, have a very in- 
flamed idea of the value of their plant. 
I venture to think that there would be 
a very enormous waste of public money 
if the Post Office bought the plant in 
1904 at a price which would be much 
higher than it is really worth. Well, I 
think that at the Committee—which 
performed very arduous duties—it was 
proved up to the hilt that, first of all, 
the present telephone service is abso- 
lutely inadequate; secondly, that com- 
petition is immediately wanted; and 
thirdly, that the only two possible forms 
of competition were, firstly, by the Post 
Office, and secondly, by municipalities. 
Now as to these two forms of competi- 
tion, both of them are proposed by the 
right honourable Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. As far as the 
Post Office goes, I think every member 
of the Committee realised the force of 
the words which were inserted in the 
Report to the effect that though they 
might have confidence in the Post Office 
in this question of telephones in the 
future, they had no confidence in the 
manner in which the competition of the 
Post. Office had been conducted in the 
past, which had been ineffectual. Nor 
would people have confidence that the 
Post Office would do any better in the 
future than in the past unless they set 
up an entirely new telephone depart- 
ment, as is intended, to compete with the 
National Telephone Company, under 
which the Post Office would start an 
effective service and not repeat its old 
practice, which consisted in never at- 
tempting to get new subscribers and 
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granting to its rivals every possible con- 
cession and advantage. Then as _ to 
municipalities, I personally think that 
if the Post Office can avail itself 
of the assistance of those muni- 
cipalities which are willing and able 
to undertake to provide telephone ser- 
vices, as they have provided gas, and 
water, and the electric light, and so on, 
I think that will help the Post Office to 
bridge over the interval between now 
and 1911 very effectively indeed. But 
you cannot expect municipalities to 
undertake to provide a service of this 
kind, considering the very short period 
which their licences would have to run, 
unless they got a really effective 
guarantee from the Post Office that 
what is valuable of their plant 
will be taken over by the Post Office 
when their licences expire; and, there- 
fore, until we see the words of the Bill 
it will be impossible to see what the 
Government propose in this respect. I 
think what the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury said 
to-day on this point will give a great 
deal of satisfaction, for he stated that 
it is intended to take over this plant 
wherever it is useful and wherever it 
can be turned to good account by the 
Post Office service later on. There is 
one point, however, which I wish to 
criticise in the scheme of my right hon- 
ourable Friend. He said that the muni- 
cipalities or local authorities to whom 
this power would be extended, and who 
are to enjoy the right to carry on these 
services, will be limited to towns of over 
50,000 inhabitants—in fact, to county 
boroughs. Well, I confess that I cannot 
see any reason for drawing that mini- 
mum. I think that there is every reason 
for allowing any local authority, pro- 
vided that it shows certain guarantees 
that it is willing to do this service, and 
«ble to do it—I think under such circum- 
stances any local authority ought to be 
allowed to do it. I would point out 
that in making this limit my right 
honourable Friend is departing from the 
recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee itself. The Select Committee re- 
commend this— 


“We further consider that when in an, 


existing area in which there is an exchange 
the local authority demands a competing ser- 
vice, the Post Office ought either to start an 
efficient telephone system itself, or grant a 
licence to the local authority to do so.” 
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In that case there is no question what- 
ever of any limit to the number of in- 
habitants. In the next paragraph, which 
speaks of areas where they have got no 
exchange it states that— 


“In such cases the Post Office should 
either start a service of its own or should 
grant licences to the local authorities to do 
so, subject to proper regulations.” 


Therefore, it is clear that the Select 
Committee intended that any local 
authority that showed that there was a 
reasonable demand for a service, and 
gave a reasonable guarantee, should have 
the right to establish one. I must point 
out also that there are extra reasons for 
this. My right honourable Friend has 
told us that 97 per cent. of the messages 
sent on the telephone are local messages, 
and that they ended in the same area 
in which they originated. If that is so, 
surely it ig a very strong reason in 
favour of a local service being granted 
to every local authority which applied 
for it. I think that everybody on the 
Committee will agree that there is no 
doubt about it that what the company 
most feared was not so much Post Office 
competition as municipal competition. I 
am sure there are many places, perhaps 
just under 50,000 inhabitants, which 
would feel that they can compete far 
better against the company by them- 
selves than they could through the Post 
Office. I may mention that Sir Spencer 
Walpole, the late Chief Secretary of the 
Post Office, admitted in his evidence be- 
fore the Select Committee of 1898 this. 
He said— 


“T do not think that a Government Depart- 
ment is likely to prove a very active com- 
petitor, A Government Department, from its 
very nature, will not so actively compete as 
# private competitor who has a pecuniary in- 
ierest in the mutter. I do not think that 
great public departments move with rapidity 
and eftigency in conipetition.” 


Well, Sir, I am not arguing in the least 
against Post Office competition, because 
I recognise, in the end, that the tele- 
phone system must come to the Post 
Office. But I do say that in the mean- 
time, if you want competition started 
effectually, the more onnortunities you 
give to local authorities the better, and 
-I should very much regret if the 
Government adhere to their intention 
of limiting these powers to places of 
50,000 inhabitants. That is the only 
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point in which I am in disagreement 
with my right honourable Friend. I 
thank the Government for having taken 
this matter up in the way they have 
done, and I earnestly believe and hope 
that in the course of the present year 
we shall see the end once and for all of 
the monopoly of the National Telephone 
Company. 


*Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): I think I ought to con- 
gratulate the Government upon the 
admirable Bill which has just been intro- 
duced. It is a matter of general know- 
ledge that our present service of tele- 
phones is very inadequate, and it is 
notorious that if we compare it with the 
systems of other countries we are 
very much behind them. Why, even 
Switzerland, Sweden, and Norway, and 
a number of other foreign countries have 
a much better and cheaper telephone ser- 
vice than we have. Although these coun- 
tries do not collectively transact as much 
commercial business as we do, yet 
their telephone service is infinitely better 
than ours is. A cheap, effective, and ade- 
quate telephone service is as necessary 
to the commercial community as a 
railway or steamboat service, and com- 
merce is as much handicapped by inade- 
quate telephone service as by inadequate 
railway service. In the United States and 
Canada, where materials cost a great 
deal more, and even where labour in some 
American cities cost twice as much as in 
this country, they have cheap tele- 
phone service where they have no mono- 
poly. It is in some towns as Jow as 15 
dollars a year, and I believe we shall 
have it for 15 dollars a year here within 
two or three years if the Government 
encourage the muncipalities to go ahead 
and compete as rapidly as they possibly 
cin. Now, the right honourable Gentle- 
man spoke of creating a Post Office tele- 
phone exchange in London. Well, unless 
he is going to make a fresh departure 
altogether in Post Office competition, 
it will be a very disappointing exchange, 
because the past history of the Post 
Office competition with the National 
Telephone Company has been a melan- 
choly failure. As a matter of fact, in 
towns where the Post Office and the 
National Telephone Company were in 
competition, the Company have shut up 
the Post Office exchanges. This has hap- 
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pened in Hull, Leicester, Derby, and 
other places. The Company has also 
taken away many of the subscribers to 
the Post Office exchanges even in 
such places as Newcastle, where 
the Exchange is still open. The 
determination of the Government to 
give municipal licences is a genuine, 
large, and _ substantial concession, 
but I agree with the last speaker 
in desiring that the Government shall 
not limit the licences to municipalities 
which have more than 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. I think there are only seven or 
eight towns in Scotland which have more 
than 50,000 inhabitants, and I am sure 
there will be two or three times that 
number of towns desirous of applying to 
the Government for municipal telephone 
licences—indeed, I expect to see Scot- 
land entirely municipalised so far as the 
telephone service is concerned in the 
course of a few years. I hope the re- 
striction which limits the Bill to places 
of over 50,000 inhabitants will be 
withdrawn, and that the power will 
be granted to any local authority which 
can comply with the conditions. If the 
Treasury will do that I am sure that we 
shall have Scotland better telephoned 
than any country in the world in a very 
short period. Now, we had the right 
honourable Gentleman opposite on his 
defence with regard to the National 
Telephone Company, and he spoke of 
Glasgow. Well, I have not one word to 
say against the National Telephone Com- 
pany in regard to the defence which 
the right honourable Gentleman makes. 
Their duty was to make all the money 
they could, and they have done so 
from the very first day when the 
company was organised, in 1882, down 
to the present moment. If they ever 
lost an opportunity of making all 
they possibly could they have succeeded 
in keeping it a most profound secret, for 
nobody ever heard of it. But what the 
right honourable Gentleman has said 
about Glasgow requires a little explana- 
tion. He blames us there for not having 
« better service, and gives, as his reason, 
that the municipality would not give the 
telephone company the right to lay the 
wires under the streets. Why, the 
worst thing about the Glasgow service 
is that it is a single wire instead of a 
double wire. The municipality of Glas- 
gow have never interfered with the com- 
pany as regards their wires. They might 
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reconstruct their whole system if they 
liked to-morrow, but they have never 
put up double wires, which no one objects 
to their doing. The Glasgow service is 
the worst in this country for a large city. 
We all understand what the National 
Telephone Company want, for we all 
know that their idea of co-operation with 
the Post Office in the future, as it has 
been in the past, is that they desire the 
Post Office to act as the agent of the 
company. The Post Office has done 
nothing for the public service since 1892, 
but everything they could for the 
National Telephone Company. No 
licences were given and competition was 
suppressed. What the Company desire 
is to have their monopoly, which they 
have now, maintained down to the year 
1911, and then to sell it at a monopoly 
price to the Government. I am 
sorry the right honourable Gentleman 
said that they could not force the 
Government to buy it in 1911. 
Why, the Government wouid be unable 
to help itself. Whether they purchased 
the telephones by private contract, or 
whether they bought them under the 
clause of the licence—the clause which L 
may call the arbitration clause—and 
they must purchase under one of these 
two conditions—I have no doubt that if 
they allow the monopoly to continue until 
1911 before they purchase, they will lose 
quite 20 millions sterling by so doing. 
Buying the telegraphs was not anything 
like so bad as would be allowing the com- 
pany to have a monopoly until 1911, and 
then buying them out. But the courage 
of the Government has caused them to 
take this matter in hand, and we shall 
have, I hope, in consequence, in a few 
years, the full advantage of a good tele- 
phone service. Now let me show what 
the difference will be to the city of 
Glasgow, because a single fact is some- 
times very much more striking than a 
considerable amount of argument. At 
the present time we are charged from 
£10 to £25 for service, and the munici- 
pal telephonic exchange will supply the 
same service for about £5. That is to 
say, we shall pay just about half the 
amount of the lowest price service we 
now receive, and about one-fifth of the 
highest price. The advantages to Glas- 
gow, therefore, obviously, will be enor 
mous, and I do not see why the advan- 
tages to other cities should not be equally 
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as great. The right honourable Gentle- 
man has told us that they are going to 
make the rate in London £3, but he does 
not say how many “calls” he wil] give 
us for £3. 


Mr. HANBURY: No “ calls.” You will 
pay your subscription of £3, and pay for 
your “calls” afterwards. 


*Mr. PROVAND: In that case the 
£3 will be merely entry money. Are 
subscribers to get no “calls” except by 
paying for them? 


Mr. HANBURY: No: it gives you no 
“calls” at all. 


*Mr. PROVAND: Then I hope we shall 
have some particulars in the Bill, when 
it is circulated, as to the “call” rates. 
There are also one or two questions I 
should like to ask the right honourable 
Gentleman. I should like to ask him 
whether he will give us with the Bill a 
copy of the licence which it is proposed 
to give the municipalities—a draft copy ; 
and if there will be any terms in the 
Bill with regard to telephone manufac- 
tories. He alluded to them before he 
sat down. He suggested that at the pre- 
sent time there was hardly any part of 
this quesion more important than that. 
The largest manufactory in _ the 
world—I am speaking of foreign manu- 
factories—has recently, by an agree- 
ment made with the National Telephone 
Company, agreed that it will not sell to 
any licencee of the Post Office. Therefore, 
when any municipality gets its licence 
it will not be able to buy its instrnments 
from that firm—I speak of the foreign 
house—and, therefore, I do think that 
some condition ought to be made, in 
order to enable the municipalities to do 
so. The last question I should like to 
ask the right honourable Gentleman is, 
When shall we have the Bill before us? 
Will it be within the next few days? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Bill will be cir- 
culated directly we get the First Reading. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): As I was one of those who 
took a part in the introduction of 
the telephone to this country, perhaps 
I may be allowed to say a few words upon 
the subject now before the House. I may 
say at once that I am not a director of 
the National Telephone Company, but I 
have watched the proceedings of the 
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company very carefully, and I must say 
that the comparatively slow progress in 
the use of the telephone in this country 
cannot, I think, be charged to the com- 
pany. I believe’it is due, in the first 
place, to the difficulties made by 
the municipalities, and, in the second 
place, to the heavy payments that the 
company have had to make to the Post 
Office. I do not complain of the officials 
of the Post Office, because I suppose they 
were bound to insist on these payments, 
but it is obvious that the Company is 
heavily handicapped by them. It is pay- 
ing £100,000 a year to the Post Office, 
and if this was not the case, of course the 
charges could be reduced considerably. 
Those are the main reasons that have 
kept the telephones back in this country, 
and they also account for the fact that 
the charges are somewhat higher here 
than they are abroad. Of course, when 
we come to a place like London, the 
charge must be higher than in smaller 
cities, because, as the honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Manchester 
pointed out, it is much easier and cheaper 
to work a small system than a large one, 
which receives so many more “ calls.” 
Honourable Gentlemen who have spoken 
on the subject this evening have given 
the House the impression that the fortu- 
nate people who have taken the tele- 
phone up are making very Jarge profits. 
It is not necessary for me_ to 
point out to those who know anything 
about this subject, because they know it 
perfectly well, that this patent has 
been one of the most successful, 
and it is only fair that those 
who have embarked their capital in it 
should have a fair return for the money 
which they have invested. I believe the 
original investors are only receiving 
7 per cent. for their money, and where 
you have to deal with a highly successful 
patent that is a very moderate return, 
after all. And when you consider that 
nine patents out of ten come to 
nothing, and return no_ profit, it 
is obvious that no one would take up any 
new inventions unless there were some 
patents which came out well and gave a 
fair return for the money they invested. 
That is a reason why we should ask the 
Government to deal fairly and even 
liberally with patents of this kind; 
though I cannot say that the Government 
have done so in this case. I have 
listened with great attention to what 
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the Secretary to the Treasury pro- 
posed, and I am bound to confess 
that, in my judgment, there is a great 
deal of force in what my honourable 
Friend the Member for Manchester said 
upon that subject; but I do not want 
to go into that part of the question, be- 
cause it is rather intricate, and although 
the right honourable Gentleman’s ex- 
planation was extremely lucid, it is 
better to wait till we see the Bill. 
I confess that I very much doubt 
whether we shall find, in the long run, 
that the acquisition and the working of 
the telephones by the Post Office instead 
of by the company will yield the profit 
that is anticipated, or will cause the 
telephones to be more efficiently worked. 
What is our experience of the telegraph 
and the telephone? The telegraph is 
worked by the Post Office, and before it 
was taken over we heard a good deal as 
to the inefficiency of the companies 
which were managing it; it was taken 
over, and now we find that the expenses 
of managing it far exceed the expenses 
of its management by the company, and 
that the use of telephones which are 
managed by a company has far out- 
stripped the use of telegraphs which are 
in the hands of the State. If we are 
behind in telephones, we are still more 
behind in telegraphs, and yet you are 
going to take the business out of the 
hands of the tompany which has been 
more successful and place it in the hands 
of the State which has been Jess success- 
ful. The Secretary to the Treasury 
admits that there are places where 
the postal telegraph and the telephone 
company have cowe into, I will not say 
conflict, but certainly into competition, 
and in all these cases the company has 
driven the Post Office out of the field. 
We have heard some _ observations 
from honourable Gentlemen as_ to 
profits, and it appears to be a general im- 
pression that the Post Office is going to 
make very great profits by taking over 
this business. I remember perfectly well 
that the same was said when the Post 
Office took over the telegraphs; but if 
honourable Gentlemen take the trouble 
to look up the telegraph returns they 
will see that, so far from having made any 
profit, the loss on the telegraphs has 
been £8,000,000, and is increasing. 
Last year the loss was £600,000, and 
I shall be very much _ surprised 
if 10 years hence the Post Office 
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authorities, instead of having made 
the profit which they anticipate, 
do uot find that the balance 
is largely on the other side 
of the account. The Government 


are now encouraging municipalities to 
go into another class of enterprise, and 
it was only the other day that they 
announced the appomtment of a Joint 
Committee of the Lords and Commons 
to inquire into what were to be the limits 
of municipal enterprises, and what busi- 
nesses were to be undertaken 
by municipalities; and at this very 
present moment, when the Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the country are 
complaining of the tendency upon the 
part of municipalities to take up 
and engage in private enterprises, the 
Government are giving them under these 
proposals encouragement to embark in 
an entirely new line of business. Even 
towns with 50,000 inhabitants are to be 
encouraged to set up telephonic opera- 
tions. If they have skilled advice this 
will be very expensive, and if not they 
will make mistakes and Jose money. The 
system will be much more expensive than 
if the telephones were managed by a great 
institution like the National Telephone 
Company. ‘If municipalities are really to 
undertake all the different matters which 
it is now suggested that they should take 
up, the work of the local authorities will 
be enormously increased, and their in- 
debtedness will not only equal the Na- 
tional Debt, but very far exceed it. Hon- 
ourable Members who advocate these pro- 
posals say that the Telephone Company 
has not been conducting its business pro- 
perly, yet it has a Board of very able 
men, and I greatly doubt whether the 
municipalities will conduct it as well. 
I am very much afraid in the long run 
that the tendency of these proposals will 
be to check telephonic communication 
still further, and to increase still further 
the local indebtedness. If I understand 
the proposals rightly, they are very hard 
on the shareholders, and wil] tend to 
deter any others from endeavouring to 
develop any new invention. I hope, how- 
ever, that the Government will deal 
fairly with the Telephone Company. I 
regret that they should encourage muni- 
cipalities to undertake the responsibility 
of carrying on a new branch of industry 
which I am afraid will, far from resulting 
in the large profits that are antici- 
pated, add to the amount of municipal 
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indebtedness, and to the ever-growing 
burden of our rates. 
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Mr. OLDROYD (Dewsbury) : I will not 
follow the honourable Gentleman into the 
discussion which he initiated as to the 
capacity of the municipalities to com- 
pete in the working of a matter like 
this connected with the operation of 
the telephones. But I think the 
fonourable Baronet has _ overlooked, 
or forgotten, the fact that in 
connection with the working of 
telephones, whoever undertakes it will 
find it necessary to have access to the 
voads under which the lines are laid, and 
in dealing with the streets they are in- 
terfering with a matter which deeply 
concerns the municipal authorities, and 
one upon which they spend a consider- 
ble proportion of their income. Now, 
the right honourable Gentleman, in the 
very lucid and material statement which 
he made to the House just now of the 
intentions of the Government, intimated 
-that the licences to municipalities were 
to be limited to boroughs of 50,000 in- 
habitants or thereabouts. He was not 
very precise as to what boroughs he in- 
‘tended to refer to—— 


Mr. HANBURY: Oh, yes. I men- 


tioned county boroughs. 


Mr. OLDROYD: However, he men- 
tioned that the licences were to be 
limited to boroughs of 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. Now, I should very much like 
to join with my honourable Friend the 
Member for Tunbridge Wells, who called 
the right honourable Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to this point, and asked him to 
reconsider his suggestion. In the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, as is pretty well 
known, municipal government has been 
extremely popular for a very great number 
of years, and the right honourable 
Gentleman will find, if he inquires into 
the matter, that even in the same tele- 
phone area there are cases where there 
are several municipalities, each of which 
has fewer inhabitants than the 50,000 
limit laid down by the right honourable 
Gentleman. Those boroughs are very 
often grouped together—in fact, in the 
case of the constituency which I have 
the honour to represent in this House. 
we have a case in which there are no 
less than three boroughs »bsolutely con- 
tiguous to one another, all in the same 


Sir J. Iubbock. 
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telephone area, in which it will be found 
that in each of the boroughs the inhabi- 
tants are considerably under the number 
named by the right honourable Gentle- 
man. I desire very much to illustrate 
this fact, because it is undoubtedly of 
the very greatest importance that they 
should have telephonic communication 
one with another. It happens that in 
the case of these three boroughs to which 
I allude they are engaged pretty 
much in the same trade, and the amount 
of communication which takes place be- 
tween them is absolutely enormous. In 
fact, the communication between them 
practically constitutes the whole employ- 
ment and occupation of the district. 
Therefore, the right honourable Gentle- 
man will see at once that telephonic 
communication between those places is 
of the very first importance, and I hope. 
under the circumstances, he will recon- 
sider this point, and, at all events, will 
arrange, if possible, that licences shall 
be granted, if not to individual 
boroughs of this character, at all events 
to a combination of them. That prin- 
ciple is carried out with regard to 
water supply, and with reference to sew- 
age disposal, and also isolation hospitals, 
and it is a plan which has been found 
in the past to work with great advantage 
to the boroughs concerned. I trust. 
therefore, without extracting an explicit 
promise from the right honourable 
Gentleman, that he will give us some 
assurance that he will reconsider this 
matter, and if, in his opinion, there will 
be an advantage to boroughs of this 
character by adopting the suggestion 
that I make, he will consider each case 
and give them the privilege of conduct- 
ing this enterprise on their own behalf. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): In 


the few remarks which I offer to 
the House upon this question I 
should like to speak more _ es- 


pecially with regard to London and 
the constituency which I have the honour 
to represent, a small part of which does 
feel very keenly that there ought to be 
some change in the management of the 
telephonic system of commun:cation in 
the metropolis. There is no doubt what- 
ever that London is very far behind, not 
only what it desires, but what is required. 
At the present time many of the inhabi- 
tants in our district are unable to use 
the telephone because of the expense, 
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and they feel the want of it very keenly 
indeed ; and although I feel the force of 
the contention of my _ honourable 
Friend, it does seem to me that the Post 
Office is going to make an undoubted 
and proper step towards an improvement 
of the telephonic system in the metro- 
polis, so as to meet the requirements of 
the smaller people. I have the honour 
to represent a district which is not rich, 
and one in which the telephone is not 
used very much, but there are a great 
many complaints as to it, and unless 
some change is made in the system it 
will not meet the requirements of the 
sinaller people. The scale of payment 
which is in force now is not by any means 
« fair one; it is too cheap to those who 
use the telephone all day, and it is far 
too dear to those who only use it once 
or twice, or possibly only a few times 
during the day. The same amount is 
charged to those who scarcely use it at 
all as is made to those who use it in the 
extravagant manner to which I have 
alluded. Those who use it, say, 200 
times a day, and use it constantly, get 
it almost for nothing; that is what it 
comes to; and a change in the system 
is absolutely necessary. The right hon- 
ourable Gentleman has alluded to some 
privileges which are given to certain 
subscribers to the telephone, and the 
honourable Baronet behind resented the 
statement ; but we must face the matter 
as it stands, and it has come to my 
knowledge that there are cases in which 
a preference is given which works very 
unfairly. One of the practices is this, 
that unless you give for some time most 
unreasonable facilities for posts on the 
top of your house, for instance, the 
company will not supply a telephone 
at all. What we want in London is a 
system by which one must accommodate 
another as much as possible, and by 
which everybody who wishes it can have 
an instrument applied as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The right honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Manchester said the only 
reason why the Post Office had not 
competed before was because the com- 
pany was doing its work in a proper 
manner, and they could not do it better. 
The evidence given before the Select 
Committee by Mr. Preece with regard 
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to Plymouth gave a different version. 
With reference to Plymouth he said— 


“Well, take Plymouth: in fact, I referred 
to Plymouth in my evidence before the 1895 
Committee. We went to Plymouth—that is, 
the Post Office—not as a speculation, but in 
obedience to the requisition and at the request 
of a certain number of people in Plymouth, 
and we established an exchange of the most 
approved system ; but having got our exchange 
to work, we excited the envy, the jealousy, or 
the malice, or I do not know what, of the 
Telephone Comp2ny ; and they thought ‘If the 
Post Office can establish an exchange in Ply- 
mouth, we may just as well do the same.’ So 
they went down there, and the first thing, or 
the earliest thing, they did was to go to 
every one of our subscribers and offer them 
telephones for nething during the continuance 
of our five years’ agreement, and they were 
supported there by extremely active and ener- 
cetic people, especially one connected with the 
Press, by free service, and by other things. Our 
exchange during the five years did not in- 
crease—theirs did; and at the expiry of the 
five years’ agreement we lost our subscribers.” 


Now that is not what I consider to be 
fair competition in any way. It is cer- 
tainly not reasonable that the Telephone 
Company should go down to Plymouth, 
and actually beat out the Post Office 
in this manner and give telephones for 
nothing; and when unfair competition 
is talked of by the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Manchester 
it is only fair that I should give this 
instance of what came out in the Com- 
mittee. Now, having referred te 
the localities, the Committee _ re- 
ported that the Post Office should have 
a right to establish telephonic exchanges 
where required. Now, I agree most 
heartily with the right honourable 
Baronet the Member for the London 
University in thinking that it is most 
undesirable to extend the limits of work- 
ing and trading of the municipalities, 
and that they should be restricted as 
much as possible; but there are cases 
in which they must do the work if it is 
to be done at all; and considering that 
the telephonic system can only be con- 
ducted by means of underground wires, 
and considering the fact that the tele- 
phone is becoming, or rather has become, 
a necessity for business people, it seems 
to me that you cannot allow a private 
company to interfere with the streets 
and roads of any particular locality; 
and that being so, the only way in which 
this work can be done is to give it over 
into the hands of the municipalities. 
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1, for one, agree most heartily with the 
recommendations of the Committee. I 
should, however, be very sorry to see the 
company suffer any unreasonable or un- 
fair hardship, because I think we owe 
it a great debt for its work in extending 
the telephone system. It has got a 
most able manager, who has done a 
great deal for telephonic communication, 
and we ought to treat it fairly and pro- 
perly. But there are fair ways also of 
treating the public, and the time has 
now come tg establish a real system of 
telephonic communication in London 
and the Provinces, and I sincerely trust 
that the result of this Measure will be 
to put it within the means of the 
trading classes of this country, especially 
the small traders, in whom we ought to 
be all specially interested, to avail them- 
selves of the advantage of the telephonic 
system. 

*Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick, Burghs) : 
I do not intend to speak on 
this Resolution at present, but 
Iwould like to ask the right honour- 
able Gentleman a question. I gather 
from his statement that municipalities 
with a population of 50,000 will be 
allowed to supply themselves if they so 
choose, but I want to know, if the right 
honourable Gentleman will be kind 
enough to tell me, what will be the posi- 
tion of municipalities with a population 
of less than 50,000. Are they to be 
swept into the Bill, and if so, will the 
Post Office have authority .to open 
streets without the consent of or appli- 
cation to the municipal authorities? To 
be frank with the right honourable Gen- 
tleman, if the Bill is to confer that 
power, then I am afraid that I, for one, 
and others also, however reluctantly, 
will have to oppose that proposal. 


Mr. HANBURY: The Post Office 
everywhere has the right to take up 
streets subject to the veto of the local 
authority, which veto is subject to 
appeal to a county court judge or other 
judge. 

*Mr. HEDDERWICK: Will that con- 
tinue! 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes, that remains. 
*Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): As two of my _ col- 
leagues in the representation of 
tlasgow have spoken in favour of 
my right honourable Friend in reference 
to this subject, I am, therefore, all the 


Mr. Bartley. 
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more anxious to offer a few remarks, 
because I am thoroughly opposed to the 
opinions they have expressed, and I am 
strongly of the view that this new de- 
parture on behalf of the Government is 
a mistake, like all previous attempts 
they have made to deal with the ques- 
tion of telephones in this country. I 
agree as to the boldness of the proposal, 
but I think it will in all probability re- 
sult in disastrous failure. It will, per- 
haps, be in the recollection of some 
Members of the Committee, when I call 
to mind the Debate which took place 
last year previous to the appointment of 
the Select Committee that I took a line 
then which, I think, was not taken by 
any other speaker in the Debate— 
namely, that the only cure for the 
trouble which had grown up around this 
great question was the immediate pur- 
chase by the Government of the interests 
of the Telephone Company, and the car- 
rying on of the whole telephonic system of 
the country by the Post Office, and by 
no other means. Since then I have seen 
no reason to alter that opinion. On the 
contrary, both the evidence taken before 
the Committee more particularly, and 
the opinions which have been expressed 
in the Press and throughout the country 
by local authorities, have led me to hold 
that view even more strongly now than 
I held it at the time to which I refer. 
Why, Sir, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the agitation which led up to the 
Debate in this House and the appoint- 
ment of the Select Committee was not 
so much an agitation on behalf of muni- 
cipalities anxious to participate in this 
business as an agitation against the 
Government for the neglect shown by it 
in the past, and for the incapacity it has 
displayed throughout in connection with 
its efforts in this matter. Even the 
Glasgow Corporation was of opinion, and 
is still of opinion, that what is wanted is 
not so much municipal licences and com- 
petition, but an efficient Government 
service—meaning by that, the inclusion 
under the Post Office of the whole tele- 
phonic system. I wish to draw the 
attention of the Committee to a matter 
which has not, as far as my recollection 
serves me, been referred to by any pre- 
vious speaker ; and if any member of the 
Select Committee is present, perhaps he 
will give us information on the point. 
I wish to ask why in its report this 
Committee went out of its way, if I may 
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so speak, to report upon a branch of the 
subject not included in its reference ; 
and why, on the other hand, it has neg- 
lected to give the House any informa- 
tion in the report upon an exceedingly 
important aspect of the question which 
was dealt with by the expert witnesses 
produced by the Government, and which 
was within the scope of the Enquiry? 
The reference to the Committee was 
undoubtedly limited to the question 
whether or not municipal and local 
authorities should be permitted to estab- 
lish telephonic exchanges. There is not 
a word in the reference regarding any 
question of the Government  under- 
taking competition, but the Committee 
in its wisdom included that matter in 
its report. It is quite true that in the 
proposals which have been made on 
behalf of the Government, the opinions 
of the Committee are being given effect 
to, and the Government can rest its 
policy on those. But my point is that a 
very much more important matter has 
been entirely omitted from that report, 
and it bears specially on the point which 
I desire to make. Some clear and un- 
mistakable evidence was given before 
that Committee by expert witnesses on 
behalf of the Government. What are 
the facts? The evidence to which I 
wish to refer especially was that given 
by Mr. Lamb and Mr. Preece, who are 
both eminent experts. Mr. Lamb stated 
that in his opinion the telephone system 
was Post Office business, that it was 
against the public interest that there 
should be a competitive system of tele- 
phonic exchanges, and that the policy of 
the Department had been to take over 
the whole system; but he went on to 
explain that the Government had over- 
ruled the Department, and so on. He 
also said that if competition were en- 
gaged in it would result in very great 
waste, and finally, as a practical work- 
ing consideration, he was in favour of a 
national system. As one illustration 
of waste, he gave the Committee 
au very good example; he mentioned a 
case in Newcastle, where the Govern- 
ment had a subscriber paying a rent of 
£500 a year. The National Telephone 
Company succeeded in getting him away 
from the Government, and the’ Govern- 
ment plant became useless. Later 
on the Government succeeded in _per- 
suading that subscriber that they 
could serve him better, and _ he 
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came back. There was a case where 
there were three different installations 
for the convenience of one customer, 
and two-thirds of the money must have 
been wasted. That was the evidence of 
Mr. Lamb. The evidence of Mr. Preece 
was practically to the same effect. He 
said that the telephone service should 
be under one control—that is to say, 
that the State should boldly take up the 
matter and absorb all the telephone com- 
panies of the country. There was other 
evidence of experts from the Department 
also to the same effect. Now, with all 
deference, I submit that the Committee, 
which went out of its way to bring in 
questions of Post Office competition not 
included in its reference, should at least 
have given Members of this House, in a 
paragraph in its report, some inkling 
of the fact that leading experts called 
by the Government had given the evi- 
dence to which I have referred. I have 
said that nothing which has occurred 
since last year’s Debate has altered my 
opinion. I should only, however, weary 
the Committee in giving them further 
expressions of opinion. I have here 
very numerous extracts from the public 
Press and from opinions of public bedies, 
and, without going into them in 
detail, I may say that Resolutions 
have been passed by the Council of the 
Associated Stock Exchanges and numer- 
ous other associated bodies. The same 
opinion is also given in the Press 
of the country, beginning with “The 
Times,” and going through the whole 
provincial Press, that the only cure for 
the trouble and difficulty which now 
exists is that the Government should 
purchase the entire system. There is 
an idea that purchase would involve 
the expenditure of an extravagant sum. 
I do not think it need involve anything 
of the kind. In the first place, why 
should not arbitration suffice? We 
ought to be able to find men who, as 
arbitrators, would put a fair value on 
the Company’s assets, taking into account 
all the considerations discussed to-day. 
All the expert evidence goes to show 
that competition in localities by different 
systems ends in confusion and not in 
economy. What happens is that a sub- 
seriber is under the necessity of sub- 
scribing to both systems, and the diffi- 
culties are such that confusion and waste 
must inevitably follow. I for one con- 
sider it a very unfortunate thing that 
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the Government should have decided to 
deal with this matter in this form. We 
shall have other opportunities of 
discussing the question in this House, 
and I will not detain the Committee at 
greater length, but it certainly seems 
to me that the Government have been 
exceedingly rash in their proposals. One 
result alone will be that the Govern- 
ment, with the money of the country, 
will be beating down the revenue from 
royalties, which now amount to about 
£100,000 a year. I have no doubt the 
Company will suffer. I am not con- 
cerned to defend it, it can defend itself ; 
but it seems to me perfectly certain 
that, after engaging the country in futile 
competition with a well-organised system, 
you will, it may be, succeed in buying the 
Company’s property for a less sum 
than at present, but you will have 
spent in the meantime in public money 
far more than the difference. You will 
have confusion in the telephonic system, 
and you will not effect your object. 
which is, I believe, to give an efficient 
system, and extend that system through- 
out the country. One point I should 
like to make before I sit down. It is 
with regard to the manner in which my 
right honourable Friend proposes to 
carry out his scheme—he proposes to 
deal with London first. In the Com- 
mittee it was pointed out that what was 
wanted was an extension of the tele- 


cannot afford to pay high prices, and it 
seems to me that London is the very last 
place in which to begin. I know that 
there are few who take the view which I 
have expressed, but, having expressed it 
before, I desire to put it before the Com- 
mittee at this stage of the discussion 
again, for the reason which I stated at 
the beginning of my speech. 


*Mr. COLVILLE (Lanark, N.E.): The 
honourable Member speaks of the con- 
fusion and waste which would arise 
under the competitive system, but, so 
far from confusion and waste having 
arisen in Stockholm the reverse has been 
abundantly proved to be the case. The 
rates have greatly fallen, and the system 
is admitted on all hands to be as nearly 
as possible perfect. He has also told us 
that Glasgow has expressed itself in 
favour of a national system conducted 
by the Post Office, but he overlooks the 
fact that the Corporation of Glasgow ap- 
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pointed two of its most responsible mem- 
bers to urge on the Select Committee 
the desirability of granting municipal 
licences for telephones. I daresay, how- 
ever, he may have been referring to the 
opinion that the Chamber of Commerce 
at Glasgow had expressed by a majority 
of its members that there should be a 
Post Office telephonic supply. That 
must not be taken as representing the 
general opinion of the community in 
Glasgow. The only question raised that 
really seems to me unsettled is whether 
it is possible to set up a municipal 
system which can be brought within 
the reach of the great masses of 
the community. It is admitted 
on all hands that the present 
rates in this country do not compare 
with Continental rates, and that our 
high rates make it impossible for the 
poorer classes of the community to avail 
themselves of what is becoming in many 
places an absolute necessity. Therefore. 
the need for municipal competition has 
been growing. Surely the House has 
not been accustomed to hear such 
speeches as that which the right honour- 
able Baronet delivered to the Com- 
mittee in favour of the Telephone Com- 
pany. I cannot conceive that the 
electors of North-East Manchester would 
agree with the arguments which he ad- 
duced in support of maintaining this 


|monopoly which has for years failed to 
phone system to rural districts, which | 


satisfy the requirements of the public, 
despite repeated advantages granted by 
different Postmasters-General for reasons 
best known to themselves. His conten- 
tion is that this monopoly should be 
maintained, notwithstanding the fact 
that in the course of a few years the 
Government would have to buy out, at 
its own price, the plant of the Com- 
pany, or set up, as is now proposed, a 
competitive system in London and other 
municipalities. I cannot congratulate 
the right honourable Gentleman too 
heartily on the way in which he has 
taken the case up, after the unanimous 
report of the Committee last year. In 
the Provinces, as well as in London, 
there is a very strong body of opinion in 
support of the action of the Government. 
in this matter. 


*Mr. C. McARTHUR (Liverpool, Ex- 
change): It is the opinion of the com- 
munity of Liverpool that it is desirable 
that the present monopoly should be 
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put an end to; but it is considered that 
the only satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion lies in the acquisition of the entire 
telephonic system of the country by the 
State. This is generally admitted to be 
inevitable in a few years. In 1911 the 
licences granted to the National Tele- 
phone Company will cease, and it has 
been already pointed out in the course 
of the Debate that it would be impossible 
to defer the settlement of the question 
to that year, because, if that were done, 
the plant and staff of the National Tele- 
phone Company would have to be taken 
over at its own valuation unless the busi- 
ness of the country, so far as it might 
depend upon the telephone service, were 
to be dislocated. If it is desiratle 
that some settlement should be made 
before, it seems desirable that it should 
be made as soon as possible, in order 
that the difficulties incidental to the 
present situation should be put an end 
to. There are two ways of doing 
this—one by competition, and the 
other by absorption. The right honour- 
able Gentleman, in his scheme, has pro- 
posed the method of competition. He 
has indicated that a Bill will be brought 
forward for the purpose of enabling, not 
only the Post Office, but also certain 
municipalities, to compete with the 
National Telephone Company. So far 
.s the Post Office is concerned, we have 
all along thought that this is the proper 
Department to entrust this work to, and 
we shall be very glad to see it occupy 
the field. I was also very glad to hear 
the proposal of the right honourable 
Gentleman to popularise this system. I 
think that will satisfy a great want, but, 
on the other hand, I did not hear with 
equal satisfaction his proposal to endow 
municipalities all over the country with 
a population of 50,000 and upwards with 
power to establish telephonic systems 
of their own. I quite agree that would 
tend to cause great confusion. At the 
present time there is a want of harmony 
between the National Telephone Com- 
pany and the Post Office. That is not 
likely to be obviated when the Post 
Office enters into active competition 
with the company. It also seems to me 
that there is great danger of these muni- 
cipal districts overlapping each other, 
and also of smaller districts between 
the municipal districts being neglected. 
The feeling entertained in Liverpool 
with regard to the National Telephone 
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Company is this—it is recognised that it 
has done good work in the past to the 
best of its ability, but it is felt, however, 
that no additional powers should be 
granted to it that would have the effect 
of confirming its position and making it 
more expensive to buy it out. On the 
other hand, it is felt that the company 
ought not to be treated in a niggardly 
or oppressive manner, and that the 
best thing to be done under the 
circumstances would be to endeavour 
as soon as_ practicable to  pur- 
chase it for a reasonable amount, to 
be ascertained by arbitration. Experi- 
ence shows that four conditions are 
absolutely necessary for the proper 
working of the telephone system of 
the country: Firstly, centralisation of 


management and administration ; 
secondly, uniformity in system and 


method ; thirdly, complete command of 
public facilities ; and fourthly, complete 
intercommunication between subscribers. 
Those advantages cannot be obtained, as 
far as I can see, by any municipal system, 
or by any competing system, such as was 
suggested by the right honourable 
Gentleman in his statement, and if his 
proposal is adopted I hope it will be 
regarded as only temporary until it is 
possible for the State to acquire the 
entire telephonic system of the country 
on favourable terms. 


Mr. 


WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
It is 


not very often that I have 
occasion to congratulate the Front 
Bench, but I am _ pleased to-night 
to be able to express my thanks to the 
right honourable Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury on the able way in 
which he has deal: with this matter, and 
for having agreed to deal with London 
first. The telephone system in London 
is, in my opinion, disgracefully mis- 
managed. I know of a case in which a 
gentleman who removed from one house 
to another was three weeks in his new 
abode before he could get his telephone 
transferred. Some time ago the same 
gentleman was two months without any 
telephonic communi~ation because some 
of the wires had got out of order, and 
because it did not suit the convenience 
of the National Telephone Company to 
put them right. If the system were in 
the hands of the municipality, or, better 
still, in the hands of the Post Office, I 
do not think there would be delays of this 
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character. Hitherto the National Tele- 
phone Company have been in the habit 
of giving honourable Members of this 
House telephonic communication at their 
residences for £2 per month. When I, 
myself, asked for it, I was informed that 
the company had ceased to make this 
arrangement, and that a contract must 
now be entered into for five years at £10 
to £12 per annum. The company has 
been evidently trimming their sails in 
anticipation of something coming. I 
am glad to see that the something has 
come through the medium of the 
Secretary to the Treasury, who, I believe, 
will have sufficient determination of 
character to push the matter forward, and 
not allow one of the worst monopolies in 
London to get the better of him. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): As 
the mover of the Motion which ted to 
the Telephone Committee being 
appointed, I rise to express my thorough 
satisfaction at the manner in which the 
subject has been dealt with by honour- 
able Members of that Committee, and 
also with the manner in which it has been 
brought before this House by the right 
honourable Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON : Before the Ques- 
tion is put, I should like to suggest to 
the Government that an interval of at 
least two weeks should be allowed before 
the Second Reading is put down, so that 
the Bull in its details may be thoroughly 
considered. 


Mr. CAWLEY (Lancs., Prestwich): I 
am glad that the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury has 
laid a sensible and workable scheme 
before the Committee. Honourable 
Members opposite have said that there 
would be some confusion under the new 
proposal, but a new system will develop 
an entirely new clientele. The cheaper 
you can get the telephone the more sub- 
scribers you will have, and the better it 
will be for the country at large. It is 
positively absurd to say that telephonic 
‘communication will be checked by being 
made cheaper. The telephone system has 
hitherto been a monopoly, and the public 
resent monopoly. Municipalities, in 
many cases, have- refused to have their 
streets taken up for the laying of tele- 
graph wires simply because they resent 
the monopoly. It is confidently felt that 
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telephonic communication can be secured 
for subscriptions of £5 or £6, instead of 
£8 or £10, as is now charged; and the 
public resent having to pay this high sum 
when, with competition, they could get 
it much cheaper. I do not think the co- 
operation of the Post Office with the 
National Telephone Company has been of 
the slightest service. In fact, as far as 
I can see, the co-operation between the 
Post Office and the National Telephone 
Company has been the continuance of 
monopoly .to the National Telephone 
Company. The Post Office is merely 
helping the National Telephone Company 
to maintain a monopoly which has been 
against the general interest of the public. 
Another honourable Member opposite 
said he was afraid municipalities would 
not be able to maintain the telephone 
system properly. All the large munici- 
palities manage their gas, water, and 
electric light supplies, and it does seem 
absurd, at this time of day, to say that 
they could not establish a telephone ex- 
change. I have nothing more to say, 
except that I am very glad to think the 
right honourable Gentleman has been 
able to bring some sort of solution to this 
difficult question. I was a Member of 
the Committee, and I confess that I did 
not myself quite see the solution of it. 
The right honourable Gentleman, how- 
ever, has brought forward a scheme 
which, I am sure, will prove a workable 
one. 


Mr. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton): I 
do not wish to prolong the discussion, 
but having taken a great interest in the 
work of the Committee, of which I am a 
Member, I wish to mention one point 
which I have not heard emphasised, at 
any 1ate during the present Debate. I 
remember no Committee which met to- 
gether on more varied points of view, 
who have paid more unremitting atten- 
tion to their work, and who departed 
with a more unanimous decision. There 
was absolute unanimity in the Report of 
that Committee, and if you look at the 
names of those who formed the Telephone 
Committee, and consider the interests 
they represented, I think you will find 
that its Report makes a firm bed-rock 
upon which the Secretary to the 
Treasury can erect his superstructure. 
At this stage of the Bill it is rather a 
mistake to endeavour to deal with it as 
if the Bill was before the House, and I 
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will reserve my criticism and views upon 
the details of the Bill. All I will say now 
is that the right honourable Gentleman 
has honestly endeavoured to carry out the 
recommendations of the Committee. 
But, Sir, there was one thing which, 
though not in the recommendations of 
the Committee, was in the mind of every 
Member of the Committee—namely, that 
while vigorous Post Office action was 
necessary, it was felt that the Post Office, 
if it intervened, could only effectively 
intervene, if I may say so, “with the 
gloves on,” and take the matter up from 
a thoroughly business point of view with 
the determination to go into the matter 
as business people would. I think the | 
right honourable Gentleman will bear me 
out in saying that that was present to the 
mind of many of us. We felt that the 
Post Office in the past had largely failed 
because of the Treasury regulations by 
which it was beset, and it is to the 
Treasury, as well as the Post Office, that 
we have to look for the success of any 
scheme brought forward. As the right 
honourable Gentleman is himself con- 
nected both with the Treasury and the 
Post Office, let us hope that that is at 
any rate a good omen that a thorough 
business competition, with the necessity 
for which I feel sure the right honourable 
Gentleman himself is thoroughly im- 
pressed, wiil be carried on. 








Question put. 


Resolution agreed to without a 


Division. 


House resumed. 





SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS BILL. 


Motion made and Question proposed— | 


| 
* That the Bill be now read a second time.”— 


(Mr. W. Long). 


*THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. Lona, Liver- 
pool, West Derby): Speaker, in 
rising to move the Second Reading of this 
Bill, I am glad that it will not be 
necessary for me, at this very incon- 
venient hour, to occupy the House very 
long, nor will it be necessary for me, I 
hope, to indulge in any very extensive 
arguments in advance of the general 
principle of the Bill, because all who have 
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studied the law affecting the sale of food 
and drugs have agreed that some Amend- 
ments are required, and to a very large 
extent there is an agreement as to the 
form those Amendments should take. 
Perhaps it would be convenient if I re- 
mind honourable Gentlemen of the 
history of this question. More than 15 
years ago the people interested in the 
trade expressed a genera! desire that there 
should be some alteration in the law, but 
even before that time honourable Members 
in this House, and outside, had advocated 
reforms. It was not until 1892 that a 
deputation waited on the honourable 
uber for Ilkeston, and pressed upon 
him the necessity for some alterations. 
This was followed by a large deputation 
of Members of Parliament who waited 
upon Mr. Shaw Lefevre, at that 
time President of the Local Government 
Board, and, finally, owing to the pressure 
brought to bear by those deputations, 
and to numerous suggestions that were 
made, the Committee was appointed, 
over which the honourable Member for 
Iikeston presided. He presided over that 
Committee so long as the Government 
of which he was a Member remained in 
office, and after the last general election 
the honourable Member withdrew from 
the chair, and his place was taken by the 
honourable Member for South Tyrone. 
The Committee sat for three years, and 
heard 68 witnesses. They reported in 
1896, and it is upon the Report which 
they presented, and upon the evidence 
‘ch was taken before that Committee, 
that the legislation now proposed by the 
Government is founded. I think I shall be 
able to show, by one or two quotations 
from the Report, that the Committee 
found in the main that it was not so 
much an amendment of the law that was 
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| required as an improvement in admini- 


tration. To put it roughly, they found 

that when administration was vigorously 
conducted, diminution in fraud and 
adulteration followed. Upon the ques- 
tion of adulteration the Committee, in 
their Report, said— 


“While the evidence shows that the law in 
relation to food adulteration needs amend- 
ment in some important points, it is satisfac- 
tory to your Committee to have ground for 
stating that where the Acts have been well 
administered they have been most beneficial in 
diminishing adulteration. Forms of adultera- 
tion prior to the passing of the Act of 1875, 
such as the introduction of alum in bread, and 
the colouring of confectionery with poisonous 
material, have almost disappeared.” 
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In a subsequent passage the Commitice 
said— 


“ According to the evidence, very consider- 
able differences exist throughout the country 
as to the efficiency with which local authorities 
exercise the powers conferred on them by the 
Acts. It has been stated that in the year 
1893 there were 50 towns in England, with 
populations ranging from 60,600 to 135,000, 
where not a single sample of butter was sub- 
mitted for analysis at the instance of the local 
authority.” 


They go on further to refer to the fact 
that in some districts the duty devolving 
upon local authorities to appoint public 
analysts has not been performed, and, 
consequently, the administration of these 
laws has fallen altogether into disuse in 
those districts. Evidence to the same 
effect is to be found in the figures 
annually presented to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. These figures show that in 
proportion as the number of samples 
examined increase the percentage of 
adulteration decreases. Thus, in London 
in 1887-88, the number of samples ex- 
amined was 753, the number of adultera- 
ions 142, the percentage being 19. In 
1896-97 the number of samples examined 


had risen to 2,038, the number of 
adulterations was 205, the  percen- 
tage having fallen from 19 to 10. 
The experience is the same in 
Birmingham, Manchester, and other 
places. In Manchester and Salford the 


figures in 1887-88 were:—Number of 
samples examined 24, number adul- 
terated 13, percentage 54; in 1896-97, 
number of samples examined 389, number 
adulterated 41, percentage 11. I need 
not trouble the House with further 
figures, because they all point in the 
same direction. Since I, in my capacity 
as President of the Local Government 
Board, took up this question, and became 
responsible for the Bill which I am now 
asking the House to read a second timc. 
I have received a great many memoriz's 
from various bodies. I have found that 
in some quarters there exists a mis- 
apprehension as to the real force that is 
behind the present agitation. It has been 
erroneously thought that the demands 
for the Bill came exclusively from the 
agricultural districts, that this was, in 
fact, an attempt on the part of the agri- 
cultural community to secure some pro- 
tection for their own industry against 
competition which they thought to be un- 
reasonable and unfair. I can assure the 
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House that that is not the case, because 
for every one demand for legislation 
which has been made to me by an agri- 
cultural community there have been half a 
dozen demands made by bodies who have 
nothing to do with agriculture. The 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce came 
to me by deputation, and pressed upon 
me in the strongest possible terms their 
conviction that nothing but the most 
drastic legislation would meet the case. 
Certainly the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce cannot be called an agri- 
cultural body. The Association of Liver- 
pool Grocers, who cannot either be called 
an agricultural organisation, hold similar 
views, and pressed them upon me with 
equal force; and the Butter Association 
of the Metropolis, which represents a 
large trade, has expressed the opinion 
that strong legislation is absolutely 
necessary. I think this is sufficient, 
without other evidence which I could give 
to the House if required, to show that on 
the Report of this Committee, on the 
evidence given by the Local Government 
Board Returns, and on the strength of 
the pressure put upon us by bodies which 
cannot be called agricultural, requesting 
drastic legislation, we are justified in ask- 
ing the House to deal with this question, 
which has displayed considerable points 
of difficulty, but which, I believe, we are 
now in a position to settle in a satis- 
factory manner. I cannot suppose, how- 
ever, that it will meet the demands of 
those on either side who hold more ex- 
treme views. There are some who hold 


and Drugs Bill, 


that very severe measures should 
be adopted. On the other hand, 
there are some who hold that 
there ought to be no_ interference, 


and who say that, on the whole, the 
consumer is pretty well able to look after 
himself. We have divided our Bill into 
two parts, the first part dealing with 
specially agricultural products, and the 
second part dealing with the general law 
of food and drugs, but, before dealing 
with the two branches of the Measure, I 
desire to say it has been stated that 
the protection which is asked for against 
fraud is unreasonable and unjust. I do 
not think the people engaged in this trade 
in our country can be blamed for the 
demand which they have made, because 
a very cursory examination of the laws 
of other countries will show that those 
countries have gone great lengths in the 
legislation they have passed in order to 
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protect their industries. I hold in my 
hand a Return of the various legislation 
existing in different parts of the country, 
and I find that extremely drastic legis- 
lation has been resorted to in the case 
of the manufacture of margarine, and 
that practices which are allowable here 
are prohibited in many Continental coun- 
tries. The Government, however, are 
at one with the Committee in a 
great portion, at all events, of their find- 
ing—that you can do what you want, and 
put an end to fraud, without legislation 
of so stringent a character as that which 
other countries have thought it necessary 
to adopt. I imagine that as regards 
this question we shall all agree 
upon two simple propositions. One is 
that we ought not to interfere by legis- 
lation with a legitimate industry which 
produces a wholesome and _ valuable 
article of food in great demand, especially 
among the poorer classes of the country, 
and which they are entitled to have and 
buy freely and openly so long as it 
is sold in a straightforward manner. 
I imagine we shall also agree to the 
further proposition that the law of the 
land, as it is now to be found on the 
Statute Book, must be obeyed and car- 
ried out, and that, if it is possible to 
secure it, trade must be conducted on 
honest and honourable principles. Taking 
these two propositions as conditions 
which must be antecedent to any legis- 
lation, I think it will be well for this 
House to give a little time and attention 
to this subject. It will not be difficult 
to alter the Jaw by tightening it up in 
two or three directions, and by confer- 
ring on the Government Department 
some power it does not now possess to 
do all that is required, without having 
resort to those more drastic measures 
which other nations have thought it 
necessary to adopt. What we propose in 
our Bill is to take samples at the port 
of embarkation of certain articles of dairy 
produce, such as butter, cheese and milk. 
We have already some evidence in our 
Department of the advantages to be 
gained from this system of taking 
samples. In 1896-97 963 samples were 
taken, of which 46 were found to be 
adulterated and 42 doubtful. In 1897-8 
1,271 samples were taken, 25 were 
adulterated and 11 doubtful, while from 
April to October, 1898 612 samples were 
taken, and of these only two were adul- 
terated and none doubtful. These figures 
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show that a satisfactory result has fol- 
lowed from the policy which we have 
pursued up to the present time, 
through the Customs, with the consent 
of the Treasury, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that if this policy be 
regularised and carried out in the 
future, equally good results in an even 
larger degree will follow. It was pro- 
posed in a Measure introduced on a pre- 
vious occasion to detain at the port the 
condemned articles if they were found 
to be adulterated, and to communicate 
with the people to whom they were con- 
signed. That has proved, however, an 
altogether insufficient means of dealing 
with the difficulty. I will only give the 
House one single case in proof of this 
statement. There was a firm which 
imported some of the articles of 
which samples were taken for analy- 
sis, and on three separate occasions 
those samples were found to be adul- 
terated. The firm was warned on each 
occasion, but the warning had no effect 
whatever. Finally, the retail dealer was 
summoned, and he escaped on the plea 
that he bought the goods as pure butter 
on a warranty from the very firm which 
had been cautioned three times by our- 
selves. That is only one of the many 
instances that could be advanced, but it 
is just the sort of case for which 
these stronger measures are necessary ; 
we want to deal with people caught in 
what is, undoubtedly, fraudulent trad- 
ing; to make them lable to have pro- 
ceedings taken against them, and, in the 
case of a third conviction, to ensure that 
the penalty is heavy enough to check 
their practices. 


Mr. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): 


became of the butter in this case? 


What 


*Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: I imagine that it was 
all eaten. While the sample is being 
taken and analysed, the stuff is being 
dealt with, and that is one of the diffi- 
culties with which we have to contend, 
for the adulterated produce is thus 
sold. Now, we ask that we should have 
power to proceed against the people 
who are responsible for the introduction 
of the adulterated article. With re- 
gard to the home trade, we propose that 
the power of carrying out the Act shall 
rest with the local authority, as it does 
at present, but, in addition to that, how- 
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ever, we propose that the Department | 
with which I am connected shall have | 
the powers, if I may so put it, to guide| 
the local authorities, and urge them to | 
carry out energetically the powers which | 
they possess. We do not step there. | 
We also ask Parliament to give us power 
to take steps ourselves, to see whether the | 
work is being done, and if we find that 
it is neglected, to do it ourselves, charg- 
ing the locai authorities, of course, with | 
the costs that are incurred. In that re- 
spect, I believe, we are asking for a very | 
valuable power. It has worked well in 
other matters in which my Departmeni 
is concerned, and I do not hesitate to 
say that we have found manv instances | 





in which Jocal authorities, at first re-| 
luctant, for various reasons with which I | 
need not trouble the House, to put in| 
force the powers which they possess, and | 
to take advantage of Acts of Parliament 
which enable them to do good work for 
their localities, have changed their policy | 
after having been visited by a Govern- 
ment Inspector who has discussed the 











matter with them and _ with their| 
officers, and have proved willing 
to take steps which they were 


not willing to take before, because, pes- 
sibly, they did not realise the advan- 
tages to be derived from them. I be- 
lieve that if the Department is given | 
the power we ask for in this Bill we| 
shall be able to secure the uniform 
administration of these Acts all over the | 
country. And this is, after all, 
even more desirable than any change | 
in the law. At present you have one 
local authority which does its work well, 
and hard by you have another which 
does nothing at all. You may succeed 
in driving fraud out of one district, but 
you only drive it into the adjoining one, 
and therefore the man who is unable to 
deal fraudulently in the one place finds 
an open field for his labours close by. 


| 
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We want to ensure that the administra- 


tion of the Act shall be universal, and | get, 


that it shall be equally vigorous in all | 





parts. I believe that result will be 


gained if we secure the power which we| 


now ask Parliament to give us. 
5 


*Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): Is there 


any power to detain the produce! 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tus BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE : No, certainly not. 
That would obviously be useless, be- 

President of Board of Agriculture. 
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cause while the sample was being ana- 
lysed, and before it could be pronounced 
to be either pure or adulterated, the 
produce might go bad. . 


*Mr. LOUGH: Then you do not correct 


ithe evil: 


*THe PRESIDENT or tus BOARD or 
Instead of keeping 
the article until it has gone bad while 
the analysis is being made, and having, 
in consequence, to pay for it if it is 
found to be pure, we propose to make 
personally responsible the person who 


sells it, and if he sells what is wrong, 
|and is detected in so doing, then Par- 


liament is asked to give us the power to 
see that he is punished. That is better 
than the detention of the goods, which 
would involve considerable risk of wast- 
ing them should they be found to be all 
While we ask for 
powers to improve the administration, 
we also ask for some slight altera- 
tion in the law affecting some of 
these articles, and it is when I come to 
deal with this question that I find my- 
self in the greater difficulty, because so 
many of those who are interested in 
it are anxious that our legislation should 
more severe character. What 
we propose is, that there should be a 
limitation of the amount of what is 
‘called butter in margarine. 


AN HONOURABLE Member: Why? 


*Toe PRESIDENT or tus BOARD oF 
AGRICULTURE: I will tell the House 
why in a moment. We have fixed the 
limitation at 10 per cent. I need hardly 
tell the House that I have no particular 
fancy for 10 per cent.; it might be 
either 8 per cent. or 12 per cent., so 
far as I am concerned, but the main 
reason why we have taken 10 per cent. 
is this. On the best evidence I could 
either from analysts conversant 
these things, or from the manu- 
I am convinced 
that the very best margarine one can 
get may have in it anything from 24 to 
5 or 6 per cent. of butter fat. I have, 
therefore, taken a figure of which it 
cannot be said that it will put an end to, 
or interfere with, the manufacture of 


with 


the very best margarine. Professor 
Thorpe, the Government Chemist, 
has expressed himself very strongly 
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upon this point, and I believe that the| 
experience of those who know how mar- 
garine is made goes also to confirm the 
view which we take, namely, that a per- 
centage of this kind, while it will limit, as 
we believe, and render far more difficult 
the sale of one article in the name of 
another, will, at the same time, in no 
way interfere with the proper manufac- 
ture and production of an important 
article of food. Now I have had to deal 
with the evidence of a number of people 
who are connected with this trade, and 
who say that there is a considerable | 
sale of an article in which there is a) 
great deal more than 10 per cent. of 
butter fat. There is an article which, 
I am told, is known as “mixture.” I| 
confess that, unti] I had looked into this 
interesting question of margarine, and 
butter substitutes, I was not in the least 
aware of what a “mixture” was. 
I had always believed it to be 
various kinds of butter put together 
in order to make the good sell off the 
bad, and that an article was thus pro- 
duced which some people were willing to | 
buy. But, instead of that, it 





appears | 
what is called a “mixture” is mar-| 
garine which contains a much larger 
amount of butter fat than would be pos- | 
sible if it were sold at the ordinary price | 





of margarine. I am assured that there | 
is a very considerable demand in certain | 
districts for this article, and the evi-| 
dence I have been able to get hold of 
convinces me that there would be very 
little demand for “ mixture” or for mar- 
garine which contains more than 10 
per cent. of butter fat if it were not for 
the fact that it is sold as “ mixture,” and | 
not as margarine. The majority of 
people who buy it buy it as “ mixture,” 
und not as margarine, and, therefore, 
are willing to give a slightly better price 
for it. I have here a letter written to 
the “Grocer” newspaper, in which a 
firm of wholesale grocers say they have 
branches all over the kingdom at which 
with two or three exceptions, they sell 
margarine. They say they cater for the 
working classes, and have never yet been 
able to make any headway with “ mix- 
tures” when sold as margarine. Our 
experience is that about 90 per cent. of 
the margarine sold is that charged to 
the public at from 34d. to 6d. per 
pound, whereas “ mixtures” are sold at 





pure butter prices, 10d. to 13d. per| 
pound. Evidence was given before the} 
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Committee in the same direction. Mr. 
Lovell said he did not think that mix- 
tures of margarine and butter were sold 
as such. Mr. Hudson expressed the 
same opinion with regard to parts of 
Scotland where he traded, and a depu- 
tation from the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, which came to express their 
views to me, stated their belief 
that 75 per cent. of the mixtures im- 
ported or manufactured in this country 
were sold as pure butter. If that is the 
case, and if it be true, in the first place, 
that the majority of this stuff, which is 
either made in this country or is 


| brought from abroad, is sold for that 


} 
} 


lich it is not—is sold for butter—and 
if it be true that you can produce the 


| very best article at a moderate price so as 
_to meet all the demands of those classes 


who like to have this butter substitute 
on their tables, I do not think that any- 
body can object to our action as being 
unfair or unreasonable in limiting the 
vmount of butter to be found in mar- 
garine to 10 per cent. It enables a good 
article still to be produced, while, ait 
the same time, it places a check upon 
fraud, end limits all unfair and unjust 
competition. Now, Sir, I am aware 
that many people believe that no steps 
of this kind will be effective unless you 
altogether prohibit the colouring of mar- 


| garine to resemble butter, and the ad- 


mixture of butter with margarine. I can 
only say that I have looked very closely 
into this subject myself, and I am satis- 
fied that if it were wise to prohibit the 
colouring of margarine when you allow 
the practice in the case of other articles, 
it would be fatal to the margarine in- 
dustry, because the article would be pre- 
sented to the purchaser in a colour 
which would make it appear altogether 
undesirable. If you desire to destroy 
the industry altogether, you are en- 
titled to demand that colouring shall be 
rrohibited; but there are those of us 
who think that margarine might still be 
supplied as an article of food. From my 
experience, and from the evidence which 
I have been able to collect, I gather that 
margarine without colouring would not 
be attractive to the people to whom it 
is sold. 


Mr. LAMBERT (Devon, South Mol- 
What is the result of the 
colouring ? 


ton) 
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*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: Well, without colour- 
ing, and in its natural condition, it 
would not commend itself to the judg- 
ment of the public. We are asked to 
prohibit the colouring of margarine 
so as to resemble butter. I believe that 
to be a misdescription. I do not think 
that margarine is coloured to resemble 
butter. It is coloured for precisely the 
same reason as butter: to make it look 
attractive, and to induce people to buy 
and to consume it. So are milk and 
cheese. The result is the same: they 
are coloured in order to make them 
attractive, and to induce people to pur- 
chese them. I confess I am as strong as 
anybody in my desire that this fraudu- 
lent dealing, of which too much un- 
doubtedly exists in this country, should be 
stopped. I cannot for the life of me, how- 
ever, understand why the colouring of mar- 
garine, a wholesome and popular article 
of food, should be prohibited, when the 
colouring of butter, cheese, or milk is to 
be allowed. I will go further. I do not 
believe that this House would be respon- 
sible for so great an injustice. I believe 
the House will admit that if colouring 
is allowed in respect to one article of 
food, it should be equally allowed in 
respect to another ; and from what little 
I know of the dairy industry, I question 
very much whether it would be alto- 
gether in the interests of the farmer that 
the colouring of margarine should be pro- 
hibited, supposing that the prohibition is 
to be extended to his own produce. I do 
not believe you can justify the demand 
for prohibiting the colouring of one 
article alone, when it is admitted that 
the colouring produces no bad effect, 
and is in no way deleterious, but is 
simply applied for the purpose of mak- 
ing it more attractive to the people 
who consume large quantities of it. No 
doubt it becomes more like butter be- 
cause it is coloured as butter. But we 
believe we can prevent this unfair com- 
petition without resorting to a plan 
which we do not think to be fair. We 
are also asked to prohibit altogether the 
mixing of butter with margarine. Here, 
again, nobody wants, I believe, to inter- 
fere with a legitimate trade. No one 
wants to prevent the manufacturer of 
margarine turning out the best article 
he can. If we can stop fraud without 
either interfering with the quality of the 
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article, or prohibiting colouring, then 
we are entitled to ask the House not to 
listen to an extreme proposal of that 


and Drags Bill. 


kind. I know that, amongst many agri- 
culturists, these views are held with 


considerable force, and that many people 
believe in them, but I can only say that, 
having given the subject the most care- 
ful examination, I have satisfied myself 
that prohibition of colouring and admix- 
ture are not necessary. I also believe 
that if we tried to prohibit colouring in 
regard to one thing, we should be driven 
further along the road, and be compelled 
to do things injurious to the dairy in- 
dustry. I only want to say one or two 
words with regard to that part of the 
Bill which deals with the general law 
relating to food and drugs. Some 11 or 
12 recommendations have been made at 
various times by the representatives of 
grocers and others, and were also recom- 
mended by the Committee to which I 
have already referred. We have dealt 
with seven of these. One is rendered 
unnecessary, owing to a subsequent 
change in the law. There are only two 
which we have to deal with in this Bill. 
There is a small misapprehension with 
regard to Clause 17; it is thought that 
we mean to give invoices the same legal 
force as a warranty already possesses. 
But it is not intended to do this. 
We hold that it would not be wise to 
give an invoice the same value as is 
given to a warranty. Invoices are filled 
in, I believe, in large numbers with- 
out the caution which is necessary in 
regard to warranties, and we believe 
that the right to produce an invoice as 
a warranty would strengthen the power 
of defeating the law against fraud. 
Neither are we prepared to recommend 
that the assistant shall be made punish- 
able for offences under the Act, nor that 
there shall be certain additions to the 
qualifications of analysts. On the whole, 
while there is nothing novel or heroic in 
the Bill, I believe that it embodies a 
practicable proposal, and that it will 
enable my Department, in co-operation 
with the local authorities, to deal with 
fraud which exists to a larger ex- 
tent than many imagine, while it will 
not interfere with a legitimate industry, 
or curtail the supply of an essential and 
popular article of food which we think 
the people are entitled to have so long 
as it is sold under its own name, and 
under the law as it at present exists. 
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We think that we can secure that the 
law shall be obeyed, and that justice 
shall be done by this Bill when its rough 
edges have been polished off. I hope this 
House will read the Bill a second time. 
Ii in Committee it is not materially 
altered, it will enable us to do all which 
the Select Committee thought desirable, 
and all that the majority of reasonable 
people in this country desire. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker after 
the usual interval, 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘ upon 
this day six months.’”—/( Mr. Lough.) 


*Mr. LOUGH : In rising to move the re- 
jection of this Bill I desire to say that I 
do not disagree with anything whatever 
the right honourable Gentleman said 
in introducing it. He said, truly enough, 
that the chief fault to be found with 
the proposals of the Government was 
that these were not drastic enough, that 
they do not go far enough to check 
all adulteration. That is my opinion 
about them. Ido not think that there 
is anyone in this House who believes 
that this Bill will check adulteration. 
My name is on the back of a Bill drawn 
by the honourable Member for Devon- 
port, dealing with this subject, and if 
that Bill has a fault it is because of 
its drastic character. It deals solely 
with the subject of the adulteration of 
food, and it includes all kinds of food. =I 
am absolutely in favour of applying the 
strictest measures you can wisely apply 
to what is certainly a very great defect 
in our present system. The fault I find 
with the Bill introduced by the right 
honourable Gentleman is that it is not an 
adulteration Bill at all. It is a Bill, 
as I think I shall be able to show, 
which interferes with existing arrange- 
ments of local self-government in the 
country; it is a Bill to interfere with 
the free importation of food, and which 
affects some of the greatest interests 
in the country. It is a Bill to raise 
prices and to protect the agricultural 
interest. It is a purely protective Bill, 
conceived in a bad spirit of protection, 
and that is the reason I ask this House 
to reject it. The Bill is very curiously 
constructed. It is divided into two 
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parts, as the right honourable Gentle- 
man said. The first and longest part 
of the Bill deals with a number of pro- 
visions which I will describe to the 
House, because they were not described 
by the right honourable Gentleman who 
introduced the Bill. There are eleven 
clauses in the first part of the Bill, which 
contain some exceedingly curious pro- 
visions, and to which I shall invite the 
attention of the House of Commons. 
The right honourable Gentleman has 
not explained why the Board of Agri- 
culture has come into this matter at 
all. It is the duty of the local authori- 
ties to enforce the Food and Drugs Act, 
and the local authorities are under the 
Local Government Board. I believe the 


representative of the Local Government 


Board is in the House. Can that right 
honourable Gentleman explain why this 
matter is not kept still in the charge 
of the Local Government Board, and 
why has the Board of Agriculture taken 
it up? The Board of Agriculture runs 
all through these eleven clauses which 
form the first part of the Bill. Under 
the Bill the Board of Agriculture has 
power to interfere with the Commis- 
sioners of Customs at the ports of entry 
throughout the Kingdom. The Com- 
missioners of Customs are only to act 
by the direction of and in consultation 
with the Board. Why should not these 
duties be left to the Commissioners of 
Customs alone, under the supervision 
of the Treasury? Why should the 
Board of Agriculture interfere thus at 
the ports of entry?) The Board of Agri- 
culture appears again to claim the right 
to stop carriers on the public roads 
and to examine anything in their carts. 
The Board of Agriculture claims the 
right to appoint officers to enforce these 
drastic provisions in their own interest, 
and, although not directed against adul- 
teration—in every part of the King- 
dom, and to charge the cost of these 
officers to the local government of the 
locality. I say that is a very far-reach- 
ing proposal. And, finally, the Board 
of Agriculture claims the right, under 
the Bill, to enter into every business 
place or shop of any person who may 
be described as a wholesale dealer, and 
to see that he keeps a register of all 
sales of those articles mentioned in the 
Act, and if he does, and that register 
is not posted up, the most drastic 
powers can be put in operation against 
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that unfortunate person. These are 
only specimens of the far-reaching pro- 
posals embodied in this Bill. And we 
ought to ask what is the reason that 
so much is demanded in this Bill. 
After all, there is no concealment in 
the Bill, although there was great con- 
cealment in the speech of the right 
honourable Gentleman who introduced 
it. If you look at the second clause 
you see the object of all this. In that 
second clause the idea of checking adul- 
teration is given up altogether, and we 
read these words— 
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“The Board of Agriculture may, in rela- 
tion to any matter appearing to the Board 
to affect the general interests of the agricul- 
ture of the United Kingdom.” 


{COMMONS} 





eo . | 
—that is the key to the whole situa-| 


tion. 
interests of the agriculture of the 
United Kingdom. it is no longer the 
interests cf the whole population against 
adulteration. It is the interests of a 
particular class in the United Kingdom 
against all the rest of the people—a 
broad claim of right under that clause 
[ have quoted, to do any of these things 
I have described, if the Board of Agri- 
culture considers it to be in the in- 
terests of the agriculture of the United 
Kingdom. I claim that the idea of 
adulteration of food is completely aban- 
doned in that clause, and that the right 
honourable Gentleman is trying to ad- 
vance the interests of a single class at 
the expense of all the rest of the Com- 
munity. 


HonovurasLte MremBers: Oh, oh! 


*Mr. LOUGH: I admit a large and 
important class. It is almost as large 
as other classes I could mention, in 
this country and in Ireland. I would 
rid myself ef the charge of any want 
of sympathy with the agricultural class, 
for I do not think anyone could under- 
stand the Irish situation without feel- 
ing deep sympathy with the agricul- 
tural interest. But the Bill tries to 
secure those interests in the wrong way. 
It wants to exclude foreign food and 
to exclude competition. 


Honovrasle Mempers: No, no. 


*Mr. LOUGH: Yes, the tendency is 
in that way. I say that every obstacle 
which is presented by the Board of Agri- 
culture, this right of examination by 
the Board of Agriculture of business 


Mr. Lough. 


It is anything that affects the| 
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premises, this right to stop carriers’ 
carts, this right to call on every man 
who is a wholesale dealer to keep an 
account of every transaction he makes 
—all this is against freedom of trade, 
and is in the interest of a particular 
class of the community at the expense 
of all the rest of the community. I say 
this is a wrong way to promote the in- 
terests of agriculture. There is only 
one way of promoting the interests of 
agriculture, and that is that the agri- 
culturists should ljearn that they have 
got to meet the competition of the agri- 
culturists of other countries. What is 
the object of the right honourable Gen- 
tleman in this Bill? He wants tc force 
the people of this country to eat the 
bad butter that is made at home in- 
stead of the good butter that is made 
in Normandy. 


HonovurarLte Mempers: Oh, ch! 


*Mr. LOUGH: Honourable Members 
may cry “Oh!” but I will answer every 
question that is properly put to me. 
This is a Bill to provide that every 
difficulty is put in the way of import- 
ing butter from abroad. If the Board 
of Agriculture suspects that anything is 
wrong it can take samples. 


AN HONOURABLE MEMBER: Quite right. 


*Mr. LOUGH: The Board of Agricul- 
ture throws a stigma on the products, 
and an honourable Member says “ Quite 
right.” I don’t think he means that it 
is quite right for the Board of Agricul- 
ture to do this. My contention is that 
an independent authority ought to do 
it. I have not the slightest objection 
to the Commissioner of Customs, who 
is an independent authority, stopping 
anything he pleases in the shape of food 
imported into the country. But I want 
that stoppage to be in the interests 
of the whole population and not, as 
under this Bill, in favour of a particular 
class. The particular branch of com- 
merce I am interested in is tea, and the 
examination by the Board of Customs 
of the importations of tea has been of 
the greatest service, and has put a stop 
to the importation of unsound tea. I 
object to the representatives of one par- 
ticular interest having the right to go 
to the port of entry and torment 
anybody who imports food into this 
country. I do not object to the pro- 
vision that examination should be made 
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at the port of entry, but to the Board 
of Agriculture making it. The other 
provision to which I strongly object 's 
that which compels everybody who is 
called a wholesale dealer to keep a 
register, and to keep that register 
posted up regularly. The words of the 
Bill are, “ if he wilfully makes any entry 
which is false, or fraudulently omits to 
make any entry.” Why, there are in 
many parts of this land wholesale 
dealers who can neither read nor. write. 


. 
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HonovurarLe Members: Oh, oh! 

*Mr. LOUGH: Certainly there are 
plenty of wholesale butchers who can 
neither read nor write. 


AN HONOURABLE Member: Manufac- 
turers are compelled to keep a register. 


*Mr. LOUGH: The honourable Mem- 
ber should not have interrupted me. 
I have not said that the manufacturers 
do not keep a register. But we have 
gone as far as possible in that sort 
of legislation. We have, already, this 
clause against manufacturers. But 
when these wholesale dealers—who 
might only sell 20lbs. of stuff worth 
five shillings—do not enter on a register 
their sales, under this Star Chamber 
clause in this Bill, they expose them- 
selves to very serious penalties. There 
is a great deal about margarine and 
margarine cheese in this Bill. What 
is wrong with margarine? A right hon- 
ourable Gentleman who sits on the front 
Bench opposite told me a few days ago 
that he had visited a margarine factory, 
and that nothing could be more whole- 
some as a food than margarine; that it 
was an excellent food, and was turned 
out at a third of the price of butter. 
Why should there be any stigma cast 


on food made in this country? The Bill 
casts a stigma on margarine, and 
compels everybody who sells it to 
keep a record of it. I say it 
is very unfair treatment to a class 


of the population whose feelings we 
ought to respect. There is one other 
provision in the Bill to which I wish to 
call attention, and I hope this criti- 
cism will not hurt the feelings of its 
Friends in the House. There is a clause 
in the Bill which prevents the improve- 
ment of margarine, which was the 
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clause which occupied the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman longer than any 
other clause of the Bill; that is, the 
clause which prevents more than 10 per 
cent. of butter fat being put into mar- 
garine. Why on earth should we ap- 
prove a provision of that kind? * What 
is butter fat? I believe that butter fat 
is the main constituent, the principal 
ingredient, of butter ; it is the best thing 
in butter. Therefore, I would say we 
ought to pass a law to put as much 
butter fat as possible into margarine. 
The more butter fat the better the mar- 
garine will be. I think the Government 
ought to use every inducement to make 
the manufacturer put in butter fat. 
What do the Government do? Thev 
will make it an illegal offence in this 
country to have any more than 10 per 
cent. of the genuine article in this mix- 
ture. I think that is a most extraordi- 
nary provision. I do not believe that 
this House will lend its approval to that 
provision in any case, and it is a most 
extraordinary example of the strange 
provisions which are found brought into 
this Act. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have 
stated that I object to the Board of 
Agriculture being introduced into this 
matter. The President of the Board of 
Agriculture has disappeared now. He 
has left the Bill in charge of the hon- 
ourable Member who represents the 
Local Government Board. Well, I want 
the Local Government Board to still re- 
main the authority over the local autho- 
rities throughout this country. I see 
no reason why the Local Government 
Board should be pushed aside under the 
Bill and the Board of Agriculture sub- 
stituted. Then, Sir, I object to this 
drastic clause I have mentioned. I 
want the examination at the port of 
entry to be done by the Customs, and I 
think that this clause which I have 
called the Star Chamber clause, which 
enables the Board of Agriculture to go 
and examine the books of a man, ap- 
point officers in the local districts, and 
charge the expense of these officers to 
the Local Government of the locality 
I think these are very far-reaching pro- 
posals. There is not one of these pro- 
posals in the Select Committee’s Report 
upon this Act. The right honourable 
Gentleman, in introducing the Bill, said 
that he had carried out 11 recommenda- 
tidéns of the Committee in the second 
half of the Bill. I ask the House to 
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observe that I have not said a word|Friend the then Secretary of the Local 


against the second part of the Bill. 
As a matter of fact, it does not make 
the law stronger than it is at present ; 
it rather ameliorates the law in two or 
three cases. I have no objcetion to the 
second part of the Bill. I see by the 
face of the honourable Gentleman who 
represents the Local Government Board 
that that portion of the Bill is drawn 
with his full approval. I approve it 
— but it is a mere bagatelle. The| 

:ain part of the Bill is the first part, 
which gives these drastic powers that 
I have stated to the Board of 


ture. That Board, Sir, is the most 


retrograde of all the Departments of the | 


Government. It has worried the people 


of the country over the rights that it) 


has got with regard to the muzzling of 
dogs. It does not discharge, as far as [| 
can make out, any part of its duties 
" satisfactorily or effectively. Neither the 
Ordnance Survey nor the Importation of 
Cattle Regulations, which are under the 
Board of Agriculture, command the sup- 
port of the population of this country. 
Therefore I look with considerable jea- 
lcusy at the great demand which the 
Beard of Agriculture is making in this 
Bill for an extension of its powers; and, 
in accordance with that feeling, Mr. | 
Speaker, I beg to move that the Bill be 
read a second time on this day six 
months. 


*Sm C. CAMERON: I rise to second 
the Amendment, and I do so not so much 
from great animosity to the first part 
of the Bill as from my dislike of the 
second part. I entirely share the feel- 
ings which my honourable Friend has 
expressed with regard to the transfer- 
ence under this Bill of powers to the 
Board of Agriculture. When I came 
into the House and saw the right honour- 
able Gentleman the President of that 
Board explaining this Bill, I remem- 
bered that in 1874 or 1875 the first 
Adulteration Bill was brought in in 
charge of the President of the Local 
Government Board. I recollected that, 
when this Committee was appointed at 
my. suggestion, it was, in the first in- 
stance, presided over by my honourable 
Mr. Lough. 


Government Board, and afterwards by 
the present Secretary to the Local 
Government Board. I remembered that 
when, last year oor the _ year 
previous, an Adulteration Bill was 
introduced, it was introduced by the 
President of that Board. Certainly 
it does seem to me most suspicious and 
absolutely unaccountable that at this 
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| hour of the day we should have this Bill 
| introduced in charge of the Board of 
| Avriculture. Is it because the Secre- 
itary to the Local Government Board, or 
the President of that Board, does not 
|understand the subject, or does not 
understand it so well as the President 
|of the Board of Agriculture? Why, Sir, 
a more lamentable exposure of ignorance 
bes the whole subject than was shown by 
the right honourable Gentleman the Pre- 
| sident. of the Board of Agriculture in his 
| in all the course of my 








| speech never, 
|experience, fell to my lot to witness. 


| SEVERAL HONOURABLE Mewpers: No. 
} 
| 


| *Sm C. CAMERON: No! Well, I in- 
owe to make that assertion good. A 
mber of this House comes 
legis rte on the 





down to 
subject of butter and mar- 
garine, and confesses that he did not know 
* mixture” was until he heard 
| an explanation the other day. It absolutely 
‘takes one’s breath away. I was just 
| expr essing my astonishment that the 
task of dealing with adulteration should 
have been handed over from a Gentle- 
man who, at least, had the advantage of 
presiding for several years over a Select 
Committee on the subject, who under- 
stood it wholly and thoroughly, to a 
Gentleman who confessed that until the 
last few days he did not understand 
what “mixtures” in the butter trade 
meant. Why, it is one of their standing 
grievances that they are obliged to sel! 
a mixture of, it may be, 50 per cent. of 
margarine and 50 per cent. of butter, not 
as what it is—as it would have been in 
the case of chicory and coffee—not as 
a mixture of butter and margarine, but 
as what it isnot, as margarine. Iam one 
of those old-fashioned people who think 
that we should legislate on some definite 
principle, and it seems to me you should 
adopt, in dealing with margarine and 
butter, the same principles which you 
adopt in dealing with chicory and coffee, 
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or any other mixture, and until you do 
so you will never have any satisfactory 
legislation on the subject of adultera- 
tion. Then, again, the right honourable 
Gentleman went on the say that it was 
not intended under this Bill to make an 
invoice a warranty, and he said it would 
be explained in some subsequent section 
of the Bill. Well, I have looked it 
through, and I confess I cannot find any 
explanation, but I know that that is one 
of the most important questions con- 
nected with the whole subject of the 
sale of foods and drugs. And the right 
honourable Gentleman went on to say 
that an invoice would never do for a 
warranty, and an invoice was not a 
document written with deliberation, but 
written often in a_ hurry. Was he 
ignorant that in the case of margarine 
an invoice is a warranty? Was he 
ignorant that in the case of feeding 
stuffs for cattle and fertilisers, not only 
is an invoice a warranty, but a circular, 
an advertisement, is held to be a war- 
ranty? And this from the right honour- 
able Gentleman who has charge of this 
Bill, and is going to settle the whole 
question to the satisfaction of everyone! 
Well, Sir, as to the examination at the 
Customs, I have no objection. I know that 
at the instance of my honourable Friend 
here (Mr. Kearley) some seizures of a mix- 
ture of margarine and butter were made ; 
and I have always contended that if you 
want to put down adulteration, you 
must not go to the huckster who does 
not know what he is doing, but you must 
go to the fountain head for evi- 
dence of fraudulent acts—go to the 
wholesale manufacturers. Why, in this 
Bill, there are to be found no powers of 
the sort. The right honourable Gentle- 
izan spoke about the warranty. Let him 
ask his honourable Friend beside him, 
and he will tell him that the difficulty 
is not to get at the retailer. What you 
want is the manufacturer; you want to 
cet at him, and that is what the Bill 
does not provide for. I would have the 
provisions as to seizures in the Customs, 
which have effected so much good in 
the case of tea, and have been applied 
to butter, applied to everything. Now, 
the right honourable Gentleman is acting 
simply in the interests of the public. 
He wishes us to secure a better supply 
of butter, and a better supply of milk. 
Then why does not he carry out the 
recommendations of the Committee? 
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Take the case of milk. I am one of 
those who have always found that the 
bulk of the traders are the men who are 
most opposed to adulteration. They 
consider it to be an unfair form of com- 
petition, and they desire to deal very 
harshly with the black sheep am ong 
them. I was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Adulteration, presided over 
by my honourable Friend, and I had 
letters from the Glasgow Dairy Associa- 
tion suggesting that the standard of fat 
in milk should be raised from 24 to 3 
per cent. I had suggestions from the 
Manchester Dairy Association that an 
extension should be made of the power 
of seizure of milk in transit, and on 
every hand it has been my, lot—and for 
many years I have taken a special in- 
terest in adulteration—to find the 
utmost and most honest desire on the 
part of the great majority of traders of 
all the respectable and asscciated mem- 
bers of a trade to put an end to adul- 
teration. Now, the right honourable 
Gentleman said that he wishes to put an 
end to the adulteration of butter. But 
does he? When I heard my honourable 
|| Friend behind me cheering away when 
| everything was said in disapprobation of 
margarine and in praise of butter, I 
wondered, did he remember that one of 
the most constant and most com- 
plained of adulterations of butter was 
water? And the Committee, of course, 
took cognisance of it, and though they 
did not report that a standard should 
|be fixed by them, what they said was 
that— 








“Having regard to their proposal for the con- 
stitution of a court of reference, your Com- 
mittee have not thought it necessary to give 
any recommendation upon the question of a 
standard of water in butter.” 


That points to the fact that they thought 
the court of reference, which was by 
their recommendation established, should 
in the first instance fix a standard at 
which admixture of water with butter 
should be considered adulteration. Well, 
the right honourable Gentleman defended 
/himself for not having made the colour- 
ing of margarine an offence. That is one 
of the two recommendations of the Com- 
mittee with which I absolutely and en- 
tirely disagree. Apply general principles 
all round. Make the admixture of 
colouring matter in every case an offence 
and then apply the rule to margarine, 
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but do not allow butter to be coloured 
up to any given pitch, and apply a 
different rule to the case of another 
article. The right honourable Gentle- 
man does not intend to do that, I know, 
but there was no occasion, I think, for 
his defending himself so vigorously for 
not doing it. The right honourable 
Gentleman said that he had based this 
Bill on the recommendations of the 
Select Committee—the Committee 
which sat, I think, for four years. It 
took an enormous amount of evidence— 
it certainly took during the two years 
in which I was on it a very large amount 
of evidence on all sides, and its recom- 
mendations, I think, should be treated 
with very great respect. What are these 
recommendations ? 
commendation of the Committee that in 
order to ensure the carrying out of the 
Acts, the County Councils should have 
their own officers to take samples. He 
proposes that that duty, which properly 
devolves upon the local authorities, 
should be taken charge of by the Board 
of Agriculture. The Committee recom- 
mended in the most unhesitating man- 
ner that invoices or equivalent docu- 
ments should have the force of war- 





ranties in the case of all articles 
to which the Food and _ Drugs 
Acts apply. Why should they not? 


They are so already in the case of mar- 
garine and feeding stuffs for cattle. The 
reform is one which has been long and 
urgently demanded in connection with 
the sale of food and drugs generally. 
But the honourable Gentleman reverses 
the decision of the Committee—the 
proposal of his colleague the Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board. 
In regard to margarine, under the Mar- 
garine Act the shopkeeper would not be 
liable forsale by an assistant of margarine 
as butter if he could plead proper precau- 
tions and instructions to the contrary ; 
but under the Act, as regards butter, the 
plea of a _ disobedient assistant is 
no defence. In _ fact, the whole 
thing is such a jumble that, so far 
from making any improvement in 
the existing law, it will make mat- 
ters ten times worse than they were 
before. Then there was the most im- 
portant recommendation of the Com- 
mittee.to set up a Board of Reference at 
Somerset House to fix the standards in 
the mixture of margarine and butter. 
This, again, is not given effect to, and I 
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am sure that when the traders under- 
stand that even the small concession of 
making the invoice an implied warranty 
is not to be granted, then they will get 
up an agitation against the principle of 
the Bill, which will strongly reinforce what 
I think should be the effort of every re- 
presentative of an urban constituency, 
namely, to oppose a Measure, the only 
object of which is to secure a monopoly 
at the expense of the urban consumers 
for a certain class of agricultural pro- 
ducers. 


*Sir M. STEWART (Kirkcudbright) : 
Mr. Speaker, I have listened to 
the speech which has just been made by 
the honourable Member, and I am bound 
to say that the reasons he has given for 
opposing the Bill seem to be most in- 
adequate. I am_ satisfied that the 
conduct of the Bill could not be in better 
hands. I understand that the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board has given 
his best attention to the Bill, as well as 
the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, and those of us who served on 
the Committee will remember the at- 
tention the honourable Member of South 
Tyrone devoted to the many points 
brought before him. Now I am not 
going to say anything about the second 
part of the Bill, but I think the manner 
in which the honourable Member for 
Islington (Mr. Lough) has handled the 
first part was hardly fair to the House. 
Those who are interested in agricultural 
matters think it most important that we 
should have protection against adultera- 
tion, so that the public should know 
when they are purchasing cheese, butter, 
or margarine. It is a well-known fact 
that margarine is much liked by a cer- 
tain part of the community. It has an 
enormous sale, and to prohibit the sale 
would be almost an impossibility for any 
Government. But we want to know what 
is margarine and what is butter. Now 
I should like to say that this Bill does 
not seem to me to altogether simplify 
matters. There is a great amount of 
difficulty to decide what is adulteration 
and what is not. I remember a few 
years ago the late Lord Playfair made a 
speech in this House in which he de- 
clared that it was almost impossible 
to tell which was margarine and which 
was butter, even if margarine contained 
50 per cent. of butter fat. Only the 
other day, I may tell the House, a sample 
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of 33 per cent. of oleo was sent to 
an analytical chemist, and he pronounced 
it as pure butter; so that if the mixture 
of butter fat with margarine is not to 
legally exceed 10 per cent. there will be 
no end of prosecutions, many of which 
will be harmful to an industry of great 
importance in certain parts of the 
country. What I strongly object to in 
the Bill is that it is very much harder on 
the home manufacturer and _ producer 
than it is on the foreigner. That may 
not be the view of some honourable 
Members, but in my district, in the south- 
west of Scotland, where we have very 
large dairy farms and creameries, and 
where a manufacturer could turn out 
about 10 tons of margarine a week, the 
Bill, as it stands, may work very in- 
juriously—to the advantage of theforeign 
producer. What will happen? A sample 
may be sent to the Board of Trade, an 
inspector sent down, proceedings taken, 
and a conviction possibly obtained. But 
what will happen if the margarine manu- 
facturer lived on the other side of the 
Channel? Although no doubt great care 
would be taken at the port of de 
barkation, that would not be in any way 
sufficient to protect the home retailer, 
because ke would have no idea where the 
foreigner lived, and would consequently 
be unable to track him. The effect of 
the Bill will be that it will drive 
dealers to buy from foreigners, against 
whom they will be unable to proceed, 
and that certainly will not be advan- 
tageous for this country. I would fur- 
ther suggest that the 10 per cent. re- 
ferred to in clause 8, if it stands 
in the Bill, should apply to “added” 
butter fat. I am very anxious also 
to mention another point. We know 
that there is a great difficulty in getting 
a thoroughly uniform analysis, one 
analyst arriving at a result by a totally 
different process from another. If the 
authorities at Somerset House would lay 
down certain rules, and see that the 
whole thing is conducted upon that par- 
ticular basis, you would have a much more 
uniform system to work upon, and one 
which would give satisfaction both to 
manufacturer and buyer. I am _ ex- 
tremely glad that the President of the 
Board of Agriculture has brought in this 
Bill. Iam very hopeful that it will be car- 
ried, and that it will do much good to the 
agricultural community of the country. 
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Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.): The 
Bill now introduced will not satisfy the 
producer or safeguard the consumer 
effectively. It is most unfortunate that 
the Government have thought fit to rush 
the Second Reading of this important 
Bill. It was only printed and circulated 
to Members last Wednesday; and at first 
there was no intention of taking the 
Second Reading before Easter. This 
would have given ample time for the 
Bill to be considered and discussed in 
the country before its Second Reading. 
This is all the more necessary as the 
Bill is a complicated one, and is, as 
usual, full of references to other Acts, 
making it not easy to understand. A 
Measure of this kind should be simple 
and clear, and self-contained. For it 
must be recollected that this Bill will 
not only have to be administered by 
local authorities, but will have to be 
studied by thousands of producers and 
vendors. As the Bill now stands, it will 
be useful, no doubt, to lawyers, and lead 
to conflicting decisions by the magis- 
trates, as is now the case under the 
present Acts dealing with adulteration. 
In the first place, I would point out that 
there is no definite provision in the Bill 
prohibiting the addition to milk or 
butter of any matter detrimental to 
health. At the present time the addi- 
tion of so-called preservatives to milk 
and cream is increasing. The more 
common ones are borax, boracic acid, 
boroglycerides, benzoic acid, salicylic 
acid, formalin, sodium bicarbonate, and 
sodium fluoride. All chemists agree 
that all of these drugs, if added in ex- 
cess, are harmful, if not dangerous, to 
children, and not beneficial for adults. 
But some, such as salicylic acid and 
formalin, are, even in small quanti- 
ties, harmful if taken daily. For- 
malin is made from fusel oil, the 
refuse of whisky, and is certainly an 
objectionable addition to milk, cream, or 
butter, having a toxic action; and the 
addition of bicarbonate of soda is to 
make sour milk appear and taste sweet, 
while not really averting decomposition. 
The Council of the British Medical 
Association, in their report of the 18th 
January of this year, say, in referring 
to this matter— 


“The addition of preservatives, such as 
boracic acid or formalin, to milk by the ven- 
jors, whether wholesale or retail, should be 
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entirely prohibited; such substances are apt 
to be used to cover frand; for example, the 
admixture with fresh milk of stale or sepa- 
rated milk. They do not render the milk 
sterile, and their habitual consumption is not 
in itself free from injurious effects on the 
individual.” 


Sale of Food 


In France, no preservatives are allowed 
to be added to milk or butter except 
for export to England. In Belgium, no 
foreign matter may be added to milk 
or butter. In Denmark, no preser- 
vative, except salt, may be added 
to butter. In Germany the addi- 
tion of preservatives to butter and 
milk is considered and treated as 
adulteration. It would appear, there- 
fore, that other countries have definitely 
by law protected the consumer by for- 
bidding the addition of preservatives, as 
being prejudicial to health. The con- 
sumer should be protected, and no pre- 
servatives should be introduced into 
milk or butter, either by the producer 
or the vendor. The consumer ought to 
get what he pays for, and he certainly 
does not, knowingly or willingly, ask 
for, or pay for, doctored milk, butter, 
or cream. The prohibition of preser- 
vatives may cause some inconvenience, 
but it is of more importance to protect 
the consumer and the honest trader. 
Again, the consumer should be protected 
against the addition of separate milk 
to whole milk, and the addition of mar- 
garine to butter. The provisions con- 
tained in the Bill with the object of so 
doing are either vague or of small value, 
and leave too much to rules and regula- 
tions to be made by the Board of Agri- 
culture. But the most remarkable 
omission from the Bill is that it does 
not attempt to carry out the recommen- 
dation of the Select Committee on Food 
Products Adulteration in reference to 
the colouring of margarine and its ad- 
mixture with butter. The Select Com- 
mittee, in their Report, say 





“However, your Committee cannot but feel 
that the adulteration of butter with mar- 
garine, and the fraudulent sale of margarine 
for butter, are greatly facilitated in many 
instances by the artificial use of ingredients 
to colonr margarine While your Committee 
ere reluctant to interfere with the manufac- 
ture of any edible commodity, they cannot, in 
the interests of honest trading. arrive at any 
conclusion other than to recommend the ab 
solute prohibition of artificial colouring of 
margarine to resemble cr imitate butter.” 


Mr. Strachey. 
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This recommendation was inserted in 
the Report upon the Motion of the hon- 
ourable Member for South Molton (Mr. 
Lambert), and was carried by a majority 
of over two to one, and was supported 
by the honourable Member for East 
Northampton and the honourable Mem- 
ber for North Hants. The Select Com- 
mittee further recommended that the 
mixing for sale of margarine and butter 
should be prohibited. In Sweden, 
Denmark, and Germany, this mixing is 
not allowed for home consumption. I 
certainly wish to support the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee 
which I have just quoted, and I do so 
on the ground that all articles of food 
should only be sold for what they are, 
and should not be sophisticated in order 
to deceive. In fact, in the interests of 
the consumer, and in the interest of the 
honest trader, I go further. It seems to 
me inadvisable that any article of food 
should be artificially coloured or adul- 
terated in such a way as to deceive or 
defraud the purchaser. The custom has 
grown up of late of producers colouring 
milk, cream, and butter, and I deprecate 
such custom in the interest of honest 
trading, and on the ground that dairy 
produce should be sold in its natural 
state, and not altered from its natural 
condition. This system of colouring 
milk, butter, and cream is quite 
modern, and 20 years ago was almost 
unknown, and certainly not practised in 
our country districts. I lay it down as 
an essential principle that a man should 
know what he is buying, and that the 
addition of preservatives and colouring 
matter serves no good purpose and is 
unnecessary. As to the mixture of 
margarine and butter, this, too, cannot 
be defended, and the Select Committee 
reported against it, and it is surely cal- 
culated to deceive and to defraud the 
consumer and the honest trader. In 
fact, it is asserted that so skilful has 
this adulteration of butter with mar- 
garine become, that only the most expert 
analysts can detect it, and even they 
are unable to do so in some cases. 
I am one of those who would do nothing 
to interfere with fair and legitimate 
competition, and utterly repudiate the 
suggestion that margarine should be 
coloured and its sale prevented. In 
fact, I would withdraw all the harassing 
restrictions from the sale of margarine, 
and give it a free sale, so long as it is 
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not coloured in order to deceive the 
consumer, or to enable it to be used for 
the adulteration of butter. “The 
Grocer,” a paper representing the trade, 
Says as regards the defects of the Bill— 


“The fatal stumbling-block in present con- 
ditions is the great resemblance of margarine 
and butter. Cur readers’ own suggestions to 
prevent dezeption amount to this: That 
butter and margarine should be differentiated, 
either by colour or by shape and packing, so 
that there can be no substitution which is not 
palpably and intentionally fraudulent. ‘The 
Bill gives no asS8istance in the way of render- 
ing the two articles distinct from each other— 
it simply forbids and penalises. The Bill 
simply says, ‘Do right, or we will punish 
vou.” It will worry honest traders with more 
inspection and prosecution, whilst the real 
rogues wil laugh at the law. We mean that 
the Bill provides no means of reaching the 
man who, as our recent ‘interviews’ have 
shown, «adopts the practice of selling pure 
butter over his counter, but sends margarine 
mixtures out to his family customers, who 
think they are getting butter, and pay for it. 
We should like less inspection and more pre- 
vention. There 1s ample proof that the prac- 
tice is demoralising the whole trade.” 


To sum up the main defects of the Bill, 
I will say that it does not protect effec- 
tively the honest producer and trader, 
or the consumer. The Bill, I venture 
to say, will not satisfy the agriculturists 
or the traders; it is one of those half- 
and-half sort of Measures that never 
pleases anyone, and will only hamper 
the producer, the manufacturer, and the 
retailer, without really effecting its ob- 
ject. In my opinion, this question 
should be approached from one point of 
view, and that is to prevent dishonest 
trading, and to insure that the public at 
large are not damaged in health or 
pocket by adulteration of food products. 
As regards margarine, I feel perfectly 
certain that the provision made is a 
complicated one, and, although i appre- 
ciate the efforts of the right honourable 
Gentleman, and I feel quite sure that 
this Bill is in the right direction, yet, 
at the same time, I cannot help saying 
that I feel sorry that he has not thought 
fit to deal with the question in a more 
drastic and simple manner, and one 
which is less calculated to harass the 
retail trade. 


Mr. JOHNSTONE (Sussex, Horsham) : 
I do not intend to trouble the House 
at length upon this subject, but 
I am anxious to say a word or 
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two on this Bill, because I have been 
intimately connected with a council to 
which is committed the administration 
of the Food and Drugs Act. In answer 
to some remarks which fell from the 
honourable Member who has just sat 
down upon the subject of preservatives 
in milk, I should like to ask the honour- 
able Member who represents Somerset 
whether he would like to trust a great 
quantity of milk sent up from Somerset 
to the tender mercies of the South 
Western Railway Company on a hot 
afternoon in July without some small 
admixture of preservative. 


Mr. STRACHEY: I send milk up my- 
self without preservatives. 


Mr. JOHNSTONE: I do not know 
whether the honourable Member super- 
intends the despatching of the milk 
himself, but I doubt whether those who 
live nearer to London than Somerset 
would care to trust their milk to the 
tender mercies of another railway, to a 
long journey on a hot afternoon without 
some small admixture of preservative. 
The Bill is not a heroic Measure, but, 
under a somewhat commonplace exterior, 
there lurks some extremely valuable 
and useful provisions. I venture to 
say that the great difficulty experi- 
enced by those who really try to 
administer the Food and Drugs Act, and 
those who try to put down adulteration, 
is the present system of taking samples. 
In the rural districts and the small 
towns, and also in many of the large 
towns, the effect of inspectors going 
into a shop and asking for a certain 
article of produce does much to ensure 
the consumer getting a genuine article. 
Now, if the Board of Agriculture or any 
other Government authority had power 
to send round inspectors, and, if they 
exercised that power frequently, it should 
be a good thing; the samples should 
be taken unexpectedly by unknown 
people, and where this has been done I 
have noticed that the percentage of con- 
victions for adulteration goes down very 
largely in a very short time, and, there- 
fore, we may assume that adulteration 
decreases. Another valuable power is 
that given to the local authority to take 
and analyse samples, and in this respect 
I somewhat agree with the contention 
that this power ought to be exercised 
whether the interests of the agricultural 
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producers are affected or not, for | 
think that power should be given irre- 
spective of this consideration. I think 
it should be a general power, because 
you have only to look at the returns 
which come in, more especially from 
some of our boroughs, to see the good 
effect upon adulteration of the operation 
of the Food and Drugs Act. I am sure 
a great deal may be done in this direc- 
tion, and I regard this as one of the 
most salutary and most useful provisions 
of the Bill. Then, again, I venture to 
call the attention of the House to the 
question of standardizing, for ‘there is 2 
provision in this Bill as to the standard 
of purity of certain articles. If the 
butter is not up to the conventional 
standard the presumption of procuring 
proof of purity will be with the seller, 
and I think it would be an extremely 
unwise provision to make one undevi- 
ating standard against which the seller 
shall have no protection at all. The 
purity of butter and milk depends, to a 
great extent, upon the condition of the 
cow, for if a cow was turned out by the 
roadside in the cold weather of January 
the milk might be below the standard, 
and yet there might not have been any 
adulteration. Therefore, I do not think 
it is wise and judicious that the standard 
should be a rigid one. Then there is a 
great controversy between butter and 
margarine, and between colouring and 
no colouring. It seems to be generally 
agreed on all hands that margarine is a 
wholesome article of food. I have not 
myself willingly and knowingly tasted 
it, but it is very possible that in several 
hotels in the course of my travels it has 
been presented before me in the form of 
butter. I believe it to be a fact that it 
is extremely wholesome, and it is used 
in large quantities. I have been told 
by shopkeepers that the call for it is 
really a matter of price, and, as it is 
always considerably below butter in 
price, there is a great call for it. I am 
not aware that it wants a great deal of 
colouring. If I am rightly informed, it 
has somewhat the colour of dripping, 
which, in my younger days, used to be 
very largely consumed by all sections of 
the population. With regard to this 
article and to dairy produce generally, 
if you are going to insist that dealers 
must not use any colouring matter at 
all, either in milk or butter, I am sure 
they will be very greatly hampered by 


Mr. Johnstone. 
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such a restriction. My own belief is 
that the public mind is not sufficiently 
educated to this at the present time, and 
what the public require is a uniform 
article with a uniform appearance, for 
they like to see articles with the same 
colour put before them day after 
day and time after time, and if 
the producer can please them by his 
slight admixture of colouring to give 
what the customers have grown accus- 
tomed to, he should not be prevented 
from doing so. What the public want 
is the same sort of thing day after day. 
I am sure the British dairy producers 
would be very greatly hampered and 
hindered if they found that they were 
not able to give that slight tinge of 
colouring matter which enables them 
to put a wholesome article before 
the public. If he found himself handi- 
capped in that way, I know his trade 
would fall off, and there would be a pre- 
ference for those articles which were not 
so wholesome and not so sound. There- 
fore I think that public cpinion is not 
ripe at the present time to deal with 
this question, and I think my right hon- 
ourable Friend has exercised a very wise 
discretion, and has shown courage— 
which I may say always distinguishes 
him in dealing with this and all other 
matters—in going against the wishes of 
some of his agricultural supporters upon 
this subject. Although this Bill does 
not go so far as I should like it, I am 
convinced that it will be the means of 
educating the public and educating the 
consumer to such an extent that even- 
tually both the British producer and the 
consumer will be able to take the more 
advanced view of the question which 
some of us do at the present moment. 
I shall give my hearty support to this 
Measure, because I think it is an honest 
attempt to deal with the question, and 
1 shall, with confidence, commend it to 
those whom I represent. 


*Sir W. FOSTER (Derby, Ilkeston) : 
This Bill, which was introduced in 
an interesting statement by the right 
honourable Gentleman opposite, is one 
which, after all, is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. It has taken a good deal of time to 
prepare, and this is the third Bill intro- 
duced. It contains 23 clauses. It was 
introduced the first time with 10 
clauses, the second time with 13 clauses, 
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and now it comes out in a third edition 
with 23 clauses, and yet it contains only 
some of the recommendations of the 
Select Committee which spent so much 
time over this business. I do not say 
that it does not contain several of 
those recommendations, but some of 
the greatest importance have been 
passed over. Some of the recom- 
mendations which I think are of 
extreme value, and which the Com- 
mittee were especially anxious should 
be incorporated in any Bill of this 
kind, are left out completely, and we 
have not had any detailed statement 
from the right honourable Gentleman as 
to why these omissions have occurrel. 
The Bill does contain, however, points 
upon which I wish to congratulate 
the framers, and I wish to be per- 
fectly honest in my praise of this Bill 
in certain respects, because there are 
some other respects in which I cannot 
quite agree with the right honourable 
Gentleman and those who advocate this 


Measure. One of its most interesting 
features consists in introducing the 
system of inquiry at the port 


of entry, in order to stop the intro- 
duction of certain fraudulent food pro- 
ducts which now come into this country 
in enormous quantities. The aim and 
object of every Bill of this kind ought 
not to be to protect any particular inte- 
rest in this country, but it ought to be to 
protect the consumer. The first principle 
of any Bill dealing with food products 
should be to look after the interests of 
the consumer. Its object should not be 
to consider one manufacturer or 
another, or even to throw impedi- 
ments in the way of the manu- 
facture of food products, for that 
would be contrary to the spirit of the 
age. Chemistry is making giant strides, 
and some day we may be able to carry 
in our waistcoat pocket sufficient food to 
last us a week. That time, I hope, will 
not come during my lifetime, as it 
would take away legitimate pleasures 
in which we all indulge from time to 
time. But chemistry and science are 
going ahead, and any attempt to put 
obstacles in, the way of the production 
of palatable articles of food should be 
resisted, and it is because this Bill, to 
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some extent, does this, that it does not 
altogether meet with my approval. But 
we must not forget that, whilst science 
is doing a great deal in one direction, it 
is also doing a great deal to produce 
fraudulent food products in the other, 
in the shape of margarine-cheese 
and certain forms of condensed milk, 
which are sent here from abroad 
in large quantities. I think the 
right honourable Gentleman is doing 
well in this*Bill to take steps at the 
port of entry to stop these goods being 
imported unless they carry a true and 
accurate description of the articles which 
are brought in. When experiments 
were tried in the past with regard to 
the adulteration of tea, which was an 
article greatly adulterated at one time, 
nothing stopped it so much as the in- 
quiry which was made at the port 
where the tea was landed. Out of 
403 samples taken not long 
since, I think there was only 
one sample which was found to 
be adulterated in such a manner as 
to make the article weigh heavier, 
which was formerly a common form of 
adulteration. Now the same thing might 
be done with cheese. If we can stop 
being introduced into this country for 
consumption cheese of an obnoxious and 
inferior quality, made largely of mar- 
garine, and which is described in this 
Bill as margarine-cheese, if we can pre- 
vent that coming in under any other name 
except that which is a true description 
of it, and prevent it being sold by 
any other than an accurate description 
of the article sold, we shall be doing a 
great deal of good. With regard to 
impoverished milks, there is also a great 
deal to be done in that direction. There 
is a good deal of milk sent into this 
country from abroad in the form of con- 
densed milk, which consists of separated 
milk, and which is very different in its 
nutritive properties to good milk. These 
milks are used largely for the nutrition 
of babies, and honourable Gentlemen in- 
terested in young families will do well to 
be careful not to use some of the brands 
of condensed milk which are introduced 
into this country. The fat is taken out of 
of them, and this process has been 
described by the analyst of St. George’s, 
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Hanover Square, as a serious cause of 
starving a large number of infants in 
this country. I have seen children not 
flourishing as they ought to have done 
because these milks have been given 
to them, and the whole secret of 
the wasting of these children has been 
that these milks are separated milk not 
containing the proper quantity of good 
healthy fat which milk ought to 
contain for the nutrition of the body. 1 
think the Bill will do good as regards 
milk, as it will allow the Custom House 
officers to interfere at the port of entry. 
This was one of the strongest recom- 
mendations made by the Committee up- 
stairs. We had witness after witness 
saying that they wanted to stop 
the importation of these fraudulent arti- 
cles, and the only way to do it was 
to stop them at their very entrance 
into this country, and thus the Bill will 
do a great deal to discourage trade 
which is deceiving the people, and is 
practically robbing the poorest class of 
consumers. Then I go on to certain 
other points, and one is about butter. 
The right honourable Gentleman would 
have impoverished butter looked after 
in the same way, and stopped at the 
port of entry, and, at all events, labelled 
as containing what it really does con- 
tain. I think myself that the right 
principle in all these cases is not so 
much to stop the sale of any particular 
article as to take care that the article 
is sold under an honest and accurate 
description. I believe that is the right 
thing to do with all articles, for the 
public has a right to have butter- 
mixtures if they cannot afford to 
pay for pure butter, and a man has 
a right to be able to purchase the in- 
ferior quality so long as it is supplied 
under an honest description. On that 
point there was a large amount of evi- 
dence given before the Committee, and 
a good deal of inclination was 
shown towards the colouring of 
margarine, but the sympathy of some 
of the members of the Committee 
and the tendency of some evidence was 
to the effect that margarine should be 


coloured either a darkish red, a 
brilliant green, or a darkish blue, so 
as to prevent it interfering with 
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home produce. That principle was con- 
trary to the interests of those who 
wanted this article, for if a working man 
cannot afford to have butter, we want 
him to have his margarine served up to 
him in the pleasantest way, so that it 
may look as appetising and tasty as pos- 
sible when it is put on his breakfast, 
dinner, or teatable. But we do not want 
it sold to him as butter, and every step 
ought to be taken to prevent margarine 
being foisted upon him as butter. Well, 
now, this leads me to say that when the 
right honourable Gentleman was intro- 
ducing this Bill, and referring to these 
matters, he did not refer to the fact 
that the Committee upstairs was very 
strong in their opinion about having 
some Court of Reference. I know that 
it is very difficult to carry out in prac- 
tice, but I think that after three or four 
years’ delay some conclusion might have 
been arrived at by means of which we 
might have had a Court of Reference 
which would have been a permanent 
authority for fixing food standards. 
Until we have some such authority 
as that, we shall never have food 
standards put forward with the 
authority the public will accept. We 
know how easy it is to get eminent 
experts on either side to give evidence 
with reference to any subject of scientific 
dispute, and so until we have some 
evidence of experts arrayed against one 
another in a court of justice we shall 
never have the administration of this 
Adulteration Act as effectively performed 
as it ought to be in the public interest. 
The right honourable Gentleman takes 
powers in the Bill to establish standards 
through the Boardof Agriculture, but I do 
not think that the Board of Agriculture 
is the best body for that purpose. I 
would rather have such a body as the 
analytical body which exists in Somerset 
House,:or some body at the Local Govy- 
ernment Board, to set these standards. 
I do not think the Agricultural Board 
is either fitted by its age or experience, 
or by its constitution, for being the 
authority to fix these standards. It is very 
difficult to settle the standard of pure 
milk, for instance. Upon this matter we 
had the most conflicting evidence. A man 
may sell certain qualities of milk at a 
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certain season, and at another the milk 
from the same cows might be declared to 
be lamentably below the standard fixed 
by authority. We want the standards 
fixed by some scientific authority, and 
someone who is well aware of the manner 
in which these qualities vary. With all 
respect to the Board of Agriculture, I 
do not think it has been long enough in 
existence for the public to put full con- 
fidence in it with reference to a scientific 
matter of this kind. The right honour- 
able Gentleman has placed upon the 
Board of Agriculture a most difficult task. 
Not only will it be a question about 
milk, but there will be the equally diffi- 
cult question of the quantity of water 
and salt allowed in butter. Then there will 
be other questions which the Board of 
Agriculture is not fitted to discharge, 
such as the amount of preservatives to 
be added to various articles like milk and 
butter, such as boracie acid, which, so 
long as it is added to milk and butter 
in small quantities—much less than a 
medicinal dose—cannot do any harm. It 
requires not simply a scientific authority 
to fix a standard, but you want a board 
of scientific referees, from whom you can 
have a statement of authority carrying 
physiological and medical weight in their 
decision. I do not think the Board of 
Agriculture is at all well fitted te 
consider how far some preservatives may 
be injurious to health. There are one or 








two other points in reference to the Bill. 


to which I want to refer, but before I go 
on to,criticise it in one or two other par- 
ticulars I desire to state that for some 
two years I learned much on _ these 
matters on the Select Committee. 1 
may say that I examined personally the 
greater number of witnesses who ap- 
peared before that Committee. Now, 
I am convinced of this, from the 
consideration of the evidence placed be- 
fore me, that we do not want 
very much alteration of the laws, 
for if the laws, as they at present 
stand, are properly administered, they 
are quite sufficient to protect the public. 
The protection of the public against 
fraudulent food is the one great object 
of a Bill of this kind. I think that 
is @ propositiom to which everybody will 
assent, and the law is sufficiently strong 
if it is properly administered; but the 
law is very badly administered, and in 
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some parts of the country it is not 
administered at all. We want some 
authority by which we can put more 
pressure upon the Jocal authorities for 
the proper administration of the law. 
But the analysis of food has gone on 
more satisfactorily of late years as com- 
pared with former times. Last year 
throughout the kingdom there was one 
sample taken for every 619 people, 
whilst in one group of counties there was 
only one sample taken for every 7,900 
people. This is a point which is greatly 
neglected in some parts by the local 
authorities. In some boroughs it is 
almost as bad as the figures I have just 
quoted. I have a list of 17 boroughs, 
where only one sample has been taken 
for every 6,800 people. Now, that can 
be improved if you give greater power 
to the central authority to put 
pressure on the Jocal authority, such 
as we have not hitherto had the advan- 
tage of. How is that to be brought 
about! The right honourable Gentle- 
man would do it through the Board of 
Agriculture. The Committee upstairs 
were not of that opinion. When this 
question was raised before the Com- 
mittee, and a vote was taken, that 
very proposal was raised, and the Com- 
mittee was against it, and were in favour 
of keeping it in the hands of the Local 
Government Board. The Local Gov- 
ernment Board have had considerable 
experience in this work. They have 
gone on from year to year increasing 
the inspection of districts, and they are 
quite capable, if encouraged, of making 
the Act more stringent that itis. Now, 
they have laid down the standard of sam- 
ples to be taken annually at one for 
every 300 people. In London we have 
very nearly attained the standard laid 
down. One of the most creditable things 
that Loca] Government has done for the 
metropolis is, that the local bodies have 
taken one sample for every 381 persons, 
while in the provinces it is one to 693. 
A good deal to stimulate the Local 
Boards throughout the kingdom to do 
the same could easily be done. Now, I 
think it would do a great deal of good 
if the Local Government Board had 
powers vested in them by which they 
could insist upon the proper administra- 
tion of the Acts generally instead of 
its being transferred partly to the inspec- 
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tors of the Board of Agriculture. While 
I know that the Board of Agriculture 
will do their part possibly as well 
as the Local Government Board, I do 
not think it is altogether desirable that 
there should be two bodies to administer 
an Act like this if it becomes 
an Act of Parliament. In administering 
an Act dealing with the question of 
adulteration you have to deal with % 
great many interests; and I[ «not 
think it would be desirable to have the 
manufacturers’ interests harassed by 
great many interests; and I do not 
think that the small shopkeepers and 
the manufacturers throughout the 
country would look with confidence to 
the Board of Agriculture for the adminis- 
tration of the law, for this reason, that 
there are certain words on the face of 
this Bill which it would be much better 
to leave out clause 2 begins— 





€.2., 


“The Board may, in relation to any matter 
appearing to the Board to affect the general 
interests of agriculture in the kingdom, direct 
an officer of the Board to procure for analysis 
samples of any article of food, etc., etc.” 


Those words will create an impression 
that the Board of Agriculture are not 
to act from the only motive which a Bill 
of this character ought to have—namely, 
to protect the people from the adultera- 
tion of their food, but are to act in the 
interests of agriculture. 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: I might remind the 
henourable Gentleman that it is not in- 
tended in the slightest degree to limit 
the Board of Agriculture in that par- 
ticular. The interest of the con- 
sumer is to be observed, but the action 
of the Board of Agriculture will be con- 
fined to those articles which are chiefly 
connected with egriculture. 


*Srr W. FOSTER: The words are 
certainly unfortunate ; they are repeated 
more than once, andI hope they 
will be amended or deleted before the 
Bill becomes an Act of Parliament. 
I do not think those words ought 
to go out in the form in*which they now 
appear. The principle of a Bill of this 
character is to secure the purity of 
the food of the people, and on that prin- 
ciple alone can the Bill be properly 
Sir W. Foster. 
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worked. Otherwise, you will have in- 
jurious suspicions engendered as to your 
action. You will have opposition. You 
will have all the manufacturers of mar- 
garine against the Bill, not because it 
is a bad Bill, but because they are sus- 
picious of it. Now, this Bill gives great 
powers to the Board of Agriculture with 
reference to the margarine manu- 
facturers. They are to have inspectors ; 
they are to keep books, not only in the 
manufactory, but in the warehouse, to 
keep a ledger of all their transactions. 
Now, that is a matter which will harass 
the trade very much. Every adultera- 


tion Bill harasses trade in some way 
or other, and the proper way 
is to harass trade as little as 
possible. There is also the other ques- 


tion as to the amount of butter which 
is to be placed in margarine. I do not 
agree with the 10 per cent. limit. I be- 
lieve you can produce good margarine 
with much less than 10 per cent. of 


butter. This margarine is made with 
scientific accuracy, and the taste of 


butter which it acquires is caused by its 
being mixed with milk in the process of 
manufacture, in the course of which it 
takes up some of the butter fats. But 
why limit it to 10 per cent. of butter? 
If it is good wholesome food, why should 
we not aliow 20 or 30 per cent. of butter 
to be added, provided always that in the 
interest of the innocent purchaser you 
compel a label to be put upon it showing 
the percentage of butter it contains? 
Then you would have margarine, more 
pleasing to the palate, and better for the 
digestion, and in times of scarcity the 
food of our poorest classes would be ren- 
dered more palatable. If you apply 
the same regulation to margarine that you 
might apply to coffee or cocoa, and de- 
clare upon the label the percentage of 
the butter fats which it contains, you 
would have a perfect protection against 
fraud. With reference to the penalties 
under the Bill, I am glad that they have 
been strengthened by increasing the 
second penalty from £20 to £50, and 
the third £100. I think it would have 
been better if you had a minimuwn 
penalty for second offences. I should 
not object if you put into the Bill 
a penalty of imprisonment for 
repeated offences, because there are 
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some people who, for the sake of gain, 
will continue to deceive their customers 
and sell noxious foods as pure products, 
and I think no punishment too great for 
that class. I hope before the Bill passes 
through the Committee that we shall 
be able to add other clauses by which 
the administration of the law will be 
strengthened in the interests of the 
general community. This Bill was 
only introduced last week, and 
only within the last few days has 
it been in our hands. I[ aim surprised 
to see how little notice has been taken 
of it in the papers. To-day numbers of 
traders are hurrying up from different 
parts of the country, saying that they 
were not aware that it was coming on 
so soon, and protesting against the haste 
with which it is being pushed on. 
I do think that it is rather hard that a 
Bill like this, affecting the interests of 
large trades as well as the interests of 
agriculture, should be brought in and 
hurried over so very rapidly. The 
public ought to have time to study it, 
and I do hope, therefore, that the right 
honourable Gentleman will not press us 
to finish the Second Reading to-night, 
but will let us have some more time to 
consider it. 


*Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.): I 
cannot agree with the honourable 
Gentleman who has just resumed his 
seat. I think that great interest has 
been taken in it for some considerable 
time. Much anxiety has been shown 
throughout the country, and many 
speeches have been made both by hon- 
ourable Members and others outside this 
House with regard to the support 
it was intended to give it, and I 
certainly hope that the intention will 
be fulfilled. I was sorry to see that at 
the outset «a Motion was moved 
for the rejection of this Measure, and I 
sincerely hope that its rejection will not 
be carried in this House. Because, 
although the Bill does not go so 
far as some would wish, still, in 
Measures of this kind there will be 
found powers which do not exist 
in the present Acts. Now, the in- 
terest in this Bill centres round that 
part of it which deals with the colour- 
ing of the different articles of food. 
The President of the Board of Agricul- 
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ture has laid down good and sound 
reasons why he cannot agree to the pro- 
hibition of the colouring of margarine, 
and inasmuch as we cannot prohibit the 
colouring of margarine we must also 
allow the colouring of butter. 1 do not 
say the materials used for this purpose 
are in any way injurious to health, but 
I do see one danger in it. There is, 
I consider, very great cause for anxiety 
in the case of the preservatives used. 
We must remember that cheese and 
butter are not the only commodities that 
are coloured. Milk is coloured to a 
very great extent, and for the purposes 
oi fraud. There is not the slightest 
doubt about it that colouring means 
fraud. Good colour in butter means an - 
expensive class of cow and a good 

system of butter making. The same thing 
exactly applies to milk, and to a very 
great extent the practice of colouring 
milk is adopted for the purposes of fraud, 
inasmuch as it cannot possess that colour 
and appearance without land and 
animals of superior quality. The extent 
to which colouring is practised is shown 
by a notice which, I hear from a friend, 
was exposed in one of the chief shops in 
a certain costly and fashionable neigh- 
bourhood, to the effect—this was during 
the drought, when butter was short— 
that there was “no water—no grass— 
butter dearer.” Now that was mis- 
leading, because in that particular 
shop there was hardly a scrap of 
English butter. It was chiefly Danish 
butter ; but that it was fraudulent butter 
there is not the slightest doubt. Hon- 
ourable Members consider that the 
Danish butter which is sold here is pure. 
English butter is made in a careful way, 
and comes from a better class of 
cow; but that is not so with Danish 
butter, which is by no means the rich 
colour that we see it when it is made; 
all that colouring that we see is artificial. 
Now, I do not find fault, and the Bill 
does not find fault, with its being 
coloured, but I do say that that fact 
ought to be noticed, and at the end of 
the clause I would suggest that some 
words should be put in. I would suggest 
that at the end of the clause words should 
be added to the effect that “ such butter 
or milk should be sold only as preserved 
or coloured, and that the vendor, if re- 
quired, shall disclose to the customer 
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the nature of such preservative of colour- 
ing. I cannot see that any harm would be 
done by adding some such words as those 
to the clause. There are, of course, a 
great number of subjects in this Bill 
that must be touched on, but I am not 
going to be one to delay the 
Bill by commenting more than necessary 
on its provisions. Now, something has 
been said about the standard of milk, 
and it has been said by some that it is 
impossible to fix a standard for the 
quality of milk. When you speak of 
good, prime, or pure milk, you do not 
necessarily condemn all other milk; but 
when people ask for a good, thoroughly 
sound milk for the use of their children 
or their households they ought to have 
it. Separated milk is good in its way 
for certain purposes, and skimmed milk 
also; but what I want to get in this 
Act is an ultimate Court of Appeal. 
Those who have to deal with these mat- 
ters in petty sessions know the difficul- 
ties which arise out of the evidence, and 
the varying opinions of the public 
analvsts. All this points to the fact 
that there ought to be an ultimate Court 
of Appeal. And in speaking of a stan- 
dard of milk—I speak as a milk 
farmer—it is not fair that farmers 
should go to the trouble and expense 
of getting good stock and clean dairies 
if they are not to get the benefit of turn- 
ing out a genuine article. I will not refer 
again to the disappointment I and others 
feel as to the clause dealing with the 
colour, etc., of the stuff which comes 
from abroad, but we in England are 
beginning to take a good deal of 
interest in the quality of our stock 
and produce. We spend large sums of 
money upon the technical education of 
our people, and we in the country spend 
as much as we can upon the education 
of our dairy women in order that they 
shall be perfect in this work. We are 
told there that good and pure and 
wholesome food can only be manufac- 
tured through care and cleanliness. While 
this education is being given in this 
country, and all his money is being ex- 
pended, the foreigner is allowed to send 
in and compete successfully with his 
stuff, as to which we have no guarantee 
whatever. The point upon which I de- 
sire most particularly to draw the at- 
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tention of the House upon this ques- 
tion is as to the ingredients of the pre- 
servatives and the colouring used, and I 
hope some words will be added to the 
Bill to carry out that intention, though 
they may not be the words that I have 
suggested. 


Mr. KILBRIDE: I find myself to- 
night in somewhat an unusual posi- 
tion, and that is that I am not going 
to support the Amendment proposed 
from this side of the House, but I am 
going to support the Bill that has been 
brought in. The Bill goes a good way 
in the right direction, but I do think, in 
the interest of dairy farmers, it does not 
go sufficiently far, and, so far as the 
traders are concerned, I think it goes 
rather too far. The great object of the 
Bill is to strengthen section 5 of the 
Margarine Act. Under that section, 
any trader who has taken reasonable 
precautions, and who can prove to the 
satisfaction of the court that he has 
taken reasonable precatitions, to prevent 
fraud being committed in his shop, is 
allowed to go free, and the assistant who 
committed the fraud is liable. I do 
not know whether the right honourable 
Gentleman has overlooked or forgotten 
the section, but in my opinion it cer- 
tainly ought to be incorporated in this 
Act. Now, I have two copies of an 
agreement here which proprietors of 
shops compel every one of their 
assistants and managers of every one of 
their shops to sign before they employ 
them, and I have also a copy of the 
weekly price list—the usual ‘weekly 
price list which is issued to the mana- 
gers, and it reminds the managers of 
that section of the Act, and that if they 
commit fraud the proprietor will make 
them, so far as the law allows, liable 
for the fraud committed. Now, it 
seems to me that if this Bill is passed 
in the present form you leave the 
proprietors of a business which has 
many branches entirely at the mercy of 
their managers and assistants. Sup- 
posing I am the manager of a large pro- 
vision shop, and supposing I have made 
it a paying concern, and done my best 
for my employer, and at the end of six 
months I have made an application for 
an increase of salary, he, having con- 
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sidered that application, has come to 
the conclusion that I am not entitled to 
an increase, but I, convinced that I 
am entitled, say that I will be even 
with this man, and that before I leave 
him I will sell margarine for butter, 
and get him into a prosecution, and in 
my own viciousness I do so, there is 
nothing in this Bill which will make me 
liable for that act. The opponents of 
this Bill have got out of the difficulty 
by saying that it is a piece of class 
legislation. My honourable Friend the 
Member for Islington, who moved the 
rejection of the Bill, ventured to tell the 
House that the Cominittee upstairs was 
appointed largely because of certain re- 
solutions passed by the Chambers of 
Commerce of London and other parts of 
the country, and my right honourable 
Friend who says that this is a piece of 
class legislation would also attempt to 
make the House believe that the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce, which em- 
braces all trades and manufactures, and 
the Manchester Chamber cf Commerce 
ave composed entirely of agriculturists. 
The Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
do not want this Bill to protect the agii- 
cultural interest, and I am not now 
speaking in favour of Irish produce. 
What I am advocating is the interest of 
fair trade against profits. The object 
of this Bill is that the working classes 
of this country, when they pay their 
money for a certain article of food, shall 
get the article for which they pay, and 
shall not be defrauded. But my hen- 
ourable Friend and the honourable 
Gentleman who seconded the Motion for 
the rejection of the Bill say that the con- 
sumers should protect themselves. 

*Mr. LOUGH: I never said anything 
of the kind. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: I do not think my 
honourable Friend was present when the 
honourable Gentleman seconded his 
Motion for the rejection, but, however 
that may be, that is one of the conten- 
tions of the opponents of the Bill. It 
ay not be the contention of my hon- 
ourable Friend, but it is certainly the 
main contention of the opponents of this 


Bill. 


*Mr. LOUGH: I said that the fault 
I found with the Bill was that it was not 
sufficiently drastic in its remedies, and 
the point I took was quite away from 
the question of adulteration altogether. 
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Mr. KILBRIDE: I fear I cannot 
satisfy my Friend upon that point, so 
I will try another. It has been 
said that it would be a  wmon- 
strous thing to stop carriers’ carts in 
order to take samples for analysis. You 
have at the present moment power to 
stop milk in course of transit, and it is 
equally necessary that the Government 
should give power to stop butter in course 
of transit, because butter, as well as milk, 
is being adulterated every day. No one, 
whether margarine manufacturer or agri- 
cultura] farmer, has seriously contended, 
since the Committee sat, that fraud is 
not being practised in this matter. It 
is because of the continuance of fraud 
and because of the increase of fraud that 
this Bill is necessary. The honourable 
Member who said it would be wrong to 
stop carriers’ carts wants the House to 
believe that this would be an innovation, 
and that there are no precedents for it, 
when, as a matter of fact, there is not a 
Member in this House who does not know 
better. Apparently he is in favour of 
everything that was done in the past, and 
does not desire any further change. It 
is only of recent years that samples have 
been taken by the Commissioners of 
Customs at the port of entry, and every- 
one admits that this practice has been 
extremely useful, especially in the case of 
tea. But while that is so, the Com- 
missioners of Customs have been only in 
the habit of taking samples of articles 
upon which duty could be levied, and 
which produces a revenue to the country. 
Because they can get no revenue out of 
margarine they do not take any samples, 
and because to do so would put expense 
on a Department some people say that 
it should not be done, and that it would 
be an undue interference with trade. In 
my opinion, the first duty of the Govern- 
ment, next to protecting the lives of the 
people, is to see that the industries of the 
country are not fraudulently interfered 
with by foreigners. I do not think the 
Board of Agriculture is the proper body 
to establish a standard for milk, cheese, 
butter, and other such articles of food. 
I should like to draw the right honour- 
able Gentleman’s attention to the ap- 
parent want of confidence shown in the 
Government Department at Somerset 
House by many of the analysts in this 
country. I have no doubt in the world 
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that the scientific gentlemen connected 
with the Government Laboratory are 
competent for their position, and are 
men of the highest qualifications, but in 
speaking on thig subject I am bound to 
pay considerable attention to the 
opinions of the public analysts, and to 
say that, judging from the evidence which 
was given before the Committee, those 
analysts have not that confidence in the 
Government Department that one would 


desire. The effect of clause 4 is that 
the Government Laboratory will prac- 
tically establish standards for each 
article. 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: The honourable Mem- 
ber is under some misapprehension in 
this matter. There is no power in ,the 
Bill to enable the Board of Agriculture 
to establish standards. With the 
Government chemist will be associated 
gentlemen able to give the best technical 
advice, and it is hoped that by means of 
such a body a common ground of agree- 
ment will be afforded for the Govern- 
ment chemist and the local analysts, be- 
tween whom there has been a certain 
difference and perhaps jealousy. 


Mr. KILBRIDE: Then the Bill is in- 
tended to go much further in the 
direction of carrying out the recom- 


mendation of the Committee than I 
thought. As the right honourable 


Gentleman is aware, the recommendation 
made by the Committee was not that the 
Board of Reference should be wholly 
composed of scientists, but that some 
practical men should be associated with 
them, so that the trade of the country 
should not be altogether left at the mercy 
of scientists, but should be regulated to 
some extent by those who have practical 
experience. I am glad to hear from the 
right honourable Gentleman that al- 
though he has not adopted entirely the 
recommendation of the Committee, he 
has gone far in that direction. The right 
honourable Gentleman said he had made 
every possible inquiry into this subject, 
and had ascertained the opinions, not 
only of scientists, but of men engaged 
in the trade, and had found that the best 
margarine could be produced with from 
24 to 6 per cent. of butter fat; then 
why is such a high limit as 10 per cent. 
named in the Bill? The object of the 
Bill is to prevent fraud, and yet the right 
honourable Gentleman leaves the 
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standard so high in the Bill as 10 per 
cent., which permits of the perpetration 
of fraud to the extent of 4 per cent. I 
hope we shall be able to convince the 
right honourable Gentleman that 10 per 
cent. is not an absolutely necessary 
figure, and get it reduced. To go back 
to the Board of Reference, the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman told us that of the 
samples taken at the port of entry a cer- 
tain number were found to be adulterated, 
and a certain number were “ doubtful.” 
I want some explanation as to the word 
“doubtful.” Is it impossible for the Gov- 
ernment Laboratory, to whom, I presume, 
these samples were submitted, to declare 
whether the article of food is adulterated 
or not? If so, then the Government 
Laboratory is not up to date. That is 
the charge that has been made against it 
by analysts throughout the country, and 
I would suggest the streagthening or 
renewing of the Government Laboratory 
in such a way as will inspire confidence, 
and prevent the issue from them of re- 
ports stating that samples are “doubt- 
ful.’ Any thoroughly qualified analyst, who 
pretends to be an up-to-date scientist, 
ought to be able to tell whether an 
article of food is adulterated or not, and 
I do not think it is creditable to a public 
Department that they should state that 
a number of samples are * doubtful.” Ob- 
jection has been raised to any provision 
being put in this Bill prohibiting the 
colouring of margarine because it would 
largely interfere with the sale of whole- 
some food, but I do not know of any agri- 
culturist who is at all anxious to prevent 
the sale of margarine as an article of 
food. It is the poor man’s butter, and 
we do not want to interfere with the sale 
of it as long as it is wholesome; but 
it was given as evidence upstairs that a 
very large quantity of margarine sold 
in this country was not sold across the 
counter for the purpose of being used in 
the grdinary way that butter is used. 
One of the witnesses told us that 70 or 
75 per cent. of the margarine sold in this 
country is used for cooking purposes. 
If so large a percentage of margarine is 
sold for cooking purposes, how does the 
colouring or non-colouring of it affect it? 
Does the right honourable Gentleman 
seriously mean to say that a dish cooked 
downstairs with margarine instead of 
butter affects him or anybody else when 
dished up! The reason people connected 
with the margarine trade desire to have 
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it coloured is because it enhances the 
price and facilitates fraud. No matter 
what is said about making it more 
pleasing to the eye, the whole question 
of colouring margarine resolves itself 
into this—that it is sought by those who 
sell it to make it more easy to sell it 
as butter. We do not want it to be 
coloured blue or any other colour. We 
want it to be sold for what it is, and 
nothing else, and the natural colour 
of margarine, Mr. Speaker, is by 
no means what the honourable 
Gentleman below the Gangway said ‘t 
is. The honourable Member for one vf 
the divisions of Sussex said that the 
natural colour of margarine was like 
dripping. That is not so. While it is 
not exactly white, it is by no means an 
offensive colour. It is a much more 
appetising colour than dripping or lard. 
So long as manufacturers have the power 
to colour margarine, so long will the 
door be left open to fraud. I am told 
by honourable Members who are more 
interested in margarine than they are 
in fair and honest trade, that if you pre- 
vent colouring you will do an injustice 
to farmers and dislocate their whole 
industry. There is not a practical far- 
mer in the country who does not know 
that the introduction of one or two 
Jersey cows into his herd would produce 
the effect which is now obtained by 
colouring. The Irish dairy farmers will 
be very much obliged to the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman if he prohibits the 
colouring of margarine and butter, and 
I daresay several honourable Members 
who represent English agricultural 
constituencies will be able to say 
that the dairy farmers in their con- 
stituencies will also accept this Bill with 
satisfaction, even if the colouring of 
butter is * prohibited. If this Bill 
is to be effective at all, the door must 
be absolutely closed to the frauds which 
have been committed for the past 10 or 
12 years. I regret that the question of 
water in butter is not dealt with in the 
Bill. I want to know what would be 
the condition of the Irish farmers if this 
Bill passes in its present form. Great 
uncertainty prevails at the present 
moment as to what percentage of water 
in butter constitutes adulteration, and a 
recognised standard should be estab- 
lished. Different analysts take different 
views on the matter, and the trader is 
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at the mercy of the particular bench of 
magistrates before whom the case comes. 
In the view of some public analysts, 14 
or 15 per cent. should be the maximum, 
but in the view of others, 16 and even 
17 per cent. is fixed. I think it wouid 
be found, on reference to the evidence 
given before the Committee, that the 
authorities at the Government Labora- 
tory expressed the opinion that 18 per 
cent. of added water constitutes adul- 
teration. This Bill still leaves the Irish 
farmers in their present state of uncer- 
tainty as to what the law is. I should 
like to draw the right honourable Gen- 
tleman’s attention to the necessity for 
some definite standard being established. 
This is a matter of the most vital im- 
portance in Ireland. The police, who 
are the inspectors under the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act in Ireland have in- 
stituted several prosecutions on this 
question, and the most varying decisions 
have been given. One bench of magis- 
trates have refused to convict where 
there was 20 per cent. of added water, 
while another bench has fined heavily 
where there was only 17 per cent. At 
the present time no butter is allowed to 
be sold in the Cork Butter Market 
which contains more than 18 per cent. of 
water. The trustees of the market dc 
not prosecute where the percentage 1s 
higher, but they refuse to allow the 
brand of the market to be attached to 
these packages of butter. It may, there- 
fore, be taken that, in the opinion of 
these well-qualified judges, 18 per cent. 
of water in butter is adulteration. I 
agree that this Bill is an advance upon 
anything we have had up to the present, 
but I hope that in the two or three 
particulars where it does not come_up 
to the expectations of myself and others 
who represent tenant farmers, we shall 
be afforded an opportunity during the 
Committee stage of trying to get the 
Bill amended and to make it more ser- 
viceable. The right honourable Gentle- 
man may be assured of this, that the 
greatest good he can do to the dairy 
farmer is exactly the greatest good he 
can do to the consumer. The more good 
the Bill does to the general consumer 
the more good it will do to the dairy 
farmer. During the last six months 
a consignment of American bacon was 
sold to a French house. It was tran- 
shipped in the port of London and sent 
to the French port, but was rejected by 
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the head officer at that port on the 
ground that an excess of borax had been 
used for the preservation of the bacon. 
It was thereupon brought back and sold 
in London at a considerable loss. While 
the French apparently object to what 
they consider an excess of borax being 
used for the purpose of preserving bacon, 
it is not on record that any French 
Health Authority has ever objected to 
goods being sent over here because they 
contained too large a quantity of borax. 
They think that borax is bad for the 
Frenchman, but good for the English- 
man. Some foreign countries have 
passed legislation prohibiting the use of 
borax as a preservative of food. In 
Brazil there is a special Act of Parlia- 
ment prohibiting its use. This question 
is one which, I venture to submit, is well 
worthy of the attention of Her Majesty's 
Government. In my opinion, the use of 
borax has enabled many foreign pro- 
ducers to unduly compete with home 
producers. They are able, with the use 
of a very large quantity of borax, to put 
upon the London market milk and butter 
apparently fresh, but which is not in the 
strict sense of the word fresh, because it 
has been made for some considerable 
time. These are matters which 
dairy farmers are interested in, and for 
that reason I think it is one which 
should receive the consideration of. the 
right honourable Gentleman. I regret 
that the right honourable Gentleman has 
refused to follow the example of foreign 
countries and have a sentence of im- 
prisonment imposed after a third con- 
viction of fraudulent adulteration. If 
the fines had been found to be effective 
for the purpose of stopping adulteration 
and the fraudulent sale of margarine as 
butter, we should not be considering this 
Bill to-day. It is because the fines have 
not been found sufficient that we have 
to consider an amendment of the law 
to-day. The right honourable Gentle- 
man would find that three months’ im- 
prisonment, even without a plank bed, 
would do more to stop the fraudulent 
sale of margarine as butter than any 
amount of penalties in fines. I can give 
the House an instance of one man in the 
West of Ireland who was fined £10 
one week, £20 the next, and was again 
fined a few weeks afterwards. He did 
not mind, because the proceeds of his 
illicit trade in the meantime enabled 
him to pay these fines. I hope 


Mr. Kilbride. 
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the Bill will be amended in this parti- 
cular at the Committee stage. 


*Mr. LOWLES (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I desire to take exception to the 
remarks made by the honourable 
Baronet who seconded the Amendment, 
and to say that if there is one Member 
of the Front Bench more than another 
who displays an intelligent grasp of the 
subject he handles, it is the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman the President of the 
3oard of Agriculture. There are at 
least 100 articles covered by the Bill in 
addition to butter and margarine, which 
have occupied almost the whole of the 
attention of the House—and it is my 
intention to say a few words on behalf 
of the retail dealer who sells these 
articles. It is becoming an increasing 
burden on the retail dealer to satisfy 
all the Acts of Parliament affecting 
him, and many Members are pledged 


to see that he is not unduly 
harassed in the trade. While we 
are protecting the consumer, and 
everyone would wish that we should 


do so, we ought also to have some little 
consideration for the retail dealer. The 
right honourable Gentleman, in intro- 
ducing the Bill, led the House to suppose 
that an invoice would not be accepted as 
a warranty, although in clause 17 the 


words used are invoice or warranty. The 
right honourable Gentleman must be 


aware that in the Margarine Act of 1887, 
which has been in use for the last 12 years, 
the same words occur. But in practice 
under that Act an invoice has always 
been taken as a warranty, and I hope 
the right honourable Gentleman will in 
this Bill continue to regard the produc- 
tion of an invoice stating specifically 
the nature of the article bought by the 
retail trader as sufficient indgmnity to 
him in selling. The wholesale traders 
are perfectly able to take care of them- 
selves. My next point is with regard 
to the liability of assistants. Under the 
Margarine Act, 1887, if the employer 
proves that he used due diligence to 


enforce the Act, and that the Act 
was broken by the carelessness or 
malice of his assistant, he shall be 


exempt from any penalty. I hope that 
this Bill will be amended so as to pro- 
tect the employer who shows due care 
and dilligence from suffering through the 
carelessness of an assistant. If the 
Bill is amended in these two particulars 
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it will, as a final Measure, meet with 
universal acceptance on the part of the 
trades concerned. 


Mr. PHILIPPS (Pembroke): The 
honourable Member who has just sat 
down has expressed the hope that this 
Bill will at any rate be a final Measure. 
The honourable Member for the Hor- 
sham Division of Sussex, on the other 
hand, announced that he was going to 
support this Bill because he had uo 
doubt that it was merely a step towards 
another and better Bill to be brought 
in at some future date. I agree with 
him that this is not an heroic Measure. 
I think it is rather remarkable, consider- 
ing the number of supporters of the 
Government who have spoken on this 
Bill, that not one of them has said that 
it is an excellent Bill, or even that it is 
a good Bill. The best that has been 
said for it is a kind of apology for what 
is assumed to be a step in the right 
direction. With one or two exceptions 
each speaker has announced his inten- 
tion to support the Bill, but no honour- 
able Member has accepted the Bill as a 
good Measure. Some have said that it 
will do a little good, and some that it 
can do no harm; but no one has given 
the Bill his full blessing. The tone of 
the right honourable Gentleman in intro- 
ducing the Bill was also apologetic, but, 
instead of apologising for the Bill in the 
same way that his Friends have done— 
namely, on the ground that it did not 
go far enough, he has apologised to hon- 
ourable Members who represent the 
margarine industry for having ventured 
to touch their precious trade at all. He 
used the word “fraud” in connection 
with the sale of margarine, and not in 
connection with the manufacture of mar- 
garine. For my part I consider that the 
provisions of the Bill should have been 
much more drastic. Clause | lays down 
that margarine or margarine-cheese must 
not be imported except in packages con- 
spicuously marked “Margarine” or 
“ Margarine-cheese,” as the case may 
require. Adulterated or impoverished 
butter (other than margarine), or adul- 
terated or impoverished milk, must not 
be imported except in packages or cans 
conspicuously marked with a name or 
description indicating that the butter 
or milk has been treated. The clause 
further provides against the sale of con- 
densed, separated, or skimmed milk, 
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except in tins or other receptacles which 
bear a label whereon the words “ Sepa- 
rated milk” or “Skimmed milk,” as 
the case may require, are printed in 
large and legible type. What is going 
to happen if anybody breaks this rule? 
The clause provides that the importer 
shall be liable, on summary conviction, 
for the first offence to a fine not exceed- 
ing £20, for the second offence to a fine 
not exceeding £50, and for any subse- 
quent offence to a fine not exceeding 
£100. These are maximum fines. 


[The honourable Member was speaking 
at 12 o’clock, when, by the Standing 
Orders, the House adjourned. } 


And, it being Midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed on Thursday. 


COLONIAL LOANS FUND BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


INEBRIATES ACT (1898) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAND BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


LICENSING EXEMPTION (HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT) BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 

[23rd February] further adjourned till 





Thursday. 
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REGULATION OF RAILWAYS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday, 
27th March. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING (CLAUSES) 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


ANCHORS AND CHAIN CABLES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


LEGISLATION PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


PRIVATE 


SUPPLY [Srp Marca]. 
Report deferred till Wednesday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


PARTRIDGE SHOOTING (IRELAND) BILL. | 

Considered in Committee, 
ported, without Amendment ; 
third time, and passed. 


and re- | 


COLONIAL SOLICITORS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday | 
next. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


CuiavuseE I. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday, 31st May. 


EDUCATION (SCHOOL ATTEND 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 31st May. 
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METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES. 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for Ap- 

| pointment of Select Committee [20th 


February] further adjourned till Thurs- 
| day. 


BILL. | 


PARISH COUNCILLORS (TENURE OF 


OFFICE) BILL. 
Comiittee deferred till this day. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be 
appointed, to whom shall be referred all 
| Petitions presented to the House, with 
| the exception of such as relate to Private 
| Bills ; and that such Committee do clas- 
'sify and prepare abstracts of the same, 
|in such form and manner as shall appear 
|to them best suited to convey to the 
| House all requisite information respect- 
| ing their contents, and do report the 
| same from time to time to the House; 
| and that the reports of the Committee do 
| set forth the number of signatures to 
each Petition only in respect to those 
| signatures to which addresses are 
| affixed : And that such Committee have 
| power to direct the printing in extenso 
of such Petitions, or of such parts of 
Petitions, as shall appear to require it :— 
| And that such Committee have power to 
report their opinion and observations 
| thereupon to the House. 


The Committee was accordingly nomi- 

nated of—Mr. E. Barry, Mr. Biddulph, 
Me Brymer, Sir Thomas Carmichael, 
| Colonel Cotton-Jodrell, Sir Charles Dal- 
irymple, Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, Mr. 
Herbert Lewis, Sir Henry Meysey-Thomp- 
'son, Mr. Charles Morley, Mr. T. P. 
| O'Connor, Mr. W. F. D. Smith, Mr. 
| Tollemache, and Mr. Henry J. Wilson. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum.— 
(Sir William Walrond.) 

House adjourned at Ten minutes 

after Twelve of the clock. 
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